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PREFACE. 


The plan for the;publication of the Final Report of the Geological Survey sub- 
mitted by the Chief Geologist to the Geological Board, and adopted by them, provided 
for two volumes on Geology, two on Paleontology, one on Economic Geology, and 
one on Zodlogy, Botany, and Agriculture. It also contemplated the preparation of a 
general geological map of the State. In framing this plan, the requirements of the 
- organic law of the Survey, as construed by the Geological committees in the Legisla- 
ture, the Geological Board, and the Geological Corps, were carefully complied with. 

Section 5 of the act authorizing the Geological Survey provides that “when the 
said survey shall be fully completed, the Chief Geologist shall make to the Governor 
a final report, including the results of the entire survey, accompanied by such draw- 
ings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illustrate the same, and by a 
simple geological map showing by colors and other appropriate means the stratifica- 
tion of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the beds of mineral de- 
posits, and the character and extent of the different geological formations.” In obedi- 
ence to this requirement, but before the completion of the field and office work of the 
Survey, the Chief Geologist submitted to the Governor sufficient material to form twe 
of the volumes specified in his plan for the Final Report. The publication of this 
material; was authorized by the Legislature as Volume I. of the Final Report of the 
Geological Survey, and twenty thousand copies of this volume were ordered to be 
printed. The quantity of material presented was, however, so large that it could not 
be conveniently included in single cover; and it was, therefore, thought by the Geo- 
logical Beard best to publish the volume in two parts, one of which should be de- 
voted to Geology, and the other to Paleontology. In the very generous provision. 
made for the publication of this volume, it was ‘specified that it should be published 
on paper of superior quality, and that, in all respects, the work should be done in the. 
best possible style. No special provision was made, however, for securing the publi-. 
cation of the report in the style contemplated by the Legislature, and when the mat-- 
ter was placed in the hands of the printer it was found that no authority had been. 
conveyed to the Geological Board, or any other officer of the State, to purchase and 
use any other paper than that supplied under the general contracts made by the See- 


retary of State. Asa consequence, Part I. of the volume was printed on paper simi- 
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lar in quality to that used for other State documents; and the volume, in size and 
finish, was hardly in keeping with the magnitude and value of the work of which it 
constituted the record, and was less creditable to the Geological Corps and to the 
State than it would have been if the Legislature had conveyed full authority to, carry 
its intentions into execution. 

Before the publication of Part II. of this volume the Legislature convened, and im- 
mediately authorized the Secretary of State to purchase in open market larger and 
better paper. Part I1., therefore, appeared in much more creditabte style than Part I. 
Although the want of uniformity in the size of these volumes and the inelegant ap- 
pearance of Part I. are universally regretted, and are causes of special mortification 
to the members of the Geological Corps, some compensation may be found in the 
fact that the cost of the volume has been diminished just in the ratio of its defects 
of style in publication. It will be noticed that the numerous engravings which illus- 
trate the volume are executed in a manner that leaves very little to desire, and that 
Part II. was printed on paper of a size and quality not imaperopaare to the import- 
ance of a document which will not only have permanent value at home, but will be 
widely distributed, and be, to some extent, an exponent of the culture of our peo- 
ple; and yet the entire cost ef twenty thousand copies—eighteen thousand in 
English and two thousand in German—of the two volumes comprising Parts I. and 
II. of Volume I., was $69,381.94, or $3.47 per copy. This is exclusive of the cost of 
the bound atlas of Prof. Andrews’s maps, which cost $12,400. The very large edition 
published of each of the reports of the Geological Survey has been regarded by some 
persons as an extravagance, and one for which the Geological Corps is responsible. 
This is, however, an undeserved imputation. The selfish interests of the Geological 
Corps would have been much better consulted by the publication, in more elegant 
style, of a very much smaller number of these reports. They would then have been 
more highly prized, and would have reflected greater honor on their authors, since 
geological reports, like other things, are valued very much in the ratio of their rarity. 
They have been reconciled, however, to the possibility that their publications would 
be contemned because so common, by the consideration that, in issuing them in laree 
but cheap editions, the Legislature had best carried out the wholesome democratic 
principle of “the greatest good to the greatest numbers.” It is but just to all con- 
cerned, however, that the credit or discredit of these large editions should be given to 
the Legislature, and not to the Geological Corps. It should also be said that the pro- 
priety of publishing large editions of the geological reports has been attested by the 
eagerness with which they have been sought by our people, and the rapidity with 


which the entire editions have been exhausted. Already thousands of applications 
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remain in the hands of the members of the Legislature, State officers, and the Geo- 
logical Corps, which can not be supplied. | 

The history of the publication of Volume II. of our Final Report, now given to 
the public, is in many respects similar to that of the first. It was submitted to the 
Legislature at its last session, and was then ordered to be printed in an, edition of 
twenty thousand copies. An appropriation of $60,000 was made to cover the cost of | 
such publication, a sum which, owing to a considerable reduction in the cost of pub- 
lication during the past year, and a very careful economy on the part of those who 
have had charge of the expenditure, has proved sufficient for the purpose. An effort’ 
was also made by the Legislature to secure the publication of this volume in a style 
fully equal to that of Part Il. of Volume I. This was done by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to have paper of the requisite size and quality manufactured expressly 
for the geological report. It unfortunately happened, however, that the paper sup- 
plied on the carat nee proved inferior to the samples offered when the contract was 
awarded, and it was consequently rejected. 

The alternative now presented itself of a delay of several months, or the use of in- 
ferior paper then in the hands of the Secretary of State. The latter was chosen, and 
consequently, Part I. of Volume II. is printed in the same style as the correspond- 
ing part of Volume I., while larger and better paper was supplied for Part IJ., making 
this to correspond with Part II. of Volume I. The result of these accidents has been 
that we have two volumes on Geology in which the page is smaller and the paper 
lighter than was desirable, and yet the cost has thereby been considerably reduced. 
At the same time we have two volumes on Paleeontology in which the page is 
larger—necessitated by the size of the plates—and the paper is of better quality. 
This want of uniformity in the entire series of yolumes will be generally deplored, 
but it has been inevitable in the circumstances of their publication. 

In, framing the original plan for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, it was 
supposed that all the matter descriptive of the general and local geology of the State 
could be included in two volumes devoted to Geology ; but when the detailed reports 
on all the eighty-eight counties we were specifically required to examine and describe 
ee completed, it was found that abundant matter had been supplied for three vol- 
umes. A third volume on Geology has, therefore, been prepared, and now awaits the 
action of the Legislature. This volume includes reports on the following counties: 

Of the First District—Ashland, Belmont (north half), Carroll, Columbiana, Coshoe 
ton, Guernsey (north half), Harrison, Holmes, Huron, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, 
Mahoning, Medina, Muskingum (north half), Portage, Richland, Stark, Tuscarawas, 


Wayne. 
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Of the Third District—Butler, Clinton, Darke, Fayette, inhevelsetta Miami, Preble, 
Warren. 

Of the Fourth District—Champaign, Logan, Shelby. 
| It will be seen that the above list includes some of the richest and most populous 
agricultural and mining counties in the State, and it would be a great injustice to their 
inhabitants if, after paying their portion of the general expenses of the Survey and 
for the publication of reports on other portions of the State, they were denied their 
share of the benefits of the Survey. The matter for the third volume has been, to a 
considerable extent, prepared since the apprepriations for the salaries of the Geological — 
Corps were discontinued; much of it is, therefore, a gratuitous contribution, with 
which the Corps should be credited when a comparison is made between the value of 
their services and the compensation they have received. Some of the neyo and other 
illustrations of this volume are already engraved, so that the cost of its publication 
will be something less than that of either of its predecessors; in other words, from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a copy, according to the size of the edition published. 

A large amount of new paleontological material has been gathered dues the last 
_ year, which, with that crowded out of previous reports by the necessary limitation of 
space and expense, would, if fully described, go far toward forming & third volume 
on Paleontology; but no such volume has been had in contemplation, and it may 
very well remain as a subject for farther leetiaikenfiom, when the financial condition of 
the country shall better justify the expenditure of the money necessary for its pub- 
lication. 

As the value of the palzeontological portion of our report is still underestimated in 
some quarters, it may moti be out of place to repeat here what has been said on this 
subject in some of our former reports, viz., that the fossils found in our rocks are not 
mere objects for idle curiosity, but are of the highest practical importance, since 
they, in fact, constitute the only reliable guides in the study of our sediméntary 
rocks. The whole system of classification in modern geology is based upon them, and 
it is not too much to say that no man can be a good geologist who has not consider- 
able familiarity with them. Figures and descriptions of the characteristic fossils of 
our formations will, therefore, prove of great utility to our students and teachers of 
geology; and it is, indeed, difficult to see how they can make much progress in the 
study of the geology of the districts in which they live without the assistance they 
afford. It is also true that the wealth and power of any community consist quite as 
much in the ideas in their heads as the dollars in their pockets; and it is even prob- 
able that the revelations which have been made through the Geological Survey, of 


the strange and varied extinct forms of life with which our rocks are crowded, will 
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prove a source of as much pleasure and profit to our people as the facts that have 
been gathered in regard to the mineral resources of the State. In the geological sur- 
veys which have been organized by the most enlightened communities of our own 
and other countries, the fossils found have uniformly been the subjects of careful 
study and profuse illustration. This has not been the result of a vain craving for 
notoriety on the part of the paleontologists, but has been a response tasa demand 
created by an interest in such subjects which pervades every cultivated population. 
That such an interest. exists among our own people is shown by the avidity with 
“which our paleontological reports have been sought, and by the value attached to 
them by those who possess them. 

In the plan proposed for the Final Report of the Geological Suvey, in addition to 
the reports on Geology and Paleontology, it was suggested that there should be one 
volume devoted to Economic Geology, and another to Zoology, Botany, and Agricul- 
ture. Of these volumes, the first was intended to include an exhaustive and accurate 
review of all our mineral staples—coal, iron, peat, clay, salt, oil, building material, 
etc.—both as regards their geology and technology. A large amount of labor has 
been expended in the preparation of this volume, and it may be said to be more than 
half done. But the investigations of which this report was to embody the results 
had not been finished when, in February, 1874, the appropriations for the field and 
ottice work of the Survey were exhausted. An attempt has been made in the prepara- 
tion of this volume to determine the quality, uses, and best methods of manufacture 
of our mineral staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, but: by 
carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been subjected in 
real life, and by original experiments made with an amount of material and under 
such conditions as would afford a practical and ‘‘ working” test of each. For the 
completion of this volume six months’ time and an expenditure of $4,000 to $5,000 
would be necessary. | 

The volume on Zodlogy and Botany has been nearly completed, and at a very small 
expense to the State. The Botanical report was prepared by Dr. C. H. Beardsley, of 
Painesville, who has given a large part of two seasons to it, with no other compensa- 
tion than his expenses. 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton, of Columbus, has charged himself with the preparation of the 
report on Birds. This is nearly or quite ready for publication, and is very full and 
accurate. In the execution of his work Dr. Wheaton has received no other compen- 
sation than the payment of his expenses in visiting the museums at Washington, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, where he had an opportunity of comparing his 


material with al) that collected in other portions of our country. 
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The reports on Mammals, Fishes, Mollusks, and Insects are not yet completed, but 
could be finished in a few months, with an expenditure of not more than $500. 

For the preparation of the Geological Map specified in the act authorizing the Geo- 
logical Survey, an expenditure of perhaps $1,500 would be necessary. This would be 
consumed in making a review, in the field, of the ground gone over by the various 
assistants orf the Survey, in order to secure accuracy and consistency in the general 
results, and also to put the facts gathered from all sources on paper in a creditable 
style. ‘ 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that— 

Ist. The field work of the Geological Survey is all done. 

2d. Reports have been prepared on the physical geography and general geological 
structure of the State; algo upon each of the eighty-eight counties into which the 
State is divided, and upon the principal fossil forms found in our rocks. 

3d. Of these reports—in addition to three reports of progress (1869, 1870, and 
1871)—two volumes on Geology, two on Paleontology, and two portfolios of maps and 
charts have been already published. | 

Ath. Of the complete series of the reports of the Survey, three volumes yet remain 
to be published, viz., one on Geology (already completed), one on Economie Geology, 
and another on Zoology, Botany, etc.—the two latter requiring some months of time 
and an appropriation of $5,000 before they can be finished. As these three unpub- 
lished volumes are without expensive illustrations, they can be issued in the same 
style with the volumes on Geology, at a cost not exceeding one dollar per copy. 

5th. A general Geological Map ef the State, five by six feet in dimensions, can be 
prepared at a cost not greater than $1,500. 

A few additional facts in regard to the Geological Survey may be of general interest. 
The survey began June 1, 1869, and it may be said to have continued to June 1, 1874, 
although the salaries of the officers were paid only to February 15 of that year. The 
total amount expended by the State on the Geological Survey has been $256,017.66, 
of which sum $86,764.17 were expended on the survey proper, and $169,253.49 on 
publication. | 

The publications of the Survey, including the volume now issued, consist of 116,000 
-volttiena 8vo, in part re-published .in German, containing numerous engraved plates, 
maps and sections, and three portfolios of charts. 

Although the aggregate cost of the Survey may seem to be large, it should be re- 
membered that all the expenditure except that for field and office work ($86,764.17) 
was returned to the people of Ohio in books which cost far less than similar volumes 


would be published for by private parties. As regards the practical benefits of the 
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Survey, it would probably not be difficult to prove that the increase in the value of 
property in a single township consequent upon the development of its coal mines—a 
development prompted and directed by the Geological Survey—has exceeded ten-fold 
its entire cost. Yet the benefits which will follow an accurate knowledge of the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State have only just begun to be 
felt, and they will continue to operate for centuries. 

As compared with similar surveys made in other States, it is believed that it will 
be difficult to point to any one which has been brought to a completion within as 
short a time, and with so small an expenditure of money, and yet in which as much 
and as good work has been done. 

That the geology of the State is exhausted, that all desirable facts are gathered in 
reference to our useful minerals, that no errors have been committed—none of these 
things are claimed ; but it is asserted that an honest and energetic use was made of 
the time and money expended on the Survey; and that its fruits will be worth much 
more than their cost to the people of Ohio. An exhaustive survey of the State, with 
tts area of 39,964 square miles, its varied geology, its innumerable fossils, and its great 
and diversified mineral wealth, would require many years of time, and would cost 
perhaps a million of dollars. The present Survey was originally limited in time to 
three years, and though it was said by those who initiated it that it could not and 
should not be finished in less than ten years, and it was continued by special enact- 
ments more than a year and a half beyond the term first prescribed, the financial 
condition of the country at the close of 1873 prompted the Legislature to instruct the 
Geological Corps to bring the work to an end. 

In these circumstances it has been impossible for the Geological Corps to accom- 
plish all they had hoped to do in the commencement of the Survey; and if it should 
be found that the reports of the Survey do not supply all the information desired on the 
subjects of which they treat, it should be remembered that the work has been under 
such restrictions of time and money that greater perfection was not attainable. In 
view of all the embarrassments and uncertainties under which the Survey has been 
carried on, it may be a matter of congratulation to all who have been interested in 
its progress that it has attained the degree of symmetry and completeness it now 
presents, and that in the scale of expenditure and measure of detail adopted it has 


been brought so nearly to a successful close. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


In Ohio we have no geological formations intervening between the 
Carboniferous and the Quaternary, and have, therefore, no representa- 
tives of the Permian, Triassic, Cretaceous, or Tertiary systems. The 
reason of this is simply, that about the close of the Carboniferous age 
the Alleghany Mountains were raised, carrying up all the area lying 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. From that time to the Qua- 
ternary no part of this region, with the exception of the southern mar- 
gin, was ever submerged, and, therefore, no deposits were made on it 
during the ages I have enumerated. West of the Mississippi the land 
has been often and long below the ocean level since the epoch of the 
Coal Measures, and there all the newer formations are well represented. 
The materials which accumulated during the Quaternary are beds of 
clay, sand, gravel, and bowlders, which have received the name of Drift, 
because they are generally foreign to the localities where they are found, 
and have been transported (drifted) sometimes hundreds of miles from 
their places of origin. 

The Drift phenomena of Ohio constitute a marked feature in its geol- 
ogy; one, indeed, more apparent and conspicuous to the superficial ob- 
server than any other, inasmuch as the Drift deposits cover nearly all 
parts of the State, and frequently conceal the underlying rocks so as 
to completely mask the fundamental geological structure. Perhaps no 
other State has so complete a series of these deposits, or a more legible 
record of the remarkable sequence of events which gave character to this 
chapter in geological history. The Quaternary system deserves, there- 
fore, and will receive in this report, as full and thorough an exposition. 
as our limitation of space will permit. Like most of the formations 
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enumerated in the preceding chapters, the Quaternary has already been 
briefly discussed ; but while the other groups are so simple that a few 
words may suffice to convey a clear idea of them, or at least of the new 
things we have learned about them, the Drift phenomena are too com- 
plicated, too little understood, and too interesting to be so summarily 
dismissed. It is true, also, that the causes that produced such marked 
effects in Ohio during the Quaternary age, covered in their action a 
much wider field than any one state or county; and for a proper under- 
standing of the facts observed here, it is necessary that the record made 
elsewhere should be consulted. Although the last formed of all the geo- 
logical series, and for this reason presenting the fullest and freshest 
record, the deposits of the Quaternary age have been the most difficult 
of all to decipher. The significance of facts observed in one locality be- 
comes apparent only by comparing them with those seen in other and 
distant places; and it is by this process alone that any intelligent idea 
has been gained of the remarkable sequence of events which took place 
in the Quaternary age. I have, therefore, thought it best to include in 
this sketch of the Drift of Ohio brief notices of the observations made 
on similar phenomena outside of our State limits, and such as constitute 
the basis of the theories which have been proposed for the solution of 
the problems of the Quaternary. We shall thus be able to estimate 
more justly the import of our observations, and shall see how far they 
confirm or controvert the views that have been heretofore advanced. 
The most important facts which the study of the Drift has brought to 
light are, briefly, as follows: 

Ist. Over the northern half of North Amercia, and down as low as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, we find, not every where, but in most localities 
where the nature of the underlying rocks is such as to retain inscrip- 
‘tions made upon them, the upper surface of these rocks ground or planed 
off, or furrowed and striated in a peculiar and striking manner, evidently 
-by the action of one great denuding agent. It is now agreed by all 
geologists that this agent was ice. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to whether this ice rested upon land, or floated upon water ; 
in other words, whether it formed glaciers or icebergs; but no one who 
‘has seen glaciers, and has observed the effect they preduce on the rocks 
‘over which they move, and who examines good exposures of the mark- 
ings to which I have reference, will fail to pronounce them the products 
-of glacial action. The track of a glacier is as unmistakable as that of a 
man or a bear, and is as significant and trustworthy as any other legible 
inscription. | 

Though having a general north and south direction, locally the glacial 
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scratches have very different bearings, conforming in a rude way to the 
present topography, and following the directions of the great lines of 
drainage. In Canada, and in our Hastern and Middle States, these ice- 
marks are universal. In the Mississippi valley, on certain uplands, like 
those of the Wisconsin lead-region, no glacial furrows have been discov- 
ered; but on most of the highlands, and in all the lowlands, lake-basins, 
and great valleys, they are distinctly discernible down to the limits 
specified, if the underlying rock has been such as to retain them. 

2d. Some of the valleys and channels which bear the marks of glacial 
action—evidently formed by ice, and dating from the ice period, or an 
earlier epoch—are excavated far below the present lakes and water- 
courses which occupy them. These valleys seem to form connected lines 
of drainage at a lower level than the present river systems, and in part 
lower than the present sea level; such, indeed, as could not now be pro- 
duced without a continental elevation of several hundred feet. The evi- 
dence on which this assertion is based will be cited farther on. 

3d. Upon the glaciated surface we find a series of unconsolidated 
materials, generally stratified, called Drift deposits. Of these, the first 
and lowest, though not always present, is a tough, blue, unstratified 
clay, generally thickly set with small stones; more rarely containing 
those of larger size, ground and scratched. From this character it is 
called the bowlder clay. In the Hastern States, and near outcrops of 
crystalline rocks, sheets or heaps of gravel and bowlders are @ meqimeniuly 
found resting upon the glaciated surface. 

4th. In certain localities the pebbly “‘hard-pan,” or bowlder clay, is 
overlaid by a greater or less thickness of fine, laminated clay, without 
pebbles. This laminated clay corresponds closely with the ‘“‘ Saugeen 
clay ” of Sir William Logan, but it shades into the bowlder clay below 
in such a way that it is impossible to draw any distinctly marked line 
between them. Both the laminated and pebbly clays are, therefore, re. 
garded as parts of one formation, and the name Krve clay is retained 
for that, since it was coined by Sir William, Logan to designate its 
exact equivalent on the north shore of Lake Erie. 

Sth. On the surface of the clays I have mentioned there is umd over 
a large area in Ohio and other Western States, a layer of carbonaceous 
matter, with logs and stumps, and sometimes upright trees. This car- 
bonaceous layer I have termed the Forest Bed, since it is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
part of the area previously occupied by the ice-sheet. In some parts of 
southern Ohio this horizon is marked by deposits of peat now deeply 
buried under the later-formed deposits of the Drift. The remains of the 
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elephant, mastodon, and giant beaver are found in and above the Forest 
Bed, but nowhere yet below it. 

6th. Above the old soil which has been described we find a series of 
stratified deposits, sometimes of considerable thickness, evidently the 
product of a submergence by which a large land area was deeply buried 
beneath a mass of transported material. In southern Ohio these later 
Drift deposits consist of white, laminated brick-clay, yellow and blue 
clays, the latter containing bowlders, and sometimes heavy beds of gravel 
and sand. In the northern counties of Ohio the upper strata of the Drift, 
and the equivalents of those last mentioned, are laminated, usually some- 
what sandy clays, and locally beds of sand and gravel, which, from the 
fact that they have been washed down from the watershed, and have 
been transported by the draining streams, have been sometimes referred 
to as the Delta sand deposit. In western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the 
uppermost stratum of the Drift is called the Loess or Bluffformation. All 
the deposits enumerated in this note are the products of the last sub- 
mergence, and I have termed them the Lacustrine Drift. They will be 
described in detail in another place. 

7th. Upon the clays, sands, gravels, etc., last mentioned are scattered 
bowlders and blocks of all sizes of granite, greenstone, silicious and 
mica slates, etc., etc., generally traceable to some locality in the Eozoic 
area north of the lakes. Among these have been found many masses of 
native copper, which were plainly derived from the copper district of 
Lake Superior. These bowlders are found on nearly all the drift-covered 
area of the State; being scattered over the summit of the watershed, 
and reaching south nearly or quite to the Ohio. The margin of the 
bowlder area seems to mark the outline of the great ice-sheet at the 
period of its greatest development, but most of the bowlders strewed over 
this area appear to have been deposited by another agency, at a much 
later date. The greater part of them lie on or near the surface, and in 
many instances they rest on beds of purely laminated clay, and hence 
could never have reached their present positions through the agency 
of glaciers or powerful currents of water. They must, therefore, have 
been floated to their present resting places. The evidence is conclusive 
that they were transported by icebergs, and hence I have called them 
the Iceberg Drift. : 

8th. The highlands of Ohio, as well as in Michigan, New York, Wis- 
consin, etc., are locally occupied by hills, ridges, and banks of well 
rounded gravel and sand, with some bowlders which correspond closely 
with the “‘ Kames” and ‘“ Eskers” of the Old-World Drift. These peculiar 
accumulations of drifted material were evidently produced by special and 
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local causes, and do not hold a definite place in the sequence of Drift 
phenomena, but much interest attaches to them, and they will be de- 
scribed somewhat in detail in another part of this chapter. 

9th. Above all the drift deposits of the lake basin, and more recent 
than any of them, are the “ Lake Ridges ;” embankments of sand, gravel, 
and clay, which run imperfectly parallel with the present margin of Lake 
Erie. Of these the lowest is about 100 feet, the highest some 250 feet, 
above the present level of the lake. In New York, Canada, Indiana, 
and Michigan a similar series of ridges has been discovered on the slopes 
of the basin of the great lakes; and they have every where been accepted 
as evidence that the water of the lakes once reached the level of the 
highest ridge, and that the lower ones mark successive periods of rest in 
its descent. 

In the southern half of the Mississippi valley the evidences of glacial 
action are entirely wanting, and there is nothing among the superficial 
deposits corresponding to the wide-spread Drift of the north. We there 
find, however, proofs of erosion on a stupendous scale—such as the valley 
of Kast Tennessee, which has been formed by the washing out of all the 
broken strata between the ridges of the Alleghanies and the massive 
tables of the Cumberland Mountains, the canons of the Tennessee, 1600 
feet deep, etc. Here, also, as in the lake-basin, the channels of excava- 
tion pass below the deep and quiet waters of the lower rivers, proving 
by their depth that they must have been cut when the fall of these rivers 
was much greater than now. 

The history which I deduce from the facts cited above is briefly this: 

1st. At a period probably synchronous with the glacial epoch of 
Kurope—at least corresponding to it in sequence of events—the northern 
half of the continent of North America had an arctic climate; so cold, 
indeed, that wherever there was a copious precipitation of moisture from 
oceanic evaporation, that moisture fell as snow; and this, when consoli- 
dated, formed glaciers which flowed by various routes toward the sea. 
These glaciers, in the approach and retirement of the period of greatest 
cold, were local. During the prevalence of the extremest arctic condi- 
tions they were general, so far as this, that a great ice-sheet moving 
from the north north-west covered all New England, and other great 
glaciers occupied the region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

2d. The courses of these ancient local glaciers correspond in a general 
way with the present channels of drainage, and we owe tothem some of the 
most striking features of the topography of the Western States, where the 
geological structure is simple, and the topography was once exceedingly 
monotonous. By local glaciers, flowing down from the Canadian high- 
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lands on to the plain which bordered them toward the south and west, 
all the basins of our great lakes were excavated; the ice in each case 
moving in the line of the major axis of the lake, from the north and east 
toward the south and west. 

3d. At the commencement of this ice period this continent must have 
stood several hundred feet higher than now. This is proved by the great 
system of buried river channels, and by the deeply excavated troughs of 
the Hudson, Mississippi, Columbia, the Golden Gate, etc., etce., which 
could never have been cut by the streams that now occupy them, unless 
when flowing with greater rapidity and at a lower level than they now do. 

Ath. The ice period—the period of the greatest cold and of the most 
extensive glaciers, also a period of continental elevation and of active 
erosion—was followed by a water period, a period of ameliorating climate, 
of retreating glaciers, of subsidence, and of deposition. In the culminat- 
ing epoch of this period the climate was much warmer than before, the con- 
tinent was depressed 500 feet or more below its present level, the glaciers 
had retreated northward, and were replaced in the basin of the great lakes 
by an inland sea of fresh water. The first deposit of this period was that 
of the bowlder clay. This represents the fine material excavated and 
ground up by the glacier. It is most abundant where glaciers move over 
soft sedimentary rock, such as shale and limestone, and as such rocks 
filled most of the great excavated basin north of Ohio, the bowlder clay 
is naturally the most conspicuous of our Drift deposits. In New England 
and other countries where granite and other hard and silicious meta- 
morphic rocks abound, the product of glacial erosion is sand, gravel, and 
bowlders. As the great ice-sheet retreated northward it thrust out and 
left behind it a succession of heaps of bowlder clay, which now form a 
nearly continuous sheet over the glaciated surface. 

Sth. When the retreating ice-sheet had passed the great watershed of 
Ohio, basins of water began to form along its margin, and in these the 
finer portion of the flour ground by it, for a time suspended, was ulti- 
timately deposited as the laminated clays, which succeed the bowlder 
clay, and form the upper subdivision of the Erie clay. This, in Ohio, is 
usually stratified in thin leaves, or lamelle, and contains no bowlders. 

6th. After the retreat of the ice-sheet from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a considerable portion of the surface it had occupied and had left covered 
with debris was overgrown with a forest, composed largely of coniferous 
trees. This forest growth continued long enough to form a carbonaceous 
soil, and in many places beds of peat many feet in thickness. In this 
peat the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, and the giant beaver have 
been found, and we thus learn that they inhabited the forests which 
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slowly followed and occupied the place of the retreating glacier to the 
rim of the lake basin, beyond which extensive bodies of water and ice 
prevented their advance northward. 

7th. When the forest growth had spread over most of the Drift area 
south of the lakes, and had occupied it for hundreds and perhaps thous- 
ands of years, a submergence of the continent took place, which brought 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico up the valley of the Mississippi until this 
formed an arm of the sea, which reached and covered all the lower half 
of our State. In this submergence the clays, sand, and gravel overlying 
the peat beds in southern Ohio, the lacustrine clays of northern Ohio, 
and finally the Loess of the Mississippi valley were deposited. These 
filled and obliterated many of the valleys of the Forest Bed era, as the 
Erie clay had done those of the pre-glacial date. 

8th. During the submergence that covered the Forest Bed with clay, 
sand, and gravel, icebergs floated from the Canadian highlands, bringing 
with them gravel, bowlders, and blocks of granite, greenstone, mica 
slate, silicious slate, etc., and scattered them broadcast over all the sub- 
merged area. Some of these icebergs seem to have stranded at various 
points on the northern slope of the watershed, especially near its sum- 
mit, and, melting there, to have left large accumulations of bowlders and 
gravel. 

9th. In this last submergence, portions of the highlands of Ohio were 
low islands and shallows, exposed to the .ull action of shore waves, by 
which the drift accumulations were assorted, the clay washed out, the 
gravel and bowlders well rounded, and many of the gravel hills and 
sand banks (kames) of the summit of the watershed were produced. 

10th. With the subsidence of the waters of the last submergence of 
the Drift period, certain great waste-weirs, or lines of drainage, were es- 
tablished in the gaps in the watershed, which ultimately separated the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Through these waste- 
weirs strong currents of water poured, which transported and deposited 
vast quantities of gravel and bowlders in certain lines or belts leading 
to the Ohio valley. These great drainage lines were through the valleys 
of the Wabash, Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and the Beaver. 

11th. The retirement of the sea at the close of the Drift period took 
place very gradually, with intervals of rest and recession. In these in- 
tervals the terraces of our river valleys were formed, by the arrest of their 
flow and the deposition of the materials they transported in the dead 
water which partially filled these valleys. Hence this is denominated 
the Terrace epoch, the last chapter in the Drift history. | 

12th. The Ohio valley was nearly emptied, while the lake-basin was 
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yet filled with water. This water drained off gradually through various 
outlets opened by the removal of the great ice-dam formed by the re- 
treating glaciers, by the cutting away of barriers, or the warping of the 
earth’s crust. The older outlets in Ohio have been enumerated. There 
are others which lead from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. The de- 
scent of the water level in the lake-basins took place very slowly, and 
it remained for long intervals stationary at various points. These are 
distinctly marked by old shore lines which traverse the slopes that sur- 
round all the lakes. Along these shore lines we now find terraces where 
the shore was abrupt and hard; lake-ridges, where it was sloping, and 
composed of soft material. : 

In the Old World distinct traces are found of a return of arctic condi- 
tions after the first great glaciers had melted away, and a milder climate 
had supervened. In this country we have not yet detected any certain 
proof of the return of the glaciers to the area which they had before 
occupied and abandoned, although in southern Ohio the sheet of pebbly 
clay which overlies the Forest Bed seems to indicate a return in that 
region of something like the condition in which the first bowlder clay 
was deposited. Before this point in our Drift history can be considered 
as settled, many additional and careful observations will need to be 
made. 

The preceding synopsis of the phenomena and history of the Drift has 
been made as brief and concise as possible, in order that the whole sub- 
ject might be considered at one view, and thus the relations of its parts 
be made more apparent than would be otherwise possible. A fuller pre- 
sentation of the facts, and of the deductions drawn from them, will be 
found grouped under different heads on the succeeding pages. 


GLACIATED AREA IN OHIO. 


The area over which glacial scratches and grooves occur is, for several 
reasons, not so well defined as that of the distribution of the Drift. In 
many of the rock exposures more or less decomposition and atmospheric 
erosion have taken place, and the traces of glaciers have been removed, 
where they once undoubtedly existed; and also over much the largest 
part of the territory once occupied by an ice-sheet, the Drift deposits 
cover and conceal the surface of the rock. The number of localities 
where glacial scratches are visible is, however, so great that we can 
trace with a good degree of certainty the reach of the ancient glaciers 
by the inscriptions which they have themselves made. From these we 
learn that the space covered with ice-marks coincides in a general way 
with that covered by the Drift deposits. The coincidence is not, how- 
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ever, entire, as will be shown hereafter, for other agents have been in 
action since the melting away of the glaciers, to distribute still further 
the materials which they ground up and transported. It may be said in 
a general way, that the glacial scratches are found over all but the south- 
-eastern third of the State of Ohio; the limiting line running along the 
north side of Columbiana county, thence through the center of Stark, 
crossing the corner of Wayne, and passing diagonally through Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Fairfield, Pickaway, and Ross; thence westerly through 
the northern part of Highland, Clermont, and Hamilton, into Indiana. 
North and west of this line glacial marks may be detected in nearly 
every county. A great number of observations have been made upon 
the bearing of the glacial strie by Col. Whittlesey, the members of 
the Geological Corps, and others. From these it appears that they con- 
stitute two systems, one of which belongs to the highlands of the water- 
shed and the glaciated area south of this, of which the prevailing direc- 
tion is §. 20° to 30° E., or, more accurately, from N. to $.45° E. In some 
exceptional cases there is locally a marked deviation from the normal 
bearing of this system, as will be seen by reference to the map of the 
north-eastern counties, prepared by M. C. Read, and given below. We 
may, however, refer all these deviations to the influence of local topog- 
raphy, and the general bearing of the ice-marks is such as to show a 
connected ice-sheet, of which the motion was from N. 20° to 30° W.., to 
S. 20° to 80° EK. That this movement of the ice was from the north 
southward, is demonstrated by the transportation of northern rocks into 
and through our State, and of blocks and fragments of indigenous rocks 
southward of their points of outcrop. 

The second system of grooves is confined to the lake-basin and the 
north-western counties of the State. The direction of these grooves— 
which are remarkably deep and continuous—will be seen from the sub- 
joined table: 


DIRECTION OF GROOVES. 


| 


LOCALITY. ROCK. NUMBER OB- BEARING. 
SERVATIONS. 
Put-in-Bay Island .....( Newberry) ...; Waterlime ......... 0.020066 20 S. 80° W. 
ne ‘“* intersecting series AE DY Ws ORS 1 S. 15° W. 
Kelley’s Island ......... (Newberry)...| Corniferous limestone... 12 S. 80° W. 
ie i ry ” ry Hig 1 S. 60° W. 
Sandusky City i ih i oe 4 8. 78° W. 
66 (3 : éé ae (5 66 92 S. 80° W. 
é x4 6¢ ere, 66 66 1 S. 81° W. 
si fy ae Se te ¢ Sei 1 ish (ay Ni 
Bellville, Sandusky county “‘ Sai ACELIIIN Claes. seceesset os. 1 S. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa county (Gilbert) ... in and Niagara.. 2 S. 65° W. 
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DrrECTION OF GRoovES—Continued. 


LOcAatLiry. ROcK. NUMBER OB- BEARING. 
: SERVATIONS. 
West | Sister Island ...... (Gilbert)... Wiaterlime 2.scc6 .csneeseee. Many. S. 80° W. 
HY intersecting series SAN ini Base ceieceeen eee ee if S. 

seieinia Lucas county (Gilbert)...; Corniferous limestone... 5 S. 50° W. 
Monclova, Lucas county  ‘“ Soell NAMEN era TBA) Ge5505 oacobe once: 4 S. 62° W. 
Whitehouse A . ...| Corniferous limestone... il S. a W. 

efiance, Defiance county oF. SluTonuslialeyencs nc-eeee 1 S. W. 
i Rae Paulding county ‘ ...| Corniferous limestone... 3 x Ms ey 
ima, en county ; SCI VCO RIINMTC he serersunerer stan 3 ee : 
Middlepoint, Van Wertco. “ SRA ENAU NUNS Maes SNK’ 2 S. 15° W. 
Findlay, Hancock county( Winchell) IND agate eee suere sa il S. 45° wv 
», SE dat aM ean 2 S. 40° W. 
Blanchard, Putnam county “ Sul Wiatenlima esis base cess 1 S. 28° W. 
Sugar Creek, Putnam county “‘ is ae RUM cack ehcp 1 S. 50° W. 
Auglaize, Putnam county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 S. 48° W. 
Seneca, Seneca county ny BSalh, NAV eniera UBDOYEY Saher dqcony conned il Shs 1m, 

HY intersecting 

and later series........... an SSI Kiley Bilt Wien St 1 S. 23° W. 
Amanda, Hancock county ‘“ .| Niagara limestone........ 1 S325 Wi 
Crawford, Wyandot county “ Wiaterlinae ratees-cssecmenece 1 S. 20° W. 
Crane, Wyandot gowsmny 1 ie Spicy idee Ratehis cuvette 1 S. 5° W. 
Amanda, Allen county if AY a Al eaters ee caneeeotes il S. 35° W. 
Marseilles, Wyandot county “ ...| Niagara limestone........ it S. 10° W. 
a oh Oe ES ch Bone 1 S. 10° E. 

ss ie ih ae oy ote AR il N.S. 
Grand Prairie, Marion co. ‘“ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 a 8. ae 

Portage, Wood county is AMVVaterine ne nausea: 3 50 
Otsego, Wood county i ...| Corniferous limestone... 2 S. 68° W. 
66 (5 (13 (15 66 i ied S. 60° W. 


From these records it will be seen that in the trough of the present 
Lake the prevailing direction of the glacial strie is 10° south of 
west, and the movement, as demonstrated by the observations made 
on Kelley’s Island and Put-in-Bay Island by myself, on West Sister 
Island and at Monclova by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, was from the east west- 
ward; and farther, that in the basin of the lake, but south-west of the 
Lake itself, the movement of the glacier was deflected southward until 
it became south-west. An interesting fact in this connection has been 
noticed by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Winchell, and myself, that in this portion of 
the State a series of glacial marks, which have nearly a north and south 
bearing, are obliterated by the stronger, fresher, and more numerous 
srooves of which the bearing is nearly east and west. As I have shown 
elsewhere, the strie which cover the highlands and southern portions of 
the State were probably made by the continental gracier which existed 
during the period of greatest cold, and which had in Ohio a movement 
from the north toward the south or south-east; while the glacier which 
moved from the east westward in the lake basin was a local glacier of 
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later date, and the one by which the excavation of the lake basin was 
principally effected. 


Map showing directions of glacial strice along the margin of the highlands 
1, AL ATE ce a loli 


| ASHTABULA 


PORTAGE 


MAHONING 


The broad ice-sheets which have existed outside of Ohio have left 
their records in the nearly uniform and continuous glaciated surface 
which covers so much of Canada, New England, New York, and the 
States of the north-west. In nearly all parts of New England are traces 
of an ancient ice-sheet which moved in a direction about south south- 
east, and was of such thickness and magnitude as to override all the 
features of the local topography, except Mt. Washington. Hence the 
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action of this agent was directly antagonistic to that of local glaciers. 
That the New England ice-sheet was of great thickness is proved by the 
continuity of the furrows made by it, up hill and down dale; showing 
that these irregularities of surface, though considerable, were slight 
when compared with the thickness of the ice-mass above them. Mount 
Washington serves as a kind of Nilometer to the glacier, and proves its 
upper surface to have been 6,000 feet above the level of the sea; in 
other words, that the ice was 3,000 feet thick. Dana has estimated that 
at its place of origin, on the watershed between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, the thickness of the ice-sheet was 11,500 feet; but there 
is little doubt that the watershed was higher then than now, and hence 
the thickness of the ice may have been less than estimated. 


BURIED CHANNELS. 


Intimately connected with the glacial markings, and in part produced 
by the same cause, are the great number of deeply excavated, now 
buried, channels, which have already been briefly noticed. Some of 
these channels may have been, in part, formed long anterior to the ice 
period, as all the area of the Hastern, Middle, and North-western States 
has been a land surface, traversed by drainage lines, since the close of the 
Carboniferous period. We may, therefore, conclude that many of our great 
arteries of aqueous circulation have been in action all through the Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary ages. My attention was first called to these ancient 
water-courses by the facts brought to light in the borings for petroleum, 
so actively prosecuted in the valleys of our western rivers in 1860-61. 
In this enterprise I had both pecuniary and scientific interests, by 
which I was led to visit all the centers of oil production in the country, 
and in all I found some traces of deeply excavated, and now partially 
filled, valleys and ravines, of which I could, at first, give no explanation. 
When the observations made in different localities were combined, how- 
ever, they revealed the existence of a connected system of drainage 
lying at a lower level than that now in action, and one that could only 
have been excavated in a long interval of time, and when the continent 
stood at a much higher level than now. Some of the facts to which I 
have referred, and the conclusions to which they led, were given by the 
writer in a paper on the Surface Geology of the Basin of the Great Lakes, 
published in the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, 
May, 1862. In this paper these interesting phenomena were first brought 
to the notice of American geologists. Since that time a fuller exposi- 
tion of the subject has been presented in the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York, June, 1869, and in the Report of Progress 
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of the Geological Survey of Ohio for the same year. A summary of the 
facts cited in these papers, with others observed since, is given below. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario occupy 
basins excavated by mechanical agencies in undisturbed and nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks. Of these, Lake Michigan is 900 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 578 feet above tide ; Lake Huron is 800 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 574 feet; Lake Erie is 2384 feet deep, with a sur- 
face level of 565 feet ; Lake Ontario is 450 feet deep, with a surface level 
of 274 feet above the sea. An old, excavated, and now filled channel 
connects the basins of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. At Detroit the rock 
surface is 130 feet below the city. In the oil regions of Enniskillen and 
Bothwell, on the opposite side of Detroit river, from 50 to 200 feet of 
clay overlie the rock, where the land surface is but little above the level 
of Lake Huron. What the greatest depth of this channel is, is un- 
known. 

A low, area over which no rock is found, apparently deeply underlaid 
by gravel and sand, stretches across from Lake Superior, east of the 
Grand Sable, to Lake Michigan. This probably marks the line of deep 
channel once connecting the basins of these two lakes. (Winchell.) 

An excavated trough runs northward from Lake Michigan to the north 
line of Iroquois county, Illinois; thence south-west through Cham- 
paign county, beyond which point it bas not been traced. Its western 
margin is sharply marked at Chatsworth, Livingston county, where it 
has a depth of 200 feet, and reaches to the Cincinnati group. Further 
north its bounding walls are composed of Niagara limestone, and termi- 
nate in buried cliffs on the Calumet and Kankakee rivers. At Bloom- 
ington this trough has a depth of 230 feet, and it there contains one or 
more strata of carbonaceous earth, supposed to represent ancient soils. 
Where penetrated in other localities, the depth of this channel is from 
75 to 200 feet.—(F. H. Bradley.) In the excavations for the piers of the 
new bridge at St. Louis, rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet below 
the surface of the stream, on the margin of the old channel. Its central 
depth has not been detemined. The Ohio throughout its entire course 
runs in a valley which has been cut nowhere less than 150 feet below 
the present level of the river. At the junction of the Anderson with 
the Ohio, in Indiana, a well was sunk 94 feet below the level of the Ohio 
before rock was found.—(Hamilton Smith.) In the valley of Millcreek, 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati, gravel and sand were penetrated to the 
depth of 120 feet below the stream before reaching rock. On the mar- 
gin of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, gravel and sand have been found to ex- 
tend to a depth of over 100 feet below low-water mark, and the bottom of 
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the trough has not been reached. The falls of the Ohio, formed by a 
rocky barrier across the stream, though at first sight seeming to disprove 
the theory of a deep continuous channel, really affords no argument 
against it; for here, as in many other instances, the present river does 
not follow accurately the line of the old channel, but runs along one 
side of it. At the Louisville falls, the Ohio flows over a rocky point 
which projects from the north side into the old valley, while the deep 
channel passes on the south side, under the lowlands on which the city 
of Louisville is built. | 

The tributaries of the Ohio exhibit the same phenomena. At New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas county, the borings for salt wells show that 
the Tuscarawas is running 175 feet above its ancient bed. The Beaver, 
at the junction of the Mahoning and Chenango, is flowing 150 feet above 
the bottom of its old trough, as is demonstrated by a large number of oil 
wells bored in the vicinity. Oil creek is shown by the same proofs to 
run from 75 to 100 feet above its old channel, and that channel had some- 
times vertical and even overhanging walls. 

An old channel of Mad river, now completely filled up, has been brought. 
to light by the railroad cutting at Springfield. It is described by Prof. 
Orton in his report on Clarke county, and I here reproduce his notes upon 
it, and the figure which illustrates them : 


** An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter Sinz’s crossing. A 
sketch of the course of the river, and also of the railroads that cross it, is appended, 
by which the facts can be more readily understood. The tongue of land that occupies 
this bend of the river has an elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet above the level of the 
stream, and gives no hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. 
The Sandusky railroad (C. 8. & C.), which was first in order of construction, cuts 
across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable portion of this 
cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of the stone cutting being 18 
feet. With these facts before them, and guided also by the contour of the land, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher 
and on a grade of ten feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, however, chanced 
to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open cut of 65 feet through clay 
and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Soundings that have since been made from the 
track to the level of the river show Drift materials through this whole extent. The 
dotted lines in the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain and the soundings 
that have been made. 

‘“‘Tt will be observed that the old channel was much shorter and more direct than 
that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accomplishing in three-fourths 
of a mile the same advance that is now gained by two and one-half miles.” 
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Buried Channel of Mad River, at Springfield, 
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Mad River 


Horizontal Scale, 2 inches to 1 mile. 
Vertical Scale, x inch to 200 feet. 


The valleys of the rivers which run into Lake Hrie have frequently 
been bored for oil, and these explorations have revealed the fact that 
some of these streams once flowed more than 200 feet below the level at 
which they now enter the lake. For example: borings at Toledo show 

that the old bed of the Maumee is at least 140 feet below its present sur- 
face level. In the valley of the Cuyahoga many borings have been made, 
nearly all of which show a great depth of clay, sand, and gravel above 
the rocky bottom of the valley. Of these, one, situated in the city of 
Cleveland, passed through clay and sand to the depth of 238 feet before 
réaching the rock. In this case the well head is about ten feet above the 
lake-level. We, therefore, have evidence that at this point the rocky 
bottom of the Cuyahoga lies 228 feet below the surface of the Lake. In 
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another well, bored twenty miles above the mouth of the river, pipe was 
driven through clay and sand to the depth of 220 feet; the well begin- 
ning less than ten feet above the surface of the stream. In the valley of 
Grand river, at Painesville, Gen. J. 8. Casement drove a pipe 70 feet 
below the level of the stream without reaching the rock. Rocky river, 
seven miles west of Cleveland, runs in a trough which has rock bottom 
and sides ; it therefore shows an exception to the general rule which has 


Profile Section across the Cuyahoga Valley. 
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LEVEL OF DAKH HRI. 


1. Conglomerate. 4. Bedford shale. 7. Old Flood plain. 


2. Cuyahoga shale. 5. Cleveland shale. 8. Erie clay in old valley. 
3. Berea grit. 6. Erie shale. 


been indicated; but a little west of the present mouth of Rocky river we 
find its ancient channel, now filled with clay, which extends to an un- 
known depth below the lake-level. Two miles above its mouth, Rocky 
river breaks into this old channel, and one of its banks is composed of 
clay, the other of rock. From this and similar instances we learn that 
the old channels of rivers were sometimes filled to the brim by subse- 
quent submergence, and when, ages after, these lines of drainage were 
re-established, new channels were formed, which have since been cut, in 
some cases, to the depth of 100 feet in solid rock. 

In parts of our country outside of Ohio, and in Europe, buried river 
channels, similar to those I have described, have frequently been met 
with. The filled-up channel of the Genessee at Portage, described by 
Prof. Hall in the Geology of the Fourth District of New York, pre- 
sents a case resembling that of Rocky river, just cited. Onondaga lake 
lies in an old excavated channel mainly filled with gravel, sand, etc. 
This channel is cut through the Onondaga salt-group, and the Salina 
salt wells are bored in it. The deepest of these extends 414 feet below 
the surface level of the lake, 7. e. 50 feet below the sea level, and it is not 
certain that rock was reached in this.—(Geddes Trans. N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1859.) The long level of the Erie canal between Utica 
and Rome lies in the old, partially filled valley of the Mohawk, in which 
the rocky bottom is far below the surface—how far is not known, as it 
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has never been reached. The trough of the Hudson is deeply silted up, 
as we know by the explorations made at Jersey City and in the Hast 
river. The channel of this stream, as has been shown by Dana, can be 
traced on the sea bottom eighty miles south and east of New York, where 
it once discharged itself at the true margin of the continent, 600 feet 
below the present level of its mouth. The peculiar character exhibited 
by the present outlets of the Delaware, the Potomac, and James rivers 
indicates that they also, like the Hudson, once entered the Atlantic much 
farther east than now, and that their old mouths are completely buried 
and obliterated. 

The lower Mississippi bears unmistakable evidence of being—if one 
may be permitted the paradox—a half-drowned river; that is, its old 
channel is deeply submerged and silted up, so that the “father of 
waters,” lifted above the walls that formerly restrained him, now wan- 
ders lawless and ungovernable whither he will in the broad valley. 

The thickness of the delta deposits at New Orleans is variously re- 
ported from 1,500 feet upwards, the discrepancies being due to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the alluvial clays from those of the underlying 
cretaceous and tertiary formations. It is certain, however, that the bot- 
tom of the ancient channel of the Mississippi has never been reached 
between New Orleans and Cairo; the instances cited by Humphreys and 
Abbot in their splendid study of this river being but repetitions of the 
phenomena exhibited at the falls of the Ohio—the river running over 
one side of its ancient bed. 

The trough of the Mississippi is not due to synclinal structure in the 
underlying rocks, but is a valley of erosion simply. Ever since the ele- 
vation of the Alleghanies—~z. e., the close of the Carboniferous period—it 
has been traversed by a river which drained the area from which flow 
the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, etc. Since the Miocene 
period, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red rivers have made their contri- 
butions to the flood that poured through it. The depth to which this 
channel is cut in the rock proves that at times the river must must have 
flowed at a lower level and with a more rapid current than now; while 
the Tertiary beds formed as high as Iowa and Indiana in this trough, 
and the more modern Drift clays and bowlders which partially fill the 
old rock cuttings, show that the mouth and delta of the river have, in 
the alternations of continental elevation, traveled up and down the trough 
at least a thousand miles; and that not only is it true, as asserted by 
Hllet, that every mile between Cairo and New Orleans once held the 
river’s mouth, but that in the several advances and recessions of the 
waters of the Gulf the mouth has been more than twice at each point. 

2 
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The change of place of the delta was caused, however, for the most part, 
by oscillation of the sea level, and not, as Hllet supposed, by the simple 
filling of the channel with the materials transported by the river itself 
without change of bed. 

Prof. EK. W. Hilgard, in his interesting report to Gen. A. A. Humphreys 
on the Mississippi delta, states that he found true northern Drift 354 feet 
below the surface in Calcasieu district, Louisiana; and he cites evidence 
that, during the early part of the Drift period, the country about the 
mouth of the Mississippi was at least 600 feet higher than now. During 
the subsequent period of submergence it was, as he states, much lower 
than at present. It will be noticed that these facts accord precisely with 
those observed in the upper Mississippi valley and lake-basin, where, in 
the period of excavation of the buried channels, the country must have 
been high, and the drainage free. Afterward a great submergence oc- 
curred, which has left its indubitable records in the stratified Drift over- 
lying the Forest Bed and in the Loess. The locality where Prof. Hilgard 
found northern Drift in Louisiana was undoubtedly in, though not in the 
bottom of the old trough of the Mississippi, as I have noted elsewhere. 
T regard this as valley Drift, swept down the Mississippi from its northern 
watershed, when the continent was higher, and its current more rapid 
than now. 

On the west coast of North America evidence of a subsidence of the 
continent is afforded by the deeply excavated and partially silted-up 
channels of the Golden Gate, the straits of Carquinez, the trough of the 
lower Columbia, the Canal de Haro, Hood’s Canal, Puget Sound, and all 
the net-work of channels in that vicinity. As Dana first pointed out, 
years ago, the systems of inlets or fiords on both sides of our continent— 
channels which must have been excavated by suberial erosion—afford 
additional proof of modern continental subsidence. 

The importance of a knowledge of these old channels in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of our larger rivers is obvious, and it is possible 
that it would have led to the adoption of other means than a rock canal 
for passing the Louisville falls, had it been possessed by those concerned 
in the enterprise. 

I ventured to predict to General Warren that an old, filled-up channel 
would be found passing around the Mississippi rapids, and his examina- 
tions have confirmed the prophecy. I will venture still further, and 
predict the discovery of buried channels of communication between 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, probably somewhere near and east 
of the Grand Sable, at least between the Pictured Rocks and the St. 
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Mary’s river—between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario*, through Canada— 
between Lake Ontario and the Hudson by the valley of the Mohawk— 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, somewhere along the line 
I have indicated before. 

The channel of the lower Tennessee must have been excavated when 
the southern portion of the Mississippi valley was higher above the Gulf 
level than now, and Prof. Hilgard has shown that at a subsequent period, 
probably during the Champlain epoch, the Gulf coast was depressed 500 
feet below its present relative level. This depression must have made 
the lower Mississippi an arm of the sea, by which the flow of the Ohio 
and Tennessee was arrested, their channels filled up, terraces formed, etc. 
If the upper Tennessee has, as appears, a channel lower than the Muscle 
Shoals, it must be somewhere connected with the deep channel of the 
lower river. : 

It should be said, however, that it by no means follows that when an 
old earth-filled channel passes around the rocky barrier by which the 
navigation of our rivers is impeded, it will be most convenient and eco- 
nomical to follow it in making a canal to pass the obstacle ; as the course 
of the old channel may be so long and circuitous that a short rock cutting 
is cheaper and better. The question is, however, of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve investigation before millions of dollars are expended in 
rock excavation. 

If it is true that our great lakes can be connected with each other and 
with the ocean by ship-canals—in making which no elevated summits 
nor rock barriers need be cut through—the future commerce created by 
the great population and immense resources of the basin of the Great 
Lakes may require their construction. 


THE DRIFT DEPOSITS OF OHIO. 


The area over which the Drift is spread in Ohio corresponds in a gen- 
eral way with the area of glaciation, but through the influence of ice- 


* When the water in the lake-basin had subsided to near its present level—the old 
avenues of escape being all silted up by the Drift clays and sands—the surplus made 
its exit by the line of lowest levels, wherever that chanced to run. That happened 
to lie over the rocky point that projected from the northern extremity of the Alle- 
ghanies into the lake-basin, and the line of drainage was established there, in what 
is now known as the Niagara river. 

Though among the most recent of the events recorded in our surface geology, this 
choice of the Niagara outlet by the lake waters was made so long ago that all the 
erosion of the gorge below the falls has been accomplished since. The excavation of 
the basin into which the Niagara flows—the basin of Lake Ontario, of which Queens- 
town Heights form part of the margin—belongs to an epoch long anterior. 
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bergs, which in the last great submergence seem to have carried their 
freight, in some instances, beyond the points reached by the glaciers, and 
especially by the action of local currents of water which flowed down 
through certain great lines of drainage, the Drift materials have been 
borne far beyond the line I have indicated as bounding the erosive action 
of the ice-sheet. In the valleys of the Beaver, the Muskingum, the 
Hocking, Scioto, and Miami, we find vast accumulations of Drift, which 
are, however, confined, in the lower part of these valleys, to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of thestream. Here they form terraces which rise sometimes 
a hundred feet above the present stream beds, and they undoubtedly filled 
the old deeply excavated channels through which these streams once 
flowed at a much lower level than now. In the valley of the Ohio itself, 
also, we find similar accumulations of Drift, composing the terraces so 
noticeable to one who passes up or down the river, and also filling the 
old rock channel to the depth of from 100 to 200 feet. The terrace on 
which the city of Cincinnati stands, and which has an altitude of 100 to 
120 feet above low-water mark, will serve as a good example of the gravel 
terraces to which I have referred. In all the valleys enumerated above, 
the Drift material has evidently been washed down from the highlands 
of the interior of the State, where the Drift deposits are continuous and 
of considerable thickness. Hence it is more properly termed Modified 
Drift, or Valley Drift. By the action of the streams which transported 
it, the valley Drift was assorted and rearranged, and exhibits no record of 
the series of important changes of which the history is written in the 
sequence of Drift deposits where these remain undisturbed. Very natu- 
rally, the swift-flowing streams which have carried the Drift so far 
from their original place of deposition have washed out all the finest 
material, and have deposited this far beyond the limits of our State. 
We therefore find but little clay in the valley Drift. It is composed 
mainly of gravel and bowlders, with more or less sand, and the materials 
are all rounded, as they would necessarily be, from the attrition to which 
they have been subjected. They also exhibit an interesting gradation 
of fineness as we follow these streams down toward their mouths. In the 
valley of the Ohio, at Louisville, the Drift material found in and along 
the river bed is all fine, and bowlders of sufficient size to form cobble- 
stone pavement are comparatively rare. Many of these are composed 
of granite, greenstone, quartzite, etc., which have been brought from 
beyond the lakes, and only the hardest and toughest of these meta- 
morphic rocks have resisted the wear to which they have been subjected 
in their long journey. At Cincinnati the valley Drift is sensibly coarser 
than at Louisville, though still fine, as compared with that which is found 
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further up the Ohio valley or in the beds of the tributary streams refer- 
red to above. On the hills of the Coal Measures lying east of the Mus- 
kingeum (and Tuscarawas) and south of the glaciated and Drift area, no 
bowlders or Drift deposits of any kind are found, and no Drift is discover- 
able in any of the tributaries of the Ohio between the Pennsylvania line 
and Marietta. The highlands in the angle between the Muskingum and 
the Hocking are also free from Drift. and the same may be said of the 
hills of the area inclosed by the valleys of the Hocking, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Ohio. West of the Scioto valley no Drift is found on the hills 
bordering the Ohio, nor on the knobs which have been denominated the 
Sun-Fish hills. The highest hills in Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Holmes, 
Richland, and Knox come into the same category. 

All the highlands enumerated in the above list seem to have been 
beyond the reach both of the glaciers and the floods of the Drift period, 
and here we find the soil formed by the decomposition of the underlying. 
rocks. Over all other portions of the surface of Ohio the Drift deposits 
were once spread in an unbroken sheet. 

The succession of these deposits and their most prominent character- 
istics have been briefly noted in the earlier part of this chapter. They 
will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that the features 
they present may be better understood, and that the history read from 
them may be intelligently judged. 


ERIE CLAY. 


Over most of the glacial area in Ohio we find resting directly on the 
planed and polished rock surfaces a sheet of variable thickness of blue or 
gray clay. Asit generally appears, this clay is unstratified, and is thickly 
set with small pebbles or fragments of stone, and it also contains a few, 
usually small, bowlders. Hence it may, with propriety, be denominated 
a bowlder clay, and it closely corresponds in position and character with 
the clay bed called by that name which covers so much of the glaciated 
surface in other states and countries. Though generally exhibiting the 
features that I have assigned to it, the clay bed under consideration does 
not always present these characters, as it is sometimes rudely stratified 
throughout, and in many localities the upper portion is very finely and 
distinctly laminated and without pebbles. These phases of the deposit 
shade into each other, however, in such a way that it cannot well be 
separated into distinct formations or strata. I have, therefore, consid- | 
ered it as one formation, and have distinguished its divisions simply as 
the bowlder or lower and the laminated or upper member, and have called 
the whole the “ Erie clay,” accepting the name conferred by Sir William 
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Logan upon the same formation where conspicuously exposed on the 
north shore of Lake Erie. i 

The Erie clay immediately underlies the surface over a large part of 
the northern half of the State. This is especially true of the counties 
included in the Western Reserve, and has given them the clay soil 
which makes them the great dairy district of the West. In the north- 
western portion of the State the Hrie clay is very thick, frequently 100 
feet, and continuous, but it is more generally covered with lacustrine 
deposits than on the Reserve. In several of the north-western counties 
it has been pierced by numerous wells, sunk to obtain water, and its 
thickness and structure have been by this means very clearly revealed. 
It is here found to have a thickness of 100 to 150 feet, to contain irregu- 
lar sheets of sand, gravel, and bowlders, which are water-bearing, and 
the source from which the artesian wells of this region are supplied with 
their flow of water. It should also be said, that in this part of the State 
the Erie clay contains more and larger bowlders than farther south. 
These are, for the most part, fragments of crystalline rock, which have 
come from the far north, with many others derived from the Silurian 
and Devonian limestone, which outcrop in the lake region, north of 
Ohio, but south and west of the Laurentian belt. Among the bowlders 
contained in the Erie clay in this section, rolled masses of coal are not 
unfrequently met with, and some of these, struck in boring, have given 
rise to much hope of finding coal in the vicinity. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such hopes will be fallacious, for this coal has undoubtedly 
come from the coal-field of Michigan. In the Maumee valley the upper 
portion of the Hrie clay is often laminated, and its color is yellow where 
exposed to atmospheric action. 

In the more easterly of the northern counties the Erie clay is gener- 
ally thickly set with small fragments of shale, evidently derived from 
the Huron and Erie shales excavated to form the basin of Lake Erie. On 
weathered surfaces these fragments are exposed in great numbers, and the 
clay is rendered yellow or brown by the oxidation of its iron. In recent 
sections this change of colors is found to follow down all cracks in the 
clay as far as atmospheric water penetrates, and where such joints are 
numerous it is divided into irregular blocks, of which the central por- 
tion will be blue or gray, the exterior brown. The best development 
of the Erie clay in the northern part of the State is found in the old 
valley of the Cuyahoga, which it fills from the bottom to a point some 
60 feet above the lake-level, giving a total thickness of 280 feet. It 
covers the highlands adjoining, however, rising to the height of 400 to 
500 feet above the lake. It there has a thickness of from 10 to 30 feet. 
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At Cleveland that portion of the Erie clay which lies above the river is 
finely laminated and without pebbles or bowlders, but beneath the lake 
surface, as shown by the excavation for the new tunnel, the clay is thickly 
set with fragments of shale, and contains a few small bowlders. These 
are composed of granite, greenstone, or crystalline limestone, brought 
from the Canadian highlands, and are usually ground off and striated. 
At the mouth of the old valley of Rocky river the bowlder clay rises to 
the height of 50 feet above the lake, and the laminated clay of the 
Cuyahoga valley is wanting. Twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga the base of the Erie clay is distinctly shown. It is there a 
remarkably tough, compact, gray hard-pan, wholly unstratified, and con- 
taining many rounded and scratched bowlders. It rests upon a mass of 
fine-grained sandstone, in layers of a foot or more in thickness. These 
have been much broken up by the ice, and the under part of the clay is 
thickly set with angular or partially rounded fragments. Where undis- 
turbed, the ledge of sandstone bears the characteristic glacial marks. 
Following the valley of the Cuyahoga from its mouth to the summit of 
the watershed at Akron, we find the following section of Drift deposits, 
which will show the relations of the Erie clay to the overlying members 
of the Drift series: 

No. 1. Gravel, sand, and bowlders, more or less stratified, and form- 
ing hills resting on the Conglomerate, but from which the materials 
have been washed down, covering No. 2. 

No. 2. Stratified sand and sandy clay; the latter in many remark- 
ably even and well-defined alternations, yellow, blue, and red in color. 
Thickness, 30 to 100 feet. 

No. 3. Finely laminated clay, without pebbles or bowlders; as a gen- 
eral rule, yellow where weathered, blue where its iron is protoxide. In 
two instances striated bowlders of Cuyahoga shale, which forms the 
rocky walls of the valley, were found imbedded in this laminated clay, 
evidently dropped into the position they occupy. The greatest observed 
thickness of this deposit is 90 feet. 

No. 4. Pebbly Erie clay, penetrated by oil wells 228 feet to rock bot- 
tom of valley. 

In the foregoing section, No. 1 represents a portion of the kames, or 
sand and gravel series of the highlands; No. 2, the lacustrine deposits of 
the upper Drift; No. 3, the laminated portion of the Erie clay; and No. 4, 
its pebbly aspect. The composition of the mass of Erie clay which fills 
the Cuyahoga valley will be seen from the section given below, taken at 
the well of the Standard Oil Company, in the city of Cleveland: 
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SECTION OF ERIE CLAY. 
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On the lake-shore, a mile distant from this locality, a carbonaceous 
stratum, with many logs of coniferous trees, lies on the surface of the 
Krie clay, and separates this from the Delta sand deposit above. 

An analysis made by Prof. Wormley of an air-dried specimen of the 
laminated portion of the Erie clay from this locality gave the following 
results : 


VEALED: Rade side bevecsiecestetanlcbecctaceacecuveayntctouaenc cued aeae te eon en tan ee satan ecu te asin 4.00 
DUT CIC HACTALE Cece Secas velateeceussboresiclocneunteseeeaece eee Cuene count ened eco tenn nes 59.70 
aX AUN COU Ge Wyse A Ne Rae ae ASL SLL EBLE URS Sa el SU A a Ne 14.80 
Prom,  SESOUMTORIGME ee ee icee shee hewetieeee secceuseeeae eet eee cmee aoe ee tee trone eee aaa 4.60 
IMS NCARDOMATCMR ee ecy caseveetec tae eee etanee Conus emaee ie accor PATE ES eeaee 8.90 
EASINESS a ere R ON ALA LS TELGUSE, cee water eS omlonite cco tr ecwa nace ci ataneeaeaee 5.14 
Fixedvalkaltea ieee besstec eee both Aanee hs ast sd wcilebieolestam ecient aeeratees 3.40 
100.54 


Along the summit of the watershed the Hrie clay is less distinctly 
shown than in most other parts of the State. Many patches of it 
remain, however, and it would seem to have been once much more 
widely spread than now. From this region it has unquestionably been 
generally washed away by the drainage from the glacier when it filled 
the lake-basin and terminated at its southern rim; and subsequently, 
when this rim was a chain of islands, washed—and in some instances 
swept over—by the waves of our great inland sea, the clay was still 
further removed, and kames and sand banks left in its place. In the 
southern portion of the glaciated area, the Hrie clay is pretty con- 
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stantly present, but it is less conspicuous than farther north, because it 
is thinner, is more generally covered with later deposits, and has been 
cut away along the great channels of drainage, through which the waters 
of the lake-basin were drained into the Ohio. It isasomewhat singular 
circumstance that the bowlder clay is more continuous in the counties 
which lie along the margin of the Drift area, than nearer the divide 
where the Drift deposits are thicker; probably for the reason that shore 
waves and draining streams have been more general and powerful in 
their action, and have removed the clay in the region where it is less 
abundant. Throughout most of the southern counties of the State the 
bowlder clay may be found in many exposures, forming the basal portion 
and perhaps half the thickness of the upland drift. In the valleys it is 
less constantly present. In the reports of Prof. Orton, on Hamilton, 
Clermont, Highland, Montgomery, and other counties, more detailed 
descriptions of the Drift deposits of southern Ohio will be found than 
can be given here. A type section, however, from Clermont county, 
quoted from Prof. Orton’s report, will serve to give a good general idea 
of the relations of the bowlder clay to the other members of the Drift 
series. 


SECTION OF DRIFT, SOUTHERN OHIO. 


No. 1. Soil. 
No. 2. Surface clays, generally white ; sometimes blackened by swampy 
COMMIBIONSMENMLIrElysIrEe LOM ONAN Eleascesecctescaedess-cbecescuseeesass 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 3. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, 
often constituting the surface instead of No. 2; seldom over... 10 feet. 


No. 4. Forest soil; a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable 
matter, with occasional beds of peat; in some districts re- 


LACE AMMO CMEOMIOT Er seeere acs core cocenentwonctWelcegiea ceeaceuns eeusb vate 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 5. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand 
MLenCal ate dame shine OM auMNe mOckay) MOOK weqcresje-cetssssecejec see se ioe 5 to 20 feet. 


_ Prof. Orton thus describes the bowlder clay of this region: ‘‘The 
bowlder clay, or hard-pan, is found very generally, but not universally, in 
the northern and central regions of Clermont county. It is shown in 
many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, and in 
such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is covered by 
varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. Where 
the total depth of the Drift beds reaches twenty feet, a ful,half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the district in which it occurs. It is 
composed of dark-blue, fine-grained, and tenacious clay, holding pol- 
ished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are de- 
rived from the blue limestone formation, though frequent representatives 
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of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of blue limestone are 
scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still unworn. 
The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystalline and 
igneous rocks that are found in situ only to the north of the great lakes. 
Specimens of northern ores—iron, copper, and lead—are sometimes, 
though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowlder clay, 
and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable theoretical 
interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention which it well 
_ enough deserves.” 

Rolled fossils derived from the older rocks are not uncommon in the 
Erie clay—Spzrifer mucronatus from the Hamilton being the most abun- 
dant. Except these, I have never discovered any organic remains in 
the formation, though shells and timber are reported to have been found 
in it. From the fact that it is a mass of glacial detritus, it seems almost 
impossible that any shells could be contained in it, and I suspect that 
all the cases of this kind reported are errors occasioned by confounding 
the Erie clay with the overlying beds of later date. The buried timber 
found at Cleveland lies distinctly above, and not in the Hrie clay. The 
piece of wood obtained by Mr. M. C. Read, referred to in the report on 
Lake county, was a rolled fragment, and coniferous. It was thought 
by Mr. Read to be buried in the Erie clay, but it was found near the 
lake-shore, and may possibly have been deposited there by other agen- 
cies than those which spread this formation. 

From the fact that the Erie clay, with its bowlder and laminated divi- 
sions, holds the same relation to the glaciated surface with the ‘“‘bowlder ” 
and “‘ Leda” clays of eastern Canada, and the ‘‘ Champlain” and “ glacial” 
clays of the Atlantic coast, it has been regarded as their equivalent, in 
time as well as place. The proof of identity is, however, yet wanting. The 
bowlder and Leda clays of the St. Lawrence valley accumulated in a sub- 
sidence of the eastern coast, in which the waters of the Atlantic followed 
the retreating glaciers, covered and in part stratified the materials 
eround up by them; and they contain marine shells of an arctic char- 
acter. These clays do not, however, reach far enough inland to connect 
with the Erie clays of the lake-basins, and it is quite possible that they 
were not exactly synchronous. 

By Prof. Dawson the greater part of the markings which are usually 
attributed to glaciers are supposed to have been produced by icebergs, 
and it is his theory that, by a general subsidence of the continent, an 
arctic current, carrying icebergs, flowed up the St. Lawrence valley 
through the basins of the great lakes, accomplishing in great part the 
erosion which has been effected there, and passing downward to the 
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Gulf by the valley of the Mississippi. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are such, however, that I am sure Prof. Dawson, clear-sighted 
and conscientious as he is, would abandon it if he could examine with 
his own eyes the surface geology of the lake-basin and the Mississippi 
valley. Without going into a lengthy argument to disprove this view, 
I will mention one or two facts which seem to me incompatible with it. 

First. The basins of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario have unquestion- 
ably been excavated by glaciers, and not by icebergs. The evidence of 
this is conclusive. From my own observations on the erosive action of 
glaciers in the Alps and in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
I do not hesitate to assert that the inscription left on the bottom and 
sides of Lake Erie was made by a glacier, and nothing else. The uni- 
form, continuous, and exact furrowing of horizontal and vertical sur- 
faces which is visible among the islands of Lake Hrie, is the precise 
counterpart of that which is executed by glaciers, and it certainly could 
not have been done by floating ice.* 

Second. A deep, broad ocean current flowing through the lake-basin 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence would certainly have brought marine 
shells further than they have been traced by Prof. Dawson, and we 
should now find them more or less abundantly throughout our Hrie clay. 

Third. We should find in our Drift deposits abundant representatives 
of the rocks which form the shore of eastern Canada, Labrador, etc., but, 
so far as I know, not a trace of any of these rocks has been discovered 
in our Drift; while, on the contrary, nearly all the constituents of the 
Driit can be traced to places of origin in localities north and north-west 
of Ohio. Some of these materials are so peculiar, such as the native 
copper, and epidotic rock containing metallic copper, and this copper 
including specks of silver, that there can be no possible mistake about 
its derivation. The discovery of northern Drift in Louisiana has been 
suggested as an argument in favor of this hypothesis, but it should be 
remembered that this drift lies at the bottom of the entire Quaternary 


* Probably no finer exhibition of glacial markings exists in the world than those 
which cover the summits and slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon. Here we 
find, over hundreds of square miles, rocks of all kinds, planed, polished, and 
grooved in the most surprising way. These markings lead from various centers, and 
I have traccd them down continuously 2,500 feet below the present snow line. Who- 
ever goes there doubting the erosive power of elaciers, will come away doubting no 
longer. And whoever comes from this scene of stupendous Alpine glaciation to the 
glaciated rocks of Ohio, and especially of the islands in Lake Erie, will not hesitate 
for a moment to attribute the inscriptions he finds here to the same agent that has 
planed and scored the slopes of the Oregon mountains. 
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series, that it is in fact valley Drift, such as was transported by the 
Mississippi while the continent was several hundred feet higher than 
now, and the river current swift enough to carry material from its head- 
waters to the Gulf. The Champlain epoch came long afterward, when 
the Gulf coast was sunk one thousand feet lower than when the valley 
Drift of Louisiana was deposited. In that submergence the valley of 
the Mississippi was an arm of the sea. Still water then filled the val- 
ley of the Ohio, and the upper Drift deposits of the Ohio valley were 
laid down over not only the bowlder clay, but the Forest Bed that covered 
it. If this submergence was synchronous with that of the Atlantic 
coast, in which the Champlain clays were deposited—a point not yet 
established—then our representatives of the Champlain are the upper 
Drift deposits of the Ohio valley, the Lacustrine clays of the lake-basin, 
and ‘the Loess of the Western States. Hven if synchronous with the 
marine Champlain clays, our Erie clays, where stratified, are fresh- 
water deposits made in a different water-basin and at a higher level, as 
some portions of our laminated Erie clay are found nearly one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 


MODE OF FORMATION OF THE ERIE CLAY. 


As some misapprehension, as it has seemed to me, has prevailed in re- 
gard to the manner in which the materials forming the Erie clay were 
deposited, I venture to suggest a view of the mode of formation of this 
member of the Drift series to which a careful study of the phenomena 
it presents has led me. As we learn from all observations on the erosive 
action of glaciers, the materials exeavated and comminuted by a glacier 
are carried forward by it, and are thrust out at its extremity. If coarse, 
they are left there, with whatever blocks it transports on its surface, 
as a terminal moraine. If fine, they are more or less completely washed 
away by the water draining from it. This finer material is what renders 
all the streams flowing from a glacier “turbid, or milky.” The character 
of the material ground up and transported by a glacier, and the propor- 
tion of fine to coarse material deposited by it, will vary with the nature 
of the rock over which it passes, the freedom of the drainage from it, and 
the presence or absence of overhanging cliffs and pinnacles, from which 
blocks may descend upon its surface. The great glacier which once cov- 
ered so much of Ohio, like all others of ancient and modern times, un- 
doubtedly pushed out and left behind it the coarse and fine flour which 
it ground. As the rocks over which it passed were, for some hundreds 
of miles northward, soft sedimentary strata, mostly shale and limestone, 
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the product of its grinding action was a calcareous clay, thickly studded 
with fragments of the excavated material. From the fact that the slope 
over which this glacier moved was very gentle, and a great barrier 
crossed its path, the drainage was never free, except locally, and as a 
consequence, the greater part of the ground material was never washed 
away, nor even suspended in water, and it remains as a sheet of irregu- 
lar thickness, and mostly unstratified bowlder clay. It is mainly com- 
posed of the debris of the shales and limestones which occupied an area 
of many hundreds of square miles, from which they have been removed, 
in and north of the basin of Lake Erie. The few well-worn pebbles 
and bowlders of crystalline rock contained in the bowlder clay are frag- 
ments brought by the glacier from the far-distant Canadian highlands. 
In their long journey, few have resisted the attrition to which they were 
subjected, and these have been worn, scratched, and planed off as we find 
them. As we go northward and approach their place of origin, they 
become more and more abundant, and increase in size. 

Since the glacier that formed our bowlder clay was a broad ice-sheet, 
and passed over a nearly level plain, where there were no summits or 
pinnacles from which stones or earth could fall upon it, all the material 
it carried was pushed along beneath it, or was frozen in to its under sur- 
face. Hence few large, and no angular blocks were brought by it from 
the northern highlands. Some blocks of large size were, as we know, 
torn by it from ledges of limestone and sandstone within or near the 
limits of our State; as we find in the northern counties masses of Cor- 
niferous limestone, evidently taken from the islands in Lake Hrie, or 
from the outcrops of this formation north of the Lake. These were car- 
ried one hundred miles or more south-west, to points several hundred 
feet above their places of origin. 

That the bowlder clay was not deposited beneath the glacier, as some- 
times stated, is apparent from the fact that it covers the glaciated surface 
on which the ice rested, in a sheet sometimes a hundred feet in thick- 
ness. lt must, therefore, have accumulated at the margin of the glacier. As 
the glacier retreated northward, the clay which it pushed out accumu- 
lated year by year, following it till it rose on to the Canadian highlands, 
where, with hard material, and free drainage to wash away the finer 
portions, it is largely replaced by beds of gravel, sand, and bowldezs. In 
the retreat of the great ice-sheet across the lake-basin, at first small 
pools, then larger basins, and, finally, a great inland sea, bordered it on 
the south. In these bodies of water a portion of the material ground up 
was suspended, and then deposited as the laminated portion of the Hrie 
clay. This, as I conceive, is the true and simple history of its formation. 
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The theory advanced by Prof. N. H. Winchell, in his paper on the 
Drift of the North-west, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June and July, 1878, viz., that the Erie clay is a mass of dust or ditt, 
which gathered on the surface of the glacier and was dropped, as it 
melted, seems to me to be quite untenable, as there were no highlands 
surrounding the great ice-sheet from which the earth could be washed or 
blown on to its surface; and all material grasped by the glacier in its 
motion tends to work out below rather than at the surface, inasmuch as 
the glacier grows from above downward, melting below, and being re- 
newed by constantly recurring snow-falls above. It may also be said 
that no existing glaciers terminate in the manner suggested by Prof. 
Winchell—. ¢., in a thin, earth-covered edge—but they always end in 
an abrupt ice-wall. 

The glaciers of the Alps and Himalayas, those of Terra del Fuego, 
described by Agassiz, and those of Alaska by Blake, all tell the same 
story. The true counterparts, however, of the great glaciers now under 
consideration, are the continental glaciers of Greenland and the Ant- 
arctic. 


, THE FOREST BED. 


Allusions have frequently been made on the preceding pages to a sheet 
of vegetable matter which overlies the Erie clay in various parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, etc. Buried timber has frequently been found in sink- 
ing wells and in other excavations in different parts of the valley of the 
Mississippi, but the connection and significance of the phenomena were 
first pointed out in the reports of the present Geological Survey. A great 
number of instances of the occurrence of buried timber, peat, and car- 
bonaceous layers in the Drift are given by different writers on geology. 
A few only of these can be cited here: 

1. oss County, Ohio. Wood, apparently cedar, from a well in clay 30 
feet from surface, 150 to 200 feet above Scioto river. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

2. Coventry, Summit County, Ohio. Muck and branches of trees, 42 feet 
beneath surface, in a well 544 feet above Lake Erie. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

3. Cleveland, Ohio. <A carbonaceous stratum, with many trunks of 
coniferous wood on surface of Hrie clay beneath 20 feet of sand, and gravel, 
and clay (Delta deposit), 50 feet above Lake Hrie. 

4. Hamilton County, Ohio. Thirty-five wells containing muck beds, 
leaves, or timber, from 800 to 500 feet above the Ohio. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

5 Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. An upright trunk and roots of a tree 
in blue clay, at the depth of 30 feet. (David Christy.) 

6. Highland County, Ohio. In the village of Marshall, eleven wells out 
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of twenty have reached a stratum of vegetable matter with leaves, 
branches, roots, and tree trunks. Many similar cases in the same 
county. (Orton.) 

7. Clermont and several adjoining counties. Ancient soil above the bowl- 
der clay, and below the upper Drift deposits. (Orton.) 

8. Germantown, Montgomery County, Ohio. Bed of peat from 12 to 20 
feet in thickness, the surface covered with sphagnous mosses, grasses, and 
sedges, and containing quantities of coniferous wood, with twigs, branches, 
and berries of red cedar; also, containing bones of elephant and masto- 
don, and teeth of giant beaver, the whole covered with 90 feet of gravel 
and sand. (Orton.) 

9. All through South-western Indiana. Ancient soil, with peat, muck, 
rooted stumps, trunks, branches, and leaves of trees, 2 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, 60 to 120 feet below surface, called ‘‘Noah’s cattle-yards,” water 
of wells spoiled by them. (John Collett.) | 

10. Peoria County, Illinois. Drift over Coal Measures; average thick- 
ness, 70 feet, consisting of blue clay below 50 feet thick, overlaid by old 
soil, with cedar timber; above this, yellow clay and sand 16 to 20 feet 
thick ; section shown by thirty-nine borings and many wells. (William 
Chapman.) 

11. Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and many places in Ohio Valley. Old soil, 
with trunks and roots of trees, the latter in situ, layers of leaves, ripened 
fruits, grasses, and sedges, all clearly distinguishable. Several of the 
species of trees and plants can be determined, some by their wood, others 
by their leaves and fruit. Among them may be named the sycamore 
beech, shell-bark hickory, buckeye, red cedar, and wild balsam apple, 
6 feet above low-water mark, and 40 feet below flood plain. (Orton. Vol. 
I., Part I., p. 427.) 

12. Several Counties in Towa. An old soil, with buried timber, from 40 
to 50 feet beneath the surface, struck in sinking wells over several coun- 
ties. (Morris Miller, in letter.) 

13. Walworth County, Wisconsin. Timber resembling white cedar, from 
a well 18 feet deep in the prairie region, about 250 feet above Lake Mich- 
igan. (I. A. Lapham.) : 

14. Appleton, Wisconsin. Red cedar in red clay, 18 feet below surface, 
150 feet above Lake Michigan ; also, white cedar, 30 feet below surface, 
in red clay. (Dr. C. 8. E. Beach, cited by Col. Whittlesey.) 

15. Green Bay, Wisconsin. Apparently willow in red clay, 50 feet 
below the surface of Lake Michigan. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

16. lowa City, Iowa. Two logs of resinous timber in a well 60 feet 
deep on general level of country. (Col. Whittlesey.) 
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17. Grand Sable, south shore of Lake Superior. Layer of roots and limbs 
of trees, sometimes 12 or 14 feet thick, resting on bluish-drab clay, cov- 
ered with sand interstratified with gravel 300 feet thick. (Sir William 
Logan, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 905.) : 

18. Toronto, Canada. Trunks and branches of trees imbedded in yel- 
low clay overlying blue clay, at a depth of from 10 to 20 feet from the sur- 
face. (Prof. Hinds.) 

It is by no means certain that all the cases cited above belong to one 
category, as timber may have been buried, in some instances, quite 
deeply, by causes that now are in operation; but excluding all doubtful 
cases, a sufficient number of well authenticated facts remain to justify 
us in the conclusion announced on a preceding page, viz: ist. That 
after the retreat of the glacier from the glaciated area, a growth of veg- 
etation spread over the surface of the bowlder clay, reaching northward 
to and into the lake-basin, and westward to and beyond the Mississippi. 
2d. That a forest occupied the surface long enough to produce a deep car- 
bonaceous soil over all the lower and more moist portions. 3d. In the 
marshy portions of this land surface beds of peat were formed, in some 
instances even 20 feet in thickness. 4th. Most of the ancient forest was 
coniferous, and cedar and cranberry grew in the peat bogs; from which 
we may infer that the climate was colder than now in the same region. 
5th. In the Forest Bed we find the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, 
giant beaver,* and some other animals, which mark this as the first 
horizon of life in the Drift series. In deposits of later age, even reach- 
ing to the advent of man, extinct or existing species of animals and 
plants are abundantly represented, but I have never been able to obtain 
any proof of the existence of organic remains in the Hrie clay. 

While ice covered so much of our State, whatever animal or vegetable 
life existed north of the Ohio was confined to the highlands east of the 
Scioto valley. We have every reason to believe, however, that the mam- 
moth, mastodon, megatherium, megalonyx, etc., lived on the southern 
portion of our continent during the glacial period. 

Though occupying an insignificant portion of the vertical thickness of 


* In several of the wells which penetrate the Forest Bed, chopped timber and chips 
are reported to have been found. As the number of such cases is so numerous, we 
must suppose that the stories are founded on fact, and I have suggested that possibly 
the chopping was done by the great dental chisels of the giant beaver. The common 
beaver is capable of cutting down trees of large size, as at one of our camps on the 
Dolores river, in Arizona, I measured three cottonwood trees, felled by the beaver, 
each of which was more than two and one-half feet in diameter above the cut. The 
Giant Beaver could as easily have felled trees six in diameter. 
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our Drift deposits, the Forest Bed represents a great lapse of time. The 
advance of a forest growth over the barren Drift area must have been 
slow, and much time was certainly required to form the distinct sheet of 
carbonaceous matter which we now find. The climate of the State, at 
that period, must have been cold and damp, as the glaciers were still 
near, and the drainage from them which filled the water basin was icy 
cold. 

In the Forest Bed of the valley Drift we find quite a number of plants 
of the species now growing in the same localities, and such as could not 
have grown there had the climate been much colder than now, but the 
deep valley would have been warmer than the uplands; and, as has been 
already stated, it is not certain that the old soils of the valleys and the 
highlands are of the same age, though both belong to periods when the 
physical condition of the country was quite different from the present. 
Further investigations, following up the suggestions and conjectures now 
made, will undoubtedly result in the perfect elucidation of this interest- 
ing chapter on the complicated history of the Drift. 

I should not omit to mention that a stratum of bog iron ore accom- 
panies the old soils in both the valley and upland Drift beds. 


DRIFT OF THE TERRACE EPOCH. 


The materials which overlie the Forest Bed, and which form the upper- 
most members of the stratified Drift deposits, are clearly the product of 
a wide-spread submergence of an immense area in the Western States 
which had before been dry land. In a great number of instances in 
southern Ohio, where the Forest Bed is present, the materials overlying 
it have been penetrated in water wells, and their character has been 
accurately determined. For the purpose of showing what these strata 
are, I quote again, in part, the general section of the upland Drift of Cler- 
mont county, as described by Prof. Orton (Vol. I, Part I, p. 440): 


No. 1. Surface clays, generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy 

conditions yemtireliyiree irom! QvAVE)......cc.0. secescocs cecoesese cones sacs 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 2. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, often 

constituting the surface instead of 1. Thickness seldom ex- 


COC MIM ee eee nde Man Ey acl lenala’s uuu eer safiotiaa daaaicek lh degamend cummete sexe 10 feet.. 
No. 3. Forest soil and bog iron ore. 


No. 4. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan. 


The white clay of the above section is a somewhat localized deposit,. 
but one that is spread over a wide area. In Clarke county it is called 


the Springfield clay, and has been worked as a brick and tile clay for: 
3 
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many years. It contains so little iron that the ware made from it is 
white, or cream color. A similar clay at Miamisburg, supposed by 
Prof. Orton to be of the same age, has been quite extensively used for 
paint. A like deposit in the valley Drift at Cincinnati has been used 
in forming concrete for the bottom and sides of the new reservoir. Every 
thing indicates that this is a lacustrine deposit, that is, that it accumu- 
lated at the bottom of a body or basin of fresh water. It is probable that 
a precisely similar clay is now being deposited in Lake Geneva by the 
milky water that flows from the glaciers. We may even carry the anal- 
ogy further, by supposing this to be the very finest portion of the bowl- 
der clay, which, stretching over the northern divide, was washed away 
by shore waves and draining streams, and was deposited in the still 
waters of the gulf or bay formed by the valley of the Ohio in its last 
submergence. The yellow clay, abounding with gravel, and containing 
occasional bowlders, which overlies the Forest Bed, and is more generally 
the surface deposit of southern Ohio, is evidently the more immediate 
and coarser product of the action of the in-coming flood, and copious 
drainage from the north upon the ancient forest-covered land, of which 
the sub-soil was the bowlder clay. So far as yet observed, there is no 
satisfactory proof that an ice-sheet passed over the State of Ohio after 
the accumulation of the old Forest Bed. The yellow clay under consid- 
eration is quite different from the blue bowlder clay which lies beneath it 
and the Forest Bed; and it seems scarcely possible that it could have been 
spread by glaciers, and the Forest Bed and bowlder clay be left so intact 
over large areas. I would rather ascribe it to the action of water; but 
calling to the aid of that water the icebergs that we know floated on 
the surface of the inland sea, and, in the flooding of the Ohio valley, 
passed over the summit, or through the gaps of the divide, and scattered 
gravel and bowlders along their route in the country farther south. 

If, as seems probable, the stratified sediments which once partially 
filled the immediate valley of the Ohio, and now form terraces like 
those at New Richmond and Lawrenceburg, belong to the same epoch 
with the upland Drift of southern Ohio, it would appear that when the 
Forest Bed accumulated the continent was somewhat higher than now, 
-and the Ohio flowed at a lower level; and that during the subsequent 
‘submergence the later Drift sediments were deposited over all the irregu- 
larities of the surface. 

In the basin of the great lakes, the upper portion of the Drift series is 
not quite so distinctly marked as in the valley of the Ohio, perhaps for 
the reason that in the descent of the water line of the inland sea nearly 
‘every portion of the slope which formed the southern boundary was 
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exposed to the full force of its great waves, and, as a consequence, the 
denudation has been greater there. In the Maumee valley, however, 
the yellow laminated clays which form the summit of the Drift series 
are regarded by Mr. Gilbert, who has carefully examined them, as of 
lacustrine origin, and of comparatively modern date. 

In the valley of the Cuyahoga—which was a deep gorge previous to 
the epoch under consideration—we find a series of finely stratified yel- 
low, blue, and red sandy clays, that overlie all the other Drift deposits. 
These are very peculiar in character, and seem to represent a portion of 
the Drift series, which, if once generally deposited in the lake basin, has 
been for the most part since removed. The nature of these strata may be 
gathered from the following sections : 
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In the preceding sections the clay is all more or less loamy, 7. ¢., mixed 
with very fine sand; and though plastic when wet, is crumbling when 
dry. All the layers contain much iron: that in the blue bands, which 
are finer and wetter, as protoxide; that in the yellow layers, which are 
somewhat ochery, in the condition of hydrated sesquioxide; that in the 
red bands, as anhydrous peroxide. The remarkably regular stratification 
of the series of beds now under consideration proves them to have been 
deposited in quiet water ; and as they reach down the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles, apparently connecting with the laminated portion 
of the Erie clay, we are compelled to conclude they were deposited in the 
Cuyahoga valley when it was completely filled with the water of Lake 
Erie; and the absence of all coarse material proves conclusively that this 
was not then a drainage channel. From their peculiarly permeable and 
loamy character, these clays would be removed with more facility than 
any other of our Drift deposits; and it is probable that the only reason 
why they are present here, while wanting over most of the slope of the 
watershed, is, that, in this deep gorge, they have been protected from the 
action of the shore waves, which washed away from the surrounding 
country all of the superficial deposits, except the tough and impervious 
bowlder clay. 


THE LOKSS. 


The “Bluff formation” of the West is sometimes called the “ Loess,”’ 
from its resemblance to the Loess of the Rhine. I have designated it, ina 
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paper on the Drift of the Mississippi valley, published some years since, 
as a “‘Lacustrine, non-Glacial Drift deposit,” and considered ‘it the sedi- 
ment precipitated from the waters of our great inland sea in its shallow 
and more quiet portions, to which icebergs, with their gravel and bowl- 
ders, had no access.” It is evidently the most recent of our stratified 
Drift deposits, and I regard it as the equivalent of the lacustrine, ochery 
clays, enumerated in the preceding sections, and of the surface clay and 
loam, which overlie the Forest Bed in the Ohio valley. Some years since, 
Mr. Morris Miller, writing me from Iowa, where he was carefully observ- 
ing the surface geology, made a suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
Loess, which has been fully confirmed by the descriptions and conclu- 
sions of the geologists of Iowa and Missouri; 7. e., that the Loess is the 
silt brought down by the Missouri river, and spread over the great water 
basin that occupied the Mississippi valley at the time of its deposition. 
As the water was gradually withdrawn, the Loess was deposited farther 
and farther southward, until now it is carried into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Loess is simply a river silt, just such as now renders the waters of 
the Missouri so remarkably turbid. All rivers transport more or less 
sediment. the quantity and the character of which depend upon the 
configuration and geology of the country through which they flow. It 
is said that the sediments of the Amazon render the waters of the At- 
lantic turbid for 200 or 300 miles from its mouth; and in the season of 
floods the Mississippi discolors the waters of the Gulf to an a!most equal 
extent. As the flow of a river current is checked and finally arrested in 
a body of still water, the sediment it transports is precipitated in the 
order of its fineness, and the ratio as to quantity of the motion of the 
water. Hence around the mouth of the river the silt will be coarsest 
and thickest; finer and thinner as we recede from that point. In ex- 
amining the Loess of the Mississippi valley we find that it conforms 
precisely to this law, being thickest and most sandy about the old mouth 
of the Missouri in eastern Iowa, Missouri, and western Illinois. North 
and east of this region the Loess becomes thinner and finer, until it 
merges into and is lost in the sediments transported by streams which 
drained into the Mississippi Gulf, or Lake, from the east. 

The Loess is called the Bluff formation, because it once formed the 
upper part of the filling of the old rocky troughs of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and having been but partially washed out by the present 
streams, often stands as bluffs along the water side. In such cases, how- 
ever, the Loess is simply a facing to the rocky bluffs which form the true 
walls ot the valleys. 

It is an interesting fact that the Loess is generally separated from the 
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underlying older Drift deposits by a carbonaceous layer, or old soil, which 
shows that it was laid down on a submerged land surface. Whether this 
soil corresponds to our Ohio Forest Bed remains to be proven, but it seems 
highly probable that they are continuous and identical. Dr. EK. Andrews 
states that the Loess covers the upper ridge at the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, and he infers that the water from which it was deposited was rap- 
idly withdrawn, as otherwise it would have been washed from exposed 
points from shore waves, and its continuity be broken by beach lines. 


“BOWLDERS. 


The bowlders, or erratic blocks, as they are sometimes called, which are 
scattered over so much of the surface of the State, have attracted the at- 
tention and excited the wonder of most of its inhabitants. They are 
usually composed of some kind of crystalline or metamorphic rocks, 
such as are foreign to the geology of Ohio, and were on that account 
recognized, even by the unlearned, as foreigners which had been brought 
from a distance and strewed over the surface or perched upon declivities 
in some incomprehensible way. Though greatly varying in quantity in 
different localities, the bowlders may be said to be common to all parts 
of the State, except the highlands which have been specified .as lying 
outside of the Drift area or which rose beyond the reach of the agent or 
agents by which the distribution of the Drift material was effected. In 
the valley Drift of the channels of the Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and 
even the Ohio, bowlders are exceedingly common, but they are never of 
_large size, and are only such as have been washed down by river cur- 
rents from their original places of deposition; and these grow smaller 
and smaller as we descend the valleys in which they are found. 

Some of the bowlders distributed over Ohio are of immense size, and 
some may be found in almost every county which have attracted special 
attention. We have space to enumerate but few of these. In Montgom- 
ery county, on the hill near the Soldiers’ Home, is a partially buried, 
rounded mass of gray granite, twelve feet in diameter horizontally, and, 
as shown by execavations, not much less vertically. This would give 
a bulk of 904 cubic feet and a weight of 75 tons. In Harrisville, Me- 
dina county, are three blocks of granite, which were, apparently, once 
parts of the same mass. The exposed portion of one of these measures is 
10x12x15 feet. This would give a weight of about 150 tons for what is 
seen only of this block. Another shows a corner projecting seven feet 
above the ground, of which the three triangular faces measure respect- 
ively 12, 15, and 12 feet along their bases. Jn the valley of Black 
river, in Huron county, above Monroeville, is a block of Corniferous 
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limestone, said to be nearly equal in bulk to a cube twenty feet on a 
side. A ereat number of bowlders, scarcely smaller than these, are 
mentioned in the notes of the Geological Corps, but these are sufficient to 
show the power of the transporting agent. Smaller bowlders are some- 
times found in immense numbers over a limited space. Near Euclid, 
in Cuyahoga county, they are so thickly strewn over a field of several 
acres as to resemble a large herd of sheep and cattle. Hven in southern 
Ohio they are locally very numerous. Prof. Orton mentions a belt of. 
these bowlders, two or three miles wide, between Dayton and Eaton, 
where they are so thickly set as to make the cultivation of the soil 
almost impossible. Here the bowlders are almost exclusively Canadian 
metamorphic rocks, among which a granite, with rose-colored felspar, a 
eray gneiss, diorite, and silicious slate, are the predominating varieties. 
Along the highlands of the divide we occasionally see blocks of consider- 
able size, which have been torn from some neighboring ledge, and among 
the smaller rounded bowlders found on and south of the divide, a large 
number are derived from indigenous rocks, but the greater part of the 
larger bowlders strewed over the surface are of foreign origin. 

Very few of the surface bowlders show any striation or planing, such 
as is seen in those of the bowlder clay. This is a distinction that has 
an important meaning; for so large a number of the bowlders in the 
glacial clay (where they have been transported by glaciers) are planed 
and scratched, that the absence of such markings from the surface bowl- 
ders is pretty good evidence that they have had a different experience. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the striated bowlders have been trans- 
ported beneath glaciers, and that the 
rounded and unscratched bowlders CoNCRETION FROM DRIFT GROUND OFF 
have not. With the great limestone Een 
bowlder of Huron county are many 
of smaller size, which are very much 
scratched and worn. These rest on 
the surface of the Huron shale, and } 
we can hardly doubt that they have co aS 
been transported and left where} | | 
found by a glacier moving from the \ “335 
north. In the vicinity of these lime- 
stone bowlders a spherical concretion 
from the Huron shale was found, of 
which one side is planed off as 
smoothly as it could be done by art. Whether it was held in the glacier, 
or in the shale, when the grinding was done, is somewhat uncertain; 
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but that it was ground off by glacial action there can be no doubt. A 
wood-cut of this interesting specimen is given on the preceding page. 

Scratched bowlders are not uncommon in the Drift of the highlands, 
and they may be always accepted as evidence that the material in which | 
they are imbedded is glacial Drift. One of these bowlders, peculiar from 
its size and position, deserves to be mentioned. This is composed of dio- 
rite, is some three feet in diameter, and is planed on three sides. It lies 
in a cutting on the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad, three 
miles south of Mansfield, and 700 feet above the Lake. 

The large unscratched bowlders described above are generally found 
on the surface. This we might suspect to be merely the result of the 
washing away of surrounding softer material; but in the great series of 
excavations which have been made in the construction of our railroads, 
canals, etc., large bowlders have been rarely met with below the surface, 
and they are scarcely found in such circumstances any where except in 
the bowlder clay of the north-west counties. We often see, also, the large 
surface bowlders resting on the fine, stratified clays which constitute the 
upper portion of the Erie clay, and on the stratified sands and clays 
which form the upper part of the Drift. It seems impossible that they 
should have been brought to such positions by glaciers or currents of 
water, as either of these agents would have torn up the underlying clays. 
We also learn, from their relative position, that these bowlders were de- 
posited at a later date than the most recent stratified beds of the Drift 
series, and that they were floated to their present resting places. In 
short, no argument is required to convince any one who will glance at 
the facts, that these bowlders, and probably the gravel and sand with 
which they are sometimes accompanied, were floated on icebergs from 
the north shore of the great fresh-water lake which once filled the lake 
basin, and that as these icebergs melted, or when they stranded, their 
loads were discharged on the top of all the Drift deposits which had been 
laid down in the preceding epochs of the Quaternary age. 


SOUTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITH ICEBERGS. 
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At the period of the greatest submergence of the land, icebergs un- 
doubtedly passed through the gaps of the divide, and thus scattered their 
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bowlders over the southern part of the State. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is not claimed that all the large bowlders were trans- 
ported by icebergs; simply that many of them must have been so trans- 
ported, and probably most of them were. The accompanying wood-cuts 
will better explain my idea of the method of transport of these bowlders 
than I can do it in words. 


NORTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITH GLACIER AND ICEBERGS. 
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That icebergs can and do transport great quantities of bowlders, gravel, 
and sand, is attested by thousands of observers who have seen them doing 
it. For example: in 1822 Captain Scoresby saw a large iceberg drift- 
ing along, loaded with earth and rocks, conjectured to be from 50,000 
to 100,000 tons; and Captain James Kent, quoted in Kane’s Arctic Hxpe- 
dition, speaks of millions of tons of stone and other solid matter carried 
by icebergs. These materials are sown broadcast over the bed of the 
North Atlantic and the banks of Newfoundland, just as formerly over 
the shallows bordering the southern shore of our fresh-water inland sea. 


KAMES. 


Along the summit of the watershed, between the Lake and the Ohio, 
from the eastern to the western margin of the State, accumulations of 
Drift material occur, which are peculiar in their character and position, 
and of which the history is less easily made out than that of any other 
portion of the Drift series. These are beds, banks, and hills of sand, 
gravel, and bowlders, with little admixture of clay. In many localities, 
these materials are heaped up into rounded, or, more often, elongated 
hills, from 50 to 100 feet in height, to which the name “ hog’s-back ” is 
very frequently applied. Sometimes several of these hills are grouped 
together, forming an undulating surface, with inclosed basins, which are 
often occupied by lakes, or peat bogs; though frequently without water, 
from the porous nature of the material which surrounds and underlies 
them. A large number of the peat bogs, lakes, and marshes, which con- 
stitute such a marked feature in the topography of the summit of the 
watershed, are surrounded by gravel hills, and owe their existence to the 
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irregular and undulating surface formed by the Drift materials under 
consideration. Nearly every county which les on the divide contains 
more or less of the gravel hills to which I have alluded, and they are the 
source from which is derived a large part of the gravel used for road- 
making and railroad ballast, and the sand employed for mortar. Few, 
only, of these gravel knolls can be enumerated here, but they will be 
recognized from description by a large number of the residents of the 
State. A typical group of these hills occurs in Randolph, Portage 
county, the general appearance of which is shown in the subjoined wood- 
cut. Others may be seen east of Ravenna, and near Harlville, where they 


GRAVEL HILLS, RANDOLPH, PORTAGE COUNTY. 


From 50 to 100 feet high ; 500 feet above Lake Erie. 


supply a vast amount of gravel used in the construction of the Atlantic 
and Great Western and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh railroads. At this 
locality we have a good illustration of the part these gravel ridges have 
played in the formation of lakes, as the two lakes, Brady’s Lake and 
Lake Pepin, are here held in basins surrounded by ridges and hills of 
gravel. In Summit county a good example of a ‘‘ hog’s-back ” is seen at 
the “Old Forge,” and its composition is fully revealed by the excava- 
tions made in the construction of the railroad and canal. At Akron, on 
both sides of the Little Cuyahoga, are heavy beds of gravel, which belong 
to this category, and which I shall have occasion to refer to again, as their 
composition and relation to the other Drift deposits are here quite plainly 
shown. In the northern part of Stark county gravel hills are very 
numerous, and an excellent example of this peculiar formation is fur- 
nished by “ Buck Hill,” of which I shall give a section on another page. 
Following the divide from Akron westward, collections of coarse Drift 
materials, in ridges, hills, or swells of the surface, will be in view almost 
constantly to the State line. In the western counties these are so well 
marked and continuous that Mr. N. H. Winchell, in describing the Drift 
phenomena of this portion of the State, brings these into the category of 
lake ridges, making two chains of them, one of which he calls the St. 
John’s ridge, the other the Wabash ridge. Both of these lie along the 
crest of the divide where it is unusually low; the St. John’s ridge having 
an elevation at different points of from 390 to 490 feet above the Lake, 
the St. Mary’s ridge, 350 to 408 feet. Careful observation will show, 
however, that this belt of sand and gravel hills has little in common 
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with the lake ridges; being composed of different materials, holding a 
higher level, and being far less continuous and uniform in altitude. It 
may easily be shown, also, that they were produced by different causes, 
and belong to a different series of Drift phenomena. They are, indeed, 
almost the exact equivalents of what are called Kames in Scotland, Eskers 
in Ireland, and Asarin Scandinavia. They are also to be compared with 
the accumulations of coarse Drift material which crown the highlands 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and in the country north of the lakes; also, 
with the “ hog’s-backs,” the abrupt conical or elongated hills of gravel 
and bowlders so common in eastern Canada and New England. 
The form and composition of the ‘‘ Kames ”’—as 

we shall call them—which are set along the high- "VG (ath, aTUAeRON | fa 
lands of Ohio, varies considerably in different cir- bn 
cumstances. Where the accumulation of material E: 
is large, it forms hills of some height, and they are | 
seen to be composed mainly of gravel and sand. f pone 
They sometimes contain bowlders, however, and | 
not unfrequently, those of considerable size; and | 
often rest upon the glaciated surface of the under- 
lying rock, with no intervening sheet of bowlder | 
‘clay or other Drift material. In other localities the | za 
gravel is more widely spread, as though dispersed faii#iss#= = SN 
from its original position, and it then frequently f . 


covers not only the bowlder clay, but also the most /se==ees5 

recent of the Drift deposits. Such cases, however, 2 

I attribute to the washing down of gravels from | Lees 

higher lands, at a comparatively recent date, Ex- 22 

amples of this may be seen in the railroad cut P2#% eseepisasscice pe 


north of Ravenna, where the gravel rests upon j 
bowlder clay, and in the cuts for the Valley rail- 
road near Akron, where it overlies the laminated os 
sandy clays which form the summit of the Drift [es 
series. The gravel and bowlders that form the | 
kames are both indigenous and exotic. In some 
instances, the underlying or neighboring rocks 
have contributed largely to make up the deposits ; |¢ 
as, near Akron, where masses of conglomerate, sand- | i 
stone, and pieces of coal, often of considerable size, | coal otal 
are found in the gravel beds; evidently derived Base conglomerate ; 428 fect - 
from the strata-which were once continuous over fanmail: 

all this region, Near Ravenna, the sandstone overlying coal No. 1 has 
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contributed largely to the formation of the masses of loose material; and 
in Stark county the compact and tough Coal-Measure limestones have 
supplied many of the rounded bowlders and gravel stones. In the 
western portion of the State, the limestones that form the Cincinnati 
arch have sometimes furnished nine-tenths of the materials composing 
the kames. Mingled with these native rocks, however, we often find a 
large, frequently a preponderating, number of representatives of the crys- 
talline or paleeozoic rocks of the country north of the lakes, viz., granite, 
greenstone, quartzite, silicious slate, crystalline limestone, and also peb- 
bles and fossils of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of the varieties found 
in Canada and not in Ohio. These transported masses are generally 
small, well rounded, and never, so far as I have observed, scratched or 
ground like the pebbles and bowlders of the Erie clay; much of which is 
true glacial Drift. In one or two instances, native copper, evidently from 
Lake Superior, has been found in these gravel beds. The arrangement 
of the materials in the kames is irregular, but it generally shows plain 
indications of the action of water. Sometimes its stratification is quite | 
distinct, and bands of gravel and sand succeed each other in nearly per- 
fect horizontality and parallelism. In such cases the deposits are spread 
over a large area, and where cut into hills and tables, are plainly the 
portions of once continuous and somewhat extensive sheets. Here we 
may conclude that the materials are rearranged, having been washed 
down from higher levels and spread by the action of shore-waves and 
currents. 

The “ hog’s-backs” and more well-defined hills of the kames usually 
show oblique and irregular stratification; beds of sand, gravel, and occa- 
sionally of bowlders, alternate, but the sheets are rarely horizontal, and 
they interlock by wedging. The sand beds are also frequently cross- 
stratified. I give below a section of Buck Hill, Stark county, as a good 
illustration of the structure of our kames. It is 40 feet high, and its 
base is 560 feet above Lake Hrie. 


PROFILE SECTION OF BUCK HILL, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


A, sand. 3B, gravel, sand, and bowlders. C, sheets of sand. 
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For comparison with the above cut, I give herewith a profile section of 
a kame near Lanark, Scotland, copied from Geikie. 


SECTION OF A KAME. LANARK, SCOTLAND. 


Gravel and sand. (Geikie’s ‘‘Ice Age,” p. 213.) 


The character of the kames on the divide in Auglaize and Mercer 
counties will be seen from the following description, taken from the 
full and carefully prepared notes furnished me by Prof. N. H. Winchell. 
Speaking of the St. John’s ridge, he says: 


““At the village of St. John’s, in Auglaize county, it has its most marked develop- 
ment. It consists there of a series of gravel knolls and short subordinate ridges, 
whose height above the intervening valleys is, in some cases, over 95 feet. The sur- 
face to the east or west (the trend of the gravel belt being north-east and south-west) 
becomes an almost unbroken flat within a half mile either way, while in the direc- 
tion of the ridge this broken character of the surface prevails. This ridge is some- 
times nearly a mile across. The contents of these knolls and subordinate ridges, 
wherever seen, are always gravel and sand, in glacial stratification (7. e., in inelined 
and interlocked wedges). Some beds also consist almost entirely of rounded stones, 
of three to six inches in diameter. In excavating for gravel, bowlders of several 
hundred pounds weight have also been occasionally taken out of these banks, and 
such bowlders are sometimes seen perched on the tops of them. About a mile anda 
half south-west of Westminster, in Allen county, is one of the most remarkable of 
these subordinate ridges. It has the local name of the ‘ Devil’s Back-bone,’ and its 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLL AT ST. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE CoUNTY. (Winchell.) 
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1. Coarse and fine gravel, with a distinct, yet imperfect, assortment in horizontal beds, 15 feet. 2. Gravel 
in layers, inclined at an angle of 70°. 3. Unassorted gravel and sand. 4. Coarse gravel, with some stones. 
5. Sand in layers, inclined at angle of 70°. 6. Stones, the interstices filled with gravel. 7. Concealed. 


length north and south is about half a mile. At its northern extremity it consists 
entirely of sand and gravel in glacial stratification, but toward the north and east it 
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becomes gradually more mixed with clay, and is less evidently stratified. It is also 
forked and channeled toward the south, and extends east and west for a number of 
miles. Further south the slope is gentle, and the ridge is soon lost in a flat surface. 
This subordinate ridge is not higher than the adjoining knolls or the general level. 
In approaching it from the north, there is a sudden descent before reaching it; there 
is also a Swampy tract along each side. On the top of this ridge of gravel, and also 
on the slopes, are many large bowlders; one, which lies exactly on the summit, 
measures 4 by 23 feet. This is of diorite. Many others also seen on the ridge are of 
limestone, the Waterlime predominating.” 


The following section, taken by Mr. Winchell, will serve to illustrate 
the arrangement of materials in the kames he has described : 


SECTION OF WABASH RIDGE AT WAPAKONETA, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. (Winchell.) 
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1. Rusty hard-pan, 1 foot. 2. Unassorted gravel and sand, 1 to 4feet. 3. Damp sand, with some gravel 
1 foot. 4. Unassorted gravel and sand, with some stones a foot in diameter, 1 to 4 feet. 5. Stratified sand’ 
the beds broken by lenticular beds of unassorted sand and gravel, 1 to 4 feet. 6. Unassorted gravel and 
sand, 4 feet. 7 Unassorted sand and gravel, 2 feet. 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLLS AT ST. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 
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1. Hard-pan, 1 foot. 2. Rusty sand, 1 foot. 3. Gravelly hard-pan, 1 foot. 4. Clear sand, 6 inches: 
5. Stratified sand, 2 feet. 6. Gravel. 7. Coarse and fine sand in distinct beds, exposed, 8inches. 8. Sand, 
exposed, 4 inches. 


DRAINING OF THE INLAND SEA. 


On a former page I have referred to certain waste-weirs through 
which our great inland fresh-water sea was drained off toward the Ohio 
and Mississippi long before the present outlet was established. Some of 
those which occur in the State of Ohio were incidentally described in 
Vol. I., Part L., p. 48, of this report, where they are cited as interesting 
features in the topography. 
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It seems that in the period of the greatest submergence the larger 
part of the summit of the watershed was under water, and was swept 
by breakers and shore waves, by which some of the beds of sand and 
gravel were formed, which are described under the head of Kames; and I 
have supposed that a considerable portion of the materials composing 
these kames, or eskers, was derived from icebergs stranding on the shoals 
which now form the crest of the divide. At this time a sufficient depth 
of water existed in the passes of the watershed to float icebergs of con- 
siderable size, and as currents flowed through these passes, some of the 
bowlders scattered over southern Ohio were probably transported by 
them. When the water level had been somewhat depressed by the slow 
elevation of the continent, these gaps became, as I have supposed, waste- 
weirs, through which powerful streams of water continued to flow for a 
long time, cutting the gaps deeper, and transporting great quantities of 
gravel and bowlders, and depositing them in lines which lead down 
toward the valley of the Ohio. ) 

The first of these passes through the watershed is that traversed 
by the Miami Canal at the St. Mary’s summit. This has a level 
above the Lake of 367 feet, and connects the valleys of the Maumee 
and Miami. 

The second is that called the Tymochtee summit, in Wyandot county, 
which connects the valley of the Sandusky with that of the Scioto. 
This has an altitude at present of 337 feet. 

The third pass is in Harrisville, Medina county, between the valleys 
of Black river and the Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas, at a height of 
306 feet. 

The fourth is the Akron summit, through which the Ohio Canal 
passes, connecting the valley of the Cuyahoga with that of the Tusca- 
rawas. The summit level of the Ohio Canal is 395 feet above the Lake. 

The fifth pass is that between the valleys of Grand river and the Ma- 
honing, of which the summit is in Orwell, Ashtabula county, and has 
an altitude of 363 feet above the Lake. 

Each of these gorges is now more or less filled with Drift; but the 
remarkable similarity of level which they present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
_ producing cause. All the lines of drainage leading southward from 
these passes are marked by deeply excavated channels, now more or 
less perfectly filled by great accumulations of rolled and transported 
material, such as would be the natural product of a copious flow of water, 
continued through ages of time, and gradually diminishing and losing 
its transporting power. Whoever has passed up the valley of the Miami 
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must have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local Drift 
with which it is obstructed. This Drift is largely composed of rounded 
pebbles of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper 
part of the valley, and they doubtless represent the materials which 
once occupied the gorge now opened northward through the watershed. 
The more easterly gaps present the same phenomena The valley of 
the Scioto was once a broad and deep trough, cut in the solid rock, now 
nearly filled with beds of gravel, sand, and bowlders, of which the thick- 
ness has never been determined. In boring the State House well at 
Columbus, 123 feet of coarse, valley Drift was penetrated before the rock 
was reached. The State House stands on a terrace of gravel, sand, and 
bowlders, which is on the eastern side of the old valley, and it is appar- 
ent that the old rock trough, here at least a mile in width, was once 
filled to this level. Its depth in the central portion is, doubtless, much 
greater than it is under the city of Columbus. 

From the great bend of the Cuyahoga a belt of gravel reaches southward 
through Summit and Stark counties, forming a geological and topograph- 
ical feature which will be found described in the reports on these counties. 
There are here, apparently, two deep channels, one of which is quite filled, 
and the other is partially excavated by the Tuscarawas river. The first of 
these lies west of Canton, and has been penetrated to the depth of 100 feet 
without finding the rock bottom. Buck Hill, of which a section is given 
on page 44, is one of the gravel knolls which mark the line of this 
channel. The other gravel belt borders the present course of the Tus- 
carawas in Stark county. The numerous borings that have been made 
for coal in and near the valley of this stream show that the gravel is 
sometimes more than 100 feet in depth, reaching far below the present 
stream bed. The gravel hills and terraces west of the river, at and below 
Massillon, form parts of this belt. At the Charity School, a well was 
sunk 100 feet in gravel and sand, and coniferous wood was taken out at 
the bottom. In the town of Dover, at the junction of Sugar creek and 
the Tuscarawas, a boring for salt showed an accumulation of gravel and 
sand reaching to the depth of 175 feet below the present surface level of 
the Tuscarawas. 

The accumulation of Drift in the valley of the Beaver, and in that 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the former stream, is so unusual that 
Mr. Morris Miller, who has given much attention to the surface geol- 
ogy of this region, was much struck by it. In a paper which he has 
published, he accounts for the existence of this mass of transported 
material by supposing it to be the product of a great flood which 
burst through the gap I have described. It seems to me, however, that 
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the rolled and rounded condition of the gravel and bowlders which com- 
pose this great bed of valley Drift plainly records the action of a steady 
flowing, though powerful stream. 

A more recent water-gap, yet very ancient, apparently similar in 
character to those described above, is that which connects the valley of 
the Maumee with that of the Wabash. Of this a detailed description is 
given by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in his report on the “‘ Surface Geology o the 
Maumee Valley.” As this is so minute and graphic, I quote largely 
from it, for the purpose of bringing the facts he cites into connection 
with those observed by myself. Speaking of the old lake beaches, he 
Says: 


“The upper beach (having an altitude of 220 feet above the Lake) consists in this 
region of a single, bold ridge of sand, pursuing a remarkably straight course, in a 
north-east and south-west direction, through portions of Defiance, Williams, and Ful- 
ton counties. When Lake Erie stood at this level it was merged in the north with 
Lake Huron. Its south-west shore crossed Putnam, Allen, and Van Wert counties, 
and stretched north-west in Indiana nearly to Fort Wayne. The north-western shore 
line, leaving Ohio on the south line of Defiance county, is likewise continued into In- 
diana, and the two converge at New Haven, six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do 
not, however, unite, but, instead, become parallel, and are continued as the sides of 
a broad water-course, through which the great lake basin then discharged its sur- 
plus waters south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile and a half broad, and 
has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bottom of Drift. For twenty- 
five miles this character continues, and there is no notable fall. Three miles above 
Huntington, Indiana, however, the Drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara 
limestone, and the descent westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Hunt- 
ington the valley is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern por- 
tion of this ancient river bed the Maumee and its branches have cut channels fifteen 
to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying limestone. Most of the in- 
terval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied by a marsh, over which meanders 
the Little river, an insignificant stream, whose only claim to the title of river seems 
to lie in the magnitude of the deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At 
Huntington the Wabash emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes 
possession of the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim, or dam, which determined the altitude 
of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present level of Lake Hrie. 
Above it the stream must have resembled the Detroit, bearing a smooth surface, but 
_with enough current to excavate its soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh 
and prairie of the Little river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the 
Niagara at Buffalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. Their 
mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of gravel and sand 
which they then formed now flank their valleys as terraces, and can be traced for 
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forty miles toward their sources. When they were united by the retiring of the 
Lake, but slight cause was needed to turn them eastward along the level bottom of 
the deserted channel; and they have now cut their beds so deeply in the Driit that 
the highest freshets do not connect them with the Little river.” 


TERRACES AND BEACHES. 


The withdrawal of the water of the last submergence of the Drift took 
place slowly, and its progress was marked by periods of rest, and, per- 
haps, of recession. In these intervals, the terraces which line the banks 
of so many of our rivers were formed, and hence this has been designated 
the Terrace Epoch. Local and minor terraces are produced by streams 
as they deepen their channels and swing from side to side in their val- 
leys, but all the great and general valley terraces were formed by the 
arrest in still water of the materials transported by water in motion; 
the still water having been that of lakes subsequently drained, or that ~ 
of the ocean withdrawn from inlets or arms which it once occupied. Ter- 
races are also formed on the shores of the ocean and large lakes by shore 
waves, which deeply notch the slopes upon which they beat. Should 
the water level be depressed, or the land elevated, with intervals of sta- 
bility, such terraces would constitute a series of steps, or benches, cut in 
the superficial or rocky material of the shore. 

_ The terraces of the valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries have never 
been carefully studied, but it is well known that all the important 
streams of the Ohio system show them with more or less distinctness. 
In the Ohio valley are some strongly marked terraces, which rise high 
above the flood-plain, and are favorite sites for residences and towns. 
Cincinnati is built on one of these. This has an average elevation of 108 
feet above low-water mark in the Ohio. According to Prof. Orton, this 
may be taken as a fair sample of them all: ‘‘ It is composed of distinctly 
stratified gravel and sand of various degrees of fineness and purity. The 
gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight they seldom reach ten 
pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supplied the materials, in 
part; but a much larger proportion, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, is 
derived from the limestones of western Ohio and the crystalline rocks of 
Canada. Occasional seams of clay loam occur in the terraces, but seldom 
of tenacity enough to constitute reliable water-bearers. Less frequently 
met, but still constituting a noteworthy feature of the gravel terraces, 
are seams of bituminous coal in small, water-worn fragments.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the gravel terraces of the Ohio were once 
the bottom of this stream, then flowing 250 feet above its more ancient 
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rocky bed. As the current of this river was checked by the still water 
which then set far up from the Gulf, the coarser materials transported 
by it were deposited, forming a flood-plain which once stretched across 
the whole breadth of the valley. A subsequent elevation of the conti- 
nent made the drainage freer, and caused the river to cut away all the 
vacancy between the terraces in which it now flows. It will be under- 

stood, from the allusions before made to them,'that the gravel terraces 
are the last formed of all the series of Quaternary deposits, and they 
were produced during the retirement or reflux of the water which filled 
the whole valley and caused the deposition of the sheets of Drift which 
overlie the Forest Bed. 

The probable equivalents of these are found beneath the gravel ter- 
races in the Ohio valley, and have been described by Prof. Orton in his 
report on the geology of Hamilton county. They have also been alluded 
to on a preceding page in this chapter, and it will be remembered that 
they include an old soil, with rooted stumps, prostrate trunks, leaves, 
and fruits of trees and plants now growing in the valley of the Ohio. 
But this old soil lies nearly down at low-water mark, the flood-plain of 
the present river being forty feet above it. We have evidence, therefore, 
that at a time previous to the last submergence of the Ohio valley, and 
previous to its being filled with the gravel beds which now form its ter- 
races, the Ohio river flowed full forty feet lower than now, and its bottom 
lands were overgrown with a dense forest similar to that which now 
grows ata higher level. The record of this sequence of events, surprising 
as it may be to many, seems to be clearly legible. 

The valley of the Ohio was, for the most part, cleared of water while 
yet the lake basin was filled, and formed a great fresh-water sea. This 
was gradually drained, first by the waste-weirs, already described, and 
subsequently by the opening of other outlets, until finally the water 
level has been reduced several hundred feet, and the old inland sea is 
represented by our chain of great lakes. This depression of the water 
level either took place in a number of paroxysms, or slowly, with long 
intervals of arrest. These paroxysms, or stops, are distinctly recorded 
in the remarkable series of ancient beaches (lake ridges), terraces, and 
cliffs which mark the old shore lines on all the declivities that surround 
the lakes. Just how this vast body of water was drained away we shall 
probably never fully ascertain, but we know that it flowed off by several 
outlets, and in several directions. As remarked elsewhere, it is probable 
that the glaciers which filled the lake basins for ages, constituted ice- 
dams, that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and maintained a 
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high surface level in the water that succeeded them. As the glaciers 
melted away, one and another outlet was opened for the water, and these 
outlets were certainly deepened in the lapse of time. It is also possible 
that warping of the earth’s crust may have changed the relative altitudes 
of different portions of the margin of the lake basin. We know that 
deeply buried channels connect the basin of Lake Michigan with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, but they were probably excavated previous to or 
during the ice period, and were subsequently filled and obliterated by 
the later deposits of the Drift. The present divide between the waters 
of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is so low that water would pass 
over it if the channel of the Niagara below the falls were filled, and the 
river were forced to flow, as it once did, into Lake Ontario from the sum- 
mit of Queenstown heights. It is, therefore, evident that the margin of 
Lake Michigan has been depressed, or that the Straits of Mackinaw were 
closed by ice, earth, or rock, when Lake Erie stood, as we know it did 
stand, several hundred feet higher than now. Great changes must have 
‘taken place, also, at the Niagara outlet since the old shore lines that 
encircle Lake Hrie were marked out, as the restoration of the barrier at 
Queenstown heights would not bring the surface of the Lake up to the 
lowest of the old beaches. There is no doubt that an old channel, more 
than 200 feet deep, connects the rock basin of Lake Hrie with that of 
Lake Ontario, and the latter with the Hudson; but these old channels 
were filled with Drift deposits long before the lake ridges were made, 
and by the heaping up of Drift material the drainage was turned into 
new channels, along the line of lowest levels. It happened that this 
line ran over a spur which projects into the basin of the great lakes, and 
this spur, partially cut away, now forms the rocky barrier over which 
Niagara pours. The establishment of this line of drainage is a very 
modern affair, for all the sequence of Drift phenomena, even to the form- 
ation of the successive lake ridges, preceded it. But its antiquity, as 
compared with the reach of human history, is shown by the profound 
gorge which has been slowly excavated since the waters of Lake Erie 
began to flow over this barrier. 

‘Whatever was the condition of other portions of the country bordering 
the great lakes, we have incontestible proof that in Ohio the water of 
Lake Erie once covered all the northern counties, and reached up to the 
passes in the divide, and that subsequently the water level descended 
step by step, resting at certain intervals, while the shore waves heaped 
up beaches along the gentle slopes, cut the more abrupt declivities into 
terraces, and washed prominent rocky headlands into water-worn and 
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eften vertical cliffs, until finally the present water level was attained, 
and shore cliffs and beaches were formed as we now find them. 

The formation of the lake ridges and terraces was the last in the 
sequence of events which make the history of our surface geology. These 
bring us down to the present time, which, to our limited view, seems a 
period of rest, but every day sees something taken from the barrier of 
Niagara, and at no distant day, geologically speaking, Lake Hrie will 
have shared the fate of all lakes, and have been drained to its bot- 
tom. The present shore line, with its terraces and ridges, will then 
simply add another to the list of those that have preceded it, and which 
we can so distinctly trace upon the surface. The lake ridges, as they are 
commonly called, have been more or less minutely described by many 
writers on the geology and tepography of the lake basin. They are found 
encircling all the great lakes, but more careful observation is required 
before the relations between the different series which have been ob- 
served can be considered established. The ridges which surround Lake 
Ontario were first described by Lieutenant Roy and Sir Charles Lyell. 
They found en the Canada side eleven of these ridges, rising one above 
another, the highest being 762 feet above the surface of the Lake. On 
the south shore a similar series has been described by the New York 
geologists. Prof. Hall mentions five of these, while other observers have 
reported as many as fourteen, of which the highest has an elevation 
about the same as that of the highest on the Canada shore. Qn Lake 
Superior old lake beaches have been noticed in several localities, and 
some of them have been described in the reports of Messrs. Foster and 
Whitney. No extended survey has been made of them, however, from 
which the history of the decline of the water level can be fully made 
out. Some of them approach closely to the present water line, and give 
evidence of comparatively recent changes in that region. This is also 
shown by the interesting facts reported by Prof. Pumpelly, and brought 
to light in the excavation of the Portage Canal. Here copper imple- 
ments and the copper shoe of a setting-pole were found in the bed of a 
channel, which, though now dry land, was evidently once filled with 
water, and was navigated by the ancient inhabitants of this region. 

On the Canadian side of Lake Superior, at Petit Ecris, seven terraces of 
sand and gravel rise, one above ancther, to the height of 931 feet above 
the sea level. Their elevations above the Lake are respectively 30, 40, 
90, 224, 259, 267, and 331 feet. Terraces in the solid rock, marking old 
water lines, have been also noticed in the north shore of Lake Superior 
by the Canadian geologists. The ridges of Lake Huron have never been 
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carefully examined, but they are mentioned as occurring in various 
places, and at different levels, by Dr. Bigsby and Sir William Logan. 
On Owen’s Sound three are mentioned, which lie at 120, 150, and 200 feet 
above the present level of Lake Huron. At Piette’s Harbor two ancient 
beaches are found, one at 149, and another at 175 feet above the Lake; 
besides others at lower levels. In many of the lower beaches of Lake 
Huron fresh-water shells of species now inhabiting the Lake are found 
in great numbers, also human and other bones, twigs, trunks, and the 
bark of trees; in fact, all the things that wash up on the beach and are 
buried there in the sand. On the west side of Lake Huron lake ridges 
are mentioned by Prof. Winchell as occurring in many places, and old 
water lines are plainly traceable, both by ridges and rock terraces, at 
Mackinaw. Near Detroit parallel ridges are described as occurring on 
opposite sides of the Detroit river, 130 feet above the stream. 

The old beaches of Lake Michigan have been studied and described 
with much care by Dr. E. Andrews, of Chicago. On the west side of 
the Lake the land is usually low, and the highest ridge below Milwaukee - 
is 54 feet above the surface of the Lake. This sweeps around the south 
end of Lake Michigan, and is supposed to be continuous with a ridge 
which has an elevation of 140 feet on the east side of the Lake. At the 
head of Lake Michigan there are three parallel ridges, with several 
broken ones, and many sand dunes formed by the wind. Of these ridges, 
the highest is that before mentioned, 54 feet above the Lake. Thesecond 
is 15 to 18 feet lower, and the third is just above the water line. The 
interesting fact is mentioned by Dr. Andrews, that of the three ridges 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, the highest was formed first, the 
lowest next, and the middle one last; showing that a depression of the 
water level took place somewhat suddenly from the upper to the lower 
ridge, and that subsequently the water rose again to form the middle 
ridge. This is indicated by a bed of peat, which, in places, reaches from 
the upper to the lower ridge beneath the middle one. Dr. Andrews’s the- 
ory is that this peat bed was formed in a marsh behind the lower ridge, 
and was subsequently covered with sand washed from the lower ridge to 
form the middle one. The upper ridge, about the south end of Lake 
Michigan, is said by Dr. Andrews not to be continuous back of Chicago, 
but to form two converging lines, which pass westward on either side of 
an old river bed through which the water of Lake Michigan once flowed 
into the Mississippi, precisely as the water of Lake Erie once drained 
into the Wabash. fresh-water shells are also said to be found in the 
surface deposits on the Kankakee summit, and these are regarded as 
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evidence that Lake Michigan once extended southward over that sum- 
mit. If it should prove, as supposed by Dr. Andrews, that the highest 
lake ridge at Chicago is continuous with a much higher one on the east 
side of the Lake, this will indicate a great subsidence of the western 
shore of Lake Michigan at a comparatively recent date. But the con- 
tinuity of these ridges has not yet been demonstrated, and, therefore, 
this subsidence cannot be said to be proven. Until this theory shall be 
sustained by further evidence, it will probably be safer to suppose that 
the highest ridges on the two sides of the Lake are not identical, and 
that when the highest ridge in Michigan was formed the Lake over- 
topped the barriers that now surround it, and extended far to the south 
and west of its present limits, covering all northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. Wemay even suppose that it covered the country about 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri around St. Louis, and 
formed the body of water in which the Loess was deposited. In this 
view, the absence of higher ridges around the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan would be due simply to the fact that no shore lines were there upon 
which they could be formed. 

In Ohio the lake ridges can be traced almost continuously from the 
line of Michigan to that of Pennsylvania. Im this series three dis- 
tinctly marked ridges are to be seen in a great number of localities, and 
several intermediate ones may often be discerned. The local phenomena 
presented by these ridges have been described somewhat in detail in 
the reports of Messrs. G. K. Gilbert, J. H. Klippart, and N. H. Winchell, 
and also in the reports on the different counties through which they 
pass—Fulton, Henry, Putnam, Hancock, Seneca, Huron, Lorain, Cuya- 
hoga, Lake, and Ashtabula. . 

In the western counties, where the slope of the watershed is gentle, 
the lake ridges are widely separated, strongly marked, and continuous; 
while toward the east, where the land rises rapidly back from the Lake, 
they are crowded closely together, are often broken, and on abrupt de- 
clivities composed of hard material, are replaced by terraces. In the 
Maumee valley the ridges are frequently raised above the adjoining 
country, like railroad embankments; and being well drained and dry, 
they are generally chosen as routes for the country roads and as sites for 
residences. By Mr. Gilbert there are thought to be four lake ridges in 
the Maumee valley, of which the altitude, where they are crossed by the 
air-line branch of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway are 
220, 195, 165, and 90 to 65 feet above Lake Erie. Of these, the highest 
~ passes from Adrian, Michigan, through Fayette, Bryan, Unity, Hicksville, 
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and New Haven, to Fort Wayne, where it forms parallel lines on the 
opposite sides of the old river which once flowed out of Lake Erie; 
thence it passes eastward through Van Wert, Delphos, Findlay, etc. 
A higher and equally continuous ridge les back of this, passing from 
Hudson, Michigan, on the left bank of the St. Joseph’s river, to Fort 
Wayne, and on the south side of the Maumee, running south-easterly 
to Lima and Kenton. This ridge he does not consider to be an old lake 
beach, but rather a swell of the Erie clay determined by a buried mo- 
raine. The conjecture seems very plausible, except that it is hardly 
necessary to suppose that a moraine of gravel and bowlders here under- 
lies the Erie clay, since this clay—if I am correct in my ideas of its 
genesis—when unstratified and a bowlder clay, is itself true moraine 
material. It would not be strange if we should find this accumulated in 
unusual quantities along certain lines within the lake basin, where the 
reach of the glacier was for a long time constant, and where circumstances 
were not favorable for its being washed away. The controlling influence 
which this St. Mary’s ridge—as it 1s called by Mr. Winchell—has exerted 
over the flow of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s rivers, would seem to in- 
dicate that it was a feature in the original topography of the country 
when left bare by the retirement of the lake waters. 

The second beach of Mr. Gilbert’s series runs closely parallel with the 
first, and is often confounded with it. The third beach, with an altitude 
of 165 feet, passes through Delta, Ridgeville, (Henry county) to Defiance ; 
thence eastward to Tiffin. This, also, Mr. Gilbert supposes to be a beach 
line traced along the slope of a swell of Erie clay, over a buried moraine; 
a suggestion which I would emend as before. It will be noticed that this 
swell—but not the ridge—had the same influence on the courses of the 
Tiffin and Auglaize as the former one on those of the St. Mary’s and St. 
Joseph’s. 

Mr. Winchell recognizes six parallel ridges in the Maumee valley, 
which he names the St. John’s, the Wabash, the St. Mary’s, the Van 
Wert, the Leipsic, and the Belmore ridges; his Van Wert ridge being 
identical with Mr. Gilbert’s beach No. 1; his St. Mary’s ridge being the 
same with Mr. Gilbert’s upper moraine, having an altitude of from 354 
feet at Hudson, Michigan, to 322 feet at Lima. This is certainly not an 
old lake beach, and should not be included in the same category. The 
same is true of his higher ridges, the Wabash, 350 to 408 feet, and the 
St. John’s ridge, 886 to 490 feet above the Lake. These upper ridges of 
Mr. Winchell’s series are altogether distinct, in their external characters 
and in their composition, from the lower ones, and have evidently been pro- 
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duced by quite different causes. The Wabash and St. John’s ridges can 
hardly, with propriety, be considered ridges, as they are rather belts 
of knolls and hog’s-backs, having no distinct continuity, nor uniformity 
of altitude; and they plainly belong to the same category with the gravel 
hills of Portage, Summit, Medina, and other counties occupying the more 
easterly portion of the watershed. The materials which compose them 
are doubtless in part morainic, but they have been rearranged, water- 
worn, and rounded, as they would not be by glacial action alone. I have 
compared this class of deposits with the kames and eskers of the Old 
World, and have considered them the product of breakers dashing over 
bars and shoals. The “St. Mary’s ridge,” which forms the divide between 
the St. Joseph’s and Tiffin, and the St. Mary’s and Auglaize, is as contin- 
uous as the lake beaches proper, but it is a gentle swell in the surface, 
several miles in width, and is composed mainly of undisturbed Drift 
clay. 

In contrast with the so-called ridges I have enumerated, the lower 
three or four embankment-like elevations which traverse the surface par- 
allel with the lake shore are much lower, narrower, and of a more uni- 
form level. These are composed of water-washed beach sand and gravel, 
and contain, in some places, sticks, leaves, and fresh-water shells; and 
they only are, in my judgment, old lake beaches, washed up along shore 
lines, and marking different stages in the elevation of the water surface 
of the Lake. 

Sometimes, instead of forming narrow embankments, the old beaches 
expand into broad sand-flats, or areas, set with knolls and broken ridges, 
some of which are shown in Mr. Gilbert’s map of the raised beaches 
north of the Maumee river, here reproduced. 

The following description of the lake ridges of the north-western coun- 
ties is copied from Mr. Klippart’s “Report on the Agriculture of the 
Maumee Valley,” published in the Report of Progress for 1870, p. 321: 


‘““A very remarkable feature of the surface of the valley is the distinct outline of 
ancient beaches, locally known as ‘Sand ridge,’ ‘Oak ridge,’ ‘Sugar ridge,’ found in 
nearly every county. The principal one of these enters Gorham township, in Fulton 
county, and passes diagonally in a south-westerly direction, taking in its course the 
village of Fayette. In this township the ridge has an elevation ranging from 225 feet 
in the north to 220 feet in the south. From here it passes into the north-eastern 
corner of Williams county, near the center of Mill Creek township; thence south- 
westerly through the village of Hamar, in West Unity. It here has an altitude of 
230 feet above the Lake. Near Pulaski village it has an elevation of about 200 feet. 
The towns of Bryan and Williams Center are situated on it. From the latter place it 
passes into Defiance county, and is divided into two nearly parallel lines, west of 
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Farmer’s Center, and continues its course south-westerly through Hicksville into the 
south-east corner of DeKalb county, Indiana; thence southward to a short distance 
south ot Fort Wayne, where it has an elevation of 230 feet, and forms the left bank 
of the Maumee. On the right bank is a similar ridge, which, entering Ohio at the 
south-western corner of Benton township, Paulding county, is traceable south-easterly 
to the town of Van Wert, where it has an altitude of 224 feet; thence to Delphos, 
where its elevation is 218 feet; thence to Gomer, and so on through Columbus Grove, 
Pendleton, Webster, and Benton, to Fort Findlay, in Hancock county. This portion of 
the ridge was the first wagon-road from Fort Findlay to Fort Wayne, and even at pre- 
sent is the best road in that region. Being composed chiefly of sand and fine gravel, 
with sufficient clay to pack well, and yet sufficiently porous to drain readily, it must 
always remain a good road. At Findlay its elevation is 225 feet. It undoubtedly 
passes through Marion and Big Lick, in Hancock county, but its outline is here obscure. 
There are sand dunes and small hillocks of sand, well mixed with clay, with an out- 
line bearing a strong resemblance to a former ridge, through the four townships just 
named; but a similar obscure ridge may also be traced from Findlay to Fostoria, 
where it assumes a definite form again, with an elevation of 200 feet, and is traceable 
in the south-eastern direction through London and Hopewell townships, in Seneca 
county. Near Tiffin it has an elevation of 200 feet. From Tiffin it is traced in a 
north-easterly direction through Clinton, Pleasant, and Adams townships, where it 
leaves Seneca county, and passes into Green Creek township, Sandusky county. 
The village of Galetown is situated on it, and is here called the South Ridge road, 
leading to Bloomingville, in Erie county, where, for a short distance, its altitude is 
less than elsewhere. | 

‘““The second ridge passes south-westerly through Richfield township, in Lucas 
county ; thence through Fulton, York, and Clinton townships, in Fulton county, and 
through Freedom and Ridgeville townships, in Henry county; thence south through 
Adams, Richland, and Highland townships, in Defiance county. At Independence, 
two miles east of the town of Defiance, this ridge crosses the Maumee at right angles. 
At Ayersville, in Highland township, Defiance county, there is an apparent junction 
of two ridges, the outer or oldest passing through Munroe, Farmer, Greensburgh, 
Ottumwa, and Blanchard townships, in Putnam county; Blanchard and Portage, in 
Hancock county; the southern portions of Henry, Bloom, and Perry, in Wood 
county; Jackson and Liberty, in Seneca county; Jackson, Baldville, Sandusky, Riley, 
_and Townsend, in Sandusky county; and Margaretta township, in Erie county. 

“From Ayresville, in Defiance county, the inner or more recent ridge passes 
through Pleasant and Marion townships, in Henry county, and the northern portion 
of Van Buren, in Putnam county, to Jackson, Liberty, Center, and Freedom townships, 
in Wood county. In the latter two townships it is locally known as the ‘Scotch 
ridge.’ Thence it passes into Woodville and Harris townships, Sandusky county, 
where it becomes obscure, or vanishes. 

“These sand ridges are usually very narrow, but in places they are spread out over 
a considerable area, sometimes one-half to three-fourths of a mile wide. Again, they 
form vast dunes, as in Washington township, Henry county. 

“The course, or direction, of these ridges is, as a rule, parallel to the shore of the 
Lake; or, in other words, at right angles to the general direction of the most rapid 
drainage. As a consequence, this drainage has been much obstructed, and we not 
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unfrequently find a marsh created by a ridge which presents a barrier to the passage 
of water to a lower level.” 


The lake ridges have not been carefully traced throughout their entire 
extent, as this was a task which required more time and money than we 
have felt justified in devoting to it; but they have been carefully exam- 
ined and mapped in many different localities, and the succession at these 
points shows a remarkable correspondence. In some places, where the 
topography of the lake shore has been irregular, the ridges are much 
broken up and run into each other, in such a way that it is very difficult 
to trace them. This has led to some confusion of identity, and has caused 
an unwarranted variation of level to be assigned to some of them. On 
abrupt declivities, as has been mentioned, these old shore lines are 
represented by terraces. A very good example of this is seen at Berlin 
Heights, Erie county, where the highlands approach nearest to the lake 
shore and the connection of the ridges.is broken. Here the base of the 
bluff is 60 feet above the Lake, and it shows on its slope three terraces, 
at the heights respectively of 100, 150, and 195 feet. Similar terraces 
may be seen on the slope of the headland which bounds the valley of the 
Cuyahoga on the east at its mouth. Here the old delta of the Cuyahoga 
forms a plain, which surrounds the base of the declivity, and is traversed 
by a ridge, of which the elevation is about 100 feet. Two terraces are 
seen over it, one of which is 165 and the other 210 feet above the Lake. 


_ We, therefore, have here three shore lines, which correspond to those on 


Berlin Heights; the slight differences of level reported in the two cases 
being due, perhaps, to irregularities in the surface of the terraces, or differ- 
ences in the reading of the barometers employed. The lake ridges be- 
tween the Vermilion river and the Cuyahoga have been examined by 
Prof. A. A. Wright and myself, and they will be found described in detail 
in the reports on the geology of Lorain and Cuyahoga counties; their 
relations will also be seen at a glance by reference to the accompanying 
map. It will be noticed that in some instances the ridges curve up into 
_the valleys of the rivers, as on the Cuyahoga at Cleveland, and the Black 
river at Hlyria, while, in other instances, they terminate abruptly at the 
sides of the valleys, and their bearings are unchanged by these topo- 
graphical features. This is noticeable in all the ridges which cross 
Rocky river, and in the crossing of all the streams by the lower ridge. 
The cause of this is to be found in the general topography of the lake 
shore, upon which these old beaches are contour lines, marked by the 
shore waves at the water level. The valley of the Cuyahoga was, as we 
know, deep and broad near its mouth, and was only partially filled by 
the Drift sediments. Hence, when the upper ridges were formed, it was an 
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arm of the Lake, into which the ridges were deflected on the west side, 
where the slope was gentle and the material soft. On the east side the 
waves raised by westerly winds cut terraces at corresponding elevations. 
The valley of Rocky river, near its mouth, is a narrow gorge of quite re- 
cent date, and the manner in which the ridges terminate on its margins 
show that it had no existence when they were traced on the surface ; 
hence we are justified in concluding that all the rock-cutting of the 
Rocky river gorge has been done since the ridges were formed. The 
fact that the lower ridge runs directly across the delta plain at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga proves not only that the valley was filled to 
this point when the ridge was formed, but since this ridge is here un- 
derlaid by about 3800 feet of Drift deposits, the upper part consisting of 
fine laminated clays and stratified sand and gravel, that glaciers could have 
had no agency in its formation. The succession of beaches on the west 
side, and the terraces east of the valley at Cleveland, are shown in sub- 
joined wood-cuts. 


PROFILE SECTION OF LAKE RIDGES, CLEVELAND, WEST SIDE. 


SRE ear 


asa ZAY7 


Terraces East of Cleveland, 


CLEVELAND. 


OLD CUYAHOGA DELTA. WAVERLY 


CUYAHOCA 
RIVER 


LEVEL OF LAKE ERIE. 


ERIE SHALE 


1. First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


Kast of Cleveland the lake ridges continue into Pennsylvania and 
western New York, and probably connect with the series observed on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario; for when the water stood at the level of 
the lowest of the ridges of Lake Erie, they overtopped the divide which 
separates Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. In the counties of Lake and 
Ashtabula two distinct ridges are usually traceable, and sometimes one 
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or two intermediate ones. Here, as west of the Cuyahoga, the north or 
lowest ridge, about 100 feet above the Lake, and another which corre- 
sponds to the south or highest ridge of the country west of Cleveland, 
and which has an elevation of about 200 feet, are the most constant. I 
give below two profile sections of the lake ridges in Lake and Ashtabula 
counties, taken from the reports of Mr. M. C. Read. 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 


a. Drift clay. &. Erie shale. 


In explanation of the above profile Mr. Read says: “A and B repre- 
sent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in Ashtabula county about 
one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the north ridge 
and the Lake present to the eye the appearance of level terraces, but they 
slope gradually toward the Lake. The records of icebergs in the old 
lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite bowlders 
scattered along the north slope—most abundant on the slope of the 
northern ridge.” The following sections of the south ridge, taken] by 
Mr. Read, give an interesting view of its structure: 


PROFILE SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, ASHTABULA COUNTY. 


The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from 4 to 6 
feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the ridge, 
where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by the 
wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2 is yellow clay, and 
No. 4 blue clay, the first varying in thickness from 0 to 12 feet, the 
latter 20 feet thick to the railroad track. Both these deposits of clay are 
unstratified, and are filled with fragments of the local rocks, with many 
striated pebbles of metamorphic rock, and no water-worn pebbles or bowl- 
ders. No. 3 is an old swamp, containing fragments of coniferous wood, 
the earth deeply stained with iron, and in places containing bog iron ore 
at the bottom, the whole now covered with drifted sand. In the opinion 
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of Mr. Read, the base of this ridge is an old moraine of bowlder clay, and 
such may be its character; but, as will be seen from the section given 
below, taken at the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown Railroad 
cuts through this ridge, its upper portion is stratified, and it is capped 
with beach sand. It seems to me more probable that it is a clay terrace, 
capped with a ridge thrown up by the shore waves. The old swamp, 


_ Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. a 


LM 
ZLB 


z. Sandy loam, 1-2 ft. 


2 Yellow clay, with fragments 
of shale, ro ft. 


3. Blue clay, with fragments of shale 
and boulders, 14 ft. 
4. Fine sand—local, o-3 ft. 


5. Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
ro ft. 


6. Blue clay, with boulders, so ft. 


SS = 7. Erie shale in place. 


with its muck bed and buried timber, is the counterpart of others that 
are found behind the ridges in a great number of localities. Similar 
swamps may be seen behind the beach ridges now forming along the 
present shores of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 
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HORIZONTAL SCALE, 1 INCH TO 1% MILES. 


In his report on Lake county, Mr. Read gives a profile section of the 
lake ridges, with the following explanatory notes: 
‘In Madison township the slope from the Lake rises more gradually than further 


west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. The section given 
below reaches from the Lake through Madison Center to the bed of Grand river. 
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The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the Lake. An irregular clay ridge is a half 
mile north of the bluff. This is 260 feet above the Lake, and is composed of bowlder 
clay, with a surface somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping 
to the sandy ridge, D, on which Madison village stands. From this point there isa 
rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond being so gradual that the 
surface appears quite level, until the gravelly ridge, C, is reached. Between D and C 
the soil is agravelly loam, with some clay. Near the ridge, C, itis somewhat swampy. 
The ener slope from B to C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by 
sand dunes and stretches of marshy land. ‘The ridge at B is made of fine, water- 
washed and drifted sand. The north ridge, B, continues from Madison to Painesville, 
and consists of irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence 
of the wind. Where undisturbed, it is from 10 to 12 rods wide, with a gentle descent 
on each side.” 


SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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Coarse unstratified gravel, r2 feet. 


=] Fine stratified gravel, 4 feet. 


SS) Coarse gravel, obliquely stratified, 6-12 feet. 
»:+| Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of stratification. 


QRIGIN OF THE LAKE RIDGES. 


In the preceding notes on the lake ridges so much evidence has been 
furnished that they are raised beaches, that little more need be said on 
this subject. It is, however, necessary that I should make brief reference 
to some theories that have been published in regard to the mode of forma- 
tion of these ridges, and which are inconsistent with the views I hold. 
Of these theories, one is that advanced by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, who has 
gathered and published a vast number of interesting facts connected with 
the Drift of the Western States, that the lake ridges are sub-aqueous bars 
which were formed in the Lake, parallel with the shore, when the water 
stood at higher levels than now. The considerations which prevent my 
acceptance of this view are: First, that they show too much continuity, 
regularity of form, and uniformity of level, to have been produced in the 
manner suggested. Sand-bars, as we know, form off the mouths of rivers, 
and these, sometimes, have considerable linear extent; but so far as my 
knowledge extends, no sand-bars exhibit anything like the extent, con- 
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tinuity, and definiteness of form which we see in the lake ridges. Second, 
the materials that compose the ridges are frequently quite coarse, the 
stones which they contain sometimes being several inches in diameter, 
so coarse, indeed, as to be quite beyond the transporting power of currents 
in open water. Where the ridges widen out into knolls and plateaus, 
not composed of wind-drifted sand, we may very well suppose such sand- 
banks to have been formed by shore waves sweeping over flats or shallows. 
But the ridges proper are now under consideration, and these are seen to 
run, with almost mathematical accuracy, as contour lines around all the 
irregularities of the topography of the slope on which they were formed. 
Their summits are less uniform in altitude than their bases, because in 
some places they were built up higher than elsewhere by the wind, just 
as we see the sand of the beach now forming at Michigan City piled up 
by the wind in hills 175 feet in height. The ridges have been un- 
equally eroded, too, in the thousands of years during which they have 
been exposed to the action of rain, frost, and wind, since their first forma- 
tion. : ; 

By Mr. N. H. Winchell all the lake ridges are considered as moraines, 
more or less affected by the waves of the Lake. But, as we have seen, he 
has placed the kames, the broad ridges of bowlder clay—which may very 
well be considered as moraines—and the old lake beaches in the same 
category; whereas the narrow, continuous ridges, so constant in level 
and so nearly uniform in height—such as the lower three of his series— 
have very little in common with his upper so-called lake ridges, and are 
the products of a different cause. That these are not moraines, is plainly 
shown by the positions they frequently occupy; resting, as they do, on 
stratified sands and gravel, which would have certainly been broken up 
if the glacier had reached to the line of the ridges. It should be remem- 
bered that the polished floor of the old ice-excavated lake basin is coy- 
ered with thick sheets of unstratified and stratified Drift, and that the 
lake ridges—when not terraces—are on the surface of these, and were 
formed by agencies acting long subsequent to the departure of both con- 
tinental and local glaciers. The force which raised the ridges acted sim- 
ply along the water lines formerly existing. It is possible that sheet- 
ice floating on the water surface may have contributed to their forma- 
tion; and if in former ages the winters, colder than now, had covered 
our lakes with sheets of ice five or ten feet in thickness, their expansion 
in freezing would have been certain to leave some marks upon the shore, 
and we should have had our great lakes walled, as the little ones are now 
in Iowa. But in that case rocks and stones would have most sensibly 
felt the thrust of the ice, and would have been pushed up into the ridges. 
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As a matter of fact, bowlders are almost never found upon the true lake 
ridges, but are abundant on the slope between them, where they have 
been washed out and left specially conspicuous by the waves which car- 
ried away the softer material and piled it up in ridges. We seem, there- 
fore, compelled to reject the supposition that ice in any form took part 
in the creation of the lake ridges. But we have ample demonstration 
that causes now in operation are abundantly capable of producing just 
such effects. Any one who will visit the head of Lake Michigan will 
see lake ridges now forming, and he will also see there older beaches at 
higher levels, made in ancient times, precisely as the modern ones are 
built up. The present shore of Lake Erie also furnishes similar exam- 
ples, one of which I have before cited, viz., that which stretches from 
Cedar Point to the main land west of the mouth of the Huron, in Hrie 
county. This has closed the former outlet of Sandusky Bay, and will, 
eventually, cause the shallow water basin behind it to fill up with sedi- 
ment and become a marsh, or peat bog, like so many we find behind the 
older ridges. The Atlantic coast affords us innumerable examples of the 
formation of lake ridges at the present day. At Old Orchard beach, south 
of Portland, Maine, a continuous ridge of sand, from ten to twenty feet 
in height, completely encircles the bay, just back from the water’s edge; 
and on the sandy shores from New Jersey southward such shore ridges 
would be almost constantly in sight to any one who would follow the 
coast. Some part of the confusion of ideas which has prevailed in refer- 
ence to the lake ridges has arisen from the fact that they have been con- 
founded with terraces, into which they sometimesmerge. Thus, the north 
ridge, which stretches continuously from the Cuyahoga to Rocky river, 
is generally composed of loose material, water-worn gravel and sand, but 
in part of its course it is a terrace cut out of the Hrie shale, slightly cov- 
ered with a coating of gravel. In other cases, the lake ridges become 
terraces in the Erie clay, but they are shore lines all the same, and I find 
it hard to believe that any intelligent and unprejudiced observer, who 
will carefully examine the facts, will fail to subscribe to the view which 
I advanced many years since, that they are the product of shore waves 
along lines which mark periods of rest in the descent of the water level 
in the lake basins from the altitude 1t once reached, several hundred feet 
higher than now. 


THE CAUSES OF THE ARCTIC CLIMATE OF THE ICE PERIOD. 


The evidences of great alternations of climate during. the latest geo-. 
logical periods are such that few intelligent persons hesitate to accept 
them as proven. From the Tertiary deposits of the far north, Alaska,. 
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Greenland, Spitzbergen, etc., the remains of more than 200 species of 
plants have been procured, which show that all the arctic land then en- 
joyed a mild climate, and were covered with luxuriant forests, such as 
would not now grow on this continent north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. We have also abundant proof that in the next succeeding age, the 
Quaternary, an extreme arctic climate prevailed over most of North 
America, and great ice-sheets, if not continental glaciers, reached as far 
south as Cincinnati; subsequently the climate ameliorated, and the gla- 
ciers retired to Greenland. Very naturally, when incontestible proof of 
these changes had been gathered, much discussion was excited in regard 
to their probable causes. This discussion is still going on, and there is 
great diversity of opinion on this subject, even among our most learned 
and wisest geologists. For the solution of the problem, the most detailed 
and laborious investigations have been made, such as required the pro- 
foundest knowledge of mathematics, physics, astronomy, and geology. It 
is evident, therefore, that anything like a thorough review of the subject 
would be out of place in this report of the facts gathered by the Geologi- 
eal Corps, and the briefest possible sketch of the present attitude of the 
question is all I shall attempt here. So much as that seems, however, to 
be required for the gratification of the interest which the facts I have | 
given may have excited. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the ice period, which 
are mere efforts of the imagination; such as the passage of the solar 
system through cold spaces in the universe, changes in the position of 
the axis of the earth, etc. These, however, have been generally rejected, 
as they are destitute not only of all proof, but of probability. Sir Charles 
Lyell, perhaps the most sagacious and conservative of modern geologists, 
has attempted to explain the alternations of climate to which I have 
alluded, by referring them to changes in the distribution of land and 
water; arguing that by the concentration of land about the pole, where 
snow and ice could gather in unlimited quantities, and propagate the 
cold of which they themselves were the product, arctic conditions might 
be brought down as low as during the glacial period. He also claims 
that when the opposite condition prevailed in the distribution of land 
and water, and the continents were spread out under the tropical sun to 
absorb and disseminate its heat, while an open sea occupied the arctic 
regions, glaciers could have no existence in either hemisphere. This 
view has been quite generally accepted by geologists, and is that adyo- 
‘cated by our highest American authority in physical geology, Prof. Dana. 
The conviction, however, has, of late years, been gaining ground, that 
this theory was inadequate to account for the stupendous changes of 
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which we have record, and geologists and physicists have been reaching 
out for some broader and more powerful influence than any terrestrial 
changes could produce. The objections to Lyell’s theory are simply its 
insufficiency; and while no one questions the fact that very considerable 
changes of climate could be produced by altering the arrangement of con- 
tinents and seas, it seems hardly possible that so great variations of cli- 
mate as those under consideration could be effected by the most radical 
re-distribution of territory. The advocates of Sir Chas. Lyell’s view hardly 
realize, as it seems to me, that if the land surface of the globe was con- 
centrated in a belt in the tropics, the distribution of heat from the tropics 
to the poles would be almost exclusively through the medium of the 
atmosphere, for the great system of oceanic circulation which now pre- 
vails would then be totally abrogated. But it is more than doubtful 
whether much heat could be carried from the tropics into the arctic re- 
gions through the agency of the winds, since the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere are very cold, and heated air rising from the tropical land would 
soon be cooled, and thus the influence of such land could not reach far, 
either north or south. It seems to be well established, also, that the pres- 
ent diffusion of tropical heat is chiefly through the agency of ocean cur- 
rents, such as the Gulf stream, and these ocean currents all spring from 
a great equatorial current which passes from east to west across the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From this, branches, which are great ocean 
rivers of warm water, flow off north and south, forming circles in each 
half of each great ocean. The motive power of this system of oceanic cir- 
culation is apparently derived from the equatorial belt of trade-winds, 
which derive their motion, from east toward the west, from the slight 
lagging of the atmosphere in the rapid rotation of the earth’s surface. 
Hence it is evident that if we were to fill the interval between the tropics 
of Capricorn and Cancer with land, the transfer of heat through this me- 
dium would be arrested. 

Another argument against the Lyellian hypothesis may be drawn from 
observed geological facts. As I have before stated, the proof is abundant 
that in the Miocene Tertiary epoch a warm-temperate climate prevailed 
as far north as the shores of the Arctic sea. But we know that at that 
time the land area in the arctic regions was scarcely less extensive than 
now; and that the outlines of the central and southern portions of the 
continent have changed but little since then. Hence we are justified 
in saying that no changes in the land area of North America have taken 
place since the Tertiary age which could be regarded as the cause of the 
great changes of climate which are distinctly recorded in the Quaternary. 
It may also be said that no stronger confirmation of Lyell’s theory can be 
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drawn from the geological facts observed in the Old World. Weare, there- 
fore, apparently driven to seek a solution of the problem in some extra- 
terrestrial or cosmical cause. One has been suggested, in the variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which places the subject in an 
altogether new light, and promises, at least, to lend important aid in re- 
moving the obscurity which has hitherto hung over it. This suggestion 
was first made by Sir John Herschell, but it has been recently advocated 
with so much originality and force by Prof. James Croll, of Glasgow, that we 
may almost consider him asits author. At the instance of Prof. Croll, Mr. 
Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, made careful determinations of the 
eccentricity through several millions of years, running forward and back- 
ward from the present time. It was thus ascertained that it passed, at 
remote intervals, through maxima and minima of considerable magni- 
tudes. During the period of the greatest eccentricity, the earth, in aphel- 
ion, would be about 100,000,000 miles from the sun, or over 8,000,000 
further than now, while in its perihelion it would be proportionally 
nearer. As the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun 
would be the same in its maxima and minima of eccentricity, it might 
be supposed that the climate would not be affected by this cause; but 
when the precession of the equinoxes is taken into account, it can be 
shown that the winter in the northern hemisphere was sometimes thirty- 
six days longer than the summer; the heat received being, during the 
winter, one-fifth less than now. Hence, though the summer was one-fifth 
hotter, it was not sufficiently long to melt the snow and ice of winter; 
and thus the effects of the cold winter might be cumulative* in each 
hemisphere through what may be called the winter half of the great year 
(of 21,000 years) produced by the precession of the equinoxes. Prof. 
‘Croll estimates that the influence of extreme eccentricity, acting in the 
manner described, might be sufficient to depress the average annual tem- 
perature of London 40° Fahrenheit, and thus produce an arctic climate. 
We have space only for the results and not for the processes of Prof. 
Croll’s theory, but the subject will be found discussed in great detail in 
his papers published in the London and Hdinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
1867 to 1871. It is but fair to state that Prot. Croll’s conclusions have 


* This effect would be the result of the difficulty with which ice is melted when 
once formed. It requires eight tons of rain, at 58° Fahrenheit, to melt one ton of ice; 
and large bodies of ice, in melting, surround themselves with vapors which intercept 
_the sun’s rays and retard the melting process. Such vapors rising to the height of a 
dew hundred or, at most, a few thousand feet, are congealed to snow, to be remelted, . 
or to pass into neve, and thence into ice again. Thus they become both active and 
passive agents in preventing the melting of ice fields. . 
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been questioned by high authority; but it is also true that they have 
been received with much favor by both geologists and physicists, and 
haye been generally accepted as affording a rational and plausible ex- 
planation of phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as inexpli- 
cable and mysterious. 


THE CAUSE AND MANNER OF MOTION IN GLACIERS. 


The theory that a great ice-sheet once covered much of North America, 
and moved from the north southward, has been opposed by the argument 
that there was no declivity down which it could flow; that is, that the 
surface over which it has been traced was too nearly level and too irregu- 
lar to permit a glacier to pass over it moved by gravity; and that no other 
vis a tergo could have caused its motion. To which it may be replied, 
that the record of the existence and reach of one or several great ice- 
sheets stands graven in solid rock, and is indisputable. Also, that the 
altitude of the northern highlands has, as we know, been greatly reduced, 
largely by the action of the glaciers themselves; and further, that the 
relative levels of different portions of the glacial track may have been 
changed by local subsidence or elevation. It should also be said that 
ice ig not an inflexible solid, like wood or stone, but that it is endowed 
with a plasticity that makes it comparable rather with resin or pitch. 
This is shown by the manner in which it flows through valleys, expand- 
ing and contracting according to the nature of the channel, flowing faster 
at the surface than at the bottom and sides; in short, behaving as water 
does in similar circumstances. If piled high enough, even on a plain, ice 
would unquestionably spread and sink by its own weight. If with a de- 
pression of temperature snow were now to accumulate to the depth ‘of 
several thousand feet on the Canadian highlands, it would be compacted 
below into ice, which would be pressed out on all sides, unless some im- 
pediment restricted its flow. If impediments resisted its motion in cer- 
tain directions, it would flow toward the point of least resistance. Dur- 
ing the ice period the movement of the ice toward the north was pre- 
vented by a continuous ice-sheet, held in adamantine solidity by perpet- 
ual cold; while toward the south it was softened by a mild temperature, 
and in certain directions no impediment lay in its way, except irregu- 
larities of the surface, which were relatively small. Hence it flowed out 
in these directions to points where it was melted. 

The manner in which ice flows has been discussed with more prolixity 
and bitterness than perhaps any other problem in physics. By Princi- 
pal Forbes the practical plasticity of ice was called a viscosity ; in other 
words, a freedom of motion of the particles on themselves, as in pitch; 
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while Prof. Tyndall claims that the change of form in ice is effected 
by fracture and regelation ; ice having the peculiar property of reuniting 
in a solid mass when fractured and the separated surfaces brought to- 
gether again in water. It has been generally supposed that the position 
taken by Prof. Tyndall had been demonstrated to be correct, but ice 
sometimes exhibits a change of form where regelation seems impossible. 
For example, Dr. Kane describes, in his Arctic explorations, a sheet of ice 
eight feet thick, resting on supports twenty feet apart, which curved down- 
ward five feet, although the mercury was constantly far below the freezing 
point. This seems to be an expertmentum crucis, and shows that ice is 
capable of undergoing a change of form through a rearrangement of its 
molecules without fracture andregelation. This will not seem surprising 
when we reflect that most solids exhibit the same property in a greater 
or less degree; even iron and steel, which may be permanently bent 
without fracture, show a change of form through a molecular rearrange- 
ment. The motion of glaciers is undoubtedly effected partly by sliding, 
partly by fracture, and in part also by a true plasticity or molecular 
change of form in the ice which composes them. 


DRIFT GOLD. 


Gold has unquestionably been found in the Drift in a large number of 
localities in Ohio and Indiana. My attention was first called to it many 
years since by Prof. L. H. Smith, then of Kenyon College, who showed 
me scales of gold taken from the Drift near Bellville, in Knox county. 
Since the organization of the Geological Survey I have received a num- 
ber of additional specimens obtained from the surface deposits in the 
same region. It occurs in very fine particles, and is associated with beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, of which the latter is largely composed of quartz 
pebbles. These may have been derived from the Waverly conglomerate, 
which has here been very extensively eroded. In the adjoining county 
of Licking, Prof. Andrews reports finding gold in the Drift at several 
points. He mentions that— 


“In the summer of 1868 gold dust of the value of seventeen dollars was washed 
out of fine drift material, in a little gully, well up the hill-side, on the farm of Daniel 
Drum, Bowling Green township, a mile north of Brownsville. The largest grains 
were reported to be of the size of a wheat grain. * * Near Newark, and north of the 
high grounds which divide the waters of the Licking river from those of the Moxa- 
hala and its tributaries, are other and larger deposits of gold-bearing sands. The 
place examined by me was one and a half miles south-east of Newark. Here is a 
range of Drift terraces, about fifty feet above the bed of the Licking river. These 
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terraces are cut through by small streams from the hills to the south, and in the nar- 
row ravines the gold is obtained from the sand and clays. The terraces contain also 
bowlders of granitoid rocks, quartzite, and small pebbles of white quartz. Bowlders 
of limestone, containing fossils of the Niagara and Clinton group, were also found in 
the terraces. The quantity of gold is small, but in my own experiments nearly every 
panful of dirt showed the ‘color.’ Mr. Jacob Shock, jeweler, of Newark, reports 
finding gold in small fragments of quartz.”—Report of Progress, 1869. 


Prof. Orton also reports the finding of gold in the bowlder clay of 
south-western Ohio. He says: 


“Tt can be gathered in flakes from the surface of the clay and panned from the 
gravel derived from the clay. * * The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the 
percentage certainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our Drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, is, of course, 
preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in Clermont county. <A few 
years since the ‘Clermont County Gold Mines’ attained a short-lived, neighborhood, 
and newspaper notoriety. One or two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this 
in labor, were expended in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing 
into circulation a few score dollars’ worth of Clermont county gold. * * From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county has no monopoly of 
the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation should be named the ‘Drift 
gold field,’ rather than the ‘Clermont county gold field.’ All of the counties of south- 
western Ohio certainly share in its treasures, and without doubt one locality is as 
good as another, where gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder 
clay. The best results thus far known to have been obtained in gold-mining in Ohio 
are reported for Warren county, where in one day gold to the value of six dollars was’ 
obtained by an outlay of ten dollars; a half-dozen days’ work being also thrown in.” 


Prof. John Collett, in his report on the geology of Warren county, In- 
diana (Fifth Annual Report Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873, p. 224), 
speaks of the occurrence of gold in the Drift as follows: 


‘* At Gold Branch of Pine creek, north-west quarter section 23, township 22, range 8, 
on a gravel bar formed of the debris washed from the bowlder clay, a quantity of 
gold, reported at seventy dollars, was collected. An energetic Californian can pan 
out from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter per day at this and several other 
gravel bars in the county. An equal amount of labor expended at any ordinary ayo- 
cation will bring better returns.” 


The occurrence of gold in the Drift of Ohio should not be a matter of 
surprise, but it would rather be strange if it were not found here. It is 
well known that a large part of the materials composing the Drift is 
derived from the Canadian highlands. These are mainly formed of Lau- 
rentian rocks, which are every where traversed by auriferous quartz veins. 
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Some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet have been taken off the Lau- 
rentian hills, and ground up and distributed over all the Drift area. 
The gold contained in this mass has shared the fate of the associated 
minerals, has been finely triturated, and has been carried as far as the 
glaciers reached. As the various conglomerates contained in the Carbon- 
iferous series have obtained their quartz pebbles from the same region 
which supplied those of the Drift, it is almost certain that gold is con- 
tained in all of them. As these rocks have been eroded, they may also 
have contributed something to the large aggregate quantity of gold dis- 
seminated through our superficial deposits. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The question of the origin of the great lakes is one that requires more 
observation and study than have yet been given to it, before we can be 
said to have solved all the problems it involves. There are, however, 
certain facts connected with the structure of the lake basins, and some 
deductions from these facts, which may be regarded as steps already taken 
toward the full understanding of the subject. These facts and deductions 
are, briefly, as follows: | | 

1st. Lake Superior lies in a synclinal trough, and its mode of forma- 
tion, therefore, hardly admits of question, though its sides are deeply 
scored with ice-marks, and its form and area may have been somewhat 
modified by this agent. \ 

2d. Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario are 
excavated basins, wrought out of once continuous sheets of sedimentary 
strata by a mechanical agent, and that ice or water, or both. 

That they have been filled with ice, and that this ice formed great 
moving glaciers, we may consider proved. The west end of Lake Hrie 
may be said to be carved out of the Corniferous limestone by ice action; 
as its bottom, and sides, and islands—horizontal, vertical, and even over- 
hanging surfaces—are all furrowed by glacial grooves, which are parallel 
with the major axis of the Lake. 

All our great lakes are probably very ancient, as, since the close of the 
Devonian period, the area they occupy has never been submerged be- 
neath the ocean, and their formation may have begun during the Coal 
Measure epoch. 

The Laurentian belt, which stretches from Labrador to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence northward to the Arctic sea, forms the oldest known 
portion of the earth’s surface. The shores of this ancient continent, 
then high and mountainous, were washed by the Silurian sea, where the 
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debris of the land was deposited in strata that subsequently rose to the 
surface, and formed a broad, low margin to the central mountain belt; 
just as the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata flank the Alleghanies in the 
Southern States. 

In the lapse of countless ages, all the mountain peaks and chains of 
the Laurentian continent have been removed and carried into the sea, 
and this has been done by rivers of water and rivers of ice. That these 
mountains once existed there can be no reasonable doubt, for their trunc- 
ated bases remain as witnesses, and it is scarcely less certain that 
glaciers have flowed down their slopes, of sufficient magnitude and reach 
to deeply score the plain which encircled them. 

Tt will be noticed that all the great lakes of the continent hold certain 
relations to the curving belt of Laurentian highlands. 

Some of them are embraced in the foldings of the Eozoic rocks, and fill 
synclinal troughs; but most of the series, from Great Bear Lake to Lake 
Ontario, exhibit the same geological and physical structure, and are 
basins of excavation in the Paleozoic plain that flanks, in a parallel belt, 
the Laurentian area. Few of us have any conception of the enormous 
general and local erosion which that plain has suffered. Those who will 
take the trouble to examine the section across Lake Ontario, from the 
Alleghanies to the Laurentian hills of Canada, and compare it with the 
other sections in the Lake Winnepeg district, radial to the Laurentian 
arch, given by Mr. Hind in his report on the Assinniboin country, will 
be sure to find the comparison interesting and suggestive; suggestive 
especially of a community of structure and history, and of an insepara- 
ble connection between the lake phenomena and the topographical 
features of the Laurentian highlands, flanked by the the Paleozoic plain. 

In estimating the influences that might have affected the number and 
magnitude of glaciers on the sides of the Laurentian mountains, it 
should not be forgotten that the Cretaceous sea swept the western shore 
of the Paleozoic and Laurentian continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic ocean; and whether we consider this sea as a broad expanse 
of water simply dotted with islands, or a strait traversed by a tropical 
current, we have in either case conditions peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of great glacial masses of ice, 2. ¢., a broad evaporating surface of 
warm water swept by westerly winds, that carried all suspended moisture 
immediately on to a mountain belt, which served as a sufficient con- 
denser. 

This, at least, may be positively asserted in regard to the agency of 
ice in the excavation of the lake basins, that their bottoms and sides, 
wherever exposed to observation, if composed of resistant materials, bear 
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indisputable evidence of ice action; proving that these basins were filled 
by moving glaciers in the last ice period, if never before, and that part, 
at least, of the erosion by which they were formed is due to these gla- 
ciers. 

No other agent than glacial ice, as it seems to me, is capable of exca- 
vating broad, deep, boat-shaped basins, like those which hold our lakes. 

If the elevation of temperature and retreat northward of the glaciers 
of the lake basins were not uniform and continuous, but alternated with 
periods of repose, we should find these periods marked by excavated 
basins, each of which would serve to measure the reach of the glacier at 
the time of its formation; the lowest basin being the oldest, the others 
formed in succession afterwards. Such a cause would be sufficient to 
account for any local expansions of the troughs of the old ice rivers. 

Where glaciers flow down from highlands on to a warmer plain, the 
excavating action of each ice mass must terminate somewhat abruptly in 
the formation of a basin-like cavity, beyond which would be a rim of rock, 
with whatever of debris the glacier has brought down to form a terminal 
moraine. 

When glaciers reach the sea, the great weight of the ice masses plows 
up the sea bottom out to the point where the greater gravity of water 
lifts the ice from its bed and bears it away as an iceberg. 

If it is true, as the facts I have cited indicate, that our lakes are but 
portions of great excavated channels locally filled with Drift material, 
the fiords of the northern Atlantic and Pacific coast present remarkable 
parallels to them; and I would suggest Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, and 
other portions of that wonderful system of navigable channels about 
Vancouver’s Island, as affording interesting and instructive subjects for 
comparison. Like our lakes, these channels are for the most part exca- 
vated from sedimentary strata which form a low and comparatively level 
margin to the bases of mountain chains and peaks. They, too, have their 
depths and shallows, their basins and bars, and probably all who have 
seen them will assent to Prof. Dana’s view, that they are the “result of 
subeerial excavation,” in which glaciers performed an important part. 

There can be no doubt that the basin of each of the great lakes has 
been produced by a local glacier, and that the great ice-sheet which ex- 
isted during the period of intensest cold, moving as a solid, continuous 
mass of great thickness, from north to south, would have the effect to 
obliterate rather than form such local troughs. Our lake basins must, 
therefore, have been formed before or after the continental glacier, or both 
before and after. Probably the latter is the true statement of the case. 
We find on the south shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario proof that 
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the great glacier moving from the north encountered here a high ridge, 
which, though altogether the result of erosion, seems to have had an 
anterior existence; since the ice rose up its northern side, planed all the 
slope, and curved round and embraced its irregularities as though it fol- 
lowed rather than fashioned the topography. In the excavation of the 
Lake Erie basin the glacier by which it was formed moved in the line 
of its major axis from Buffalo to the islands. In the immediate basin of 
the Lake the rocks are all planed, scratched, and sometimes deeply fur- 
rowed in this direction; while on the plateau between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie the bearing of the marks is nearly north and south. 
That the depths of the basin were not excavated by the glacier which 
produced these last named grooves is certain, from the fact that the east 
and west grooves prevail almost exclusively on the islands and on the 
immediate shore of the Lake; the north-south furrows being very rarely 
visible, and where the two systems are seen together, the east and west 
grooves seem to be the most recent. 

The central and eastern portions of the bed of Lake Erie were once 
occupied by quite soft rocks—Hamilton, Genesee, Portage and Chemung, 
and Waverly. Of these, more than a thousand feet in thickness were 
removed; and this portion of the basin was cut, to what depth we do not 
know, as it is much silted up, but certainly much deeper than elsewhere. 
When, however, the glacier which excavated the basin reached the Cin- 
cinnati arch it encountered a massive barrier of hard rock, which offered 
an obstinate resistance to its erosive action, and caused it to rise more 
than 300 feet above its eastern level. This barrier has been deeply. 
scored, and the islands of the Lake have been wrought out of the solid 
beds of the Corniferous and Helderberg limestones. As I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, previous to this time the basin of Lake Erie was tra- 
versed by a deep river channel, into which the profound gorges of Grand 
river, the Cuyahoga, etc., lead. Doubtless this river valley guided the 
excavation of the Lake Erie basin, as it did that of Lake Ontario. It 
traversed the area of the latter Lake nearly east and west, and connected 
with the Hudson through the Mohawk gap. 

After leaving the basin of the present Lake, the Erie glacier was 
deflected toward the south, and apparently flowed down the course of 
the Wabash. The following table gives the bearings of the furrows made 
by the Lake Erie glacier at different points: 
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BEARINGS OF GLACIER FURROWS. 


LOCALITY. ROOK. NUMBER OB} Byarrne. 
SERVATIONS. 
South Bass Island................. Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 80° W. 
" intersecting series i a 1 S. 15° W 
IRGUIR WS ISBN OVC Lo ccndocija0 e00000080 400 o Corniferous “ 4 S. 78° W. 
Sandusky City, Erie Co......... f " ce 2 8. 80° W. 
Baliwille ieee seacess ste yonee re Waterlime “ 1 S. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa Co........... 0.05 ct ry and 
Niagara Groups........... Waa 2 8. 65° W. 
West Sister Island................. Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 80° W. 
‘§ intersecting series a tf rs 1 S. 
Sylvania, Lucas Co ............... i and Sandstone 

Corniferous Groups............ 5 S. 50° W. 
Monclova, Lucas Co.............. Limestone, Waterlime Group. 4 S. 62° W. 
Fish’s Quarry, Lucas Co........ o Corniferous “‘ 1 S. 55° W. 
Whitehouse, Lucas Co........... ‘f vs il S. 50° W. 

Near Defiance, Defiance Co...) Shale, Huron Group.............. aia S. W. 

Near Junction, Paulding Co...| Limestone, Corniferous Group 1 Ss. W. 
imag, wAlemsiCowisen canto a Waterlime  ‘ 3 S. 35° W. 
Middleport, Van Wert Co...... sf ie 2 2 S. 15° W. 


The glacial markings on West Sister Island, as shown by Mr. Gilbert, 
demonstrate that the motion of the ice was from east to west. In the 
Waterlime of which this island is composed are numerous balls of chert 
which have been exposed to the action of the glacier. We now find these 
projecting from the general surface much more strongly on their eastern 
than on their western sides, and from each a ridge or trail of limestone 
which they have protected from erosion runs off toward the south-west. 
Around the eastern base of each nodule is a deeply excavated furrow, 
which leads off on either side of the ridge just mentioned. Occasionally 
these flint nodules are cracked and battered, as they could hardly have 
been except by the action of bowlders, which, held by the ice, had come 
in contact with them. The exceeding fineness of the sculpture around 
these nodules, as well as in many of the longitudinal furrows, prove that 
the erosion was generally done, not by stones held in the ice, but rather by 
sand, which, frozen into the plastic ice, was capable of executing any sort 
of carving and modeling with the greatest accuracy. The glacial furrows 
on Kelly’s and Put-in-Bay Islands have been often referred to, and are 
more surprising for their magnitude, extent, and variety than any 
others known in the country. In the fossiliferous limestone of Kelly’s 
Island the glacial surface is thickly mottled with sections of corals and 
other fossils. These are ground down, often as nicely as they could be 
done by hand, and show distinctly that sand, under the ice, must have 
been the grinding agent. In many localities on these Islands the gla- 
cial furrows curve around any prominent point or rock mass which was 
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encountered by the glacier in its motion. These prove that the ice was 
plastic, and folded itself around any opposing body. Near the south 
point of Put-in-Bay Island is a nearly vertical wall—now partly quar- 
ried away—which is distinctly beaded by the ice; and in one place, 
where a softer layer had worn faster than the others, a horizontal furrow 
with a > shaped section was produced in this wall, and the upper sur- 
face is as distinctly glaciated as the lower. ‘These and many other exam- 
ples of ice-carving, visible on these islands, demonstrate the truth of the 
theory that the lake basins were excavated by glacial action, and not, as 
has been urged by some geologists who have not seen these markings, by 
icebergs. 

The sequence of events in the formation of the great lakes seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: | 

1st. The Laurentian belt, north of the great lakes, has been a land sur- 
face since the beginning of the Paleozoic era, was formerly a high moun- 
tain range, the degradation of which has supplied the mechanical materi- 
als which compose the sheets of Palsozoic rock that surround it. The 
erosion of these highlands has continued uninterruptedly till the present 
day, and was specially rapid during the ice period. The result has been 
that this mountain range has been almost entirely worn away, the trunc- 
ated bases of the various arches and uplifts which compose 1% alone re- 
maining to testify to its existence. 

2d. The country lying between the Atlantic and Mississippi has been 
above the sea since the close of the Carboniferous period, and during the 
succeeding ages the general plan of its topography and its system of 
drainage have remained the same. Since it emerged from the seas, this 
area, too, has been constantly suffering érosion, and its lines of drainage 
have been more and more deeply inscribed upon it. 

od. Previous to the glacial period, the elevation of this portion of the 
continent was considerably greater than now, and it was drained by a river 
system which flowed at a much lower level than at present. At that 
time our chain of lakes—Ontario, Erie, and Huron 


apparently formed 
portions of the valley of a river which subsequently became the St. Law- 
rence, but which then flowed between the Adirondacks and Appalachians, 
in the line of the deeply buried channel of the Mohawk, passing through 
the trough of the Hudson and emptying into the ocean eighty miles 
‘south-east of New York. Lake Michigan was apparently then a part of 
a river course which drained Lake Superior and emptied into the Mis- 
sissippi, the Straits of Mackinaw being not yet opened. 

4th. With the approach of the cold period, local glaciers formed on the 
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Laurentian mountains, and, as they increased in size, gradually crept down 
on to and began to excavate the plateau which bordered them on the west 
and south. The excavation of our lake baelost was begun, and, perhaps 
in large part, effected in this epoch. | : 

5th. As the cold increased, and reached its maximum degree, a great 
ice-sheet was formed by the enormously increased and partially coales- 
cing local glaciers of the former epoch. This many-lobed ice-sheet, or 
compound glacier, moved radiatingly from the south, south-west, and 
western slopes of the Canadian highlands; its Ohio lobe reaching as far 
south as Cincinnati. The effect of this glacier upon Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario would be to broaden their basins by impinging against and grind- 
ing away, with inconceivable power, their southern ‘margins. To the 
action of this agent we must ascribe the peculiar outline of the profile 
sections drawn from the Laurentian hills across the basin of Lake Ontario 
to the Alleghanies, and across that of Lake Erie to the highlands of Ohio, 
viz., a long, gradual slope from the north to the bottom of the depression, 
and then an abrupt ascent over the massive and immovable obstacle 
against which the ice was banked, until, by the vis a tergo, it overtopped 
the barrier. In New York that barrier was a shoulder of the Alleghanies, 
too high and too rugged to be buried under a continuous ice-sheet; but its 
whole front was worn away for a hundred miles or more, and it was deeply 
creased where now we see the peculiarly elongated lakes of New York, 
and cut through, in certain gaps, to the valley of the Delaware. In Ohio 
the erosion was easier, and carried further south. The barrier was also 
lower, and was finally overtopped by one great lobe of ice which flowed 
on to the south and west until its edge reached the Ohio river. 

The extent of the erosion produced in the epoch under consideration 
will be best appreciated by one who will stand on the cut edges of the 
great series of rocks exposed on the southern slopes of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, and in imagination fill the vast vacuity which separates 
him from the base of the Laurentian hills. 

6th. With the amelioration of the climate the wide-spread ice-sheets 
of the period of intensest cold became again local glaciers, which com- 
pleted the already begun work of cutting out the lake basins. At first 
the glacier which had before flowed over the watershed in Ohio was so 
far reduced as to be unable to overtop its summit, but deflected by it, it 
flowed along its base, spending its energies in cutting the shallow ba- 
sin in which Lake Hrie now lies. 

A farther elevation of temperature curtailed the glacier still more, and 
Lake Erie became a water basin, while local glaciers, left from the ice- 
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sheet, excavated the basins of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Ontario. The latter lake was apparently formed by the same glacier 
that made the Erie basin, but when much abbreviated. It flowed from 
the Laurentian hills and the north slope of the Adirondacks, and was 
deflected by the highlands south of the lake basin, so that its motion 
was nearly westward. This chapter in the history of our lakes was ap- 
parently a long one, for Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and 
Lake Ontario are all of great depth. 

7th. The melting of the glaciers was accompanied, he occasion- 
ed, by a sinking of the continent, which progressed until the waters 
of the Atlantic flowed up the valley of the St. Lawrence to Kingston, 
and up the Ottawa to Arnprior. (Dawson.) The valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson were connected by way of Lake Champlain, and 
thus the highlands of New England were left as an island. It is also 
possible that the sea-water penetrated to the lake basin through the 
valley of the Mohawk and through that of the Mississippi, but of 
this we have no evidence in the presence of marine fossils in the sur- 
face deposits. The great area of excavation in which the lakes lie was 
probably at this time filled to the brim with ice-cold fresh water, and this 
flowing outward through all the channels open to it may have been suf- 
ficient. to prevent the entrance of the arctic marine mollusks, of which 
the remains are so abundant in the Champlain clays of the St. Lawrence 
valley and the Champlain basin. 

8th. When the continent was again elevated, and the water of the 
inland sea was drained away, the Mohawk channel was found dammed 
up with Drift, and a new line of drainage was established through the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. It is almost certain also that the elevation 
of the continent which took place after the Champlain epoch was not 
uniformly equal over all the country lying between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi; for we find that the drainage of the lake system has been 
flowing in different directions at different times; now over barriers 
1000 feet above the level of the sea from Lake Erie into the Ohio, and 
again, through outlets much lower, from Lake Erie to the Wabash, and 
from Lake Michigan, by several channels, into the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi. These great changes may have been effected by warpings of the 
earth’s crust—+z. e., local elevation, or subsidence—or by the successive 
removal of ice-dams—glaciers—which occupied and obstructed different 
portions of the great interior basin. We may also find records here, as 
some geologists do in Europe, of great alternations of climate in the im- 
mensely long Quaternary age; and these alternations, building up and 
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removing ice-dams, may have produced the great changes in our drainage 
system of which the evidence is so unmistakable. The accompanying 
map, which is compiled from data furnished by Dawson, Logan, Whit- 
tlesey, and my own observations, will probably aid in making the views 
advanced on the preceding pages a little more intelligible than they 
would otherwise be. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


A brief sketch of the various groups of strata which compose the great 
Carboniferous system has been given in the first volume of this Report. 
These will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that our 
citizens may have a more exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
composition and extent of this, the most important of the formations 
represented in the geology of our State. 

It is known to most persons that the name Carboniferous, or coal-bear- 
ing, was given to this group of rocks from the fact that they include in 
Kurope and America extensive deposits of mineral fuel, which not only 
constitute a marked feature in the formation, but have great economi- 
cal value, and have played a most important part in the development of 
our modern civilization. The name Carboniferous is, therefore, not ill- 
chosen, but it is liable to mislead, since the Deronian shales, in the Uni- 
ted States, hold quite as large a quantity of carbonaceous matter as is 
contained in our Coal Measures; and in China, India, and Western Amer- 
ica beds of coal occur in Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks which, in thickness 
and lateral extent, are not surpassed by our Carboniferous coal strata, 
while in these countries little or no coal occurs in rocks older than those 
mentioned. Hence, if geology had been first studied in China, a Carbon- 
iferous system would probably have been given a place in the geological 
column, but it would have been put at a higher level than it holds in 
our series. 

The Carboniferous system, known as such among our geologists, is 
usually regarded as one of the most distinctly defined of all the great 
groups of rocks, and yet in fact the lines which are now drawn to separate 
it from the Devonian below and the Permian above are as shadowy as 
any others that divide formations in the geological series. 

In England there has been much discussion as to where the lower 
limits of the Carboniferous system should be fixed, and there is still 
great difference of opinion as to how much of the Yellow sandstones of 
Ireland and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland should belong to 
the Devonian, and how much to the Carboniferous group. In our own 
country a similar difficulty has been encountered. The relations of the 
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Waverly group have been a fruitful source of discussion for many years, 
a discussion which, as will be shown further on, we have been able to 
bring to a conclusion by demonstrating that this is an integral portion 
of the Carboniferous system. The relations of the Waverly to the Cats- 
kill and Chemung rocks are, however, not yet accurately determined, 
and it is plain to see that it will not be easy to harmonize views on this 
subject. As I have suggested in the geological portion of Volume I., we 
have, at what 1s now regarded as the base of the Carboniferous system, a 
ereat mass of mechanical sediments—the Waverly group. This is the 
lowest member of a trinity of deposits—the Carboniferous limestone 
being the central, the Coal Measures the upper member. These form 
one of the great circles of deposition which compose all the systems of 
sedimentary rocks, each of which is the product of a distinct invasion of 
the continent by the ocean. But the Waverly sandstone series is under- 
lain by the Catskill, the Chemung, and the upper half of the Portage 
group, which also form a mass of mechanical sediments. Much more 
study of this group of strata will be required before their relations to 
each other, or to the rocks above, can be accurately determined. As I 
have remarked elsewhere, the Gardeau and Cashaqua shales of the Por- 
tage group have nothing in common with the Portage sandstones above, 
while their lithological and zoological affinities with the Hamilton 
below are such that they should be properly united with that formation. 
I have also suggested that since a great physical change occurred at the 
epoch of the deposition of the Portage sandstones—and this was appar- 
ently the beginning of a new geological cycle, and one of which the Car- 
boniferous age was the continuation—the Portage sandstone might be 
with propriety considered the base of the Carboniferous series. This 
proposition was made not for the purpose of harmonizing the facts with 
a preconceived theory of circles of deposition, but because both the phy- 
sical and zoological evidence favor the union. The physical evidence is 
much in itself, since all the great material changes through which our 
continent has passed—of elevation, of depression, of heat and cold, alter- 
nations of land, and shore, and sea—have left lithological records which, 
if carefully studied, will be found to be as legible and reliable as those 
formed by organic remains. Indeed, the two histories are not only har- 
monious, but are so interdependent that each is indispensable to the 
proper understanding of the other. 

The significance of the sequence of sediments which is. observable in 
what I have termed circles of deposition, is such that no one can be blind to 
it and yet read correctly the history of our stratified rocks. The molluscous 
fauna of the Chemung is much more closely allied to that of the Carbonifer- 
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ous than to that of the Hamilton. This isshown by the great development 
of the families which include Productus and Productella, Aviculopecten, Pale- 
oneilo, etc., in both the Chemung and Waverly. These constitute a fauna 
which in all its more prominent characteristics is common to both, sery- 
ing at the same time to bring them together, and separate them from the 
underlying Devonian strata. This similarity of fauna is such that it led 
Prof. Hall to unite the Chemung and Waverly long before their strati- 
graphical relations were ascertained, and it has been the cause of much 
of the protracted discussion which has taken place over the age of the Wa- 
verly. I think it may be safely said, that if the question could be disem- 
barrassed of all complications, all intelligent paleontologists would agree 
that the fauna of the Chemung and Waverly belong to one zoological 
age, and that their differences are only such as would naturally charac- 
terize epochal subdivisions of this age. The Catskill group, which nom- 
inally separates the Chemung and Waverly, is a local, and, as yet, very 
ill-defined formation. That it has little representation in the Catskill 
Mountains seems probable, both from the observations reported in our 
former volume and others made since. Doubtless this formation will be 
carefully studied and accurately defined by the newly organized survey 
of Pennsylvania; but with the limited information we now possess in 
regard to it, it seems to me to be a local, and, perhaps, a fresh-water de- 
posit, synchronous with the marine beds of the Upper Chemung. 

A sketch of the history recorded in our Carboniferous strata was given 
in the introductory chapters of the geological portion of our first volume. 
Tt will be remembered by those who have read that sketch, that it was 
shown that a round of physical changes took place in the Carboniferous 
age similar to those traced in the strata deposited in the other great divi- 
sions of geological time, viz.: First—A period of wide-spread land area, 
which in the latter portion of the Devonian age was covered with a lux- 
uriant vegetation similar in its general aspects to that of the Coal Meas- 
ures. Second—At the beginning of the Carboniferous age this land was 
extensively submerged and covered with shore and off-shore mechanical 
sediments, which are now known as the Vespertine and Umbral rocks of 
Pennsylvania, the Waverly sandstone series of Ohio, the Knobstones of 
Kentucky, the Kinderhook group of Illinois, etc. Like other of our me- 
chanical sediments, this group thickens toward the east and north in the 
direction of the land, and thins at the south and west toward the sea. 
Third—In the progress of this submergence, where open water reached 
and stood for ages, caleareous sediment was deposited, which we call the 
Lower Carboniferous, or Sub-Carboniferous, limestone. That this sub- 
mergence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan was progressive from the 
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south-west toward the north-east is shown by the fact that the lime- 
stone is thickest at the south-west, and thins out to a feather edge to- 
ward the north-east; reaching as far as central Ohio and the south Hne of 
Pennsylvania, where the only portion of the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stone found is the upper or Chester division. Fourth—In the third and 
last epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea retreated and left 
a broad area of shallow water and dry land. The transition from marine 
to terrestrial conditions is recorded in the Conglomerate, while the Coal 
Measures accumulated in synclinal troughs, which gradually sank, with 
many oscillations, and were filled by the wash from the surrounding land 
in the form of sand and clay, now sandstones and shales; by beds of 
peat, now coal, which grew on the marshy surfaces; and by the lime- 
stones deposited from the inflowing sea during the periods of local sub- 
mergence. When sediments had accumulated in these basins to the 
depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the continent was affected by great disturb- 
ances, recorded in the Alleghany Mountains, then raised. At this time 
nearly all the area between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was brought 
above the ocean level, where it has remained until the present time. 


THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Carboniferous system consists in Ohio, as almost every where else, 
of three great subdivisions: the Coal Measures above, the Conglomerate 
‘in the middle, and the Lower Carboniferous group below. The Lower Car- 
boniferous strata are the Lower Carboniferous limestone, and those desig- 
nated by the geologists of the former Survey as the Waverly sandstone series, 
from the outcrops which contain the famous building stone in the vicinity 
of the town of Waverly, Pike county. No effort was made by those who 
first described this formation to determine its precise geological age, or 
its relations to the rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. Few fossils 
were then found in it, and the knowledge then possessed of geology and 
palzontology would perhaps not have sufficed to settle this question 
even if the collections had been richer. Since the suspension of the for- 
mer survey the Waverly group has been a fruitful subject of discussion 
among geologists; and there is perhaps no one of our formations about 
which there has been so much difference of opinion. From the remote- 
ness of the localities where the rocks which were compared with the Wa- 
verly group were exposed, and the marked differences exhibited by their 
fossils, it was Impossible to apply to the question of equivalence an ex- 
perimentum crucis by which it could be definitely settled. The space 
which separated the fields of observation of the eastern and western 
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geologists was formed by the State of Ohio, and while the geology of this 
State remained comparatively unknown, the different parties in the dis- 
cussion could not be brought on to common ground for the adjustment of 
their differences. The reorganization of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
was, therefore, regarded with some interest by the geologists of the coun- 
try as likely to throw new light upon this vexed question, and such as 
would lead to its final settlement. When, therefore, the directorship of 
the survey was intrusted to me, the work of tracing the geographical 
extent and investigating the structures and fossils of this group was one 
of the first that claimed my attention. 

A careful study was made of the southern prolongation of the Waverly 
by Prof. Andrews and his assistants; a study which was continued north 
of the National Road and carried to the eastern line of the State, and 
thence far into Pennsylvania and New York, by myself and those imme- 
diately associated with me. We found the Waverly far more rich in fos- 
sils than had been before supposed, and obtained from it, perhaps, a 
larger number of species than has been furnished by any other of our 
formations. Of these some were new to science, while others had been 
described from collections made in our State by different geologists in 
years past, or had been obtained in other States from strata now for the 
first time identified with this by such a community of fossil forms as 
these common species proved. 

The first result of our study of the Waverly was to show that all its 
rich fauna is of a decidedly Carboniferous type; second, that it includes a 
number of species characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, lowa, and Michigan ; third, that it furnishes, 
at nearly all of its fossiliferous localities certain species which are also 
common in the Coal Measures above; fourth, that our collections made 
include no Chemung or Portage species; fifth, that 1t 1s continuous with 
the “ Vespertine” and “Umbral” rocks (Lower Carboniferous) of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the “Sub-Carboniferous sandstones and shales” of Kentucky, 
and with the “silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group” of 
Safford, in Tennessee. Hence we are compelled to regard it as a mem- 
ber of the Carboniferous system, and as distinct from the rocks of New 
York, with which it has been so generally supposed to be identical. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, after we had carefully traced 
the different members of the Waverly group to the line of Pennsylvania, 
one of my assistants, Mr. A. Sherwood, went to his former home, in Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, and took up a line of observation at this point. 
The geological structure of this region is as follows: The Chemung group 
forms the bottoms of the valleys. On this rests the Catskill group, 300 
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to 400 feet in thickness, forming the summit of the Devonian system. 
Above the Catskill are the Vespertine sandstones and Umbral shales; 
then the Conglomerate and Coal Measures. From Tioga county Mr. Sher- 
wood worked westward, carefully tracing these various formations until 
his observations connected with those made by Mr. G. K. Gilbert and 
myself, who went eastward from the Ohio line, and met him in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same time my assistants, Messrs. Hooker 
and Potter, carried similar lines of observation at a lower level, along the 
outcrops of the Hrie shale, from Ohio through north-western Pennsyl- 
vania into New York. Fossils were collected and sections taken at a 
ereat number of localities along each line. The results of these investi- 
gations, briefly given, are as follows: 

Ist. The Chemung group forms the summit of the series in Cha- 
tauqua county, New York, there attaining a thickness of nearly 2,000 
feet. It includes the Conglomerate seen at the “ Panama rocks,” formerly 
regarded as the Carboniferous conglomerate—at least 160 feet below the 
summit of the series; as it is overlaid by that thickness of shales contain- 
ing unmistakable Chemung fossils. The Chemung group, in all this 
region, is highly arenaceous, containing many beds of sandstone, nearly 
al of which are, in some localities, conglomerates. The various sand- 
stones reached in the oil wells, on Oil Creek, are parts of this formation, 
and all apparently contain more or less pebbles. Coming westward into 
Ohio, the Chemung rocks rapidly diminish in thickness, and become 
more argillaceous in character. They form the greater part of the Erie 
shale, in its exposures between Ashtabula and Cleveland. 

2d. The Catskill group constitutes a well-defined and strongly marked 
geological formation in Bradford, Tioga, and Potter counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, where it has a thickness of several hundred feet; has very distinct 
lithological characters, and contains in great abundance the remains of 
fishes, such as are found in no other formation on the continent. Of these 
the most abundant are the scales of Holoptychius and the plates of Both- 
riolepis. In coming westward, the Catskill formation rapidly thins, and 
apparently disappears before the Ohio line is reached. 

3d. The Vespertine sandstones of Rogers, which have a thickness of 
more than a thousand feet in central Pennsylvania, are there nearly des- 
titute of fossils. In tracing this formation towards the west, it was found 
to diminish in volume, and to become finer and more argillaceous in 
texture. It still remains, however, as a reddish sandstone, dark or light, 
with alternating beds of shale at Bradford, in McKean county, and in the 
valley of the Alleghany, near Kinzua. Lower down on the Alleghany, 
and in the valley of Oil Creek, it forms that portion of the section which 
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lies within 400 feet of the Conglomerate. Here, as at Bradford and 
Kinzua, it contains numerous fossils, mainly of Lamellibranchiates; but 
in the valley of Oil Creek also some brachiopods which are character- 
istic of the Waverly in Ohio. Though becoming, as a general rule, more 
argillaceous, this formation is quite persistent, and.makes up the great 
mass of the Waverly group as it appears within the limits of our State. 

Ath. The Umbral shales of central Pennsylvania rapidly diminish in 
coming west, and either blend with the underlying Vespertine or totally 
disappear before crossing the Ohio line. From the fact that these shales 
contain almost no fossils in Pennsylvania, it is difficult to separate them 
from the Vespertine group, when changed in color and assimilated in 
composition to that group, as they are in their westward extension. 

5th. The Carboniferous Conglomerate is more persistent in thickness 
and character than any of the formations that have been enumerated ; 
and although exhibiting considerable variations in thickness, it may be 
considered as forming a continuous sheet, stretching from central Penn- 
sylvania to central Ohio. 

The section afforded by the Waverly, or Lower Carboniferous, rocks in 
northern Ohio is as follows, beginning with the summit of the series: 


The Conglomerate. 
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1. The Cuyahoga Shale.—This stratum immediately underlies the 
Conglomerate, and forms the walls of the gorge of the Cuyahoga river 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the Peninsula, and the upper part of these walls 
from that point to the vicinity of Cleveland. It also forms the surface 
rock of a large part of Medina county, the southern part of Lorain and 
Cuyahoga, and all the region about Warren, in Trumbull county. In 
this section of the State the Cuyahoga shale has a thickness of from 
100 to 250 feet, attaining its maximum development in Medina, Lorain, 
and Ashland counties. 

The prevailing lithological character of the deposit is that of a gray,. 
argillaceous shale, with thin, interpolated bands of bluish, fine-grained 
sandstone. In some localities, as at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga, these 
layers of sandstone are very much thickened, and form massive beds, 
which may be used for architectural purposes. 

In passing from the valley of the Cuyahoga west and south, the Cuya- 
hoga shale is found to undergo a change of color and texture, becoming 
gradually lighter, until it approaches in tint the prevailing type of the 
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Waverly sandstone in the southern part of the State. It also becomes 
more arenaceous in Ashland, Richland, and Knox counties, being there 
represented by a fine-grained, yellow, ocherey rock, half way between a 
sandstone and shale. In the northern and eastern portions of the State 
the base of the Cuyahoga shale is formed by a fine, thinly laminated, 
dark gray, sometimes black, clay shale, full of Lingule and Discine. 
This bed is exposed at a great number of localities, of which Berea and - 
Chagrin Falls, in Cuyahoga, and Warren, in Trumbull county, may be 
cited as examples. At all these places this stratum rests directly upon 
the next succeeding member of the series, the Berea grit, is crowded with 
its characteristic mollusks, and with the bones, teeth, scales, and spines 
of fishes. 

In the gorge of the Cuyahoga, the Cuyahoga shales contain but few 
fossils; but at Richfield, Royalton, Weymouth, Medina, Seville, and Lodi, 
in Medina county, and at Ashland, it includes strata which are not only 
crowded with fossils, but are literally made up of shells. As is usual in 
cases where clay shales contain layers which are specially fossiliferous, 
the carbonate of lime from the shells of the mollusks has formed strata 
of limestone of greater or less thickness, and the most fossiliferous beds 
in the localities I have cited are generally quite calcareous, though never 
pure limestones. In the weathering of these beds—which are usually 
only a few inches in thickness—the limestone is dissolved out, and their 
exposed edges appear as brown, ferruginous layers, sometimes ocherey, 
and at other times compact limonite, every where filled with the impres- 
_ sions of mollusks. 

2. Berea Grit.—The second member of the Lower Carboniferous series 
in Ohio is a distinctly marked and very persistent bed, or series of beds, 
of sandstone, which I have designated as the Berea grit, from the fact 
that it is the rock so extensively quarried at Berea, Cuyahoga county. 
This is also the rock quarried at Amherst, at Elyria, at Independence, at 
Peninsula, at Stewart’s quarries near Cleveland, at Chagrin Falls, at 
Thompson, Geauga county, at Windsor, Ashtabula county, and at Ver- 
non and Kinsman, Trumbull county. This stratum has acquired some 
notoriety from the fact that it is the rock penetrated by the oil wells in 
Grafton, Lorain county; Liverpool, Medina county; and Mecca, in Trum- 
bull county; all of which have yielded considerable quantities of petro- 
leum. 

The Berea grit is usually divisible into two distinct portions: the upper, 
a series of thin beds, used for flagging; the lower, more massive, and quar- 
ried for building stone. At Berea the upper member has a thickness 
of about 20, the lower of 80 feet. In the Amherst quarries the upper 
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division is not so distinctly marked, and the whole mass is generally 
more homogeneous; consisting of beds from one to five feet in thickness. 
At Independence the flagging stone has been mostly removed by glacial 
erosion, and the section opened in the quarries consists of from 25 to 380 
feet of massive sandstone. At Chagrin Falls the quarries of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Goodale are opened in the upper member, while the lower forms 
the ledge over which the water pours. 

In tracing the Berea grit eastward, it is seen to become less massive, 
and in the eastern counties the layers of sandstone are intercalated with 
beds of shale. On Oil Creek, and in other localities of western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lower Carboniferous series is more uniform in lithological char- 
acter, and the Berea grit is hardly distinguishable; the whole mass there 
consisting of alternations of sandstone and shale, the upper portion being 
more arenaceous and the lower more argillaceous than in Ohio. | 

In tracing the members of the Waverly group southward toward the 
central and southern parts of the State, a similar change was remarked, 
as will be seen by the sections of this formation at various localities 
given below. Even as far south, however, as the Ohio, the horizon of 
the Berea grit is marked by an unusual prevalence of sandy matter, 
and the famous City Ledge, quarried at Waverly and at various other 
localities in that section of the State, is probably its equivalent. Its 
greatest development seems to be in the north-western portion of 
the area which it underlies, as in Lorain county, at Hlyria, Amherst, 
etc. Here the sandstone group has a thickness of sixty feet, and is 
more massive throughout than any where else within the limits of the , 
State. 

In Michigan this group is apparently represented by the Napoleon 
sandstone of Winchell, which has a thickness of 107 feet, while the over- 
lying Cuyahoga shales have, perhaps, as their equivalent, the Michigan 
Salt group, 184 feet thick. | | 

From these facts it would seem that this arenaceous material was de- 
rived from the north-west, and that in the Ohio localities, where the 
Berea sandstone is exposed, the group is thickest and coarsest where it 
approaches nearest to the Michigan outcrops. Going east and south 
from Lorain county—the point of greatest development of this formation 
within our State—its arenaceous material progressively diminishes, until 
in Kentucky or Tennessee scarcely any sandstone, properly speaking, 
is found in the series, and in eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
argillaceous material, derived from an eastern source, enters into the 
composition of the beds. At Mansfield the Berea grit is seen to be con- 
verted into highly colored red and yellow sandstone, much softer than 
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further north. In a few localities where the Berea sandstone has been 
examined, it contains some pebbles, but these are few in number, and 
generally altogether absent. In the gorge of Tinker’s Creek, at Bedford, 
Cuyahoga county, the lower part of the Berea sandstone, which forms 
the cliffs at the railroad crossing, contains a few pebbles, some of which 
are of large size; but these are not sufficiently abundant to give to any 
portion of the mass the character of a conglomerate. 

The economic value of the Berea grit is very great, as it supplies a 
building stone which is now sent to all parts of the Union, and has 
even been exported to England. This is the “Ohio Stone” of the 
New York market, where, from its homogeneous texture, the facility 
with which it is worked, and its warm, pleasant, buff tint, it is highly 
esteemed. It is equally valued in the cities upon the shores of the 
great lakes, and in all of these it is extensively used for architectural 
purposes. The principal supply of grindstones throughout the Northern 
States is also derived from this group, of which the center of production 
is Berea. 

The fossils of the Berea grit, though nowhere very abundant, are of 
peculiar interest. The massive layers opened in the quarries at Am- 
herst, Berea, Independence, etc., have yielded almost no fossils; but in 
the flagstone of the upper portion there have been found in the quarry 
of Mr. Goodale, at Chagrin Falls, large numbers of fishes of the genus 
Palxoniscus (P. Brainerdi), with bones and plates of other and larger 
fishes which as yet remain undescribed. At Berea the upper layers con- 
tain a largespecies of Lingula (L. Scotica), and spines of Ctenacanthus. But 
the most interesting fossil found in this formation is a plant that covers. 
some of the surfaces of the layers at Bedford, and which I have been 
unable to distinguish from Annularia longifolia of the Coal Measures. 

On Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, a stratum of sandstone, which appar- 
ently represents the Berea, contains in large numbers the spines and teeth 
of fishes. Of these the most conspicuous are the spines of a species of 
Ctenacanthus (Ct. triangularis), of which more than two dozen were found 
by Mr. Gilbert upon a surface not larger than a square yard. With these 
Spines are numerous teeth of Selachians, representing the genera Orodus, 
Cladodus, Helodus, etc., one of which (Helodus coniculus) is common in 
the Burlington and Keokuk limestones of Illinois. In the aggregate 
we have now seven species of fishes represented in the fossils of the 
Berea grit, all of which are of decidedly Carboniferous type, and, as has 
been said, one or more are such as have been found elsewhere in Lower 
Carboniferous strata. 

3. Bedford Shale—Beneath the Berea grit, in northern Ohio, we find 
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seventy to seventy-five feet of argillaceous shale, of which the upper por- 
tion is generally of a marked red color, while the lower portion is dark 
bluish gray. These shales are very variable in their relative thickness, 
sometimes one or the other filling the entire interval between the Berea 
grit above and the black Cleveland shale below, sometimes that interval 
being equally divided between them, and sometimes again one or the 
other greatly preponderating, while both are present. In the section 
exposed at Bedford the red shale is scarcely visible, while it is met with 
at Newburgh, five miles distant, and in the hills east of Cleveland fills 
the larger part of the interval that separates the Berea grit from the 
black shale which underlies the East Cleveland quarries. At Berea and 
Elyria both shales are visible, while on the Vermilion—which takes its 
name from this circumstance—the red shale is much more largely devel- 
oped, and attains a thickness of something like sixty feet. In most 
localities where the Bedford shale is exposed, the upper surface is very 
irregular, and it is evident that this formation has been extensively 
eroded by the agency which transported the beds of sand now consoli- 
dated into the Berea erit. It is probably due to this fact that the red 
shale is so frequently found to be wanting in the section. In the red 
shale no fossils have as yet been discovered, doubtless for the same rea- 
son that fossils are so generally absent from the sediments that contain 
a sufficient amount of peroxide of iron to derive their color from this 
source. The explanation of this phenomenon is very simple. The action 
of carbon upon the sesquioxide of iron is to reduce it to the protoxide by 
the absorption of one equivalent of its oxygen, so that in all deposits which 
contain, when accumulating, a considerable percentage of organic matter, 
this serves to reduce the iron to the protoxide, which imparts a bluish 
or greenish color to the deposit. Where organic matter is absent the 
iron passes to the condition of peroxide, and in this state, though in 
small quantity, it communicates a bright red color to the materials im- 
pregnated by it. 

The lower portion of the Bedford shale, though, like the upper part, 
very fine and argillaceous, is generally dark gray or blue in color, con- 
tains considerable lime, and is locally highly fossiliferous. The fossils 
are most abundant in that portion which rests immediately upon the 
black shale below, and here they are sometimes so numerous as to form 
a large part of the mass. 

The following are some of the fossils derived from this horizon: Syrin- 
gothyris typa, Win.; Orthis Michelini, Lev.; Spiriferina solidirostris, White ; 
Macrodon Hamiltonix, Hall; Hemipronites crenistria, Phil.; Chonetes Logant, 
Hall; Lingula Cuyahoga, Hall ; Rhynchonella Sagerana, Win. 
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In this list there are several which have peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance, Syringothyris typa and Spiriferina solidirostris, for example, from the 
fact that they are characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of other 
States, while Orthis Michelint is common to the Carboniferous formation 
all over our country and in Europe. 

South of the Western Reserve the Bedford shales are scarcely distin- 
guishable, as in the central and southern portions of the State they as- 
sume the prevailing character of the Waverly group, and blend with the 
other portions of the series. At Hast Cleveland, Kingsbury’s quarry, New- 
burgh, etc., the lower portion of the Bedford shale is so highly charged 
with silica as to become a fine-grained sandstone, which is extensively 
used for building, flagging, etc., in Cleveland. This is, however, only a 
local induration of the shale, and is not often met with elsewhere. 
Though nearly or quite destitute of fossils, except some fucoidal impres- 
sions, the blue sandstone of the Hast Cleveland quarries is highly 
charged with a sulphide of iron; and hence the rock is liable to stain 
and exfoliate on exposure by the conversion of the pyrites into limonite. 
It makes excellent flagging, however, and when sawed is much used for 
that purpose. 

In all the quarries where this blue sandstone is worked the seams 
between the layers, as well as the pores of the stone, are often found 
filled with petroleum. This evidently proceeds from the underlying 
black shale from which it emanates by spontaneous distillation. Simi- 
lar emissions of oil give rise to a line of oil springs which mark the base 
of the Bedford shale all along its line of outcrop. At Kingsbury’s quarry, 
near Cleveland, a fine thread of oil may be seen floating on the surface of 
each little spring stream that issues from the crevices of the rock. I 
have seen the flow kept up for years, and have regarded it as an inter- 
esting illustration of the genesis of petroleum—from bituminous shale 
by spontaneous distillation. 

Not unfrequently the East Cleveland stone, like that from Waverly, 
shows stains of oil on exposure to the sun. 

A, Cleveland Shale-—The lowest member of the Waverly group in 
northern Ohio is a black bituminous shale, which I have designated by 
the name of the Cleveland shale, from the fact that it seems to have 
attained its greatest development in the region about the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, and is there, perhaps, the most strongly marked element in | 
the Lower Carboniferous series. Its greatest thickness in Cuyahoga 
county is 54 feet, and its best exposure is in the valley of Doane’s Brook, 
in Kast Cleveland, where it immediately underlies the Bedford shale, of 
which the lower layers are there converted into massive, blue, fine- 
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grained sandstone. It is also met with at a varying distance below the 
Berea grit in all the exposures of the Waverly series in southern Ohio, 
but shows a marked diversity of thickness at different places. In the 
gorge at Bedford, where it is entirely cut through, it is 21 feet in thick- 
ness; at Hast Cleveland, as has been stated, 54 feet; in the section from 
Painesville to Little Mountain, 30 feet; in the valley of Black river, 50 
feet; and in the valley of the Vermilion, from 60 to 80 feet. In the lat- 
ter section of the State, as has been before stated, the underlying Erie 
shales thin out, and the Cleveland shale approaches very closely to the 
lower black shale (Huron shale), which has here a great development. 
From this point south to the Ohio river the Cleveland shale is met with 
in yarious sections of the Waverly, but diminishing in thickness in this 
direction. At Freestone a layer of bituminous shale, probably its equiv- 
alent, lies directly beneath the City Ledge, and has a thickness of 164 feet. 

Throughout its entire extent the Cleveland shale has nearly the same 
lithological characters, though differing somewhat in the relative quan- 
tities of its carbonaceous and mineral ingredients. It generally contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of combustible matter, and when freshly quarried 
is a tough, compact rock. Upon exposure, however, it splits into a great 
number of leaves, so that its outcrops form slopes covered with small, 
thin scales of the rock. By weathering, the carbonaceous matter is 
eliminated from the surface, and it becomes gray in color, except where 
stained, as it often is, by the oxide of iron. 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale have, until recently, altogether 
eluded the search of geologists; but during the prosecution of the survey 
we have been able to gather quite a large number from different locali- 
ties, some of which are of considerable interest. 

In entering upon the study of the Lower Carboniferous group of rocks 
in Ohio, the Cleveland shale formed our point of attack, and knowing 
from experience in the Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks that, ‘‘ given 
a bituminous shale, fish scales were almost a logical sequence,” these 
were the first objects of search. Within a few minutes after beginning 
such search they were found in considerable numbers in the exposures 
at Newburgh. Subsequently the scales of fishes were met with in all the 
localities where this rock was examined. These are generally minute, 
rhomboidal, enameled scales, and, as we now know, belong to a species of 
Palzonscus. Inangula and Discina—like fish scales, the usual concomi- 
tants of black shales—were also found in various localities. The most 
interesting group of fossils, however, obtained from this stratum was dis- 
covered by Captain Jas. Patterson, near Vanceburg, Kentucky. In exca- 
vating the shale at one horizon, he found a surface covered with the re- 
mains of fishes—teeth, spines, bones, dermal tubercles, etc. 
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The list of the fish remains procured in the black shale at Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and on the Ohio side of the river, now includes two species of 
Ctenacanthus, one of Orodus, one of Cladodus, and one of Palzoniscus. With 
these were immense numbers of minute, teeth-like organs, which have 
been the subjects of much speculation among zoologists. These are 
almost microscopic in size, and consist of a base elongated horizontally, 
upon which are set a great number of acute denticles, forming a minia- 
ture comb or saw. They are generically identical with the group of 
organs first described by Pander, under the name of Conodonts, obtained 
from the Silurian shales of St. Petersburg, and subsequently found by 
Mr. More in great numbers in the Carboniferous limestone of England. 
By Pander they were considered to be the teeth of fishes, a conclusion of 
which the propriety is, however, questioned by Prof. Owen. By Agassiz 
they are regarded as the teeth of Selachians, and as closely allied to such 
forms as Ctenoptychius. It has also been suggested that they were the 
teeth of mollusks, to which they have great resemblance. They will be 
found figured and described in the Paleontological portion of this Report, 
and the reasons will be given there for the view I have taken of them, 
viz., that they are the dermal ossicles (the shagreen) of fishes. What- 
ever may be their zoological affinities, these Conodonts have a special 
geological value, as they are characteristic of the Cleveland shale wher- 
ever explored. In the section at Newburgh surfaces of the shale were 
found completely covered with them. In the same locality a species 
of Polyrhizodus was also found, and abundant ganoid scales, which are 
proved by specimens obtained at Vanceburg by Captain Patterson to 
belong to a species of Palzoniscus. From the different exposures of the 
Cleveland shale we have now gathered the following fossil fishes: Cten- 
acanthus formosus, N., found also in the Cuyahoga shale; Ct. furcicarinatus, 
N.; Cladodus Pattersont, N.; Orodus variabilis, N.; Palwoniscus, two species}; 
Polyrhizodus modestus, N., and Conodonts of various forms. 

To the paleontologist it is scarcely necessary to say that such a group 
of fossils as that enumerated above could only come from Carboniferous. 
rocks; most of the genera here represented being exclusively confined to 
that formation. The only exception is that of Ctenacanthus, of which 
one or two doubtful species have been described from the Devonian rocks 
of the Old World, and we have obtained one well marked. and beautiful 
species from the Huron shale (Ct. vetustus, N.). 

In the sections opened by the valleys of the Cuyahoga and its tribu- 
taries, the Cleveland shale is underlain by a few feet of impure lime- 
stone and argillaceous shale. The limestone contains Syringothyris typa, 


Macrodon Hamuiltomex, and other Waverly fossils. Beneath these strataare — 
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greenish shales, containing Levorhynchus mesacostalis, Spirifera disyuncta, 
etc., Chemung fossils, characteristic of the upper layers of the Erie shale. 
Here, then, we have the base of the Lower Carboniferous series. The first 
of the Chemung fossils occur about sixty feet below the base of the Cleve- 
land shale, and it is possible that the intervening mass may be an 
element in the Lower Carboniferous series, up to the present time not 
sufficiently well known to be identified and described. As has been 
stated, near the Ohio an interval of 147 feet separates the Cleveland 
shale from the Huron shale below, and the material filling this interval 
has similar lithological characters to the upper portion of the Waverly, 
but no fossils have been obtained from it, and it is therefore impossible 
at present to say whether it contains any representative of the Erie 
shale or not. | 

The following is a minute section taken at this point by Mr. R. D. 
Irving, one of the assistants on the Survey: 


SECTION OF THE STRATA BETWEEN THE CLEVELAND AND HURON SHALES, SCIOTO 
COUNTY, OHIO. 
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In southern Ohio the Waverly group is very largely developed, attain- 
ing a thickness of not less than five hundred feet, and being well exposed 
in the valley of the Scioto. For the most part the outcrops lie on the east 
side of the river, but the Waverly caps a great number of eminences 
on the west side of the valley, specially the group of hills known as the 
“Sunfish Hills,” and these outliers extend as far west as the ‘“‘mount- 
ains” of Highland county. The details of the extent and structure of 
the group in this part of the State will be found given in the reports of 
Professors Andrews and Orton. Asa general rule, the formation is here 
composed of a series of alternations of sandstones and shales, and is not 
susceptible of division into distinct members, as in the northern part of 
the State. It is generally barren of fossils; but in certain localities, and 
at certain horizons, it is highly fossiliferous. At Sciotoville, Rockville, 
and Buena Vista collections of fossils have been made which rival in 
variety and interest those obtained from Richfield, Lodi,and Weymouth, ~ 
in Medina county; alarge number of species being common to the two 
districts. Lists of the species collected at Rockville and Sciotoville 
are given in the report of Prof. Andrews, in his contribution to our first 
Report of Progress (1869). Prof. Andrews also mentions in his report 
that two fossils, Iingula subspatulata and Discina capax, are common to 
the Huron shale and the “ Waverly black slate” (Cleveland shale). This 
is probably an error of identification, as, so far as yet known, the fossils 
of the two formations are quite distinct. 

In the Waverly of Scioto and Pike counties certain layers of sandstone 
are found which furnish one of the most beautiful building stones known in 
the country. One of these, called the City Ledge, supplies a large amount 
of stone to the cities of the Ohio valley. This lies immediately above the 
black shale of the Waverly. Some of the flagging from the quarries of 
W.J. Flagg, in the Waverly hills near the Ohio, and known as the Buena 
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Vista flagging, is largely used and highly esteemed in the eastern cities. 
Here, as in the northern part of the State, the sandstone overlying the 
Cleveland shale is impregnated with petroleum derived from that car- 
bonaceous mass. The collection of fossil fishes made from the Cleveland 
shale at Fairview, Kentucky, by Capt. James Patterson, has been 
already alluded to; further north, in Fairfield, Hocking county, the 
upper Waverly is composed of layers of fine-grained, buff sandstone, to 
which Prof. Andrews has given the name of Logan sandstone. Below 
this is a great mass of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, with alter- 
nations of finer material. In some places nearly the entire formation is | 
coarse, and the beds of conglomerate rival in their massive character 
the true Conglomerate. These Waverly conglomerates are traceable 
north through Licking and into Knox county. Near Newark the cliffs 
at the narrows of the Black Hand are composed of Waverly conglom- 
erate. In the valley of the Mohican, in Knox county, conglomerate 
beds are seen 220 feet below the top of the Waverly formation. The 
associated strata here are mainly blue, sandy shales, which weather yel- 
low and ochery. This is'the prevailing complexion of the Waverly 
group in the central part of the State. The Waverly conglomerate also 
appears at various points in Morrow and Richland counties—at Mt. Gil- 
ead, Richland Station, etc.—but it has not been recognized further north- 
ward. In passing from the south northward the red shale (Bedford 
shale), which is such a marked element in the Waverly of the counties 
bordering on the Lake, is first seen at Harlem, on Walnut creek, in Del- 
aware county. The section at this point is as follows: 
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The following list includes all the known fishes and plants, with the 
most characteristic mollusks and radiates, of the Waverly. A more com- 
plete enumeration of the Waverly fossils will be given in the paleonto- 
_ logical portion of this Report: — 


FOSSILS OF THE WAVERLY GROUP. 
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LOWER CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


In the description which has been given of the Waverly group, its 
relations to the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois have been briefly referred to, and it has been 
said that the Waverly can be shown to be continuous with the mechani-. 
cal sediments of the Lower Carboniferous series in all the surrounding 
States. But in all these States, except Pennsylvania, shales and sand- 
stones form only a part of the Sub-Carboniferous formation, and in the 
region lying south and west of Ohio the calcareous member of the group: 
becomes of greatly preponderating importance. 
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Until the commencement of the present survey it was supposed that 
the Lower Carboniferous limestone did not extend into Ohio, but that, 
rapidly thinning northward, in passing from central Kentucky to the 
Ohio river, the whole mass wedged out. The investigations of Prof. 
Andrews and his assistants in the south-eastern quarter of the State have 
shown, however, that the Lower Carboniferous limestone does reach into 
Ohio, and that it extends in a thin feather edge northward ore to the 
National Road. 

The best exposure of this limestone stratum—called by Prof. avarews 
the Maxville limestone—is in the vicinity of Newtonville, Muskingum 
county, where it is from fifteen to twenty feet thick. It is also visible 
in a layer of eight to ten feet in thickness in Scioto, Jackson, Vinton, 
Hocking, and Perry counties. 

In lithological character it is generally a gray, compact, partially 
crystalline rock, with few fossils, and these badly preserved. In certain 
localities, however, it contains considerable ferruginous coloring matter, 
by which it is striped and banded. In chemical composition it is a 
dolomite. Mr. Meek has examined the collection of fossils made from 
the Maxville limestone, and gives me the following memoranda upon 
them : 


LIST OF FOSSILS FROM THE MAXYVILLE LIMESTONE. 


1. Zaphrentis.—A small, undetermined, curved, conical species. 

Scaphiocrinus decadactylus, Hall ?—Described from the Chester group. 

3. Productus pileiformis, McChesney.—Described from the Chester group. Thought 
by Mr. Davidson to be the same as P. Cora, D’Orbigny. 

4. Productus elegans, N. and P.—Described from the Chester group. Some of the . 
specimens may be the form Prof. McChesney described from the same horizon 
under the name of P. fasciculatus. 

5. Chonetes.—Undetermined species. 

6. <Athyris subquadrata, Hall.—Described from the Chester (Kaskaskia) group. 

7. Athyris trinuclea, Hall, sp.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) group. 

8 
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Spirifer (Martinia) contructus, M. and W.—Described from the Chester group. 

Spirifer.— Undetermined fragments of perhaps two species. 

“10. Terebratula.—An undetermined, small, oval species, showing the fine punctures 
under a lens. 

11. Aviculopecten.—Undetermined species. 

12. Allorisma.—Undetermined fragments, apparently like A. antiqua, Swallow. De- 
scribed from the Chester group. 

13. Naticopsis.—A small, undetermined species. 

14. Straparollus perspectivus, Swallow, sp.—Probably a more elevated form of S. plani- 
dorsatus, M. and W. Both were described from the Chester group. 

15. Bellerophon sublaevis, Hall.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) limestone. 

16. Pleurotomaria.—A small, undetermined cast. 
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17. Nautilus—A small, undetermined, compressed, discoidal species, with the aay 
narrow periphery truncated. 

18. Nautilus.—A large, sub-discoid, undetermined species, with an open umbilicus, 
and only slightly embracing volutions, that are somewhat wider transversely 
than dorso-ventrally, and provided with a row of obscure nodes around, near 
the middle of each side. Very nearly allied to N. spectabilis, M. and W., from 
the Chester group, but more compressed, and having narrower and apparently 
one or two more volutions, Specimens mere fragments. 


In his letter Prof. Meek adds: 


‘From these fossils it is clearly evident that the limestone from which they were 
obtained, belongs to the horizon of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the 
Western States. They also show that it does not belong to any of the inferior mem- 
bers of that series. 

‘“Of the eighteen or twenty species of fossils sent me from this rock about one-half 
are represented in the collection only by specimens that are too imperfect for specific 
identification; though none of them, so far as their characters can be made out, ap- 
pear to be allied to known forms from any horizon below the St. Louis limestone. 

“Of the remaining species, five can be identified confidently with Chester forms, 
and three others are either identical with Chester species, or most closely allied to 
forms of that age. Hence we may safely say that eight of the species are Chester 
types. Two, however, seem to be identical with species described from the St. Louis 
limestone further west. 

““From these facts I can scarcely doubt that we have in these local masses of lime- 
stone a representation of the Chester group of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
series; though it is possible that there may also be some representation of the St. 
Louis limestone of the same series at some of the outcrops. 

“The discovery of these beds is, I believe, the first indication we have had of the 
existence of any member of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the West in 
Ohio. They also seem to show that the old Carboniferous sea did not extend to this 
region during the deposition of any but the later members of the lower limestone 
series, although we know it had done so previously, that is, during the older Waverly 
period.” 


The last remark of Mr. Meek requires a little qualification or explana- 
tion, for inasmuch as the Waverly group is stratified, it is evident that 
all its layers were deposited in water; and as many of its fossils are iden- 
tical with those found in the Carboniferous limestones of the South-west— 
and they are of marine origin—we may be sure that this water was the 
sea. But these mechanical sediments are shore deposits, and not such 
as accumulate in the deep basins of the open sea. Much of the Waverly 
group is composed of coarse sandstone, and, as we have seen in southern 
and middle Ohio, it contains heavy and extensive sheets of conglomerate, 
the product of shore waves. Hence, in the relations of the calcareous 
and mechanical sediments which make up the Lower Carboniferous for- 
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mation, we have an indisputable record of another of the great continental 
submergences to which I have so many times referred. 

In Ohio we have almost exclusively the shore deposits, the lowest mem- 
ber of the trinity ; but by going into Kentucky and traveling toward the 
depths of the old Carboniferous sea, we find the series complete, and trace 
the record of a progressive but doubtless a very irregular submergence of 
southern Ohio in the last or Chester epoch of the Sub-carboniferous period. 

In order that this interesting episode of our geological history may be 
fully comprehended, I will briefly review the phenomena presented by 
the Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the region south and west of that 
which it occupies in the State of Ohio. | 

In the hills bordering the Ohio river the limestone member of the 
group shows a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet ; going southward it rap- 
idly increases in force, until, in central Kentncky, it forms fully half of 
the Lower Carboniferous series. 

In all this region the lower, or silicious, portion of the group consists of 
a series of fine-grained sandstones and shales, which, from the fact that 
they compose many of the hills left by erosion in the excavation of the 
valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries—hills which are known as the 
Knobs—have received the popular designation of the Knobstones. In 
the northern part of Kentucky, the “ Knob rocks” are soft yellow, brown, 
or bluish shales, with some beds of sandstone, the whole resembling ~ 
very closely our Waverly group as it appears in the central and 
southern portions of the State. On the southern line of Kentucky, near 
Burksville, this group of rocks is represented by a nearly homoge- 
neous mass of blue and gray shales, capped above by the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and resting upon the “black slate,” the equivalent of 
our Huron. From various localities in this region I have obtained 
abundant fossils, characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous series in 
Tennessee and Illinois, and these reach down quite to the black shale, 
so that we are compelled to regard all these as of Carboniferous age. 
We now know that our Waverly group, as exposed on the southern mar- 
gin of the State, is the exact equivalent of these Lower Carboniferous 
shales of Kentucky. 

In Michigan the Lower Carboniferous series, according to Prof. Win- 
chell, consists of the Lower Carboniferous limestone above, the Michigan 
Salt group in the middle, and the Napoleon and Marshall sandstones at 
the base. The limestone has an average thickness of 60 feet, and, as 
Prof. Winchell shows, represents the upper beds of the limestone group. 
Above this series is found the Conglomerate; below it the Huron shales, 
regarded by Prof. Winchell as the equivalents of the Portage and Che- 
mung in New York. 
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In Illinois the Lower Carboniferous formation is, for the most part, cal- 
careous. It consists of— 


1. The Chester or Kaskaskia limestone. 
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All of which are underlaid by the “‘ Kinderhook group,” consisting of 
shales and sandstones, with some local limestone beds having a thickness 
of about 100 feet. The Illinois series contains many fossils which are 
identical with those found in the Waverly of Ohio, and we have every 
reason to believe that the beds which include them are the equivalents 
of each other ; the lithological differences which they present being due 
to the fact that the Waverly of Ohio is a shore deposit, while most of the 
Lower Carboniferous of Illinois was laid down in an open sea. The reach 
of this sea is indicated by the spread of its calcareous sediments; and 
since the Coal Measures of Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Virginia are underlaid by this calcareous stratum, we have 
in this evidence of a continuous ocean, which, during a portion of the 
Lower Carboniferous period, occupied the area of the States that have 
been enumerated, but which reached no farther (at least in sufficient 
purity to form limestones) than central Ohio and the southern line of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is also evident that the Lower Carboniferous period was one of pro- 
gressive continental depression, for the lower rocks deposited in this period 
over a great area are mechanical sediments, while the overlying calca- 
reous deposits, thickest at the south and west, gradually thinning out 
toward the north and east, are by their volume a measure of the length 
of time during which, in any locality, marine conditions prevailed. 
Hence we must suppose that the thin edge of the calcareous member of 
the Lower Carboniferous series represents the uppermost, last formed 
portion of the mass; and this is more widely extended than the lower 
beds, because, at the time of its deposition, the sea had further encroached 
upon the land. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


In many parts of Europe, especially in England, and throughout most 
of the area occupied by Carboniferous rocks in America, the middle por- 
tion of the Carboniferous series is indicated by a mass of sandstone, of 
greater or less thickness, containing vast numbers of quartz pebbles, and 
forming a pudding-stone, or conglomerate. In England this rock is 
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known as the “ Millstone Grit,” from the fact that its most compact por- 
tions have been used for the manufacture of millstones. In our own 
eountry the greatest development of this stratum is in the central parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, where it attains a thickness of from 1,000 
to 1,400 feet. East of the Mississippi it is found underlying the Coal 
Measures over the greater part of our coal fields, but varying much in 
thickness. In Ohio, where present, it ranges from 10 to 175 feet; in 
Kentucky, from 50 to 500 feet ; in Indiana, from 50 to 100 feet; in Mich- 
igan, from 30 to 105 feet, etc. Thus we see that this peculiar rock is 
very widely spread alike over the calcareous sediments and the mechan- 
ical shore deposits of the Carboniferous sea. It occupies an area of not 
less than 200,000 square miles in our country, and from its occurrence in 
the same relative position on both sides of the Atlantic, apparently 
marks a change in the physical conditions of a large part of the northern 
hemisphere. We shall look in vain through the entire geological series 
for another stratum of rock so widely distributed, and presenting as 
strongly marked lithological characters as this. The coarseness of the 
material of which it is composed, and the uniformity and wide extent of 
its distribution, offer problems of no little interest and difficulty. The 
pebbles it contains are generally of quartz, but not exclusively so, for 
among them are found representatives of various other metamorphic and 
igneous rocks, but none that are not of a peculiarly hard, tough and re- 
sistant character. These pebbles are all well rounded, and bear evidence 
of a great amount of trituration.* 

The sand which forms the paste that holds together the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate is generally coarse, and consists of angular or rounded 
grains of quartz, which differ from the pebbles only in size. 

In attempting to analyze the process by which this material accumu- 
lated where we find it, we have to consider, first, its source, and second, 
the mechanical agencies by which it was distributed. In seeking for 
the source of the material we are compelled to look to such portions of 
our continent as were, during this period of geological history, raised 


* In the north-west corner of Holmes county the Conglomerate is thin, and irregu- 
larly deposited, but it contains, mingled with its quartz pebbles, rather rudely rounded 
masses of chert, generally from one to three inches in diameter, which contain Lower 
Carboniferous limestone fossils. This would seem to indicate that the Maxville limestone 
once reached nearly to the northern margin of our coal basin, but that the agency 
which transported and deposited the materials of the Conglomerate had, in the 
northern counties, broken it up and dissipated the greater part of it. The same 
causes have also severed the connection of the limestone areas, and have given the 
deposit the “ patchy” character which it exhibits in southern Ohio. 
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above the ocean level, and contained an adequate supply of crystalline 
quartz. Tracing out the limits of the Paleozoic seas and lands, we find 
that a portion of the Alleghany belt, and the Eozoic area in Canada, 
New York, and Michigan, were the only regions which satisfy the condi- 
tions. Here the metamorphic rocks are every where intersected by veins 
of quartz possessing essentially the same mineral characters with that 
which forms the pebbles of the Conglomerate. This, then, is the source 
from which the material was derived. Second, as regards the manner of 
distribution of this material, we find in the present epoch that sands 
and gravel beds are the natural products of the action of shore waves 
upon the land, and that, in many portions of the geological series, such 
beds of gravel and sand were formed by the extension of ancient sea 
beaches. If, therefore, this sheet of sandstone and Conglomerate were 
spread over a continent consisting of crystalline rocks, of which quartz 
formed an important part, we should need to go no further for an expla- 
nation of the phenomena than to suppose that an invasion of the sea had 
leveled down and comminuted such materials as were encountered by 
the shore waves; and of these the most resistant, and such as possessed 
the highest specific gravity, were accumulated in a sheet which measured 
the reach of the sea. But when we examine the area over which the 
Carboniferous conglomerate is spread, we find districts where it exhibits 
its maximum development and coarseness many hundreds of miles away 
from any possible source of supply; as, for example, in western Kentucky, 
where the Conglomerate is in places 250 feet in thickness, and where it 
was 000 miles from any outcrop of crystalline, quartz-bearing rock, at 
the epoch of its deposition. Between this district and the Eozoic high- 
lands, or the Blue Ridge belt, lie unbroken sheets of Paleozoic sediments, 
the uppermost layers of which, at the time the Conglomerate was formed, 
were unconsolidated organic or mechanical mud. f 

It has been customary to suppose that the material forming the Con- 
glomerate was washed down from the highlands of the continent, and 
* transported by rivers to the localities where it is found; but the difficul- 
ties in the way of the acceptance of this explanation seem to be insur- 
mountable. It is true that river currents have the power of rolling 
gravel and sand along the bottoms of the channels they traverse, even to 
a great distance from their sources; but no river action is adequate to 
explain the uniformity that marks the distribution of this great sheet of 
consolidated sand and gravel. Hence the approximate uniformity in 
thickness of the deposit, and its similarity of composition over all parts 
of the area it occupies, forbid the acceptance of river action as the agency 
of its distribution. Again, the action of narrow currents of water hav- 
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ing sufficient velocity to transport such a mass of coarse material several 
hundred miles, would not be shown simply in such transportation, but 
these currents would deeply excavate the underlying beds over which 
they flowed, and which were at this time scarcely in any degree consoli- 
dated. 1 

Shore waves acting upon this portion of the continent could not have 
effected such a distribution, as they have no power to create quartz peb- 
bles except as they have quartz rock to work upon. Advancing shore 
waves could, therefore, not have deposited two or three hundred feet of 
sand and gravel several hundred miles out upon a flat, composed alto- 
gether of fine material; and retreating shore waves would have no power 
to carry with them from Canada to Kentucky such a mass as the Con- 
glomerate forms there. We must, therefore, find some other process of 
distribution than any yet suggested for the explanation of the problem 
before us. 

In looking through the geological series for some similar deposit which 
could serve as an explanation of this one, I have found none that seemed 
to offer so close a parallel as the later Drift deposits spread over the 
northern half of the Mississippi valley. Here we have in many locali- 
ties a mass of material which, if consolidated, would form an almost 
perfect copy of the Carboniferous conglomerate—beds of gravel, in which 
the pebbles are for the most part quartz, undistinguishable from those 
of the Conglomerate and sheets of sand, nearly or quite free from peb- 
bles. It is true that most of the Drift also contains bowlders of larger 
size than any found in the Conglomerate, but over large areas these are 
restricted to the summit of the series, and mark a distinct epoch in the 
chain of events. Throughout a wide area, too, we find the gravels and 
sands of the Drift resting upon the lower, fine Drift clays, precisely as 
the Conglomerate rests upon the mud stones of the Waverly and the 
Sub-carboniferous limestone. To explain the phenomena presented by 
the Drift deposits, I have been compelled to invoke the aid of floating 
masses of ice, and have suggested that the gravels and sand which form 
the upper layers of the Drift have been floated to their present resting 
places, frequently from points of origin 500 miles distant, and quietly 
dropped down upon the soft clays below; arguing that currents of water 
or currents of ice transporting these gravels, sands, and bowlders, could 
not have deposited them where they are found without tearing up the 
underlying clays. | 

All that we know of the present sea bottom on the banks of New- 
foundland leads us to suppose that it is every where strewed with gravel, 
sand, and bowlders, spread with considerable uniformity over its surface 
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by the icebergs that come down from the far north freighted with these 
materials, which are dropped into the water as the ice melts. 

I also have under my eyes as I write a suite of specimens dredged up 
from the bottom of the ocean, off the Antarctic continent. These speci- 
mens, and the report of the Exploring Expedition, teach us that this sea 
bottom is every where strewn with pebbles derived from the neighboring 
continent, and scattered by icebergs. Hence, from the similarity of the 
deposits now being made by icebergs over various portions of the sea bot- 
tom with those made by the same agency during the Drift period, and 
of both to the materials composing the Carboniferous conglomerate, I 
have suggested the possibility that they might all be the products of the 
same agency; that is, that the materials of the Conglomerate may have 
been broadly and evenly distributed, as we find them, and subsequently 
triturated, comminuted, and rearranged by shore waves when the water 
was shallowed, and the surface was swept by tidal currents and storm 
waves. In this view the Conglomerate should be compared with the 
kames and eskers of the Drift. This theory, however, is not insisted 
upon, but is simply a suggestion which has sprung from a conviction of 
the entire inadequacy of any other solution of the problem yet offered. 
In many places in Ohio we find in the Conglomerate sheets of pebbles, 
many of which are two and three inches in diameter, and I have had 
much difficulty in believing that these large pebbles were ever spread as 
widely and evenly as they are by causes as local in their action as river 
currents. Should it be proved by further investigation that the Con- 
glomerate is the record of a glacial or iceberg period, it would account 
for the occurrence of a similar deposit in the Old World; as the Conglom- 
erate there holds the same place in the geological series, and is composed 
of the same materials. It evidently marks a corresponding period in 
geological time, and may have been deposited in an identical period in 
absolute time, since we know that the phenomena of the Drift period 
. were similar in character and synchronous throughout the Drift area of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Immediately succeeding the deposition of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate—we may perhaps say during the process of its accumulation— 
the Carboniferous sea shallowed over a large area, and that which was 
before sea bottom became dry land. In the retreat of the ocean waters 
every portion of the surface they had covered would in succession be ex- 
posed to the action of the retreating shore waves, and, as a consequence, 
the surface materials would be shifted, sorted, and still further commin- 
uted. Precisely similar influences operated upon the Drift deposits, to 
which reference has been made, and the phenomena which they now 
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present is in large part due to the action of the cause we are now con- 
templating ; and we are justified in concluding that in these two geol- 
ogical periods similar causes produced similar effects. 

In Ohio the outcrop of the Carboniferous conglomerate forms a narrow 
belt, which enters the State from Pennsylvania about the middle of the 
eastern line of Trumbull county; the formation having here a thickness 
of from fifty to sixty feet. Thence it extends in a line from three to five 
miles in width to the township of Howland ; thence follows along down 
on either side, or forming the bottom of the valley of the Mahoning to and 
below Youngstown. Here it is greatly diminished in thickness, varying ~ 
from six inches to twenty feet, and in some places is even scarcely percep- 
tible. From the valley of the Mahoning the outcrop of the Conglomer- 
ate passes north and west through the southern part of Trumbull county, 
forms the banks of the Mahoning at Newton Falls, thence trends north- 
ward in a sinuous line through the eastern margins of Portage and 
Geauga counties, until its northern extension in two or three prominent 
headlands reaches over the line of Lake county. Little Mountain, near 
Chardon, is an island of the Conglomerate, and the one which ap- 
proaches nearest to the Lake, above which it rises to the height of 750 
feet. From this point the Conglomerate stretches away south and west, 
occupying a large area, which includes the greater part of the counties of 
Geauga and Summit, and the north-west corner of Portage. Throughout 
this region it underlies the highlands drained by the Cuyahoga and 
Chagrin, reaching out toward the north-west ina great number of prom- 
ontories and islands, which form the divides between the branches of the 
streams I have mentioned, and which owe their isolation and relief to 
the excavation produced by this system of water-courses. The bed of 
the Cuyahoga les in the Conglomerate throughout nearly all of its 
course to Cuyahoga Falls. Here it is cut through by the stream, and 
the cascades are produced by the water flowing over conglomerate 
ledges; thence, to the south line of Cuyahoga county, the Conglomerate 
forms the summits of the cliff bordering the valley on either side. In 
all this section of the State it is generally about 100 feet in thickness, 
being thickest in Parkman and Nelson, where it is 175 feet. It is 
usually composed of very coarse materials, lying in thick beds. Of these 
the lowest, with a thickness sometimes of twenty feet, is often a mere 
mass of pebbles, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, 
with just enough sand to fill the spaces between them. 

South and west of Medina county the area underlaid by the Cornglom- 
erate is narrow, and its thickness is much diminished. In Wayne and 
Holmes counties it is very irregular, generally thin, and often wholly 
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wanting. In Richland county the horizon of the Conglomerate passes 
through all the highlands of the “‘ Loudonville hills,” but the rock itself 
is often absent; sandstone No. 1 of the Coal Measures cutting out both 
the Lower Coal and Conglomerate, and resting directly on the Waverly. 
Both the absent members of the series were perhaps, and even probably, 
deposited here, and were subsequently swept away by the agent that 
brought the sand that now composes sandstone No. 1. This is not cer- 
tain, however, as the highlands of Richland county apparently form the 
crown of one of the several arches of strata that traverse the State im- 
perfectly parallel with the Alleghanies, and hence have always been 
relatively highlands; and it is quite possible that neither the Conglom- 
erate nor Coal No. 1 was deposited over them. In Richland county the 
Waverly contains heavy beds of Conglomerate which have much the 
character of the Carboniferous conglomerate, and have been often mis- 
taken for it. These are to be seen at Richland Station, and at various 
other points, even as far west as Mt. Gilead, in Morrow county. From 
Holmes county to the Ohio the Conglomerate forms an interrupted line 
of outcrop skirting the margin of the Coal Measures. Throughout this 
interval it is rarely more than twenty-five feet thick when found, and in 
many places it is scarcely perceptible. In Jackson county, however, it 
resumes its importance, and attains a thickness of one hundred feet. 
The exaggerated estimates which have been published of the develop- 
ment of the Conglomerate along its southern line of outcrop are due to 
the fact that the Waverly conglomerate attains unusual force in this re- 
gion, and all its exposures have been credited to the overlying rock. 

In speaking of the origin of the materials of the Conglomerate, I have 
referred to the balls of chert with Carboniferous fossils which it contains 
in Holmes county, and have suggested that the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone may have once existed in northern Ohio. This supposition is 
rendered probable by the relations which we find to exist between the 
Conglomerate and limestone in southern Ohio. There the latter rock 
seems to lie in patches, which were without doubt formerly connected, 
but the connections have been severed by the agencies that distributed 
the Conglomerate. 

Though generally forming a very distinctly marked geological horizon, 
and entirely separated from the associated rocks, the Conglomerate in 
some places is more or less interstratified with the Coal Measures above 
and the Waverly beneath. In the northern part of Portage and Geauga 
counties it is difficult to draw the line between the Coal Measures and 
the Conglomerate, as the point of junction is formed by beds of passage ; 
thin bands of conglomerate alternating with layers of shale containing 
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the impressions of coal plants, and a bed of coal which is locally work- 
able. 

It is also true that at various places in the State vegetable matter 
accumulated in the Conglomerate in sufficient quantities to form thin 
and local beds of coal. These layers of coaly matter are, however, 
plainly composed of drifted material, are not superimposed upon fire- 
clay, as are the coal seams of the Coal Measures, and are not of such 
a character as to justify the assertion made by some geologists, that 
we have in Ohio a system of false Coal Measures lying in or below the 
Conglomerate. 

In Trumbull and Medina counties, on the extreme edge of the coal ba- 
sin, we occasionally find the roof-stone of Coal No. 1 containing patches of 
conglomerate, and this occurs in a still more marked degree near Sharon, 
Penn. These cases have led some geologists to suppose that our Coal 
No. 1 was located in or below the Conglomerate; but such is not the 
case, for this coal stratum is opened at a thousand places in the State, 
and its normal position is proven to be above the Conglomerate. The 
explanation of the cases I have alluded to seems to me simply this: 
When Coal No. 1 was formed, the marsh in which it accumulated was 
bordered on the north and overlooked by gravel hills which now form 
the Conglomerate, greatly developed in this direction. In the submerg- 
ence which buried Coal No. 1 some of the gravel from these hills was 
washed down on to and over the coal, with large quantities of sand which 
now form the great bed of sandstone over the Briar Hill coal. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are almost universally plants, of spe- 
cies found in the overlying Coal Measures. Where the material compos- 
ing it is coarse, they consist of fragments of tree trunks, branches of 
calamites, nuts, etc., all more or less broken, and showing evidences of 
transportation and accumulation in the same way that drift-wood is 
gathered by river currents or shore waves. In some localities these 
vegetable remains are crowded together so as to form a mass in the 
sandstone many feet in thickness, and extending over several square 
rods. Here the trunks, branches, reeds, etc., are intermingled in such 
confusion that it is difficult to extract an individual specimen of any 
considerable dimensions. Generally the fragments are broken and 
water-worn, and it is not at all uncommon to find far up in the in- 
terior of what were hollow calamites Trigonocarpa, which were the 
fruits of a different plant. At Cuyahoga Falls, where the Conglomerate 
is cut from top to bottom by the river, the plants which characterize 
this formation are found in great abundance, but always in the condi- 
tion I have described; the trunks and branches of trees (Lepidodendron 
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and Stgillaria) rarely of any great length, but frequently showing their 
markings with distinctness; the Trigonocarpa exhibiting only the nut 
with its nucleus, the external fleshy envelope and the delicate wings of 
the nut having been all removed by attrition. Occasionally the sand- 
stones and pudding-stones of the Conglomerate are interstratified with 
layers of argillaceous shale, especially at the top of the formation, and 
here we sometimes find some fern fronds. Such exceptional cases as 
these are plainly the products of local causes, which, in the emergence 
of the continent and the supervention of the terrestrial on marine con- 
ditions—in other words, the succession of the Coal Measure epoch to the 
Conglomerate epoch—occasioned the Coal Measure conditions to be 
locally reached before they generally prevailed. 

In western Pennsylvania—Warren, Kinzua, etc.—the Conglomerate 
contains great numbers of fossil mollusks near its line of junction with 
the Waverly, and I have noticed the same thing in a few localities in 
Ohio. These fossils include several species, all of which, so far as I 
know, are found in the underlying strata, and they simply indicate that 
in certain localities the change of physical condition recorded in the 
different lithological characters of the two deposits took place more 
gradually than elsewhere. 

Some years since, at a meeting of the American Association, the geolo- 
gists present were much puzzled by some specimens of the Conglomerate 
exhibited by Prof. Brainerd, of Cleveland, in which the impressions of 
the stems of plants were as distinctly transmitted to the quartz pebbles 
as to the interspaces of sand. Prof. Brainerd argued from these speci- 
mens that the pebbles were of concretionary origin, and that they bore 
the markings of the bark of plants because they had been formed in 
contact with such bark. The recent experiments of Thenard, which 
show that humic acid renders silica readily soluble, afford an easy solu- 
tion of the problem, and confirm the view taken by the writer upon the 
occasion referred to above, viz., that the pebbles had been dissolved away 
where in contact with the plant. The proof that the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate are not concretionary is abundant and conclusive. In 
some localities many of them are composed of something else than 
quartz; silicious slate showing stratification being a common material. 
Conglomerate pebbles composed of chert containing fossils I have already 
referred to. 

The economic value of the Carboniferous conglomerate is very great. 
Throughout the whole area occupied by its outcrop it furnishes a more 
or less desirable building stone, and almost exclusively supplies the 
want of such material to many of the communities resident on this area. 
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As a general rule, the stone which it furnishes is coarse, and though 
easily worked and durable, has little to commend it so far as regards its 
beauty. In certain localities, however, it presents very different char- 
acters. At Cuyahoga Falls some of the layers of the Conglomerate con- 
‘sist of a compact, homogeneous, rather fine-grained sandstone, largely 
impregnated with iron, and of a pleasing dark-brown color. At Akron 
apparently the same beds are still finer in texture, contain a larger per- 
centage of peroxide of iron, and have a beautiful purplish red tint. 
These characters combined render this the most beautiful building stone 
with which I am acquainted. 

The Conglomerate is also largely used for the production of glass, and 
its pebbles are employed by Mr. Alexander, at Akron, as an element in 
one of the varieties of fire-brick manufactured by him. Various locali- 
ties might be cited where inexhaustible quantities of pure quartz may 
be obtained from this source, and this is a material sure to be in demand 
in the future for the manufacture of porcelain, glass, fire-brick, gan- 
nister, etc. 

In a number of places in Knox and Licking counties gold has been 
found in the superficial gravel. This may have come from the Drift 
deposits only, but it is probable that in some cases it has come from the 
Conglomerate. Nearly all crystalline quartz, such as forms the pebbles 
and sand both of the Drift and Conglomerate, is auriferous, and we have 
every reason to believe that the materials which compose both these for- 
mations were in large part derived from the Eozoic highlands of Canada 
and the Alleghany belt. Nearly all the Laurentian rocks are traversed 
by segregated veins of quartz, which always contain more or less gold. 
Hence we could hardly fail to find traces of gold in the debris of these — 
quartz veins; and so I venture to say that careful search will detect gold 
in all the quartzose materials of the Drift and Conglomerate. As, how- 
ever, the quartz veins of the area of crystalline rocks in the north-east 
are perhaps never rich enough in gold to pay for working, and as from 
its gravity much of the gold must necessarily be left behind in transpor- 
tation, I think we may be quite certain that our gold mines will never 
be remunerative, and that gold can hardly be reckoned as one of the 
mineral staples of Ohio. 

I may mention, in this connection, that Mr. Glass, of Dayton, claims to 
have found gold in the Drift in various localities in Clermont county, and 
he is disposed to regard the deposits as pecuniarily important. Though 
fully satisfied that this placer gold of Ohio has no economic value, I re- 
gard its discovery as of great geological interest, as it affords an easy 
answer to the much discussed question, Where does gold occur in the 
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ceological series? viz., every where. It is found in considerable quantity 
in the oldest rocks known, the Laurentian; hence all the mechanical 
sedimentary strata derived from the erosion of the Hozoic rocks must 
contain gold. But it is generally so scattered here as to be practically 
inaccessible. When these rocks are metamorphosed, however, segregated 
quartz veins are found and the gold is collected into them. As they are 
of limited extent and communicate with no possible foreign source of 
gold, the gold in them must be indigenous. 


THE COAL MEASURES. 


The coal strata of Ohio, though constituting the most interesting and 
important feature in the geology of the State, have been so fully described 
in the reports of the Geological Survey already published, and in the 
various county reports which form parts of this volume, that but little 
space can, with propriety, be devoted to them here. It should also be 
said that the distribution, qualities, and uses of our coals will be discussed 
at length in the volume on Economic Geology. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself in this chapter to a brief review of the structure and extent of 
our coal field, referring the reader to the various reports on the local 
geology of the State for all detailed statements of the facts upon which 
the generalizations now made are based. 

The upper division of the Carboniferous system, known among geolo- 
eists as the Coal Measures, underlies the surface of the south-eastern 
third of the State. This, as has been before said, is, with the exception 
of the Drift, the highest member of the geological series in Ohio. In 
harmony with the general arrangement of the rocks which fill the 
ereat Alleghany basin, the Coal Measures form a series of sheets that, 
with a general easterly dip, lie on the slope of the anticlinal axis 
which traverses our State from Cincinnati to the Lake. Over all the 
eastern half of Ohio the dip of the rocks is toward the east, and all the 
strata which come to the surface along the middle line of the State are, 
on our eastern border, buried to the depth of 1000 feet or more. Sharing 
in this general arrangement, the different elements that compose our 
coal series form sheets of which the edges come to the surface in lines ot 
outcrop further and further eastward as we ascend the geological scale. 
On the northern and western margin of the coal field, only the lower 
seams of coal and their associated rocks are found, while in going from 
this line southward or eastward toward the center of the basin the out- 
crops of one and another of the higher beds of coal are passed over, till 
on the Ohio, near Wheeling, the surface of the highlands is underlain by 
nearly 1200 feet of Coal Measure rocks, in which are included ten or 
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twelve workable seams of coal. As a consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the amount of coal underlying any given county or town in the 
coal area depends on its proximity to the center and deepest portion of 
the basin. So that while we have an aggregate of about 12,000 square 
miles of territory underlain by coal, not all parts of this are equally en- 
dowed with this great source of wealth. Along the margin of the coal 
basin, in many places, only a single coal seam is present, but the peculiar 
excellence of this one compensates in part for the deficiency in quantity. 
The aggregate thickness of all the beds included in the section of the 
south-eastern and deepest portion of our coal basin is perhaps fifty feet. 
The average coal contents of our territory may, therefore, be taken as 
something like the mean between the minimum, a single seam four to 
five feet, and the maximum reported above, or, in other words, twenty-five 
to thirty feet of workable coal. 

The coal seams which give character and value to the formation that 
includes them compose, therefore, but a small portion of the mass of 
strata with which they are associated. The other elements in the sec- 
tion are sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clay, and iron ore. The na- 
ture of the materials forming the Coal Measures, their relations and 
relative quantities, will be best learned from an inspection of the en- 
graved section of our Coal Measures which accompanies this chapter. 

By referring to this section and the many others published in our 
reports, it will be seen that the elements composing the Coal Measures 
occur in an order of superposition that is so constant, or at least so fre- 
quently repeated, that it cannot be a matter of chance, but must be the 
expression of a general law. The order of sequence to which I have 
referred, and which will be noticed in these sections, is this, namely, 
that the coal strata almost invariably rest upon beds of fire-clay. They 
are also almost always covered with shale of greater or less thickness, 
and this in turn is overlaid sometimes with a sandstone, more rarely 
with limestone; and thus each section is susceptible of division into 
series of three or more members each, in which the elements hold nearly 
a constant relation to each other. These strata will be considered in 
the order of their occurrence, and as far as possible the history of their 
formation will be deduced from the facts which they present. For sev- 
eral reasons it is most natural and convenient to consider the fire-clays 
as forming the base of each series. In all ordinary circumstances, these 
are continuous sheets from one to twenty—generally three to four—feet 
thick, of nearly homogeneous, compact gray clay, which, possessing the 
property of resisting fire to w marked degree, has from this fact received 
the name it bears. The-fire-clays.are usually penetrated in every direc- 
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tion by the roots of plants, usually Stegmaria, formerly regarded as an en- 
tire aquatic plant, but now known to be the roots of trees which are char- 
acteristic elements of the coal flora, Lepidodendron and Sigillaria. Some- 
times the stumps and spreading roots of these trees are found in unbroken 
connection buried in the fire-clay. 

Upon the fire-clay we almost always find a stratum of coal of greater 
or less thickness. Sometimes this is very thin, sometimes, though rarely, 
entirely wanting, and in most such instances we can gather proof that 
it has been removed, either mechanically or by oxidation. This coal 
throughout its entire mass shows traces of vegetable structure, and it is 
now agreed among all good authorities that it has accumulated by plant 
growth in the locality where it is found. Various theories have been 
proposed to account for the formation of coal, viz., that it is of animal 
origin ; that it was formed from petroleum; that it is derived from vege- 
table tissue transported by river currents and gathered in water basins ; 
but these theories have already been sufficiently discussed and so clearly 
disproved that no further reference to them is needed here. All those 
who have carefully studied the phenomena presented in our coal fields 
have been satisfied that the beds of coal have been formed where they 
are now found by the bituminization of vegetable tissue, which accu- 
mulated precisely as peat does now. Peat beds usually occupy marshes, 
and are produced by the bituminization of the various plants that grow 
in water or on moist surfaces. In making a section of a peat bog we 
almost always find beneath the peat a layer of clay very much like the fire- 
clay, and by an examination of many of these peat-producing marshes 
it has been discovered that they have generally been pools of water in 
which a fine sediment accumulated at the bottom, and that these pools 
have been invaded by vegetable growth until they are more or less filled 
up by the accumulation of the bituminized leaves, trunks, etc., of dif- 
ferent generations of plants. 

The effect of the growth of aquatic plants on the soil in which they 
are rooted is to abstract the alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and a portion 
of the silica, and leave a fine homogeneous clay containing a large 
percentage of alumina and highly resistant to fire. This we learn by 
analyses of clays under our peat bogs. Hence, from the great similar- 
ity, almost identity, which they exhibit with the fire-clays of the Coal 
Measures, we may fairly conclude that their histories are essentially the 
same. ‘T’he coal seams in our State vary in thickness from one inch to 
twelve feet, and as the material composing them has been greatly con- 
densed by pressure, we may infer that they represent beds of peat of from 
one to fifty feet in thickness. These were formed by the gradual, perhaps 
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annual, accumulation of the leaves, twigs, fruits, ete., of the plants 
which covered the coal marshes. This we learn from a careful micro- 
scopic study of the coal itself.* Hence the coal beds, though of insig- 
nificant thickness as compared with the associated strata, probably rep- 
resent long intervals of time. These intervals, however, ultimately 
ended, and the peat bogs, the growth of which took place at or above 
the water level, were submerged generally at considerable depth, for 
we find them overlaid by sedimentary strata many feet in thickness. 
Usually the water which flowed over them transported and deposited 
clay or sand. When the change took place quietly the sediment was 
fine, and we now find it as a clay shale; when attended with more 
violence the motion of the water was quicker, its transporting power 
greater, and it spread thick sheets of coarse material sometimes over 
large areas. Oftener than otherwise, this turbulent flood or rapid cur- 
rent succeeded a period of quiet submergence, as we generally find 
shales succeeding the coal, and this in turn overlaid by sandstone, this 
sandstone locally cutting out the shale or coal, or both, and forming 
what are known in miners’ language as horsebacks, which are simply 
beds of sand deposited in channels cut by water currents in the then 
soft materials, now forming our beds of shale and coal. Where the 
subsidence, greater than usual, resulted in the extension into the coal 
basin of an arm of the sea, this quietly deposited calcareous sediments, 
which now form limestones. In process of time the water basins in which 
the sediments I have described—shales, sandstones, and limestones— 
were deposited, were, sometimes by elevation, sometimes by filling up, 
shallowed until they were again pools and marshes, where fire-clays and 
beds of coal were again formed, again to be submerged. In this way 
the whole 1,000 feet of our Coal Measures have been built up and form 
a record of a subsidence along the center of the coal basin Qwhich passes 
near Pittsburgh) of more than 2,000 feet. That this subsidence was. 
local we learn from the fact that the upper coal beds occupy narrower 
limits than the lower. Erosion may have done something to contract 


* By Mr. G. W. Binney, of Manchester, England, the theory has been advanced 
that coal was mainly formed from the spores (microspores and macrospores) of eryp- 
togamous plants, such as Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, etc.; but a searching examination 
of our coals has shown me that though sporangia and spores are common enough 
in the coal beds, they make up no considerable portion of the mass. In all classes - 
of plants living at the present day the organs of fructification are insignificant in 
volume as compared with the organs which belong to the vegetative system of the 
plant (7. ¢., roots, stems and leaves), and we may infer that such has always been 
the case. 
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the area of the upper coals, but had they ever reached as far as the 
lower ones they would certainly be found elsewhere than they are, 7. ¢., 
only in the center of the basin. In the western coal fields we find that 
the subsidence was progressive in one or another direction, the upper 
coal seams then reaching in this direction far beyond the lower. In the 
Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field, however, the basin seems to 
have narrowed as it deepened. That intervals of elevation alternated 
with those of subsidence seems proven by the fact that beds of fire-clay 
and coal sometimes rest directly upon limestones which must have been 
deposited in somewhat clear and deep water. This water must have 
been withdrawn to make the growth of a bed of coal on its sediment 
possible. Proofs of greater elevations are also not wanting in the Coal 
Measures, such, for instance, as is furnished by the following case, re- 
ported by Mr. M. C. Read: In Clarke township, Coshocton county, is a 
channel, now filled with sandstone, 280 feet deep. This cuts out in a 
narrow belt all the lower coals from No. 5 down. Complete sections in 
the vicinity show the coal seams to be regular and undisturbed on either 
side. This is the result of sub-erial erosion, and proves that during the 
Coal Measure epoch this region was elevated several hundred feet above 
the sea level. Thus we see that our Coal Measures form the record of 
a subsidence of the great geosynclinal lying between the Blue Ridge 
and the Cincinnati axis, a subsidence which carried the central portion 
of the trough down at least 2,000 feet. This would have formed here a 
deep synclinal valley, but that, being a comparatively narrow trough 
and receiving the drainage of a continent lying north and east, it was 
filled nearly as fast as formed. That the sinking was unequal we learn 
from the unequal distribution of the limestones, which are the most dis- 
tinct marks of the reach and continuance of the successive submerg- 
ences. The great limestone associated with the Pittsburgh coal, for 
instance, occupies only the central portion of the basin, and thins out 
both east and west, while some of the lower limestones have their line 
of greatest development quite within our State and are unknown in 
Pennsylvania. The same thing is taught by the coal strata, some of 
which are quite local; others are very extensive, but none cover the 
whole breadth of the basin. But the best proof of unequal subsidence 
that we find in the Coal Measures is afforded by the great variation 
which is observable in the interval which separates the different seams 
in the series (examples of which will be given hereafter) and in the 
splitting up of our coal seams into two or more subordinate seams in 
their extension in one or another direction from localities where they 
are found forming nearly a homogeneous mass. Such instances occur in 
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all known coal fields, and some which have come under our observation 
will be referred to in another place. 

In the shales which overlie the coal seams we very frequently meet 
with the casts of the bases of the trunks of trees which were once 
rooted in the coal. These are generally short, showing that the upper 
portions of these trees rotted away before clay and sand were deposited 
around them; but in one instance I have seen a trunk of Sigillaria which 
projected fifteen feet above the carbonaceous mass in which it grew. 
The sections of these trunks are frequently seen in the roofs of our coal 
mines, each traced by a circle of carbonaceous matter. These circles 
are sometimes called ‘“pot-bottoms” by the miners, and they are re- 
garded by them with some dread, as from the conical form of the stump 
it sometimes drops out, and falls with sufficient force to crush any one 
beneath it. The first layer of the shale above the coal is generally filled 
with the impressions of the trunks, leaves, and fruit of the forest that 
was growing over the coal marsh at the time of its submergence, while 
the superincumbent layers of shale and sandstone may be entirely bar- 
rev of plant impressions. 

The alternation of sheets of vegetable matter with rooted trunks and 
other indications of the growth of a sheet of vegetation on a land sur- 
face, with layers of limestone full of marine shells, may be accepted as 
conclusive proof of great and repeated changes of physical condition in 
the area of our coal basin, and we may generally find evidence that these 
changes were produced by elevations and depressions of the bottom of 
the basin. The number of such alternations, however, is so great that 
some persons have found it difficult to believe that so many oscillations 
of level could have taken place in our terra firma during one chapter of 
geological history. It should be remembered, however, that the lapse of 
time recorded in our Coal Measures would, if expressed in years, be 
almost infinite as compared with the epochs of human history. We 
know, too, that warpings of the surface are now constantly taking place 
in all parts of the globe, and though accomplished so slowly that they 
are scarcely perceptible to our observation, evidences of recent changes 
of level have been gathered from many localities on the margin of our - 
own and the Kuropean continent. The shores of the Mediterranean 
afford many examples of local elevation and depression. The coast of 
Sweden is known to be now slowly rising, but most toward the north, 
and Lyell makes the average rate of movement four feet in a century. 
On the North American coast similar local changes are going on. In 
Greenland a slow subsidence is taking place; at St. John’s, in New 
Brunswick, the land is rising; sinking at the island of Grand Manan ; 
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rising on the coast opposite, at Bathurst, and rising at Prince Edward’s 
Island. (J. D. Dana.) According to Prof. G. H. Cook, the coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island is slowly sinking. On the coast of California I 
have observed several raised beaches marked by lines of marine shells— 
some of which still retain their colors—and rocks bored by Pholas. It is 

¢also plainly shown that the elevations have been local and unequal. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the view that the alter- 
nations of marine and terrestrial conditions, of which we find records in 
the Coal Measures, were produced by the sinking and rising of the bot- 
tom of the great geosynclinal trough of the Alleghany coal field. It is 
possible, however, that some of the influxes of the sea, of which we 
have record in the phenomena described, were produced by the breaking 
down of barriers by which the sea had been excluded. In such cases 
effects may have been produced similar to those that have been wit- 
nessed in the inundations of Holland. On the low coast of the Nether- 
lands the sea is carefully excluded by artificial embankments, and large 
areas have by this means been wrested from its grasp. On the marshy 
surface within the dykes by which the land is now protected beds of 
peat have grown. From time to time storms have broken over the bar- 
riers by which the sea is kept out, and it has rushed in, covering many 
square miles with its waters and the sediments they have transported. 
In such localities the sea has been again excluded by restoring the 
dykes, and peat is now dug in some of these districts, where it forms 
several strata separated by beds of gravel and.sand which mark succes- 
sive irruptions of the sea. In these peat beds, with the strata that di- 
vide them, we have a very close imitation of the phenomena presented 
by the beds of coal. This instance is cited as a possible, though not as 
a probable, explanation of the facts observed in our coal field. Some 
local submergences may have occurred in the manner suggested, but 
most of those recorded have been on too grand a scale, as it seems to me, 
to be the results of bursting of barriers without changes of level. 

The chemical processes which have been concerned in the formation 
of coal have been quite fully described in our former reports, and I shall 
give here only a brief review of the subject. Coal is now considered by 
all good chemists and geologists as of organic origin, and it may easily 
be demonstrated that it has been derived from the decomposition of 
vegetable tissue. It forms only one of a group of carbonaceous sub- 
stances which begins with woody fibre and ends with graphite. These 
are all derived from vegetable tissue in the changes which it undergoes 
when buried under water or earth. The different products of the pro- 
gressive change through which vegetable matter passes under such 
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circumstances—and which is a kind of distillation—are, peat, lignite, 
bituminous and anthracite coal, graphite and asphaltum, which are 
solids; carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, etc., which are gases. Of 
these, all the solids, excepting asphaltum, are residual products, while 
that substance and the liquids and gases are the evolved products, or dis- 
tillates. Neither of these substances has any definite formula of compo- 
sition, as each individual specimen may represent a distinct stage of 
the process of bituminization. The first mineralized solid formed from 
vegetable tissue is usually called lignite, if derived from wood; peat, if 
from herbaceous vegetation. These terms are, however, somewhat vaguely 
employed; for while the term peat is used only for the brown, spongy 
mass—mostly derived from mosses—which is found in our surface bogs 
and is now forming, the name lignite is given not only to bituminized 
woody tissue, but to the Tertiary and Cretaceous coals, even though they 
may have been formed of the same materials and in the same way as 
our recent peat beds. 

Such being the relations of the carbon series, 1t is manifest that to 
express each one by a distinct formula, as though they were mineral spe- 
cies or definite chemical compounds, is a misstatement of the truth of 
nature, and is calculated to create misapprehension. This will be obvi- 
ous to any one who will compare the hundreds of careful analyses which 
have been published of the different hydrocarbons. The nature of the 
changes which take place in the formation of peat and lignite from veg- 
etable tissue will be seen by the comparison of typical examples of each 
given below: | 


Vegetable tissue. Loss. Peat. 
CAT DORR eet ARE usec roe cateeeremeee 49.1 21.50 27.6 
Tes KOR O}2X85 O45605 Godade bed000800 oan 20NhOd 260060 frIGoH0600 6.3 3.00 2.8 
COR: AEXEN I) bo pcicry cose CORE COGCNES Acne bn Groton ae RanNB ae caer 44.6 29.10 15.5 

Wood. Loss. Lignite. 

Car OTe ee Ree re Seer Ulate See duane sta 49.1 18.65 30.45 
TER POURO ED 5 09905000060000 600000000 06000 54000090 bud 6.3 3.25 3.05 
OKiy PON assaaece ceceaneanp nme nladactsiuec ste snes eo ence 44.6 24.40 20.80 


In this process the evolved products represented by the loss are water, 
carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, or petroleum. 

Where peat or lignite have been long buried in the earth they have 
suftered still further loss and change, and are converted into what is 
termed bituminous coal, as will be seen in the following example: 


Lignite. Loss. Bituminous Coal. 
LOLI CO yay Gan cal Aber ARR aRC AS RAB ABEA Grados 60000 30,45 12.35 18.10 
FLV AROS EIR acct. sa ccnsine an euuettateetatons 3.05 1.85 1.20 


ORR PED, cocdoa ago000 cod9bd00 040060 098009 095008 on0000 20.30 18.13 2.07 
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This is the condition in which we find most of the beds of peat and 
lignite that accumulated in what is called the Carboniferous age, millions 
of years ago, and which, deeply buried, have been subjected to a slow 
and general distillation, resulting in the different varieties of bitumin- 
ous coal. Where exposed to peculiar influences, as to heat from volcanic 
eruptions, or from the elevation of mountain chains, where all the strata 
are metamorphosed, the volatile constituents of bituminous coal are par- 
tially or perfectly driven off, giving us, first, semz-bituminous coal, then 
anthracite, and finally graphite. The process by which graphite and 
anthracite are formed from ordinary bituminous coal is indicated in the 
succeeding formule: 


Bituminous Coal. Loss. Anthracite. 
(OBITANOIN ‘ccdehoncticachoo eR bace nec Hac RE aseEL ae eee 18.10 3.07 14.53 
Hele GOS O MM camarcrstyns ice aon aeate oon ssiaeals dels esle dre scsiee 1.20 0.93 0.27 
(ORS REET as5eBi Aa SOSeRUBAUS GUE RE Hees Seno aan ene 2.07 E32 0.65 
Anthracite.  . Loss. Graphite. 
CATO renee nee mioad octets cations otsear Cees LAOS 1.42 13.11 
Heliy clin OG Teen rer as een ahaa tas ccs ccameasce ste S27. 0.14 0.18 
Oxey COMP erotics wee Sosetciosserslesseveeeeavesearey OGD, 0.65 0.00 


All the varieties of coal mentioned above shade into each other, and 
we have lignites that exhibit every degree of approach to bituminous 
coals; semi-bituminous coals intermediate between bituminous coal and 
anthracite and graphitic anthracite, by which the anthracites are con- 
nected with graphite. 

The geological portion of the different varieties of coal accords with 
the theory of their origin given above. For example: the oldest rocks 
known, contain only the residual products of the distillation of vegetable 
tissue, graphite and anthracite. In the Carboniferous age the terrestrial 
vegetation was luxuriant over large areas, and conditions prevailed 
favorable to the formation of beds of peat.** These, submerged and deeply 
buried under sediments which were deposited upon them, have, as a 


* Judging from the circumstances in which the most extensive deposits of peat are 
produced at the present time, we may infer that the climate was moist and equable, 
but neither very hot nor cold, since in tropical climates vegetable tissue runs through 
all its changes so rapidly that but but little accumulates in a bituminized state, while 
in a cold climate vegetation is stinted, and there is but little of it to be preserved. It 
has been suggested that in the Carboniferous age the atmosphere contained much 
more carbonic acid than now. But of this no proof is given except the succulent and 
luxuriant vegetation, while the great numbers of air-breathing animals represented 
by remains found in the Carboniferous rocks indicate that the atmosphere was not 
greatly different from what it now is. 
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general rule, been changed to our beds of bituminous coal—to anthracite 
where local causes have carried the distillation further. In formations 
more modern than the Carboniferous, the accumulations of bituminous 
vegetation are, as before stated, usually classed as lignites, though they 
have been formed in the same way as our coals. These contain more 
water and oxygen, and are less valuable as fuels than the true coals, but 
they shade into them imperceptibly, and locally nature has accelerated her 
processes, and by volcanic heat has distilled lignites to anthracite, as at 
the Placer Mountain, New Mexico, and on Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
where excellent anthracite has been produced from Cretaceous lignites, 
and at Los Bronces, in Sonora, Triassic coal is converted into anthracite 
by a similar cause. In China there are extensive deposits of Mesozoic 
coal, which have been converted into good anthracite throughout consid- 
erable districts. At the present time we see the formation of coal only 
in its initial periods, viz., the growth of vegetation and the accumula- 
tion of bituminized vegetable tissue in marshes where oxidation is pre- 
vented or retarded by water. By artificial processes we can, however, 
hasten the changes in vegetable matter, and by distillation produce lig- 
nite, bituminous coal, and anthracite. In eastern America all the coal 
strata, excepting the small Triassic basins of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, are of Carboniferous age. In the valley of the Mississippi, where 
they have suffered no local metamorphosis, they are all of the bitumin- 
ous class. In the Alleghanies the same strata, having been somewhat 
affected by the causes which resulted in the upheaval of the mountains, 
have lost a portion of their volatile matter, and have become what are 
known as semi-bituminous coals. To this group belong the coals of 
Frostburgh, Broad Top, Blossburgh, etc. Still further east the Carbon- 
iferous strata are more metamorphosed, and all the coal of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is anthracite. In Rhode Island a coal basin of limited extent 
of the same age with those of Pennsylvania seems to have been still 
nearer the focus of metamorphic action, and here the coal is partially 
converted into graphite, forming the variety known as graphitic anthra- 
cite. 

All the coals within the Ohio coal field are classed as bituminous coals, 
but among them we find those which form several different varieties 
when classified by their physical structure, their chemical composition, 
and their uses in the arts. These are, first, the dry, open-burning, or 
furnace coals; second, cementing, or coking coals; third, cannel coals. 
Of these the first and second varieties are sometimes classed as cubical, or 
block coals, from their tendency to break into more or less cubical blocks. 

The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and ad- 
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here in the furnace, and such as can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoal, materials which do not coke. Hence 
the bitumen in them—relatively small in quantity—is held in cells, and 
cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent character. 
In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series (Coal No. 1, the Briar Hill, 
Massillon and Jackson coal) is generally a furnace coal. As it occurs in 
the Mahoning valley, it is a type and standard of the class to which it 
belongs, and is one of the best furnace fuels known, half the iron pro- 
duced in the State being made with it. In consequence of the structure 
of our coal basin (Coal No. 1 underlying all the others, and dipping to- 
ward the south and east), it is for the most part covered by the underly- 
ing rocks, and whether it extends beneath the center of the basin is yet 
uncertain. Coal No. 6—the “ Great vein,” the Straitsville, the Steubenville 
shaft seam, etc.—has locally this open burning character. 

The second class, or cementing coals, are such as have few partitions, 
but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. These, to 
a greater or less degree, melt or agglutinate by heat, forming what black- 
smiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to choke up the 
furnace and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through the charge ; 
hence they cannot be used in the raw state for the manufacture of iron, 
but must be coked. This process of coking consists in burning off 
the bituminous or gaseous portion, which leaves the coal in the condi- 
tion of anthracite, except that as this change is effected without pres- 
sure the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of this charac- 
ter, when free from sulphur—their great contaminating impurity—are 
used for the manufacture of gas; the volatile portion driven off in the 
retorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which remains is 
coke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater portion of our coals 
are of the coking variety. Up to the present time they have been but 
sparingly used as furnace fuels, from the fact that they generally contain 
an objectionable amount of sulphur. Many of them are capable, how- 
ever, by proper treatment, of yielding an excellent coke, and the future 
industries of the State largely depend upon the degree of intelligence 
and energy shown in the utilization of our cementing coals. 

_ The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, and 
contain a larger percentage of volatile matter than the others; also, the 
gas they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence they would be 
used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, but that 
the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, therefore, 
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chiefly employed as household fuels, for which they are specially adapted, 
and, in small portions, for enriching the gas from inferior varieties. 

The marked differences which are observable in the varieties of coal 
which I have enumerated are due, as I conceive, mainly to the circum- 
stances in which they were deposited. By Prof. Lesquereux they are 
ascribed to differences in the character of the vegetation from which they 
were formed; but this can be accepted as only a very partial explana- 
tion. Nearly all of our coal seams exhibit considerable variation of 
quality at different localities and in different parts of the same bed. Our 
cubical coals show changes in the relative quantities of volatile matter 
and fixed carbon which they contain, and in their tendency to cement in 
the fire; they also sometimes merge into cannel, in part or entirely, in 
passing from one township or county into another. But these differ- 
ences, striking as they are, are not accompanied by any appreciable 
change in the vegetation, so far as we can judge by examination of the 
coal itself, or from the impressions of plants contained in the roof-stones 
or fire-clays. It is possible that the open burning character which the 
Briar Hill seam so generally exhibits may be in some degree due to the 
kind of the vegetation from which it was formed; but this is a mere 
conjecture, which derives no support from the plant remains found with 
it. As has been already stated, the open burning coals have a distinctly 
laminated structure which is recognizable at a glance. This is so char- 
acteristic that it may be always accepted as proof that a coal which pos- 
sesses it is not cementing, whatever its chemical composition may be. 
The distinction between coking and open burning coals is evidently not 
dependent upon the relative proportions of volatile matter and fixed car- 
bon, since the semi-bituminous coals of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
which contain only from 17 to 20 per cent. of volatile matter, are emi- 
nently coking, while the typical furnace coals, such as the Briar Hill 
and Brazil, contain nearly twice as much volatile matter, and yet do not 
coke. All the cubical coals are more or less laminated—+. e¢., exhibit 
alternations of bright and dull lines. In the cementing coals the pitchy 
layers are broad, and the lines of separation between them are thin and 
broken ; hence these coals exhibit on their cleavage planes smooth sur- 
faces of a black, pitchy appearance, by which an experienced eye can at 
once identify them. The cause of the lamination of our coals is as yet 
unknown, but I have supposed it possible that it was dependent upon 
an annual contribution of vegetable debris, or a periodical variation in 
the quantity of water in the coal marsh. This isan interesting subject, 
but one which will be really understood only when it shall have received 
more attention than has yet been given to it. 
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The peculiarities of the cannel coals, which have been already referred 
to, have also been ascribed to the vegetation from which they were de- 
rived; but I think it can be plainly shown that they owe their charac- 
teristic features to the method in which they have been formed. As the 
result of many years’ study of our coal strata, I suggested, in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science in 1857, that cannel coals 
were formed in lagoons of open water in the coal marshes, and that in 
these lagoons the completely macerated vegetable tissue—probably for 
the most part parenchyma—accumulated as a fine carbonaceous mud, 
and all mv subsequent observation has tended to confirm this conclu- 
sion. The evidence upon which it rests is briefly as follows: 

ist. The cannel coals in their intimate structure are more homoge- 
neous than the cubical coals, and show nothing of the alternations of 
bright and dull lines to which reference has been made, and which we 
may consider as proofs of changing surface conditions in the coal marsh. 

2d. Though not laminated in the sense that the cubical coals are, the 
cannels are more distinctly stratified like other rocks which are deposited 
from aqueous suspension. 

od. The cannel coals generally contain a greater percentage of vola- 
tile matter than the cubical coals, and the gas made from them consists 
more largely of hydrogen, and has higher illuminating power. All of 
which is a natural result of their deposition in a hydrogenous medium 
which prevented oxidation. 

4th. Cannel coals, as a class, contain more ash than the cubical coals, 
and they frequently pass into bituminous shale. This occurs where the 
_ water from which they were deposited had a more rapid motion and 
- greater transporting power. It then carried and mingled with its car- 
bonaceous sediment an increasing and ultimately preponderating amount 
of mineral matter. 

6th. Cannel coal contains, as characteristic fossils, aquatic animals, 
such as mollusks, fishes, amphibians, and crustaceans. These are some- 
times so abundant and of such a character as to prove conclusively that 
they inhabited pools of water in which cannel coal was deposited as a 
sediment. Where plant remains are found in cannel, they are usually 
floated fragments which show the effect of long maceration—fern fronds, 
for example, being usually skeletonized. 

6th. In the lagoons of open water found in our modern peat marshes 
fine carbonaceous mud accumulates, which, when dried, closely resem- 
bles in appearance and properties our cannel coal. 

With such evidence before us, it seems that there should.be no great — 
difference of opinion as to the origin and mode of formation of cannel 
coal. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE COAL BASIN. 


One of the most important results of our study of the Coal Measures 
of Ohio is the discovery that instead of forming one symmetrical basin 
with a uniform dip toward the south-east, they lie in a series of subordi- 
nate troughs which are in a general way parallel with the axis of the 
great one of which they are parts. In other words, that the western 
slope of the basin exhibits a series of undulations which locally neutral- 
ize or reverse the general easterly dip. Such a series of subordinate 
basins have been shown to exist in western Pennsylvania, and those 
traced by our Corps, though less strongly marked, are similar in character 
to those described by Prof. Rogers and his assistants, and evidently be- 
long to the same system. The outlines of these basins have not been 
fully traced, but those which lie on the northern half of the State are 
described in our Report of Progress for 1870. 

Their existence may be demonstrated by a few profiles drawn across 
the coal area from west to east. For example, beginning on the western 
margin of the coal basin at Nashville, in Holmes county, and tracing a 
line directly eastward, we find that the dip is rapid to the valley of 
the Killbuck, at Millersburg; thence eastward the strata rise gently in 
a fold which lies between the valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Kill- 
buck. Passing this, the dip is again eastward to Dover, from which 
place the strata gently rise over an arch in Carroll county, thence de- 
scend rapidly to the Ohio. Owing to this arrangement, the section of 
the rocks exposed in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at New Philadelphia, 
is precisely the same as that seen in the valley of the Ohio at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, and in the valley of the Little Beaver, on the Penn- 
sylvania line. Further south we find indications of similar undulations. 
From the west line of Coshocton county to Coshocton, the dip is over 500 
feet, and this continues till the bottom of the trough is reached near 
Jacobsport ; thence the strata rise easterly until at Bridgeport they lie 
135 feet higher than in the bottom of the trough further west. In carry- 
ing the line further east, two narrow synclinal basins are passed before 
reaching that in which the Ohio flows. In the.reports of Prof. Steven- 
son on Harrison, Guernsey, and Muskingum counties, the folds which 
traverse the Coal Measures in this region are described at some length, 
and he there refers to localities where the westerly dip amounts to as 
much as 100 feet to the mile. In following the line of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad from Coshocton to Steubenville, traces 
of the folds referred to are distinctly seen, although they are not crossed 
at right angles. For example, taking coal No. 6, the most continuous 
and important seam in this region as a guide, we find that its altitude 
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at Coshocton is 248 feet; at Newcomerstown, 293; at Port Washington, 
260; at Lock 17, 295, and at Urichsville, 275 feet above Lake Erie. East 
of this point it dips rapidly, and at Steubenville is below the level of the 
Ohio. The profile section of the Central Ohio Railroad shows a series of 
similar undulations which are in part identical with those already named. 
For example, from Bellaire to a point within two miles of Campbell’s 
Station the dip is uniformly south-east, though varying somewhat in its 
rapidity at different places. At the point last mentioned the dip changes 
to the west, but recovers its normal direction before reaching Camp- 
bell’s. From Campbell’s to the quarry east of Cambridge the dip con- 
tinues south-east. It there changes locally to the west, but recovers itself 
before reaching the tunnel. The dip is again reversed at a point between 
the tunnel and Castle’s. From this latter point it is variable to within 
a mile of Concord, where the south-easterly dip is very rapid, and con- 
tinues so—diminishing from 100 to 50 feet per mile—to Norwich. It is 
there reversed to 35 feet per mile west for four miles, thence it undulates 
ereatly, though the westerly dip prevails until within one mile of Coal- 
dale, where it again becomes south-easterly, and so continues to Newark. 
(Stevenson. ) 

A knowledge of the undulations which traverse our Coal Measures is 
of great practical importance, as they render utterly abortive any attempt 
to ascertain the position of coal seams by any system of triangulation or 
calculation based on a supposed uniformity of the dip. Such methods 
are worse than worthless, since they are liable to mislead. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the only way in which the dip of the rocks, in any 
larger or smaller division of the State, can be determined, is by careful 
local observation ; and the only reliable method—aside from boring—of 
ascertaining the position of beds of coal which lie below the surface, is 
to acquire a knowledge of the succession of the strata, and judge of what 
is concealed by its known relations to what is exposed. 

The arches and troughs which have been described above affect other 
portions of our geological series beside the Coal Measures, and their con- 
‘nection with the general structure of the rocks which underlie the State 


is shown in the discussion of the causes of our topography, Vol. I., Part 
I., p. 39. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE BOTTOM OF THE COAL BASIN. 


The folds described in the last section are plainly the result of dis- 
turbances which have affected the Coal Measures after the deposition of 
the entire series. They are proximately parallel with the Alleghanies, 
and are undoubtedly the gentler waves produced by the upheaval of this 
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mountain chain at points remote from the center of action. We find, 
however, in the coal basin proofs of disturbances which took place long 
anterior to the elevation of the Alleghany Mountains, by which the 
parallelism of our coal seams was in many places destroyed. We also 
have evidence that before the deposition of the lower coals the surface 
in which they accumulated was quite irregular, and by these irregulari- 
ties their continuity was locally broken, and their extent north and 
east, definitely imited. We know that the Alleghany Mountains proper 
had no existence till after the close of the Carboniferous age; but the 
Blue Ridge is much older, and our Alleghany coal field, during the depo- 
sition of the Carboniferous rocks, was a broad, low plain—sometimes 
above and sometimes below the water level—which stretched across 
from the Cincinnati arch to the base of the Blue Ridge. This plain, or 
bay, or lake—for it was all three at different times—had at the dawn of 
the Coal Measure epoch a somewhat uneven bottom and irregular mar- 
gin. Gravel hills which now form masses of conglomerate bounded it on 
the north and were scattered irregularly over its surface, and here and 
there along its western margin were ridges and knolls of Waverly rocks, 
partly formed by erosion effected during the deposition of the Conglom- 
erate, and partly due to folds which belong to the period of the Cincin- 
nati arch. Over this surface the Coal Measures were deposited layer 
after layer, like a fall of snow, filling all its valleys and burying its 
hills, and producing finally an even and monotonous surface. The pro- 
eress of this series of events was, however, not uniform, for, as we have 
seen, the Coal Measure plain was at times elevated and deeply scored by 
surface erosion; but the irregularities produced at such times were all 
obliterated by subsequent submergence and depositions. | 

The uneven character of the bottom of the coal basin is well shown 
by the interruptions of the lowest coal seam, which was apparently de- 
posited in a marsh of which the margin was fringed with points and 
headlands, and the continuity broken by ridges and knolls which rose 
above its surface. Hence we find this seam occupying a series of chan- 
nels and basins separated by barren intervals of greater or less extent. 
These are fully described in the reports on Trumbull, Portage, Stark and 
other counties, through which the outcrop of coal No. 1 passes. 

The buried hills of Waverly and Conglomerate rock which interrupt 
the coal seams in the southern portions of the State are frequently re- 
ferred to in the reports of Prof. Andrews. They also occur along the 
western margin of the coal field north of the National Road, in Licking, 
Knox, Richland, ana Holmes counties. The most striking of these is 
that seen along the line letween Richland and Holmes, where the Lou- 
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donville hills, composed of Waverly rock, seem to have presented a 
somewhat abrupt declivity toward the coal basin, against which the 
Coal Measures were horizontally deposited to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet. This is shown by the sections exposed on opposite sides of 
the valley of the Mohican. On the east, the hills which bound the val- 
ley contain seven workable seams of coal, while on the west there are 
none. 
BOUNDARIES OF THE COAL FIELD. 


The margin of the coal basin forms a tortuous line which enters the 
State in the northern part of Trumbull county, passing thence south- 
westerly to the valley of the Mahoning, where it is deflected far to the 
south-east. West of Youngstown it runs through the southern town- 
ships of Trumbull county, where it is deflected north nearly to the cen- 
ter of Geauga county, where it incloses a long tongue and two or three 
small islands. Thence returning into Portage, it passes south-easterly 
through the southern part of Summit to New Portage, where it is de- 
flected to the north-west and incloses a considerable area in south-eastern 
Medina. Thence it runs south-westerly again through the corner of 
Wayne to the south-western corner of Holmes. Thence it passes nearly 
southward along the western margin of Holmes and Coshocton ; thence 
south-westerly through the eastern part of Licking nearly to Newark. 
Its course is thence for fifty miles nearly south to the center of Hocking, 
where it turns slightly westward and passes through Vinton, Jackson, 
the eastern portion of Pike and Scioto to the Ohio, which it crosses a 
little above Portsmouth. The counties of which the surface is wholly or 
mostly underlain with coal are Mahoning, Columbiana, Portage, Stark, 
Holmes, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont, Guernsey, 
Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, Noble, Morgan, Washington, Monroe, 
Meigs, Athens, Jackson, Gallia, and Lawrence. Valuable deposits of 
coal are also obtained in some of the townships of Trumbull, Summit, 
Medina, Wayne, Licking, Hocking, Pike, and Scioto. Patches of Coal 
Measure rocks also occur in Geauga, Richland, and Knox, but it is doubt- 
ful if they contain any valuable seams of coal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE COAL STRATA. 


The brothers Rogers (Profs. W. B. and H. D.) and J. P. Lesley, who 
have studied most carefully that portion of the Alleghany coal field 
which lies in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have divided the Coal 
Measures into four groups, viz., the Lower Coal Measures, the Lower 
Barren Measures, the Upper Coal Measures, and the Upper Barren 
Measures. Of the upper division—a series of sandstones and shales 
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nearly 1,000 feet in thickness, which are found in the central portion of 
the basin—we have no representatives in Ohio; but of all the others 
the equivalents are found in the different parts of our coal field. These 
will be briefly described in the order of their superposition, beginning 
with the lowest. 


THE LOWER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio we have immediately above the Conglomerate, if it be 
present, if absent, resting on the Waverly, a series of six to eight 
workable coal seams interstratified with sandstones, shales, limestones, 
fire-clay, and iron ore, the whole forming a mass having an average 
thickness of about 400 feet, which correspond in a general way with 
the Lower Coal Measures of the Pennsylvania geologists. The coal 
seams of this group have been numbered from 1 to 7, beginning with 
the lowest. These are in part identical with the coal seams which 
have been enumerated by Profs. Rogers and Lesley in western Penn- 
sylvania, our Coal No. 1 being the Sharon Coal of Rogers, Coal A of 
Lesley *; No. 2, the Brookville (?) Coal of Rogers; No. 8, the Clarion Coal 
of Rogers, Coal B of Lesley; No. 4, the Kitanning Coal of Rogers, 
Coal C of Lesley; No. 5, the Lower Freeport of Rogers, Coal D of Lesley ; 
No. 6, the Upper Freeport of Rogers, Coal Ei of Lesley; No.7, perhaps 
the Elk Lick Coal of Rogers, Coal F of Lesley. We also have, in the 
Lower Coal Measures two beds of limestone—underlying Coals Nos. 3 
and 4—which are remarkably constant elements in the group. These 
deserve special mention, as they may be traced almost uninterruptedly 
from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and are the most reliable and 
useful guides in the exploration of the geology of the country traversed 
by them. Higher up in the group are two other limestones, which, 
though less constant, are wide-spread and conspicuous members of the 
series. Of these, one underlies Coal No. 6 in the eastern part of the 
State, and is the Upper Freeport limestone of the Pennsylvania geolo- 
gists; the other overlies Coal No. 7 in Stark, Tuscarawas, and Coshocton 
counties, and is the associate—frequently the representative—of the 
important Blackband stratum of this horizon. Although the Lower 
Coal Measures exhibit many changes in the thickness and character of 
the beds which compose them in passing from county to county along 
their lines of outcrop, still their general structure remains the same, 
and certain elements which they contain are so nearly constant as to 
serve as a skeleton or framework by which the various sections may 


* This is above, not under the Conglomerate, as represented by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 
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almost always be satisfactorily correlated. ‘This will be so apparent on 
an examination of the sheets of grouped sections which accompany this 
volume, that no further argument will be needed to prove the unity and 
system which pervades our lower coal series. 

The general arrangement of the strata which form the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below: | 


SECTION OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES OF OHIO. 


No. Strata. Feet. 
36 | Red and gray shales of Barren Measures................c.c00 senses coeces seceee coe ces Gs Waepect 
SOulmouUllwater sandstones often CONGIOMErALE (2...-02- ..---cacseee cesses ceecoeiees cae ceclss 0-50 


SAmGrayesmalewaltermatin oe witheNiOn 4 ccdtve.ssccemeseesecderetcctete aes tecerescleccneceente ey U-O0 
33 | Buff limestone, nodular and ferruginous (‘t‘ Mountain FoR Reel eees MOTO 


32 | Blackband iron ore, often replacing No. 32...... “3 icicssacasea| uly Weal: 
31 | Coal No. 7, “ Cambridge,” “Sheridan ” and “Grot” coal... HOREO EObAl| Ne aT. 
SYD) | TR RSACIEHY Boh codisH NS GHB He SRO NE RS OCC er RR on CoD i 3-0 
29 | Limestone, in eastern and SOUtHerN COUNTIES......... ce cco cee see see see cen cee cee cee 0-10 
POM Moin erat ESATA STOMC UE ttc tes cdlenccdaetah «csdee cacasefaevece dee sisnlectemen oseuse/enauceses 40-50 
27 | Coal 6a, *“* Norris” coal, sometimes a limestone over it.................0002-+0-|  O-6 
26 | Fire- clay .. dean Daves aden oa sania ee es ees caeee | ln MOE 
25 | Mahoning sandstone, “often conglomerate. LU Nes ta SAG DAM Geant a sa meee JOO) 
24 | Gray or black shale, alternating with No. 25.. se coatcconcs | O=OU 
23 | Coal No. 6, “ Straitsville, LS Big vein” and “ Uppe T - Freeport coal ...... 3-12 
22! Fire-clay .. BA soon, Ow) 
| Limestone, ““Breeport, 37 Op “White” limestone, i in eastern counties...... 2-8 
21 | Gray or black shale, with nodular iron ore at base .. 25-50 
20.| Coal No. 5, “Mineral Point,” ‘ Newbery: Fe eeeet >< Lower Freeport” 
coal . aes Pere SrA Nua Mn aan Es My) 
19 | Fire- -clay, ‘often non- plastic iidiex cellent alate sd. ul aude cols ts 3-6 
Smo lnaleramde Sand stom ebrnceacescceroniocseensseenaced ceesiceseclendoeaee eowsisuiscalsdcersitnctesss 20-40 
17 | Limestone, ‘ Putnam Hill,” or ‘Gray Ferriferous” of southern Ohio.....; 2-8 
16 | Coal N 0. 4, often double, ‘‘ Flint Ridge cannel,” “Strip vein,” “‘ Kittan- : 
TOWN ONER I aoe Ree ea ein aeeies saclitesareretecdGioncdel scan secuuseeuigasdced ssushawecnts 1- 
Fire- clay MRS Ms e sce ee Onesie etatsurectlercnesded aus elioweiccutevecinsoddgeclovenedesaieeasesass 2-12 
14 | Shale and sandstone, sometimes containing Coal 36......... 2200. seesee coeeeeees 20-90 
13 | Limestone, with iron ore, blue, often cherty ‘“‘ Ferriferous” of Pennsy]l- 
VWNIDUIB) cooga6ags' doobado0s Hooked ocabdoo0\odo0Gn6e LEb3CKECK FEOCEAI00 COONGHENG CHOEDE Ge DARDEN ES noes 2-6 
(OR mCoaleNousslowerlimestones)y Creek: Ve 22.120. .ccccsesselaoosesecseosccecierera= 1-4 
11 | Fire-clay, extensively used for pottery EEE Ra ON Mcitacl tsa eathe sbeed weasel ete We sont 5-15 
10 | Shale and sandstone, ‘“ Tionesta ”’ sandstone Bees cis dusedd at's dies avcltlicuesueeesese 30-50 
9 | Coal No. 2, generally thin, ““Strawbridge” coal ...............02.ceeccs coooseesees 1-5 
Bj IP TWAS=GIlIN 206. c50000:000000.6oG008 000006 068008 608030 Goeque docob5 Hodbad dueccrbd0De. Londen Idd Ane ica 1-3 
MES Wiel] CR eee eet ere eiene Cea costnecle veces in (oct neeGinaees as nassuas\ovee seine stivwstiovseee seems ccs 20-50 
@ |, Ilassribioin, SaNTGISKOTEKS) &55.4080 coodes. cueqne cob5dsadobea 666056 :500066000000 G05d060H0 G59680008.000600 20-80 
5 || Gieany SIMeIIG 4.0086 eddonn wagers soodba cegkeb OGbd BONG NOLOGY bor pbOdey aaa uECOU COnCOKoT CoOnddI00 DoEHD 5-40 
ABiEeCoalsNomiacoBrier Elly a aMiassillon sa wacksom 7 \COale as. ..ceseesaccceenc ss 3-6 
3 |) IBTTRB=GIEIZ ccosedccoldnadeblecdonbesd “GoOUGEORH bo6d54 HucdoooKuBTdads DE BdaDlodobEd Kooc0G00 bocouD aoTaDOnGE 3-9 
BD!) SINCISWOINS ATC! SOE \s.0066 060000.006900.000808 04000" 006000008 500000 060006 c00K00 006850 GonEBONDIs 10-50 
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The following notes on the lower group of coals and some of the strata 
associated with them will not be without interest and value to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with our coal geology : 
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Coat Seam No. 1. 


This is probably Coal A of the Pennsylvania geologists, and is popularly 
_ known in \north-western Pennsylvania, where it is largely mined, as 
the Sharon, or Ormsby coal. It is there sometimes covered with heavy 
patches of Conglomerate, and has been regarded as a sub-Conglomerate 
coal, but, as I have shown elsewhere, its true position is above the Con- 
glomerate. In Ohio it is the lowest seam in the series, usually from 
twenty to fifty feet above the Conglomerate. It is best known here as the 
“Briar Hill,” “Mahoning Valley,” or “Massillon” coal. In Jackson county 
it,is largely mined, and in the southern part of the State is known as the 
‘Jackson coal.” This has heretofore been regarded as the most valuable 
coal seam in the State, from the fact that in many localities it is of good 
thickness, of remarkable purity, and well adapted in the raw state to 
the smelting of iron ores. It is, indeed, a typical furnace coal, and forms 
the fuel by which fully one-half the iron produced in the State is manu- 
factured. Proof of its purity is furnished by the fact that a large amount 
of iron is made with it which is used for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, car wheels, etc. Unfortunately, this is an exceedingly irregular 
seam. This peculiarity is due to two causes, which have been already 
referred to, viz., it was the first accumulation of carbonaceous matter in 
the great peat bog that subsequently became our coal basin. As a con- 
sequence it occupies only the lower portions of the irregular bottom of 
this basin, and was never deposited over the ridges and hummocks which 
fringed the margin, or, as islands, dotted the surface of the old coal marsh. 
The second cause of its absence is that it was extensively cut away by 
currents of water in rapid motion which swept over the coal marsh in a 
submergence that followed its formation. The channels excavated by 
these currents were generally filled with sand, and this now converted 
into sandstone forms the horsebacks which cut out the coal. They are 
connected with the great stratum of sandstone which I have called the 
Massillon sandstone, and which is generally separated from the coal by 
a bed of shale ten to forty feet in thickness. Coal No. 1 has its best 
development in the Mahoning Valley. It is here very compact, working 
in large blocks, from which fact it has received the name of Block coal, 
and is remarkably pure, as is shown by borings made in the analyses 
given below. 

In Geauga county the Briar Hill coal reaches as far south as Burton, 
but only in a narrow strip and detached islands, and is then of little 
value. 

In Portage county it is mined at Palmyra, but its line of outcrop is here 
concealed by heavy beds of Drift, and what its development is has not yet 
been determined. It has been struck in borings made in the valleys of 
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Bull Creek and Little Beaver, in Columbiana county, and at Limaville, 
near the south line of Portage county; and it therefore seems probable that 
important basins of this coal will be found in Mahoning, Columbiana, ~ 
and Portage, south of its line of outcrop. 

In Summit county Coal No. 1 underlies a considerable portion of 
the townships of Tallmadge, Coventry, Franklin, and Greene. It also 
reaches, in a narrow basin, so far into Medina county that its north- 
western outcrop is within eight miles of Medina village. From Wads- 
worth, Medina county, the western line of outcrop of Coal No. 1 pursues 
nearly a southerly course to Fairview, in Wayne county, where it is 
largely mined. At Clinton, Fulton, and Massillon, Coal No 1 has been 
extensively worked for many years, and the mines in this vicinity sup- 
ply a large amount of coal for the Cleveland market, as well as for iron- 
making and other industries at home. 

In Summit and Stark counties this coal is generally more bituminous 
than in the Mahoning valley, breaks more irregularly, and has less of 
the block character. These physical differences are associated with a 
slightly different chemical composition, as is shown by the table of 
analyses. It is still, however, a very pure and highly esteemed coal. 
It is used in the raw state in the furnaces at Massillon and Dover, with 
satisfactory results; but from its inflammable character its combustion 
is not quite so easily regulated as that of the Mahoning valley coal, and 
somewhat more of it 1s required to smelt a ton of iron. As a household 
fuel it has no superior, and is preferred by those who use it to every 
other variety of coal, even to the best cannel. 

From Massillon to the Ohio river, along its line of SteeeDd Coal No. 1 
is, as a general rule, of little importance. It appears of workable thick- 
ness at frequent intervals, but is usually thin, of inferior quality, and 
often absent, or present as a mere trace. 

In Holmes county it is worked at Spencer’s Mill, and at Mote’s mine, 
two miles north of Napoleon. It is in these localities 2 to 4 feet in 
thickness, and of good quality. It is also opened at Crawford’s mine, in 
Coshocton county, where it appears well. 

In Jackson township, Muskingum county, north of Frazeysburgh, Coal 
No. I is from 18 to 50 inches thick, open-burning, and of excellent 
quality. 

In Madison township, Licking county, two miles south-east of Newark, 
Coal No. 1 was formerly worked by Dr. Wilson. It is 30 inches in thick- 
ness, and fairly good. Coal No. 2 and the Zoar limestone are in position 
above it. South of this point its line of outcrop has not been carefully 
traced, but it is apparently of no great value between Holmes and Jack- 
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son counties. In Jackson it regains somewhat of its traditional char- 
acter and value, and is quite extensively mined and used as a furnace 
coal. It is here from 33 to 4% feet in thickness, is black and pure, resem- 
bling in appearance, as it does in properties, the coal of the Mahoning 
valley. It is, however, somewhat more laminated, and, perhaps, ap- 
proaches nearer to the “ block coal” of Brazil, Indiana. 

How far Coal No. 1 extends through the coal basin, south and east of 
its line of outcrop, has not yet been fully learned. It is reported to have 
been reached in borings made at Cameron’s Mill, on Bull Creek, Middle- 
ton township, Columbiana county, at the depth of 166 feet, and is there 
said to be four feet in thickness. It is also said to have been struck in 
two wells bored in the valley of the Little Beaver, near Williamsport ; 
but in the oil wells bored at Smith’s Ferry and Island Run no traces of 
it seem to have been obtained. This is not positive proof, however, 
that it was not passed through by all of them, as the boring was usually 
done with a rope, and no attention was paid tc anything struck in boring 
unless it was oil. I have myself seen abundant particles of coal brought 
up in the sand-pump from a well at Smith’s Ferry; but in other borings 
made at a distance of only a few rods no coal was reported to have been 
penetrated. At Limaville, on the line between Stark and Portage, the 
Briar Hill coal was unquestionably reached in the boring of Dr. Dales. 
In a well bored by Mr. Swalm, at Canton, Stark county, Coal No. 1 is 
reported to have been struck at a depth of 160 feet below the Zoar lime- 
stone. It is said to be there 6 feet in thickness. Quite a number of 
borings made in the vicinity of Canton in search of this seam passed 
through it, but in all these cases it is reported to have been thin—from 
6 to 30 inches. | 

In borings made at the mouth of the Nimishillen, near Sandyville, 
and at the Goshen salt well, above Dover, Tuscarawas county, the Mas- 
sillon coal is said to have been struck, but I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the truth of the report. In the boring made at the Sugar Creek 
salt works the place of Coal No. 1 was distinctly marked, but it was 
very thin. 

In the two wells bored at Urichsville two thin seams of coal were 
passed through under that of the Zoar limestone (No. 3); and at the dis- 
tance of 165 feet below No. 38 a mass of coal and slate, several feet in 
thickness, was passed through. This may represent Coal No. 1, as no 
coal was found below it. 

On the Ohio, below the mouth of Yellow Creek, a number of borings 
indicated a coal seam of remarkable thickness, some 80 or 90 feet below 
Coal No. 8, but when a shaft was sunk to it it was found to be mostly 
black shale, and worthless. 
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From these facts it is apparent that Coal No. 1 does not form a contin- 
uous. sheet in the central part of the coal basin, but that it underlies a 
considerable portion of the area east of Massillon and south of Youngs- 
town is almost certain. True caution should, however, be observed in 
making expensive explorations for this coal. It is proverbially irregu- 
lar and patchy, even where best developed, along its outcrop, and borings 
for it, therefore, are always uncertain. 

One or two shafts sunk to the coal, some distance from its line of out- 
crop, and opening up prosperous mining enterprises, will stimulate in- 
vestigation, and lead ultimately to the thorough exploration of the area 
of this coal. 

ANALYSES OF Coat No. 1. 


Chesimumgiait lr trna will county eee see aecesecs en aeeeeeet es Wormley. 
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“<7. Mote’s coal, Knox township, Holmes county.................... 0.000 Potter. 
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6 The 8 9 
Specific gravity. TAO oy WAZA IIASA coodoaen 
Moisture ......... 4.10 5.59 7.75 3.20 
Volatile com-. 
bustible ........ 32.90 | 40.10 | 31.27 | 33.40 
Fixed carbon ... 61.40 | 51.79 | 58.95 | 59.20 
HANG Asa se elect oe IGO) | 2:56) 220301) 74220 
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Sulphur .......... 1.07 | 1.21) 053))) O82 


Coat No. 2. 


Coai seam No. 2 lies from 40 to 100 feet above No. 1. This difference 
is occasioned by inequalities in the lower coal, which was evidently more 
or less folded and disturbed previous to the deposition of the second seam. 
Usually this is a thin coal, and one that has no economic importance, but 
it is an almost constant feature in the sections of the rocks of the north- 
ern portion of the coal field, and in a few localities becomes of practical 
value. 
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In Trumbull, Mahoning, Summit, and Stark this coal is usually from 
12 to 18 inches in thickness, and is generally known as the “15-inch 
seam,” occasionally swelling to two or two and a half feet. 

In Holmes county it is a cannel, usually two to two and a half feet 
thick, but at the Strawbridge mine locally expanding to a thickness of 
six feet. In this particular locality it is a typical splint coal, having the 
aspect of a cannel, but containing a relatively small amount of volatile 
matter and a large percentage of fixed carbon. It is to be regretted that 
recent explorations indicate that the unusual expansion of this seam near 
Millersburg is quite local, as from its quality it would have proved a 
very useful coal if the quantity had been large. 

In the southern portion of the State two or more small coals lie near 
the horizon of Coal No. 2, but it is not probable that either should be 
considered identical with it. 

It should also be said that in Holmes county another seam, generally 
thin but sometimes workable, lies between Coals No. l and No. 2. This 
is called the “iron coal,” because of a bed of iron associated with it, but 
it is so local that I have not thought proper to enumerate it among our 
workable coals. On Michart’s farm, two miles north of Napoleon, Holmes 
county, this seam appears in greater force than any where else that it has 
come under my observation. There it is composed of two benches of one 
foot each, separated by iron ore, said by the owner—for it was not fully 
shown—to be three feet thick. Other parties represent it as one foot of 
ore in two of shale. 

It will be noticed by reference to the reports and sections published by 
Prof. Andrews, that a coal seam with whick iron ore is associated is 
sometimes found in Jackson county, holding nearly the same position to 
Coal No. 1 that this does. 


ANALYSES oF Coat No. 2. 


No.1. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles south-west, Straw- 


ridge Canmelie en cel eeccieiescass benuaee ne Neue een ee eee eee tures Worm ley. 

No.2. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles north-east........... Wormley. 
1. 2. 
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Wolatile combustibles crvecscsgscessesesesnceusecirissrdeces snes 28.65 41.66 
EVN CATON jivdavenctivccetscsaceactecetmeen ces ntaeeen ios seuescossee 52.70 41.20 
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Coat No. 3. 


This coal underlies the lower of the two limestones which I have 
spoken of as remarkably constant features in the sections of our Lower 
Coal Measures in different parts of the State. Itis more generally found 
directly beneath the limestone, but is sometimes separated from it by as 
much as twenty feet of shale. Like the second limestone coal, this is a 
very variable seam, prone to become a cannel, and exhibiting marked 
changes of thickness within limited areas. Near the eastern border of 
the State it is usually a coking bituminous coal, from two to four feet in 
thickness, of fair quality, but containing considerable sulphur. In Col- 
umbiana county it lies near the bottom of the valley of the Little Bea- 
ver, dipping to the south-east with the fall of the stream. It is quite 
extensively worked in the vicinity of New Lisbon. At the latter local- 
ity it is also coked, and the fire-clay beneath it is used for the manufac- 
ture of fire-brick. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this isthe lowest workable seam, known as 
the “Creek vein.” It is here from three to four feet thick, a bituminous, 
coking coal, containing somewhat more sulphur than the seams which 
overlie it. Along the Ohio in this vicinity it is opened in many places, 
but in value it is completely overshadowed by the important bed of fire- 
clay that underlies it, and which is the basis of a very extensive manu- 
facture of pottery and fire-brick. This fire-clay is one of the most im- 
portant in the series, and one which at its different outcrops supplies the 
material from which stone-ware, fire-brick, etc., are manufactured to the 
value of more than a million dollars per annum. 

In the Mahoning valley Coal No. 8 is thin and of no value; but the 
limestone over it is visible at a great number of localities, and is a useful 
guide in searching for Coal No. 1, as it les at an average height of about 
160 feet above it. It also furnishes a considerable portion of the lime- 
stone used as flux in the furnaces of the valley. Though nowhere show- 
ing a single bed of greater thickness than three or four feet, this lime- 
stone 1s sometimes doubled, and it is probably the equivalent of the 
“Ferriferous limestone” of the Pennsylvania geologists. In all parts of. 
Ohio more or less iron ore is found associated with the limestone over 
Coal No. 3, and the deposit frequently has great economic value. 

In Summit county this coal, with its limestone and iron ore, is found 
in the south-eastern townships. The coal is here thin, and has no prac- 
tical importance; but the underlying fire-clay is largely worked, and 
supplies some forty potteries. 

Through Stark and Tuscarawas counties Coal No. 3 lies for the most 
part below the surface. It is exposed, however, in the valley of the 
Nimishillen, below Canton ; in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at Zoar; 
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and at Zoar Station. In all this section it is rarely more than two feet 
in thickness. In the south-western corner of Stark, however, in Sugar 
Creek township, it becomes a bright, clean, and excellent coal, partially 
open-burning, from three to three and one-half feet in thickness, and is 
the seam mined at Fisher’s bank, on the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 3 becomes locally of much value. It is 
the seam worked at Mast’s collieries and at Chambers’s mines; is about 
four feet thick ; a semi-cannel, and good. At Harger’s mill, in the eastern 
part of Holmes county, it is five feet thick, part cannel, part bituminous. 
In Mechanic township it is a true cannel, said to be eight feet thick; 
but 1t is not worked, nor so exposed that its value can be determined. 

In descending the Tuscarawas river the coal seam under consideration 
is seen at a great number of localities, which will be found described in 
the reports on Coshocton and Muskingum counties. It dips nearly with 
the fall of the stream, and is seen for the last time at the water level in 
the base of Putnam Hill, near Zanesville, where it is an impure cannel 
from six inches to one foot in thickness. Throughout this region the lime- 
stone which overlies it is nearly continuous, and is often very cherty. 

In southern Ohio Coal No. 8 is a less constant feature in the geology 
than further north. Its horizon is apparently marked, however, by a 
limestone which, in Licking, Muskingum, Perry, Vinton, and Jackson 
counties, lies from 120 to 170 feet above the Jackson coal. The coal 
itself, however—of which the place is below the limestone—is generally 
wanting, and where present is very thin. Nearer the Ohio, in Lawrence 
and Scioto counties, as I learn from the reports of Prof. Andrews, both 
the coal and limestone have disappeared. 


ANALYSES OF Coat No. 3. 


No. 1. Glasgo’s, near Nashville, Holmes county; cannel ......... ....-... se0-- Wormley. 
‘¢ 2. Mast’s coal, N. E. of Millersburg, Holmes county; semi-cannel...... Wormley. 
3 © Colligers eo:  * ‘ i feb lyuiswogee Wormley. 
nA so Onreekaveinn mellow reeks Moltuminmousnecces ceesecccectcieccescelcstes Wormley. 
‘““ 5. Green’s coal, New Lisbon, Columbiana county; bituminous............ Wormley. 
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Coat No. 4. 


Throughout the greater part of the belt of outcrop of the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio, at a distance varying from 20 to 90 feet above Coal 
No. 8, another coal, another limestone, and another ore bed are found, 
which are no less marked and constant features in the series than those 
just described. The resemblance between the two groups is so close that 
it is not always easy to discriminate between them, and this has led to 
some errors in our earlier reports. 

The great variation in the interval which separates them has also led to 
some difference of opinion, and has been considered by those who hold to 
the theory of the strict parallelism of coal seams as proof of a want of con- 
tinuity and identity in one or both groups. These strata have, however, 
been traced with great care through many counties by several members 
of the Corps who have had much experience as coal geologists, and they 
are all agreed in regard to the relations of these limestone groups to 
each other and to the associated strata. They also coincide with me in 
the opinion that the kind of parallelism here shown is an argument 
against the theory which has been referred to, rather than against the 
continuity and identity of each group throughout the region it traverses. 

Where the interval between the limestones is considerable, two and 
sometimes three coal seams are found between them. With the excep- 
tion of Coal No. 4, these are generally quite local in their extent, and 
rarely attain workable thickness. One of these may be seen in the 
northern part of Tuscarawas county, between Dover and Mineral Point. 
It occupies about the middle of the space between the limestones, has a 
maximum thickness of about three feet, and is of inferior quality. In 
the Report of Progress for 1870 this seam is described and enumerated as 
Coal No. 4, but subsequent observation proved that it was so local and 
unimportant that it was regarded as unworthy to be numbered as one of 
our series of lower coals. It has, therefore, been designated in our later 
reports as Coal 38a. 3 

In the valley of the Killbuck and that of the Tuscarawas the lime- 
stones over Coals No. 8 and No. 4 may be traced almost continuously for » 
nearly 100 miles, where their relations to each other and the associated 
rocks are so apparent that no one can mistake them. MHere the distance 
between the limestones is found to vary from twenty to ninety feet, af- 
fording an excellent illustration of the local subsidences which took 
place during the formation of our Coal Measures, and which have so fre- 
quently occasioned a want of parallelism between our coal seams. 

Like the lower limestone seam, Coal No. 4 is exceedingly variable, 
both as regards its quality and thickness. It is also prone to divide 
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into two or more benches, which are generally separated by fire-clay, 
though sometimes by shale. These partings may increase in thickness 
in short distances, so as to form two workable seams, illustrations of 
which may be seen at Glasgo’s, in Holmes county, and in the shaft at 
Uhrichsville. 

In Licking and Coshocton counties Coal No. 4 is locally from four to 
six feet in thickness, and is cannel of good quality. This is the Flint 
Ridge cannel, and that which is mined in Bedford, and Jefferson town- 
ships, Coshocton county. 

Along the line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, 
between Coshocton and Trenton, Coal No. 4, with its limestone, generally 
lies at the base of the hills, though sometimes carried beneath the sur- 
face by local waves. At Uhrichsville Coal No. 4 is found nearly seventy- 
five feet below the level of the Stillwater, as has been proved by borings 
and a shaft. It is here double, the two portions being separated by from 
six to twelve inches of fire-clay. In borings made at Dennison, three 
miles distant, they are reported as separated by fifteen feet of fire-clay. 

From Trenton Coal No. 4 may be traced up the valley of the Tusca- 
rawas as far as Navarre, in Stark county, up the Sandy as far as Minerva, 
and up the Nimishillen to the summit in Green township, Summit 
county. In all these valleys it lies above the streams, dipping with 
them, and is exposed almost continuously, and the great changes which 
it exhibits may be accurately noted. 

Between Trenton and Zoar it is generally a cubical coal, from one and 
a half to three feet in thickness, and is of little value. At Navarre, on 
the west side of the river, it becomes five feet thick, with two clay part- 
ings, and looks well. On the east side it is two and a half feet thick, 
and poor. At Zoar station it is two feet thick, a cubical coal. Five 
miles above, in the valley of Connotton, it is five feet thick, very slaty, 
and worthless. At Sandyville it has been mined by J. A. Saxton, Esq., 
is a fairly good coal, but varies in thickness from two to five feet. At 
Kelley’s Point it is an excellent cannel, two and a half feet in thickness. 
At the mouth of Indian Run, below Waynesburg, and on the Trumbull 
Company’s property, it is from four to seven feet in thickness, in two 
benches, of which the upper is an open-burning coal closely resembling 
the Briar Hill. In the valley of the Nimishillen, below Canton, Coal 
No. 4 is usually a cubical coal, too thin to be worked. At Browning’s 
Mill, however, it swells to a thickness of six feet, is partly cannel, and 
very impure. About Canton it is largely mined, is a soft, bituminous 
coal, four feet thick, and of fair quality. At Ruthauff’s Mill, five miles 
further north, it is seven feet in thickness, with two slate partings. At 
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Greentown it is four to five feet thick, a bituminous coal of good quality. 
At Alliance, on the eastern border of Stark county, Coal No. 4 is reached 
and worked in the Alliance Fire-Clay Company’s shaft. This is also the 
coal which is mined at Atwater, and penetrated in the shaft sunk at 
Edinburgh. In the former locality it is from four to five feet in thick- 
ness, with a parting in the middle. It is here an open-burning, semi- 
cannel coal, much like what it is at Uhrichsville, and in the shaft of 
the Trumbull Company on the Sandy, below Waynesburg. Its lime- 
stone is here wanting. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek Coal No. 4 is represented, as J have sup- 
posed, by the Hammondsville “Strip vein,” here as at Atwater without 
its limestone. 

On the eastern border of the State Coal No. 4 is probably represented 
by the remarkably pure bituminous coal of Letonia and the cannel of 
Canfield and Darlington, and hence is identical with the Kittanning 
coal of Pennsylvania. The limestone over Coal No. 4 is that called by 
Prof. Andrews the Putnam Hill limestone. It is also frequently referred 
to in our reports as the gray limestone, to distinguish it from that over 
Coal No. 8, which is designated as the blue limestone. The difference in 
color indicated by their names prevails over several counties, but is not 
universal. As has been before stated, both limestones are highly ferrif- 
erous. The iron ore which accompanies them is sometimes in the form 
of tiers of nodules of “ kidney ore,” which le just above them ; some- 
times as “plate ore,” or sheets of calcareous clay, or on stone resting on 
them ; or, finally, ‘block ore,” 
pletely replacing the limestones. 

It often happens, also, that these limestones become earthy or bitu- 
minous, and are converted into blue or black calcareous shale, full of the 
fossil shells which abound in the limestones when purer. 

The Putnam Hill limestone locally assumes still another phase which 
IT have not observed in the lower or Zoar limestone, 7. e., it is converted 
into a hydraulic lime by the addition of a considerable percentage of 
earthy matter. In such circumstances it becomes somewhat laminated, 
but retains its hardness, and frequently becomes almost as sonorous as 
phonolite. Its thickness is usually increased. When freshly broken it 
is still blue, but when weathered, its lime superficially dissolved out, and 
its iron oxidized, it becomes brown, or even yellow, and would hardly be 
recognized as a limestone. When assuming this phase it is sometimes 
highly fossiliferous, and has then supplied us with by far the largest 
portion of the Coal Measure mollusks obtained in the prosecution of the 
survey. At Flint Ridge, at New Philadelphia, where the road to the 


a stratified mass of ore more or less com- 
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Goshen salt well leaves the valley, and on the hills south of the Koko- 
sing, where it joins the Mohican, on the west line of Coshocton county, 
the Putnam Hill limestone assumes the character I have described. 

Both the limestones under consideration, like most others contained 
in the Coal Measures, yield a brown lime on calcination, and yet one 
which produces an excellent mortar. This is undoubtedly due to the 
quantity of iron and clay that they contain, and is one of the results of 
their formation in shallow and circumscribed bodies of water, which 
received the drainage of surrounding land surfaces carrying both iron 
and clay. 

Another striking characteristic of these and some other limestones of . 
the Coal Measures is the quantity of silex which they locally contain. 
This is a marked feature in the Zoar limestone, and it becomes so cherty 
as to be called flint, or burr-stone, in many parts of Tuscarawas, Coshoc- 
ton, and Muskingum counties. In other portions of the Alleghany coal 
field the higher limestones exhibit the same phenomena, and burr-stone, 
the calcareo-silicious rock of Hildreth, is met with in a great number of 
localities, aside from the famous one at Flint Ridge, in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

The origin of the silex in these flinty limestones has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It has sometimes been attributed to hot springs, of 
which the water contained much silica, but the general distribution of 
the flint and the immense number of fossils sometimes contained in it, 
seem to me insurmountable objections tothis view. It seems to me more 
probable that the silica was derived from microscopic organisms, such as 
the diatoms. It is well known that at the present time very extensive 
deposits of silicious earth (“‘infusorial earth”) are being made in our 
lakes and lagoons. These are frequently associated with shell marl and 
sometimes bog iron ore. In the Tertiary age, even more extensive beds 
of diatomaceous silica were formed than any belonging, to the present 
age yet discovered (“tripoli,” the polishing slate of Berlin, Monterey, 
and Nevada, ‘“infusorial earths,” etc.). In the older formations no such 
strata are found, and yet it is hardly probable that the low forms of life 
from which these beds of silica are derived are of modern date. From 
some experiments recently made by Mr. Henry Newton at my request, 
we learn that the silicious shields of diatoms are more soluble than almost 
any other form of silica known, and it seems to me quite possible that in 
the older diatomaceous earths the individual forms have disappeared by 
solution, and the mass has been converted into compact amorphous silica, 
such as we find in our beds of chert. I would, therefore, suggest that in 
many parts of the lagoons which, from time to time, occupied the coal 
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area, the shields of diatomaces accumulated in beds of considerable thick- 
ness, and these, now blended and consolidated by solution, form our Coal 
Measure burr-stones. 

In this view, the wide diffusion of the silica and its blending with 
and shading into purer limestone as though deposited in the quieter 
nooks of the broad lagoon, its association with fossils and iron, are all 
harmonious and confirmatory facts. If hot springs had furnished the 
silica, we should be pretty certain to find it impregnating other strata 
than the limestone, and should probably find some masses or accumula- 
tions heaped up about the source of supply, but we have discovered 
nothing of the kind; and the careful observation of the facts in the 
case has convinced me that the silica, like the lime, is indigenous and 
not exotic, that is, that it accumulated particle by particle as a sediment 
at the bottom of water where it was slowly drawn from solution and fixed 
by some vital agency. 


ANALYSES oF Coat No. 4. 


No. 1. Sharples’s bank, Bedford township, Coshocton county ; cannel. 

“« 2. Lyman’s, Jefferson towhship, e *s 

“ 3. Trumbull Company’s shaft, Stark county ; bituminous. 

““ 4, Greentown, Summit county, 

‘“ 5. Porter’s coal, Hopewell township, Muskingum county; bituminous. 

‘* 6. Flint Ridge cannel. 
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Coat No. 5. 


In the western part of Holmes county the distance between the Putnam 
Hill limestone and its underlying coal (No. 4) and Coal No. 6—to be de- 
scribed further on—is little more than twenty feet, and no coal seam 
occurs in the interval. In going toward the east from this point this 
' interval rapidly expands, until in Tuscarawas county it becomes as much 
as one hundred feet, and one, sometimes two, coal seams are found in it. 
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Where there are two, the upper of these is an impure cannel, which is 
nowhere of notable thickness. This is referred to in our reports as Coal 
No.5a. Below this is another seam, first seen at Harger’s Mill, in Holmes 
county, where it begins with a feather edge. In northern Tuscarawas 
county this has become one of the most important coals in the series, 
and one that is traceable over a large area toward the south and east. It 
is well shown about Mineral Point, where it is the coal chiefly worked. 
Here it lies about fifty feet above the gray or Putnam Hill limestone; is 
a bright, handsome, rather open-burning coal, four feet in thickness. It 
is roofed with black shale, which contains a notable quantity of kidney 
ore. This has been ‘quite largely worked by Scene in the vicinity, 
and is a marked ore horizon in all this region. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Coal No. 5 in the vicinity of 
Mineral Point is the fire-clay which underlies it. This is very pure, and 
locally non-plastic. It is similar in appearance and properties to the 
Mt. Savage fire-clay, and, like that, is largely used for the manufacture of 
fire-brick of a superior quality. 

This coal seam was numbered 5a in our first reports from the supposi- 
tion that it was quite local, but proving to be wide-spread and valuable, 
it is, in our later publications, designated as Coal No. 5. 

In Stark county this coal is found in all the southern and eastern 
townships, and is there known as the “30-inch” seam, being thinner 
than at Mineral Point, but retaining its good qualities, and being gener- 
ally mined. 

On the Tuscarawas branch of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, 
Coal No. 5 is worked at the tunnel, where it lies below grade, and is known 
as the “tunnel” seam. It is also mined on the Trumbull Company’s 
property, below Waynesburg. 

At Alliance this is the seam worked in the shaft above the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It has here a thickness of 3% to 4 
feet, and is somewhat softer and more sulphurous than at Mineral 
Point. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the coal known as the “ Roger 
vein ’—the next one below the “ Big vein”—has a thickness of 34 to 4 
feet, and is a fairly good coking coal. 

In eastern Columbiana county Coal No. 5 is probably represented by 

e “Whan seam,” a coal of very variable thickness, but locally swelling 
to 5 feet, and of excellent quality. 

In western Pennsylvania this is known as the Lower Freeport coal. 

Tracing Coal No. 5 southward from our starting point in Tuscarawas 
county, we find it at Dover mined on the hill above the Sugar Creek salt 
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well, having a thickness of about 3 feet, and of good quality. In the 
southern part of Tuscarawas county Coal No. 5 is generally thin, but of 
good quality. At Urichsville it lies 30 feet below Coal No. 6, is 24 to 3 
feet thick, and not worked. At Port Washington it has been opened on 
the property of the new furnace company, and its fire-clay, there plastic, 
is used for the manufacture of fire-brick. It is here 8 feet thick, and les 
at about the level of the base of the furnaces. On the bank of the river, 
in the same vicinity, it is 4 feet thick, and lies 45 feet above the gray 
limestone, and 65 feet below Coal No 6. 

In northern Muskingum and Guernsey, Coal No. 5 thins out and dis- 
appears over quite a large area. Here the interval between Coals No. 4 
and No. 6 diminishes locally to 20 feet, just as at Fredericksburg, Wayne 
county, and we have in these two localities the opposite sides of the 
basin in which Coal No. 5 and a great thickness of associated strata 
were deposited; a good example of local subsidence during the formation 
-of our Coal Measures. “Twelve miles north of Zanesville Coal No. 5 ap- 
pears again, thickening to the south.” (Stevenson.) 

In central and southern Muskingum county, Coal No. 5 is the first 
workable seam above the Putnam Hill limestone, distant from it from 
25 to 65 feet in different localities. It varies in thickness from 4 inches 
to 45 feet, and is generally esteemed as a good coal. It is the lower bed 
at Rocky Point, 22 feet below the Nelsonville seam, with iron ore over it. 
At Joseph Porter’s, Hopewell township, it is 3 feet thick, 47 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone, and 45 feet below the Nelsonville coal. At 
Fork’s Mill Run, near Zanesville, it is 4 feet thick, 28 feet below the Nel- 
sonville coal, and 65 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 


‘In Perry county this is known as the lower New Lexington seam. It is here 
quite persistent, and has been considerably mined. At the mines of the Miami Com- 
pany, on the branch of the Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad, it is 3 feet 10 inches 
thick, and is 22 feet below the Nelsonville coal.” (Andrews.) 


About Nelsonville, Coal No. 5 seems to be generally present, though 
scarcely at all worked. It is from 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and is said to — 
be of good quality. 


“At the mines of the Hocking Valley Coal Company, York township, Athens 
county, this seam is found at a distance of 273 feet below the main Nelsonville 
seam. It was not measured, but is there popularly called the ‘‘3-feet vein.” (An- 
_ drews.) 


On the west line of Ames and Trimble townships, Athens county, Coal 
No. 5 lies 35 feet below the “Great vein” (No. 6), and 30 feet above the. 
Putnam Hill limestone. It is said to be here 4 to 5 feet in thickness. 

10 
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ANALYSES OF Coat No. 5. 


No. 1. Tunnel seam, Tuscarawas county. 
“ 2. Whan seam, New Lisbon, Columbiana county. 
‘“¢ 3. Roger vein, Elliottsville, Jefferson county. 
‘““ 4, RK. Miller, Liberty township, Guernsey county. 
‘“* 5. Roger vein, Salineville, Columbiana county. 
1 2 3. 4 5 
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Volatile combustible ................. 39.70 40.45 31.60 36.20 37.39 
Fixed carbon ........ Meee teestetd ee 52.95 53.75 64.40 58.00 53.80 | 
WAS IM ach usar etulavsectacssssesses ohne ssssssites 4,15 4.65 7.00 2.80 7.20 
100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
SUPINE a ec csotoescceelsesecctecs 3.64 3.51 2.60 LOY 2.08 
Coat No. 6. 


This is probably the most interesting and important of all our coal 
seams. It attains greater thickness, occupies a wider area, and in its 
different outcrops and phases supplies a larger amount of good fuel than 
any other. It also seems destined to make in the future still more im- 
portant contibutions to the wealth of the State. In the remarkable 
section which terminates the coal field at its north-western corner, in 
Holmes county, Coal No. 6 is only two feet in thickness, but it is here par- 
tially cut away by the heavy sandrock (Mahoning sandstone) which over- 
lies it in so many localities. A few miles further east, near Millersburgh, 
at the mine of Judge Armor, it is six feet thick, in two benches, the part- 
ing being near the middle. Here it exhibits a character which it gener- 
ally holds through northern Ohio, viz., it is a rather soft, but very bright 
and black coking coal, containing a moderate amount of sulphur, but too 
much to permit its employment for the manufacture of gas. Throughout 
Holmes county Coal No. 6 is almost constantly present, running from 
three to six feet in thickness, and is the source from which most of the 
fuel used by the inhabitants is supplied. In Tuscarawas county it is 
likewise the most important seam. On Stone Creek it is thin, but in ad- 
joining localities it ranges from four to five feet thick. At Port Washing- 
ton it is seven feet thick. Elsewhere, as at Trenton, Urichsville, Dennison, 
Pike Run, New Philadelphia, the Goshen salt well, and in the valley of the 
‘Connotton, it is nearly of the same thickness, from four to five feet. At 
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Urichsville it is quite largely mined and coked by Mr. Andreas. The 
Trenton mines have supplied a large amount of this fuel to the Cleveland 
market for the last five-and-twenty years. Throughout all this region it 
is a typical coking coal, which will make an excellent coke if properly 
washed. 

In Stark county Coal No. 6 runs through all the southern and eastern 
townships. It is the coal mined at Osnaburgh, and highly esteemed in 
all parts of the county for blacksmiths’ use. Throughout Mapleton, 
Robertsville, and Paris this coal is from four to six feet in thickness, and 
fully up to its average of excellence. Near New Chambersburgh it 
crosses the line of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, and stretches 
thence continuously through the highlands of the watershed far into 
- Pennsylvania. At Salineville, Hammondsville, and Linton it is called 
the “ Big vein,” and ranges from five to seven feet in thickness; a coking 
coal, not quite as pure as further west. At Linton it is underlaid by four 
or five inches of cannel, which is full of the remains of aquatic animals, 
and is plainly the carbonaceous sediments of an open lagoon in the coal 
marsh. About fifty species of fossil fishes and salamanders have been 
taken from one mine at this locality. 

Just above Steubenville Coal No. 6 dips below the river, and this is the 
seam mined in the shafts at this point—Mingo, Lagrange, Rush Run, ete. 
At Steubenville it is about four feet in thickness; a partially open-burn- 
ing coal of great excellence. It has been considerably used in the raw 
state for the manufacture of iron, but is now more generally coked. At 
Rush Run it is from seven to eight feet in thickness, but is not quite so 
pure as at Steubenvile, and is more broken by partings. 

In all the northern part of Columbiana county this coal is found in an 
almost unbroken sheet. Near New Lisbon it is the coal mined on the 
Shelton, Arter, Teagarden, and Marten farms, ranging from four to seven 
feet thick. About Achor and Palestine, on the eastern line of the county, 
the coal of No. 6 becomes purer, but somewhat thinner than further west. 
This is the seam mined at Carbon Hill, and in this region is generally 
known as the ‘“‘four-foot” or “Carbon Hill seam.” At Achor it is mined 
by Isaac Dike, Burt, Burson, Booth, and others; the coal is from three 
and a half to four and a half feet thick, and very clean, bright, and pure. 
At the Sterling mines Coal No. 6 is worked by Freeman Butts, Hsq., and 
is largely sold as a gas coal. 

Throughout eastern Columbiana county, and over a large area in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Coal No. 6 is underlaid by a bed of limestone of from 
two to eight feet in thickness; but this disappears, or is only occasion- 
ally seen toward the west. By the Pensylvania geologists our Coal No. 6. 
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is called the Upper Freeport seam, and the limestone under it is called the 
Freeport limestone. 

Going southward from our starting point in Holmes county, we find 
that Coal No. 6, in Coshocton, exhibits an excellent development. It is 
mined in a great number of places, for the most part retaining the char- 
acters that have been alraady attributed to it. Here, as elsewhere, it 
usually lies in two benches, with a parting usually below the middle. 
At Coshocton, and in that vicinity, it is harder and purer than’ further 
north; is largely mined and shipped on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad. Though not yet used for iron-making, if properly 
coked, the coal of this seam in Coshocton county would supply a very 
large amount of good furnace fuel. 

South of the National Road Coal No. 6 acquires such magnitude and 
excellence that it quite overshadows all the other coal seams of the State. 

In Muskingum county it has much the appearance it has further 
north, but is not so thick and pure as in Coshocton. In the adjoining 
county of Perry it expands to a maximum thickness of nearly thirteen 
feet, and is the “Great vein” of the Straitsville region. It is also of ex- 
cellent quality, is open-burning furnace coal, containing a small amount 
of sulphur, and is successfully used for the manufacture of gas. The 
identity of the Straitsville coal with No. 6 will hardly be questioned by 
any one who follows the seam down through its line of outcrops and 
mines by which it is connected with the No. 6 of Coshocton, Holmes, and 
Tuscarawas. It is almost always recognizable by its dimensions, its 
partings, and by its relation to the Putnam Hill limestone and Coal No. 
5, below, and to the Cambridge coal and the Crinoidal lLmestone (Ames 
limestone) of the Barren Measures, above. 

What the reach of Coal No. 6 toward the east and back from its line 
of outcrop in Perry and Athens may be, we do not know; but it has been 
struck in borings in numerous localities where it had passed 100 feet be- 
‘low the surface, here maintaining a thickness of from 8 to 12 feet. It is 
highly probable that it extends beneath a large tract of country east of 
where it is now mined, where it is, far below the surface, readily accessi- 
ble by shafts. It will be remembered that in passing southward on the 
‘Ohio, Coal No. 6 becomes thicker than further north, and we are thus en- 
couraged to hope that its greatest development is in this direction. 

The Straitsville coal has not been certainly recognized south of Athens 
‘county. If extending further in this direction, it is, on its western out- 
erop, much diminished in thickness and value. 
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No. 1. Arter farm, New Lisbon, Columbiana county. 
“¢ 2. Isaac Dike’s mine, Camp Run, Columbiana county. 
“« 3. Salineville, Big vein, Columbiana county. 
“<4. Linton, ‘4 TN eh 
Ay  Onidoorn Jeli a 
“6. Saunders’, Millersburg, Holmes county. 
“7. Andreas’ mine, Urichsville, Tuscarawas county. 
““ 8. Steubenville shaft coal, Steubenville, Jefferson county. 
“ 9. A. B. Hamilton, Waynesburg, Stark county. 
“10. Keith’s mine, Coshocton county. 
“11. Muskingum Valley Coal Company, Rock Run, Muskingum county. 
“12. New Straitsville, Perry county. 
‘13. Nelsonville, Athens county. 
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THE MAHONING SANDSTONE. 


Coal No. 6 is immediately overlaid by a greater or less thickness of 


shale. 


This is sometimes argillaceous, with many impressions of coal 


plants; in other localities—as in Holmes county—it is black, bitumin- 


ous, and is crowded with fossil shells. 


Neither the plants nor shells, 


however, are peculiar to this seam, but are species widely distributed 
throughout the Coal Measures, both vertically and laterally. Occasion- 
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ally the shale bed above Coal No. 6 is thick, and runs up to the next 
seam; but more generally, at a distance of from three to twenty feet, 
comes in a massive sandstone, which is a marked feature in the Coal 
Measure series. In Pennsylvania this is called the Mahoning sandstone, 
and is a conspicuous and much used landmark in all descriptions of the 
stratigraphic geology of that region. It is there made the dividing line 
between the Lower Coal Series and the Barren Measures. In Ohio it is 
not quite so important an element in the geological column, but it is 
still of sufficient consequence to deserve special notice. It is usually a 
coarse, brown or yellow sandrock, holding the same relations to Coal No. 6 
that the Massillon sandstone does to Coal No. 1, and it is evidently the 
product of a similar change of physical condition. Like the Massillon 
sandstone, too, it occasionally dips down and cuts out the coal along the 
line of the currents of water by which its materials were distributed. 
The Mahoning sandstone is, however, distinguished from its lower rep- 
resentative by being occasionally a conglomerate, a character which f 
‘have never seen the Massillon sandstone assume. The quartz pebbles 
of the Mahoning sandstone are usually small—from the size of a grain 
of wheat to that of a bean—rarely becoming as large as a cherry. This 
will serve to distinguish it from the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which 
lies three hundred feet below, in which the pebbles are sometimes several 
inches in diameter. This will not serve, however, as an infallible diag- 
nostic feature, since some of the sandstones higher in the series—espe- 
cially one over Coal No. 7—occasionally take on this character of the 
Mahoning. The best exibitions of the conglomerate phase of the Ma- 
honing sandstones which have come under my observation are in south- 
eastern Columbiana county, and in northern Tuscarawas county, about 
Zoar. I may say in this connection that, in my judgment, far too much 
importance has been assigned to the Mahoning sandstone as a guide in 
the identification of our coal seams. Though very frequently, perhaps 
generally, found over Coal No. 6, it is by no means constant throughout 
even the Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field; and if it would be © 
unsafe to trust to it as a means of determining the position of the asso- 
ciated strata here, it must be much more so over a larger area. It is 
plainly the effect of causes that were local in their action, and it is far 
less constant and useful as a geological guide than the limestones of the 
Coal Measures, some of which were the products of general submergences, 
and are continuous over very wide areas. The statement that the Ma- 
honing sandstone is common to both the Alleghany and Illinois coal 
fields is rendered improbable by strong a priori reasons, and it has not 
been confirmed by the latest and most careful observations. 
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Coat No. 6a. (Norris COAL.) 


In the northern portions of the Ohio coal field we often find a trace of 
coal, or a thin coal seam, about 50 feet above Coal No. 6, but this very 
rarely becomes of workable thickness. In going southward it is first seen 
in southern Tuscarawas and northern Guernsey county. It is there 
local, but when present is thin and overlaid with a mottled brecciated 
limestone, such as occurs higher up in the Barren Measures, but which 
is quite unlike anything found below. 

South of the National Road, in Perry and Athens counties, a coal comes 
in from 80 to 50 feet above the “Great vein,” called by Prof. Andrews the 
“ Norris coal,” which locally attains a thickness of six feet, but apparently 
has not a very wide lateral extension. It is a coking coal, softer and 
more sulphurous than that of the “Great vein,” but in its best phases is 
a good smith’s coal, and one that will probably make a serviceable coke. 


Coat No. 7. 


Throughout Tuscarawas county, and in parts of Coshocton, Holmes, 
Stark, and Carroll, we find a strongly marked coal and iron horizon about 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. The coal is here of no great value—from eighteen 
inches to three feet in thickness—and is usually soft and sulphurous. 
Resting upon it, however, is the most valuable deposit of iron ore in the 
northern part of the State, and, indeed, one that is, locally, richer than 
any other found in our Coal Measures. This is a blackband ore, which some- 
times reaches a thickness of twelve feet, but is oftener three to six feet. 
It is not a continuous deposit, however, within the territory it occupies, 
and it runs out in every direction, so that it can be detected in but few 
localities outside of Tuscarawas county. 

In some places, overlying this blackband ore—in others taking its 
place—is a limestone which is usually nodular and so highly charged 
with iron that it becomes a valuable calcareous ore. This is popularly 
called Mountain ore, from the fact that it occurs in the summits of the 
hills. It is also, locally, a limestone without ore, but containing some 
iron, so that it weathers buff. 

The group of strata I have described is best shown in Tuscarawas 
county, in the hills above Zoar Station, and those on the head of Stone 
Creek and near Port Washington. In the first mentioned locality the coal 
is three feet thick, but poor. The blackband and nodular calcareous ore 
both appear above it, and have been extensively worked. At Wilhelmi’s 
ore bank, on Stone Creek, and at Port Washington, the coal is from one and 
a half to two feet thick, is taken out with the ore and used in calcining it. 
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In Stark county Coal No. 7, with its blackband ore, occurs only in the 
hilltops in Robertsville and Osnaburg, and in Carroll county only in 
Ross township, between Waynesburg and Morges, where it is worked 
by Messrs. Rhodes and Card, of Cleveland. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 7 is found in the tops of the hills both 
east and west of the Killbuck. It has herea thickness of from four to six 
feet, and is of good quality, but it has little cover, and is sparingly 
worked. No blackband ore is found over it. It here varies from 43 to 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. In the eastern part of Carroll county Coal 
No. 7 is worked in various places near Mechanicstown and Waltsville. 
Thence it is traceable continuously down Big Yellow Creek to Hammonds- 
ville, and into the valley of the North Fork of Yellow Creek at Saline- 
ville. In all this region the coal is of excellent quality, and is exten- 
sively mined and shipped. At Salineville it les 54 feet above No. 6; 
near Yellow Creek, from 50 to 70. At Salineville it is known as the 
“Salineville strip vein.” It is here the highest workable coal in the 
series, and is overlaid by 300 feet of the Barren Coal Measures, strongly 
marked by heavy beds of red shale. The crinoidal hmestone (Ames 
limestone) here les 250 feet above it, and a nodular, earthy limestone 
occurs a few feet below it. 

Toward the eastern margin of the State, Coal No. 7 lies from 50 to 60 
feet above Coal No. 6, and is there the uppermost workable seam, the 
gray and red shales of the Barren Measures reaching to the tops of the 
hills. In this section it is about three feet thick, and, as at Salineville, 
is an excellent coal. Its relations to Coal No. 6 may be well seen at 
Palestine, where it is the seam worked by Burnett and Joy, while the 
next lower coal (No. 6, “Upper Freeport,’) is the Carbon Hill seam. 
About the mouth of Yellow Creek Coal No. 7 is known as the “ Groff 
vein,” and a few miles below, on the Ohio, it has been extensively worked 
at New Cumberland, in West Virginia, and on the Ohio side opposite. 
Here it is four to four and a half feet thick, and of superior quality. 
Near Steubenville this seam appears to run out, and no workable coal is 
found between the Steubenville shaft coal, No. 6, and the Pittsburgh 
seam, No. 8, an interval of over 500 feet. 

In the southern part of Carroll county, about Leesburgh, Coal No. 7 is 
well developed, acquiring a thickness of four and even locally five feet, 
and is of fair quality. It is quite largely mined in this vicinity, and in 
the corner of Harrison along the railroad. Thence it is traceable by a 
continuous line of outcrop into the valley of the Stillwater, and up that 
valley to Freeport, near which place it dips to the south and,east below 
the surface and disappears. In all this region it is practically without 
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the blackband, but is covered with a black shale which is highly ferru- 
ginous, and sometimes contains a few inches of good ore. On the Still- 
water and in northern Guernsey county Coal No. 7 is generally overlain, 
not immediately, but at a distance of a few feet, by a heavy bed of sand- 
stone, which is often a conglomerate coarser than that over No. 6, the 
pebbles sometimes attaining the size of a hickory nut. This conglomer- 
ate may be seen in Tuscarawas county, overlying the blackband and No. 7, 
in the hills between New Philadelphia and in the valley of the Connot- 
ton. It is here succeeded above by the brilliantly colored shales of the 
Barren Measures, which are never found below Coal No. 7. 

By Prof. Stevenson, who has traced all the lower coals through from 
the Tuscarawas valley to the National Road, the coal so largely mined at 
Cambridge, Guernsey county, is supposed to be our Coal No. 7. It is also 
the “ Alexander” coal of Muskingum county, which is thought by Prof. 
Andrews to be the “Sheridan,” or “ Bayley’s Run” coal, which reaches 
through, almost uninterruptedly, to the Ohio river. By many persons 
this seam is believed to be further extended into north-eastern Kentucky, 
and there to be the famous “ Coalton,” or ‘“ Ashland” coal, so much used 
in iron-making. This identification is, however, somewhat conjectural. 

In Muskingum county the Alexander coal (No. 7) is of varying thick- 
ness and value, but it is reported by Prof. Andrews to attain in some 
localities—Brush Creek and Wayne townships—a thickness of six feet. 
. At the mines of Mr. William Alexander, in Washington township, it is 
extensively worked, and has a good reputation. In this region it lies 
from eighty to ninety feet above the horizon of Coal No. 6, and is repre- 
sented by Prof. Andrews to have a limestone with iron ore a few feet 
below it. In Perry county this is the second seam above the “Great vein,” 
from which it is separated by an interval of from seventy to ninety feet, 
the “Norris coal” (6a) lying from forty to sixty feet below it. On Snow 
Fork the three seams may be seen in the same section at various places. 
Coal No. 7 is here from three to five feet in thickness, with limestone 
and iron ore generally visible below it. In Athens county Coal No. 7 is 
apparently represented by the Bayley’s Run coal. This is the seam 
most extensively worked, and regarded as the most important in the 
county, though hereafter it may be overshadowed by the working of the 
Nelsonville seam below drainage. The Bayley’s Run coal has been very 
fully described by Prof. Andrews in his reports on Athens county, and 
it is recognized as one of the most valuable coal seams of southern Ohio. 
Its thickness in Athens county is generally from four and a half to 
five feet. It is a coking coal, which usually contains considerably 
more sulphur than Coal No. 6, but in many localities it seems to be 
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pure enough to make an excellent coke. Prof. Andrews regards the 
Ferriferous limestone, with its coal, as representing, in Jackson, Gallia 
and Lawrence counties, the horizon of the Nelsonville seam, and recog- 
nizes the “Alexander” and “Bayley’s Run” coal in the “Sheridan” coal, 
which lies seventy or eighty feet above. If this identification is correct, 
the “Newcastle” coal, which is the first seam above the Ferriferous lime- 


stone, and from twenty to thirty feet above it, holds about the position 
of the “Norris” coal of Perry county, and may be identical with it. 
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ANALYSES oF Coat No. 7. 


Joy and Burnett, New Palestine, Columbiana county. 


Salineville Strip vein, Salineville, 


66 


New Cumberland coal, Elliotsville, Jefferson county. 


Taylor’s coal, Holmes county. 


Jacob Buckstone’s coal, Mechanicstown, Carroll county. 


Cambridge coal, Guernsey county. 


E. D. Nyce, Center township, Guernsey county. 
Alexander coal, Perry township, Muskingum county. 
Bayley’s Run coal, Trimble township, Athens county. 


Sheridan coal. 
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THE BARREN COAL MEASURES. 


By the Pennsylvania geologists the term Barren Measures was given 
to the strata lying between the Mahoning sandstone and the Pittsburgh 
coal, in western Pennsylvania. These consist of alternations of sand- 
stone, shale, and limestone, to the thickness of about 400 to 500 feet. For 
the most part this series consists of shales which are peculiarly high- 
colored, being often bright yellow, red or blue, or red and yellow mottled. 
These constitute a peculiar feature in the geological column, and one 
which serves to identify the horizon at a-glance, as no such shales are 
found above or below. With these are interstratified numerous layers 
of nodular, frequently ferruginous, limestone. Here and there streaks 
of coal run through the strata, but they rarely become of workable thick- 
ness; and this is emphatically, as its name indicates, barren ground. At 
the summit of this series lies the Pittsburgh limestone, and above this 
the great Pittsburgh coal seam (Coal No. 8, or H), the first and lowest of 
the upper coals. 

Coming westward into Ohio, we find the Barren Coal Measures holding 
for a long distance almost precisely the character I have described. They 
are found to contain, however, in Columbiana county, even at the Penn- 
sylvania line, a workable seam of coal, our No. 7, above the place of the 
Mahoning sandstone. This may be the representative of the Elk Lick 
coal of Pennsylvania, or, as likely, a new element introduced into the 
series. In either case it is so continuous and important a coal seam, 
and is so closely associated with our group of lower coals, that I have 
classed it with them. Near Steubenville, however, we find the Barren 
Measures as completely barren as they are in Pennsylvania. Coal No.7 has 
there run out, and throughout the entire interval of 502 to 564 feet between 
Coal No. 6—the Steubenville shaft coal—and the Pittsburgh seam, which 
crowns the hills in the vicinity, no coal of workable thickness is found. 
Just at this point the Barren Measures are mostly shales, but on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and on the Virginia side of the Ohio for some miles 
above, they are replaced by heavy beds of sandstone.** 


* IT may here remark in passing that this region was peculiar for the formation of 
sandstones almost throughout the Coal Measures, as will be seen by reference to the 
sections given by Mr. Briggs in the annual report of the Geological Survey of Vir- 
ginia, under Prof. William B. Rogers. From these we learn that at New Cumberland, 
below Coal No. 7, sandstones fill nearly the entire space and cut all other coals to 
Coal No. 3, while on the opposite side of the river, a little above, this interval is 
filled for the most part with shales, and contains three workable seams of coal. A 
little further down the river, in Vineyard Hill, opposite Steubenville, which lies 
entirely above the place of Coal No. 7, that coal is cut out, and the Barren Measures 
are composed mostly of sandstone, as remarked above. 
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In western Columbiana county the Barren Measures are finely shown 
in the range of high hills which border Yellow Creek. The section here 
shows most of this lower coal group well developed; about Hammonds-. 
ville, Nos. 3, 4,5, 6, and 7, all of workable thickness ; at Salineville, coals 
Nos. 6 and 7 only above drainage. Over these the hills rise to the height 
of 850 feet, and are for the most part composed of gray, yellow, and red 
shales; the latter predominating and giving a marked character to the 
landscape. Two thin seams of coal are here seen in the Barren Meas- 
- ures, but neither more than a few inches thick. Of these the upper lies 
_ just over the crinoidal limestone at a distance of about 250 feet above the 
Salineville Strip vein (No. 7). This crinoidal limestone is one of the 
most constant elements in the Barren Measures, as it runs through the 
entire series of counties underlaid by this group. This is Prof. An- 
drews’s Ames limestone, and is frequently mentioned in his reports on the 
southern counties. Its normal place is 140 to 150 feet below the Pitts- 
burgh coal ;* and in the central and southern portions of the State it is 
so constant in its presence and position that it forms a most useful guide. 
This is illustrated by the fact that the late Prof. Hodge, when con- 
nected with the survey, in making a reconnoisance of Jefferson, Harrison, 
and Carroll counties, used to call it the “blessed little limestone,” thereby 
expressing his appreciation of its usefulness and reliability as a geologi- 
cal guide. In south-eastern Ohio the Ames limestone is reported by 
Prof. Andrews to be as universal in its distribution and as inflexible in 
its position as farther north. It also has considerable paleontological 
interest, as it has furnished us a long list of fossils, which will be found 
enumerated in the reports of Prof. Stevenson. These are for the most 
part species common to other portions of the Coal Measures, but among 
them are some fish teeth which I have obtained from no other stratum. 
These are Petalodus Alleghaniensis and Peripristis, n. sp. I have also col- 
lected these fossils from the same limestone at Pittsburgh, and they may 
perhaps be characteristic of it. 

In central and southern Ohio the Barren Measures are less barren than 
farther north and east. The beds of coal which occur in them are more 
numerous, and they locally attain, in several instances, workable dimen- 
sions. They are, however, much smaller and less continuous than those 
of the lower or upper groups. In Carroll county one of these coals is 
seen at Harlem Springs, and is called the Harlem coal. It is mined in 


* This interval increases, however, toward the east. At Steubenville the crinoidal ~ 
limestone is 225 feet below the Pittsburgh coal, and in western Pennsylvania it be- 
comes 350 feet before the limestone is lost sight of. 
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several places; isa little over two feet in thickness—a very pure, semi- 
eannel coal, but, like all the coals of the barren group, it is unreliable. 
This is found directly beneath the crinoidal limestone, and is numbered 
coal 7b by Prof. Stevenson. Coal No. 7a, in the same region, is 65 to 90 
feet below the last mentioned, and is usually but a few inches in thickness. 

In Jefferson county two seams of cannel coal are found high up in the 
Barren Measures, but they are of poor quality, and are local. 

In Muskingum and Guernsey counties the Barren Measures contain 
more coal and limestone than farther north and east; but none of the 
coals have any considerable value or constancy. The thickness of the 
group is here from 300 to 350 feet, or about 100 feet thinner than on the 
Ohio at Steubenville. In this estimate Linclude only the strata between 
the Sheridan and Pomeroy coals—z. ¢., between No. 7 and No. 8. This 
interval in southern and central Ohio can hardly be called the Barren 
Measures; but it contains no seams of coal which in permanence and 
dimensions compare with those above and below. Prof. Andrews re- 
ports a limestone which traverses the Barren Measures in central and 
southern Ohio at a distance of about 225 feet below the Pomeroy coal. 
This he calls the “Cambridge” limestone. It is not distinctly recog- 
nizable in the counties lying north of the National Road. 


THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio, as in Pennsylvania, the interest in the Upper Coal Measures 
centers mainly in the Pittsburgh seam, as this is by far the most impor- 
tant both as regards thickness and persistence. By the Pennsylvania 
geologists it has been denominated Coal No. 8, or H, according as num- 
bers or letters were used to designate the seams in ascending order. As 
has been already learned from the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal 
forms No. 8 of the Ohio series, being the first workable seam of the 
upper group. Above this we have on the Ohio three workable coals, 
with three or four smaller ones distributed through three hundred feet 
of strata, which have the same general character with those that com- 
pose the Lower Coal Measures—i. ¢., they are alternations of fire-clay, 
coal, shale, limestone, and sandstone. In the interior of the State the 
Upper Coal Measures form a group of equal or greater thickness, but 
they contain a smaller number of workable coal seams. That which has 
been called by Prof. Andrews the “Cumberland” seam is almost the only 
one that deserves to be classed with the strongly marked and wide-spread 
seams which compose the lower group. There are also comparatively 
few deposits of iron ore in the Upper Coal Measures, and none of the fire- 
clays are, so far as yet known, equal to those under Coals No. 3, No. 5 and 
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No. 1, which in Scioto, Columbiana, Jefferson, Tuscarawas, and Summit 
rival the coal seams in economic value, and supply the materials by 
which great industries are sustained. It will be noticed also that none 
of the upper coals, so far as yet examined, are open-burning, and capable 
of use in the raw state as furnace fuels. In one respect only can supe- 
riority be claimed for the Upper Coal Measures over the Lower, and that 
is, in their hydraulic lime. As has been before mentioned, some of the 
limestones of the lower group occasionally become earthy, and are capa- 
ble of furnishing hydraulic lime of fair quality. The locks of the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal were laid up with cement manufactured from one of 
the lower limestones. In the Upper Coal Measures, however, under Coal 
No. 9, is a stratum of hydraulic limestone, from which is manufactured 
a large amount of cement, proved by ample tests to be fully equal in 
quality to any other made in this country. 

The following section of the Upper Coal Measures, as they appear along 
the Ohio, has been prepared at my request by Prof. Stevenson : 


SECTION OF THE UPPER COAL AND BARREN MEASURES. 
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Coat No. 8. 


Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh seam, enters Ohio in Jefferson county, 
where it caps the hills north and west of Steubenville, about 500 feet 
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above the river and Coal No. 6, and reaches to about the south line of 
Carroll. Going thence southward, it exhibits two lines of outcrop, one 
in the valley of the Ohio, the other traversing the interior in a tortuous 
but generally south-west direction. At Knoxville and Richmond the 
coal seam is from three to four and a half feet in thickness, generally with 
little cover and of poor quality; thence to Steubenville it is interrupted 
but southward from this point it is mined almost continuously to and 
below Wheeling. The dipishererapid. At Mingo it hes 360 feet above 
the river, 513 feet above Coal No. 6, where mined in the shaft. At 
Lagrange it is a little higher than at Mingo, being 378 feet above the 
Ohio. At Rush Run it is 306 feet above the river, 511 feet above Coal 
No. 6. At Tiltonville it is 230, Martin’s Ferry 148, Kirkwood 185, and 
at Bellaire 120 feet above the river level. At Wegee it is 15 feet, and at 
Moundsville 80 feet below the Ohio. Throughout this region its thick- 
ness varies from five to nine feet, the coal varying somewhat in quality, 
but always highly coking. It is generally a double bed, consisting of 
two or more beds separated by partings of fire-clay or shale. 

Along its western line of outcrop Coal No. 8 passes through Jefferson, 
Harrison, and Belmont into Guernsey, where it crosses the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. It also forms several outliers, or small islands, in 
Guernsey, produced by the folds in the strata, to which reference has 
been already made. South of the railroad it passes through Muskingum, 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs to Pomeroy, where it crosses the Ohio, and 
is extensively mined. Throughout this long line of outcrop the Pitts- 
burgh coal may be said to be continuous, though it exhibits considerable 
local diversity of dimensions and character. In Muskingum county it is 
quite thin, sometimes not more than one foot in thickness, and it is evi- 
dent that we are there on the extreme western margin of the great basin 
in which it was formed. In Morgan, Athens, and Meigs counties, the 
Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy, seam assumes much greater importance, varying 
from five to nine feet in thickness. It is there often divided by one or 
several partings, as it is so prone to be elsewhere. In Homer township, 
Morgan county, it is reported by Prof. Andrews to have an ageregate 
thickness of eight to nine feet in two nearly equal benches, with a clay 
parting of one foot. On Federal Creek, Bearne township, Athens county, 
the Pomeroy seam is from eight to nine feet thick, exclusive of a parting 
of shale and clay one foot or more in thickness. The coal is here bright, 
black, and of a very serviceable quality. It has the typical character of 
the Pittsburgh coal, being highly coking, but with more sulphur than 
at Pittsburgh or Pomeroy. In other localities in Athens and Morgan 


the seam is smaller, is ih without ee and furnishes a very 
pure and useful coal. : 
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In Meigs county Coal No. 8 underlies a large part of the surface, 
maintains a thickness of from four to six feet, and yields a coal which is 
highly esteemed as both a steam and mill coal. It is very largely mined 
at Pomeroy and vicinity, and many thousand tons have been annually 
shipped from this point for many years. The coal from this region is so 
well known that no description is required of it. 

In the report on Belmont county by Prof. J.. J. Stevenson a detailed 
description will be found of our upper coals, and some facts of special 
interest are there reported in regard to the Pittsburgh seam. He appar- 
ently demonstrates that while in western Belmont county it is a single 
seam, on the Ohio at Bellaire it is represented by four coals, three of 
which occupy the space between Coal No. 8 and Coal No. 9, this interval 
having been increased from fifty feet at Barnesville to one hundred and 
fifty feet on the river. By carefully tracing Coal No. 8 and its associated 
strata along their western line of outcrop to Steubenville, and thence 
down the valley of the Ohio to Bellaire, he demonstrated the continuity 
of the large coal at Bellaire with that at Salesville and Barnesville; and 
since Coal No. 10 certainly, and Coal No. 9 probably, are continuous, 
each on its proper horizon, the three coals above the Pittsburgh in the 
Bellaire section seem to have no representative in the western part of 
Belmont county, unless Coal No. 8 is the equivalent of the entire group 
below No. 9 on the Ohio. It is Prof. Stevenson’s opinion that Coals Nos. 
8a, 8b, and 8c—the three seams above the Pittsburgh in the Bellaire 
section —are offshoots from Coal No. 8, and that they all run together. 
From the facts which he reports this would seem to be an almost neces- 
sary conclusion. 

Whether they are connected with the Pittsburgh coal or are independ- 
ently intercalated seams, they afford evidence of unequal subsidence of 
neighboring portions of the coal area during the deposition of the Pitts- 
burgh coal. This has occasioned immense disparity in the intervals 
between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 at the east and west ends of Belmont 
county, and gives us fresh proof of the fallacy of the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 


ANALYSES OF Coat No. 8. 


Lagrange (average), Jefferson county. 

David Brown, Pease township, Belmont county. 

R. Crawford, a i 

J. Culderhead, Short Creek township, Harrison county. 
Allison’s bank (average of 3), Harrison county. 
Federal Creek, Athens county. 

Pomeroy coal, Pomeroy, Meigs county. 
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ANALYSES OF Coat No. 8. 
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Coat Seams No. 9 to No. 13. 


The coals higher than the Pittsburgh seam have, in Ohio, comparatively 


_little value. In this respect. our Upper Coal Measures exhibit a marked 


contrast with those in West Virginia, where locally the Redstone, Sewick- 
ley, and Waynesburg seams are all of great importance, and locally rival 
in value the Pittsburgh bed, magnificent as it is in its proportions. 
Prof. Stevenson, who has spent some years in the study of the Coal 
Measures of West Virgiria, thinks that the coals I have mentioned are 
represented respectively by Coals Nos. 8a (Redstone), 8b (Sewickley), 


and 1i (Waynesburg) of the section in eastern Belmont county. Of 


these, the Redstone and Sewickley have their greatest development at 
the east, thin out rapidly westward, and scarcely pass the Ohio, as, though 
recognized in the Bellaire section, they are there less than one foot in 
thickness, and have disappeared at Barnesville. The Waynesburg coal 
Prof. Stevenson finds represented by an exceedingly variable seam which 
passes through the highlands of Belmont county, and from its change- 
ableness is called locally the “jumping six-foot seam.” 

Coal No. 8c, of the Bellaire section, is what is known as the ‘‘Glencoe 
coal.” This is supposed by Prof. Stevenson to be a bed of very limited 
extent. Along the east front of Belmont county it is generally work- 
able, and attains a maximum thickness of four feet; but it thins out 
rapidly northward along the Ohio, and is scarcely known beyond the 
county line. At Barnesville, on the Central Ohio Railroad, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and it is also said by Prof. Stevenson to grow thin- 
ner passing eastward from Wheeling. 

Coals No.9 and No. 10 of Prof. Stevenson’s section are both thin along 
the Ohio, but are persistent, and No. 10 thickens toward the west. This 
shows that they were formed in a basin of which the deepest portion lay 
in that direction. Traced on the north and west to the limits of the 

iL 
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area of the upper coals, one or both of them are usually present, except 
where locally cut out by beds of sandstone. Coal No. 9 lies immediately 
upon the limestone over the Pittsburgh coal, and this limestone thins 
toward the north and west, letting down Coal No. 9 on to Coal No. 8. At 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Coal No. 9 is two feet thick; at York, Jefferson 
county, it is one and a half feet thick; at Unionport and Knoxville, in 
Jefferson county, it has disappeared, and Coal No. 8 is covered in one place 
by 85 feet and in the other by 100 feet of sandstone and shale, upon which 
Coal No. 10 rests. Toward the west from Wheeling, Coal No. 9 seems to 
disappear, and the interval between the Pittsburgh seam and Coal No. 10 
is represented by Prof. Stevenson to be, in western Belmont and Harrison 
counties, filled by a great mass of sandstone, in places more than 100 feet 
in thickness. This sandstone, he says, has been deposited by currents 
which have extensively cut away Coal No. 9 and, locally, Coal No. 8. 

Coal No. 10 is a very persistent seam, and locally attains considerable 
importance; but in Harrison, Jefferson, and Belmont it is of far less 
value than the Pittsburgh seam. {It is frequently a double bed. At 
Badgersburg the coal is six feet seven inches thick, in twe benches, sepa- 
rated by one foot eight inches of shale.and clay. At Flushing the upper 
bench is one foot two inches, the parting one foot four inches, and the 
lower coal three to four feet in thickness. At New Athens, Harrison 
county, the seam is divided into three benches, of which the upper is 
ten inches, the middle four feet eight inches, and the lowest four inches, 
the partings being respectively two feet and three feet in thickness. In 
Jefferson county Coal No. 10 becomes much thinner, and it is little more 
than a bituminous shale, two to three feet thick. (Stevenson.) 

What the extension of Coal No. 10 toward the south and west is, can- 
not be accurately stated. We have reason to believe, however, that it is 
the same as that mined at Cumberland, Muskingum county, called by 
Prof. Andrews the Cumberland coal. This lies, according to his descrip- 
tion, about 100 feet above Coal No. 8, and runs through the counties of 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs, to the Qhio river. In this region it varies 
from two to six feet in thickness, and is frequently divided by one or 
more partings of clay or shale. It usually is associated with much lime- 
stone, above and below, and Mr. W. J. Herdman, who traced it through 
nearly to the Ohio river, has furnished me a section from Morgan county, 
in which the Cumberland seam is everlaid by 160 feet of strata, largely 
made up of limestone. 

Coal No. 11 has been referred to in a preceding page as the represent- 
ative of the Waynesburg and the ‘jumping six-foot seam.” It is locally 
ef some economic value in Belmont county, but both in quality and 
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dimensions is very unreliable. Its characteristic features are well shown 
in the cut west of Barnesville, where my attention was called to it by 
Prof. Stevenson. At one end of the excavation it is barely six inches in 
thickness, while at the other it shows a total of five feet four inches, con- 
sisting of coal, one foot; shale, four inches; coal, four inches; shale, four 
inches; coal, four inches; shale, two feet; coal, one foot. Seven miles 
east from Barnesville, where it is exposed in a railroad cut, it is about 
one foot thick, and parted in the middle by a thin layer of limestone. 
Near St. Clairsville, in the same county, it is rudely worked, and shows 
three feet of very impure coal, resting almost immediately upon a foot 
of limestone. Near Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling, it is three feet six 
inches thick, roofed by six inches of impure blackband, which is over- 
lain by two feet of alternating bands of bituminous and ordinary shale. 
On a run four miles west from Bellaire, and just south of the railroad, it 
suddenly thickens out and becomes a confused mass of coal and shale, . 
not less than fifteen feet thick, and totally worthless. 

In Harrison and Jefferson counties it is never more than two feet 
thick, and is seen only near the tops of the highest hills, and has no 
economical value. (Stevenson. ) 

Coal No. 12 is generally found in the highlands which border the Ohio 
opposite Wheeling. It is usually from a few inches to two feet in thick- 
ness, but is locally, near the Ohio, developed into a dry coal six feet in 
thickness, but heavily charged with pyrites. 

Coal No. 18 lies some seventy feet above the last, is very thin, and has 
no practical value. It is limited to the summits of the divide east of 
the Ohio, on and south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIMESTONES OF THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


If it is true, as has been supposed, that Coal No. 10 of the Belmont 
section is the Cumberland coal of the south-eastern counties of the State, 
it will be seen to thicken toward the west, and, its basin may be said to 
lie west of the Ohio. This is also indicated by the limestones with 
which this coal is associated, and which are thinner and less numerous 
in the Upper Coal Measures of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, after 
passing above the “Great limestone,” which there lies over the Pittsburgh 
seam. We are in these facts furnished with evidence of another change of 
the center of gravity, if we may use the term, in the progressive .sub- 
sidence of the Alleghany coal field. Following back the history we have 
traced, and measuring the spread of marine conditions by the reach, and 
their continuance by the thickness of the limestones, and tracing the 
local depressions of the different epochs by the thickening of the de- 
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posits toward the bottom of each basin, we find that in the epoch of the 
Putnam Hill limestone the basin in which it was deposited lay almost 
entirely in Ohio, and that in its center the blue or Zoar limestone is 
buried ninety feet deeper than on its sides. 

In the epoch which succeeded the deposit of the Pree pet t limestone 
the locality of greatest depression was east of Ohio, as this limestone, 
while covering a large area in western Pennsylvania, reaches continu- 
ously through but one tier of counties in Ohio. 

The center of the basin continued to be east of Ohio during the depo- 
sition of the Barren Coal Measures, as they are thickest and contain 
most limestone on or near our eastern border; are thinner, with less 
limestone and more coal, toward the west. 

During the Pittsburgh epoch, or that which immediately preceded and 
followed the deposition of the Pittsburgh coal, the area of open water 
was, as in the Upper Freeport epoch, nearly in the line of the center of 
the basin. The proof of this we find in the great deposit of limestone 
beneath and over the Pittsburgh coal at Wheeling, and other localities 
in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. After passing the Ohio 
line these limestones rapidly thin out and are replaced by mechanical 
shore deposits. It is also shown by the thickening toward the east of 
the mechanical materials which separate the Pittsburgh, Redstone, 
Sewickley, and Waynesburg seams. And yet, after the filling up of the 
water basin in which the Pittsburgh limestone was deposited, but little 
more limestone accumulated at the east up to the close of the Carbonif- 
erous age, the open water and calcareous sediments preponderating, as 
we have seen, in Ohio. 

By tracing our Coal Measures into Pennsylvania, it will be found, as 
was shown by Prof. Rogers, that our most important coal seams thicken 
toward the east; as the Upper Freeport—which becomes in West Vir- 
einia twenty feet in thickness, though nearly half slate—the Pittsburgh, 
the Redstone, the Sewickley, and the Waynesburg; while the greatest 
development of the limestones hes relatively further west in the basin. 
This fact led Prof. Rogers to conclude that the limestones of the Coal 
Measures thickened westward toward the open sea, and he supposed that 
their relative importance constantly increased until the mechanical 
sediments ceased to have any place in the series. Yet, aS we learn by 
examination of the Coal Measures in Ohio, the limestones do not con- 
tinue to increase in thickness indefinitely toward the west, but, on the 
contrary, toward the western margin of the coal field they thin out and 
disappear. The reason of this I have given in the analysis of the struc- 
ture of the Cincinnati arch (Vol. J., Part I, p. 98), where I have shown 
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that its elevation took place long anterior to that of the Alleghanies, 
and at the close of the Lower Silurian. Hence, during the Devonian 
and Carboniferous ages, it constituted a long, narrow island, which ex- 
tended as far south as Tennessee, and the basin in which our coal beds 
were formed was bounded at the west by that ridge. This proves that 
there was no connection between the Illinois and Alleghany-coal fields, 
and therefore our limestones, beds of coal, and even sheets of mechanical 
material—sandstones, shales, and conglomerates—all came to an edge, 
or ran out on the flanks of the old Cincinnati arch. For a very good 
reason, therefore, the limestones could not thicken in that direction 
indefinitely. 

The reason why the limestones lie nearest to the western margin of 
the great trough which stretched from the Blue Ridge to the Cincinnati 
arch is, in my judgment, simply this: on its eastern and northern 
sides the coal basin received the drainage of quite an extensive conti- 
nental surface, and great quantities of mechanical sediments were 
brought down and spread along that shore. The western border, how- 
ever, was formed by a narrow ridge, composed of lime rock, from which 
the drainage was insignificant and calcareous; therefore, on this side, 
the clear and quiet water necessary for the deposition of limestone set 
close up to the shore. On the north and east, deltas and mud-flats were 
forming like those on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and at the mouths 
of our great rivers. A still better example of the mode of accumula- 
tion of clay, sand, etc., on that shore is.seen about the head of the Guli 
of California, where the physical condition is not unlike that of the 
Alleghany trough in Carboniferous times. There the head of the bay is 
filling up with sediment, and shallows and mud-flats, many miles in 
width, line the shore, over which it is next to impossible to pass from 
ship to land or land to ship. 


THE EXTENT OF COAL SEAMS. 


Two very different, and even antagonistic, theories are entertained 
by geologists in regard to the area over which any individual coal seam 
may be traced. One of these is that advocated by Mr. Leo Lesquereux, 
who claims that certain coal strata extend not only across the entire 
breadth of the Alleghany coal field, but that these may be identified in 
Indiana, western Kentucky, and Illinois.* 


* Geological Survey of Illinois, Vol. I., p. 208; American Journal of Science, 2d 
Series, Vol. XXX., p. 367. 
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The other theory to which I have referred is, that the coal seams lie 
in a series of basins of hmited extent, and that the identification of any 
one seam—except, perhaps, the Pittsburgh—throughout an area of sey- 
eral counties, is a stretch of the imagination. After somewhat extended 
observations in the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields, and careful com- 
parison of the reports made by others, I am led to believe that, as is so 
frequently the case with strongly opposed theories, the truth lies between 
the two. 

In tracing these different beds of coal from town to town and from county 
to county, they are seen to exhibit marked changes in their thickness, 
character, and relations to each other; and a section formed by the coal 
strata in one district is never quite the same as that furnished by an- 
other. Some of the seams are extremely local, occupying an area of 
perpaps not more than a few hundred acres, while others, like the Pitts- 
burgh and Nelsonville seams, underlie many thousand square miles. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine the sections of the coal strata 
of western Pennsylvania, given by Prof. Rogers in the second volume of the 
Geology of Pennsylvania, and compare them with those now published, 
beginning at the east and passing to the west and south, will be forced 
to conclude either as I have claimed, that a skeleton or frame-work runs 
through the entire series, and that some of the strata are continuous 
over the greater part of the breadth of the north end of the Alleghany 
coal field, or that the sections taken at different points present a remark- 
able and incomprehensible series of coincidences. 

The classification of our coal strata has grown entirely out of our ex- 
perience. On first entering one of the valleys which traverse the coal 
area, the number, order, and characters of the coal seams, with their re- 
lations to each other and the associated strata, were learned as an inde- 
pendent lesson in local geology. In passing to another valley another 
series of outcrops was studied, and the differences and coincidences 
were compared. The system of sections now published is simply the 
record of observations made in the manner I have described. The 
classification of our coal seams, reported in the preceding pages, has been 
tested in various ways, and by different geologists, who have had much 
experience in this kind of work, and its general accuracy may be con- 
sidered as demonstrated. | | 

But all this shows simply the structure of the northern end of the Al- 
leghany coal basin. How far the central and southern portions of this 
ereat trough—750 miles in length—correspond with the northern end 
remains to be accurately determined by further investigation. The 
facts reported by Prof. Safford, and my own observations in Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, lead me to believe that great, and perhaps radical, differ- 
ences will be found to exist between the northern and southern portions 
of the Alleghany coal field. | 

Prof Andrews has shown that important modifications have taken 
place in our northern system, even within the limits of our own State. 

In West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee these changes seem to be 
still more strongly marked, for there a lower series of coals appears to 
come in within and even beneath the Conglomerate; and it is very 
doubtful whether our leading seams can be identified there at all. The 
geological survey which has been recently revived in Kentucky, and com- 
mitted to the able supervision of Prof. N. 8. Shaler, will undoubtedly throw 
much light upon this question. When he shall have filled the great geo- 
logical blank which has heretofore existed in eastern Kentucky, and the 
mysteries of the rich and intricate coal fields of West Virginia shall be un- 
raveled, the work done in Pennsylvania and Ohio can be connected with 
that of Prof. Safford in Tennessee, and the broad and interesting problems 
of the structure and history of the Alleghany coal field will approach 
solution. Till then our generalizations on this subject must be largely 
speculative, and such as are liable to be greatly modified by future obser- 
vation. : 

In regard to the community of structure between the Alleghany and 
Illinois coal fields, I am compelled to say, that after some time spent in 
the examination of the coal strata of Indiana, Illinois, and western Ken- 
tucky, and a careful reading of the excellent reports of Professors Cox 
and Worthen, I have failed to find any proof of the identity that has 
been claimed. I have not been able to satisfactorily co-ordinate the 
series of coal beds of the two basins, nor can I identify any individual 
seam of the Illinois coal field by its position, its dimensions, its quality, 
its fossils, or its associated strata, with any one of ours. 

Mr. Lesquereux also claims to be able to identify the Mahoning sand- 
stone in the Coal Measures of Illinois and Kentucky. But in tracing it 
even through our portion of the Alleghany coal field I find it so often 
absent that it becomes entirely unreliable as a geological guide. That it 
has been so to Mr. Lesquereux is evident from the fact that he has sup- 
posed that he recognized the Mahoning in the heavy sandstone which 
overlies the Pomeroy coal, and in that which contains the silicified 
trunks of Psaronius on Shade river. As a consequence, he has regarded 
the Pomeroy coal as the Upper Freeport seam,* whereas it is well estab- 
lished that it is No. 8, or the Pittsburgh coal. 


*American Journal of Science, 2d Series, Vol. XX X., p. 368. 
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We see that in Ohio the forces that distributed the Mahoning sand- 
stone were local in their action, and it seems hardly probable that this 
epoch should have been so strongly marked over so great an area as Mr. 
Lesquereux supposes, and yet:-have left so inconstant a record here. 

The Cincinnati arch is also a serious impediment to the acceptance of 
the theory that the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields are identical in 
structure. We have learned in the progress of the Survey that this is a 
very old topographical feature; that it has existed since the close of the 
Silurian age, and that during the Coal Measure epoch it was a barrier 
which somewhat widely separated the two coal basins. It seems almost 
impossible, therefore, that they should have anything more than a gen- 
eral similarity of structure. 

It should be remembered that both these great troughs have been filled 
for the most part by mechanical sediments washed from their margins. 
The Alleghany coal field was filled to the depth of at least 3,000 feet at 
its center, mainly by materials washed from its eastern and northern 
shores; the Illinois coal basin to only half that depth, and it received 
its clays and sands—now sandstones and shales—from the north. Its 
structure must necessarily, therefore, be very different. 

As I have shown on the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal thins to 
an edge on the north and west within the margin of our coal area, and 


this is also true of its associate, the “Great limestone”—facts which 
afford us ocular demonstration that these strata never reached through to 
Illinois. It may be said that the two coal basins were once united at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati arch—that is, in Alabama; but there are 
strong geological reasons for doubting this. The Illinois coal field ter- 
minates in western Kentucky several hundred miles further north than 
the extremity of the Alleghany basin, and we have no proof that the 
connection has been cut away by erosion. But even if this were true, 
Safford shows that the southern extremity of the Alleghany coal field 
has a very different structure from that which we find in the Coal Meas 
ures of Pennsylvania and Ohio and in Illinois. Hence, if the coal basins 
were once united at the far south, the connecting links in structure—such 
as the “Great limestone,” Pittsburgh coal, Nelsonville coal, and Putnam 
Hill limestone—were never formed there. It is true that in the Cum- 
berland Mountains we have only the lower coal seams, but these are cer- 
tainly very different from ours. Our Coal Measure limestones are there 
entirely wanting, and they have almost disappeared in Kentucky. This 
is a fact which has somewhat surprised and puzzled me, for we have 
heretofore supposed that the limestones of the Coal Measures marked 
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periods of subsidence when more or less of the Alleghany coal basin was 
an arm of the sea opening into the Gulf of Mexico, and broadening and 
deepening toward the south. This could not have been the case, how- 
ever, as we should have found the limestone sheets becoming wider and 
thicker in that direction. It therefore seems necessary to suppose that 
the sea water had access to our coal basin from the south, through a long, 
narrow channel or strait, or, what is quite as probable, by some lateral 
inlet. In either case the broadest space of open water in periods of 
submergence was as far north as southern Ohio, and while the lime- 
stones were forming the northern part of the trough was a land-locked 
bay something like that of San Francisco, rather than an arm of the sea. 

Prof. Stevenson informs me that in the “oil break” of West Virginia 
and southern Ohio, where the Barren Measures are extensively exposed, 
they contain no coals, and that the lower coal group is apparently ab- 
sent, with the exception, perhaps, of the upper Freeport seam. This 
gives farther illustration of the great diversity which prevailed in the 
physical condition of different portions of the Alleghany basin, and it 
may indicate, as Prof. 8. suggests, that our lower coals were deposited in 
a series of circles around the margins of the basin, only the upper coals 
stretching across. This question can only be settled, however, by a long 
series of patient and careful observations. 


THH PARALLELISM OF COAL SEAMS. 


In the “Conclusions” appended to his report contained in Volume L., 
Prof. Andrews advances the theory that our important coal seams are 
parallel to each other; and that where, among seams supposed to be con- 
tinuous, an absence of such parallelism is discoverable; this is evidence 
of a want of continuity and identity in one or the other of those com- 
pared. Prof. Andrews accounts for this claimed parallelism by supposing 
that the different coal seams were formed at or near the line of water 
level, and that the subsidences which have caused the accumulation of 
successive layers of carbonaceous matter were continental and uniform. 
To these views I have been unable to subscribe, inasmuch as I have 
failed to detect the parallelism claimed, and, on the contrary, have, as it 
seems to me, In numerous instances, discovered very marked inequality 
in the distances that at different localities separate coal seams which are 
unmistakably continuous. 

This matter is plainly one for observation, not for theory or argument, 
and as the question will be inevitably settled by an appeal to facts, I 
shali confine myself to a brief statement of some of these which appear 
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to me incompatible with the view to which I have referred. So much as 
this seems to be required of me; as, if this view were accepted, it would 
destroy all confidence in the classification of our coal seams which I have 
adopted, and if true, a large part of what I have written on this subject 
is necessarily false. For the proof of the general truth of the order of 
sequence which I have reported as prevailing over most of Ohio, I must 
appeal to the series of sections published on the sheets that accompany 
this report, and to the several experienced geologists who have carefully 
gone over the ground where these sections were taken. Some of the spe- 
cific facts which seem to me to be incompatible with the theory of the 
inflexible parallelism of coal seams I give below. 

In tracing the outcrop of Coal No. 1 throughout all the counties where 
it is worked in northern Ohio, I have found this seam to be exceedingly 
variable in its level. It often shows a series of waves, or folds, in which 
the arches are sometimes as much as 50 feet higher than the basins, 
within the limits of a few hundred acres. This irregularity is well 
shown in a large number of mines that are opened in this coal in Trum- 
bull, Mahoning, and Stark counties. Perhaps no better illustration of it 
could be offered than that described by Mr. Read in his report on Trum- 
bull county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 498); since he there shows that on a tract 
of land held by one company the variation in the distance between coal 
seams No. 1 and No. 2 amounts to more than 50 feet. In this case there 
can certainly be no question in regard to the identity of the two seams 
passed through. 

A similar variation in the interval between Coals No. 3 and No. 4 is 
revealed.in the shaft and borings, thirteen in number, made on the prop- 
erty of Tod, Stambaugh «& Co., in the north-west corner of Carroll county. 
Here, within an area of which the diameter is 1200 feet, the distance 
between these coals varies from 20 to 45 feet. Here, also, there can be 
no question of identity, as each of the coal seams is marked by its over- 
lying limestone, and both are well known throughout all this section of 
the State. I have myself traced these coals (Nos. 8 and 4) over more 
than two hundred miles of outcrop, and have taken sections which include 
them in many hundreds of localities. Within the range of my own ob- 
servation I have known the interval between them to vary from 20 to 90 
feet, and Prof. Stevenson reports them to be even 110 feet apart in one 
locality in north-western Guernsey county. 

The interval between Coals No. 4 and No. 6 exhibits nearly as great a 
variation as that between Coals No. 3 and No. 4. The horizon of Coal 
No. 4 is one of the most distinctly marked of any in the Coal Measures, 
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since it underlies, generally immediately, the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Coal No. 6 is equally unmistakable, as it is the thickest and most contin- 
uous of all the lower group of coals. In the valley of the Killbuck, above 
Millersburgh, Coals No. 4 and No. 6 are not more than 25 feet apart, but 
in tracing them down the Killbuck to the Tuscarawas this space con- 
stantly increases until it reaches a maximum of 100 feet. In the valley 
of the Tuscarawas I have traced these coals from Zanesville to near Mas- 
sillon. Along this line of observation the variation in the distance 
between them does not exceed 25 or 30 feet, as it follows nearly the center 
of the local basin to which reference has been made on a preceding page. 
But on either side of this basin the interval diminishes to one-fourth of 
its maximum. 

The intervals between Coals No. 6 and No. 7 I have found to vary, at 
localities examined by myself, from 54 to 100 feet, diminishing toward 
the east. 

The distance between Coals No. 6 and No. 8 has been shown by our 
measurements to vary in Jefferson county alone from 498 to 564 feet. 
Along the western line of outcrop of these coals the interval is from 400 
to 430 feet. 

The distance between the Pittsburgh coal and the Crinoidal, or Ames, 
limestone is, in central Ohio, from 140 to 150 feet, while in Jefferson 
county it is 225 feet. The two last-mentioned members of the series are 
so continuous and so strongly marked by individual characters that there 
ean be no mistake about their identification ; and it is also true—here as 
in the lower intervals—that the increase or diminution is found to be 
progressive, according as the line of observation is carried in one or the 
other direction. This could be shown by reporting the intervals at vari- 
ous points intermediate between the maxima and minima which I have 
given, but this is scarcely necessary here, since many of these facts have 
been given on the preceding pages. 

The remarkable variation in the interval between Coals No. 8 and No. 
10, described in the report of Prof. Stevenson on Belmont county, has 
been alluded to in the sketch given of the Upper Coal Measures. The 
accuracy of the observations reported by Prof. S. has been called in ques- 
tion, but justice to him requires that I should state that they have been 
fully confirmed by tracing the coals which overlie the Pittsburgh seam at 
Bellaire north and west to the points of their successive disappearance ; 
while the identity of Coals No. 8 and No. 10, in their outcrops in eastern 
and western Belmont county, has been demonstrated by following them 
around through Guernsey, Harrison, and Jefferson counties, from one 
locality to the other. It has thus been proved that between Barnesville 
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and Bellaire the space between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 increases by more 
than 100 feet; establishing a fact which is fatal to the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 

Between Bellaire and Wheeling the cliff which borders the valley has 
been so much quarried away that its structure is visible almost at one 
view. The Pittsburgh coal is here very near the grade of the railroad, 
and three coal seams are seen above it. A want of parallelism is visible 
among all of them, but the most conspicuous deviation is seen in the 
first two seams above the Pittsburgh. The interval which separates 
these varies locally from twelve to thirty-five feet. Cases similar to 
those I have cited may be found in every county within the coal basin, 
but enough have been given to show that our coal seams are never abso- 
lutely parallel over any considerable area. That they are sometimes 
approximately parallel for long distances is true; and this fact serves as 
an important general guide in tracing them. For passing from one 
series of outcrops to another, not too far away, when one well-marked 
member of the series is found we know about where to look for the others ; 
but to hold rigidly to the theory of parallelism, and to deny the continu- 
ity of all coal seams which do not exhibit uniformity in the distance that 
separates them, would be to throw our whole system of coals into con- 
fusion, and render every effort for their classification abortive. 

Although this subject has, perhaps, already occupied more space than 
it deserves, I venture to call the attention of those who are interested in 
it to the results of the wide experience in coal geology which has been 
gained in other states and countries than ours. These will be found in 
the valuable papers of Prof. Dawson, contained in his “Acadian Geology,” 
the reports of Profs. Worthen and Cox on the geology of Illinois and 
Indiana, and those of Profs. Rogers and Lesley on the geology of Pennsyl- 
vania. Iwould also specially cite the Report of the British Coal Commis- 
sion, Vol. I., pp. 121 and 141, and the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Geology of Wigan, by Edward Hall, p. 17. 

The economical bearings of this question will also be referred to in the 
volume of this Report devoted to Hconomic Geology. 


“TROUBLES” IN COAL SEAMS. 


Faults in which the displacement amounts to more than one foot are 
very rare in the Ohio coal field. Smaller ones are not at all uncommon, 
and almost every coal mine of any considerable extent will show one or 
more. These are in all respects except dimensions exact copies of the 
ereat faults by which the coal strata of Kneland are so much broken up. 
The coal is frequently found cut by them more smoothly than it could 
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be done by art, since the sides of the fault are often beautifully polished, 
and present the glazed and striated surfaces which are technically called 
slickensides. Occasionally the slickensided faces are not in apposition, 
but a “clay seam” of greater or less thickness is interposed between 
them. 

The most considerable fault which has come to my knowledge in Ohio 
is one mentioned by Prof. Stevenson. This occurs in Coal No. 8, at Nefi’s 
Siding, in Belmont county. Here the down-throw is about three feet. 
The peculiar polished surface so often exhibited by the sides of the 
fissure in a fault which cuts through a soft and friable coal has excited 
considerable wonder and speculation among miners. The lamine of the 
coal are generally curved downward on one side and upward on the other, 
and they are blended together as though by the action of heat. The 
whole aspect of the slickensided surface is such as would naturally lead 
one to suppose that the coal had been fused along the line of fracture, 
and yet it is quite evident that it has been affected by no greater degree 
of heat than that excited by friction; and it is not even certain that 
heat has had any agency in producing slickensides in coal or other rocks. 
That a soft coal fractured without heat should not have been crushed and 
pulverized, appears at first sight somewhat remarkable; but it should 
be remembered that it has been held, as it were,/in an immense vise, and 
that the masses on the opposite side of the fracture have been pressed 
together with incalculable force. This has not only held the particles 
in close juxtaposition, but has condensed and compacted them. By the 
action of a powerful hydraulic press, many substances reduced to a fine 


powder can be rendered as dense and hard as stone or ivory. Such pres- 


sure, combined with motion, has, as I conceive, produced the polished 
surfaces called slickensides. 

Horsebacks—This name is somewhat vaguely applied to obstacles en- 
countered in mining. In coal mines it is generally used to designate a 
mass of rock which rises from the bottom, or (much more frequently) 
comes down from the roof and cuts out the coal. The “horsebacks,” 
which consist of swells of the bottom, usually represent knolls or ridges 


in the coal marsh, on which little or no peat accumulated. In some 


cases, also, the pressure of superincumbent rock seems to have partially 
squeezed out the softer carbonaceous sheet over a ridge or swell of resist- 
ant material underlying it. Such cases are, however, extremely rare. 
Nearly all the “horsebacks” met with in our coal mines have been pro- 
duced by currents of water, which have more or less completely cut away 
the coal, and have deposited in its place sand, afterward hardened into 
sandstone. When, however, the current which produced the excavation 
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did not carry sand, the channel was filled with a finer sediment, now 
forming shale or fire-clay. 

Sometimes a sheet of rock is encountered in working a coal seam, 
which evidently consists of material washed into a fissure that was at one 
time opened through the coal and associated strata. Where this mate- 
rial was sand, we now find a wall of sandstone—perhaps a foot or more 
in thickness—and this is also, though improperly, called a horseback. 
Where clay was deposited in the fissure, this forms what is known as a 
“clay seam,” a troublesome but not serious impediment in mining. As 
might be expected, these sheets of clay and stone very frequently occupy 
the space between the walls of a fault. 

Duplication of Coal Seams.—We occasionally hear of a coal seam sud- 
denly swelling to two or three times its normal thickness. ‘Two marked 
instances of this kind have come under my observation. Both of these 
are in Coal No. 5, in Tuscarawas county—one in the mine of Mr. Holden, 
at Mineral Point, the other on the lands of the Zoar Community, two 
miles west of the village of Zoar, and five miles distant from the first- 
mentioned locality. The normal thickness of Coal No. 5 in this region 
is three and a half to four feet, but along the line of disturbance it is 
found to be entirely removed over a narrow belt, and on the south side of 
this it is thickened to nine or ten, and even, in one place, to thirtcen 
feet. Here it is plain that the phenomena were produced by lateral pres- 
sure, by which the coal was slipped from the fire-clay and pushed over 
on to an adjacent belt, where it is, of course, doubled in thickness. 
These interesting cases will be described more in detail in the report on 
Tuscarawas county. 

Bowlders in Coal Seams.—Quite a number of bowlders of rock foreign 
to the localities where found have been met with in the coal seams of 
Ohio. One of these is mentioned by Prof. Andrews in the Report of 
Progress for 1870, p. 78. It was a rounded bowlder of quartzite, seven- 
teen inches in its longer and twelve inches in its shorter diameter, and 
was found partially imbedded in the surface of the Nelsonville coal, at 
Zaleski. Another bowlder was found by myself in the blackband iron ore, 
which forms a parting in Coal No. 1, at Mineral Ridge, Mahoning coun- 
ty. This was some four inches in diameter, angular, and not pounce, 
and was composed of talcose slate. 

These and similar stones found in the coal I have supposed were en- | 
tangled in the roots of trees, and thus floated and dropped. The black- 
band ore which contained the bowlder found in Mahoning county is 
simply a highly ferruginous, bituminous shale or cannel, which marks a 
local and temporary submergence of the marsh where Coal No. 1 was 
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forming. This is proved by the fact that the blackband is fuil of the 
shells of Estheria, a bivalve, aquatic crustacean. We know that at the 
time of the formation of Coal No. 1 rivers flowed down from the north 
into the coal basin, and there is little doubt that a tree uprooted on the 
banks of one of these streams carried with it a fragment of the rocky 
ledge on which it grew. Floating trees, holding stones in their roots, are 
often noticed in our great rivers at times of flood; and I have seen a 
mass of gold-bearing quartz taken from the alluvial deposits of the Mis- 
Sissippi, near Memphis, which must have been brought from Wyoming 
or Montana in the way I have described. 


On the preceding pages I have reviewed the geological structure of our 
portion of the Alleghany coal field. The subject is one of considerable 
interest, and it has been treated somewhat in detail, and yet it is so sug- | 
gestive and fruitful that it is necessarily imperfectly presented in this 
chapter. The reports on the different counties that he within the coal 
area are more properly the media through which details of geological 
structure are described. These are filled with facts which it is hoped 
will serve to make this sketch somewhat more comprehensible than it 
would be if it stood alone. , 

The series of sections of the Coal Measures which I have prepared for 
publication with this volume will, I think, make it, easy to follow the 
descriptions traced, and it is hoped that they will themselves afford evi- 
dence in favor of the truth and fitness of the classification of our coal 
seams which I have adopted, that will be far more satisfactory and influ- 
ential than any argument. I think no one can follow with the eye 
the common elements that run through these sections without being 
convinced that there is more system and harmony in the structure of our 
coal field than some of our writers on the subject have been willing to 
concede. 

I should say further, that the economical aspects of the subject now 
considered—z. ¢., the arrangement, connection, reach, and identity of 
coal seams, as also their chemistry and technology—will form an impor- 
tant part of the volume on Economic Geology, which, in due course, will 
follow next in order to those now published. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE COAL MEASURES. 


So much space has already been allotted to the geology of our Coal 
Measures that little remains for their paleontology. But this is a sub- 
ject that belongs properly in another volume, and it will be considered 
there more fully than would be possible in any circumstances here. I 
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shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter toa few words in reference 
to the strictly geological bearing of the fossils contained in the Coal 
Measures, 

The question is often asked how far the plant impressions that are 
found associated in such abundance with the coal strata are characteris- 
tic of the different seams; and hence, how far can they be used as means 
for their identification. This is a subject which has engaged my atten- 
tion through many years, during which I have collected fossil plants 
from most of our Coal Measure area and strata. The result of my ob- 
servations is the conviction that co.» ratively little use can be made of 
fossil plants in the classification of coal seams. Many species run 
entirely through the series, and most are common to two or more coals. 
With the exception of Coal No. 1, which has a very abundant flora, and 
one that contains many plants not yet found elsewhere, I know of no one 
of our coal strata that can be certainly identified by its fossil plants. In 
a general way, our Carboniferous flora may be divided into three stages, 
as follows: 

1st. The Lower Carboniferous flora, represented chiefly by the remark- 
able group of fossil plants collected by Prof. Andrews, and described in 
the Paleontological portion of this Report. This flora has the greatest 
affinity with the Sub-Carboniferous and Devonian floras of West Vir- 
ginia described by Prof. Fontaine, and of New York, Maine and Canada, 
so fully illustrated in the admirable reports of Prof. J. W. Dawson. | 

2d. The flora of the Conglomerate and Coal No. 1. This comprises 
probably one-half of all the species of fossil plants found in Ohio. In 
the Conglomerate the more delicate plants are rarely preserved, as in the 
coarse sandstones they have been destroyed by the trituration to which 
they were subjected. Trunks of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Calamites, and | 
nuts (Trigonocarpon) are, therefore, what we generally find in this forma- 
tion. In some localities, however, beds of shale, intercalated with the 
upper layers of the Conglomerate, have yielded me several species of 
ferns, all of which are identical with those found over Coal No.1. The 
flora of the lower coal is, as has been said, exceedingly rich. No careful 
enumeration of its species has been made, but they amount to not less 
than one hundred and fifty. This is the special home of the giant lyco- 
pods—Lepidodendron, Lepidophlotos, and Sigillarta. ‘The number of species 
of these genera has been greatly multiplied by describing under distinct 
names different portions of the plant—as root, stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit—and also their stages of growth and varietal phases; but we 
may safely say that three-fourths of all the species of these genera found 
in Ohio are peculiar to the lower coal. The same is true of the Calamuites 
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and the fruits, such as Trigonocarpum, Cardiocarpum, and Rhabdocarpum. 
Among ferns this flora is specially rich in Sphenopteris and Hymenophyl- 
lites, of which several new species will be found described in the palzon- 
tological portion of this volume. Many well-known species found here 
may be mentioned—Sphenopteris latefolia, Brong.; S. macilenta, L. and H.; 
S. obtusiloba, Brong.; 8. Gravenhorsiw, Brong.; S. Dubwissonis, Brong. ; 
S. artemisixfolia, Brong.; S. Newberryi, Lesq., etc. Of Odontopteris the only 
species I have seen in Ohio—with the exception of a new one that occurs 
at a higher level—are found with the lower coal. Alethopteris is repre- 
sented by a great number of individuals, the roof-shales in some places 
being thickly matted with them, but the number of species is small. In 
Ohio A. lonchitica, Brong., is found abundantly in connection with the 
lower coal, and, so far as my observation has extended, nowhere else. 
But in Indiana it occurs at a higher level ; and in Nova Scotia, according 
to Dawson, it runs through the entire series. A. Serli, Brong., I have 
never seen in the flora of the lower coal, but it is found abundantly in 
some localities over Coal No. 5. The Neuropterids are common in the 
flora of the lower coal and comprise a number of species, such as Neurop- 
_ teris cordata, Brong.; N. hirsuta, Lesq.; N. acutifolia, Brong.; N. tenucfolia, 
Sternb. ; N. Loshit, Brong. Newropterss flecwosi, Sternb., so common with 
the upper coals, I have never seen in the flora. Coal No. 1. Of Hymen- 
ophyllites we have H. furcatus, Brong., H. spinosu: Goep., and several new 
species. Of the genus Pecopteris very few species are found here, as it is 
much more characteristic of the upper coal flora. Among the commonest 
is Pecopteris plumosa, Brong., one of the most beautiful ferns of the coal 
flora. As might have been anticipated from the abundance of Calamites 
in the flora of Coal No. 1, Sphenophyllwm, Asterophyllites, and Annularia 
are found in abundance. Sphenophyllum erosum is common, but Sph. 
Schlotheimi, Brong., so far as my observation extends, belongs to the 
upper flora. The most common Annularia is a small one, which has been 
considered identical with A. sphenophylloides, Ung., but it is quite dis- 
tinct from the variety or species described as A. brevifolia by Brong., and 
which does not occur below Coal No. 4. Perhaps the most peculiar and 
striking plants of the flora of Coal No. 1 are Whittleseya elegans, Newb. ; 
Antholithes priscus, Newb.; Neriopteris lanceolata, Newb.; Polysporia mirabilis, 
Newb., and the species of Alethopteris and Odontopteris described in our 
first volume. 

dd. The flora of the Middle and Upper Coal Measures. This begins 
with Coal No. 4, and is characterized by the great abundance of ferns, 
and especially of Pecopterids. Here we first find Pecopteris arborescens, 
Brong.; P. cyathia, Brong.; P. arguta, Brong.; P. oreopteridius, etc. Dictyop- 
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terts obliqua, Bunb.; Annularia calamitoides, Sch.; A. sphenophylloides var. 
brevifolia, Brong.; Neuropteris flecuosa, Brong.; N. Cistit, Brong.; N. Granger, 
Brong.; Alethopteris nervosa, Brong.; A. aquilina, Brong.; A. Serliz, Brong. ; 
Sph. Schlotheimi, Brong., with many others not found, so far as my observa- 
tions have extended, in the lower coal. Most of the species here enu- 
merated run up through the series, and no subdivision of the flora seems 
to me possible above the line of Coal No.4. For example, the roof shales 
of Coal No. 8 at Pomeroy are filled with the same species of plants found 
over Coal No. 4 in the valley of Yellow Creek, viz., Newropteris flexuosa, 
N. cordata, Cordaites borassifolia, Annularia calamitoides, Cyclopteris fimbri- 
ata, Pecopteris arborescens, etc. 

The upper flora of the Coal Measures is characterized by poverty in 
Sigillaria and Lepidodendron—genera which form the most striking fea- 
tures in the lower flora—and by the presence of Psaronius, which occurs 
locally in great abundance over Coal No. 8, but is unknown in the Lower 
Coal Measures. 

The grouping of the coal plants at different horizons is generally a 
better guide than the presence or absence of individual species. This, 
however, could only be shown by long lists of names, and most of these 
would be repeated again and again. Even when, with considerable 
trouble, the coz! plants of northern or southern Ohio had been stratified, it 
would be found that the grouping made would hold good for only that one 
locality. This will appear plainly from a comparison of the vertical dis- 
tribution of the coal plants of Pennsylvania reported by Mr. Lesquereux 
with that which I have described as prevailing in Ohio. Many of the 
species which he finds there characteristic of the lowest workable coal, I 
find here, only at a higher level, and vice versa. By reference to the Hh- 
nois geological reports—which are enriched by copious descriptions and 
notes on the coal flora by Mr. Lesquereux—the same discrepancies will 
be observed; and we must, therefore, conclude that the flora of the Coal 
Measures, like the fauna, is distributed through the strata in such a way 
that no well-defined horizons are discernible in it. 

The animal remains of the Coal Measure epoch consist for the most 
part of mollusks, for the reason that they inhabited the water, usually 
in large numbers, and their structures were mainly hard and imperish- 
able; and thus generation after generation has been buried and preserved 
in the sedimentary deposits. The molluscous fauna of the Coal Measures 
has been carefully studied in several of our Western States, and though 
the collections made in Ohio are large, and they have been passed in re- 
view by one of the most learned and accurate of living paleontologists, 
comparatively little has been found that was new or of special interest. 
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In the report of Mr. Meek, which forms part of the volume on Paleon- 
tology that accompanies this, our Carboniferous mollusks are fully de- 
scribed, and, therefore, no further reference to them is required here. 

Of articulates we have found very few. Several crustaceans are de- 
scribed in Mr. Meek’s report, and I obtained from the shales over the 
lower coal in Summit county fragments of a single insect. This was a 
kind of cricket, of which a description, prepared by Mr. 8. H. Scudder, 
will be found in Part II. of this volume. 3 

By far the most interesting animal remains discovered in our Coal 
Measures are fishes and amphibians. Of these, the fishes were nearly 
all described in the volume already published. Since that appeared 
some interesting additions have been made to our Carboniferous fish 
fauna, of which the most important is a species of Ctenodus, a genus fre- 
quently met with in the Coal Measures of Europe, but not before found 
in the United States. 

The amphibians of the Coal Measures are more fully represented in 
our collections than in all the material which has gathered elsewhere. 
Prof. Cope has already described twenty-six species of aquatic salaman- 
ders from the specimens obtained from the cannel underlying Coal No. 6 
at Linton. These are figured and described in the Paleontological vol- 
ume that accompanies this. 

During the past summer I have procured several additional new spe- 
cies from this famous locality, and among others a well-marked Kerater- 
peton, a genus first described by Prof. Huxley from specimens obtained 
in the Coal Measures of County Kilkenny, Ireland. The species found 
here is distinct from that of Prof. Huxley, but it is closely allied to it, 
and is specially interesting as adding another to the list of vertebrate 
genera common to the Coal, Measure fauna of America and Europe. 

The large number of species of fishes and amphibians (about fifty) 
found in one single coal mine at Linton indicates that the vertebrate 
fauna of the Coal Measures was much richer than has heretofore been 
supposed. The cannel coal of this locality was undoubtedly deposited 
in a lagoon of open water in the marsh where Coal No. 6 was formed. 
How extensive this lagoon was, we have not as yet learned; but all the 
fossils found there have been taken from an area a few hundred feet in 
diameter. We have probably now obtained representatives of most of 
the fishes and salamanders that inhabited this body of water, but cer- 
tainly not all, for every considerable collection made there has contained 
something new; and the fauna of the epoch in which this deposit was 
made must certainly have been very varied, since from this one spot 
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have been taken the remains of fifty distinct species, less than a half 
dozen of which have been found elsewhere. 

This coal mine at Linton may be regarded, therefore, as a kind of loop- 
hole through which we see, in all its details, the life of one locality in the 
great world of the Carboniferous age. Looking through that, we have 
before our eyes a little pool of water swarming with fishes of various 
kinds, some of them very large, clad in mail and provided with most for- 
midable sets of trenchant teeth; others, small but exceedingly numerous, 
covered with enameled and highly ornamented scales and plates. These 
latter, as we learn by coprolitic masses, were the prey of the larger ones. ~ 

With the fishes were a large number of aquatic carnivorous salaman- 
ders, some of which must have been eight or ten feet in length, and as 
formidably armed as the larger fishes. Others were snake-like in form, 
yet several feet in length, bristling with spines, or protected by thick 
and bony scales. Others still were a few inches in length, very slender 
and delicate, and, as we know by their mutilated fragments, served as 
food for the more powerful. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the Linton deposit is this: 
that in working up some hundreds of tons of the cannel coal which con- 
tains the fishes and amphibians, we have obtained not a fragment of an 
insect, and only a few small and imperfect remains of crustaceans. Mol- 
lusks, too, are entirely absent, no shell of any kind being found there, 
except those of Spirorbis, which is thought to have been an annelid. 
These occur, however, in millions, and we may infer from the multitudes 
of these delicate organisms that the water they inhabited was quiet, 
warm, and almost stagnant. Whether salt or fresh, we do not know, but 
it seems to me most probable that it was fresh. 

Very few remains of plants have been found in the Linton cannel, and 
these, if leaves, are skeletonized, showing their long maceration in water. 
In this, as in many other respects, the Linton deposit is strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of Mazon Creek, Illinois, which has yielded a large num- 
ber of insects, crustaceans, and plants, and very few fishes and amphibians. 

The entire distinctness of the fossils found in the two localities referred 
to—though they are of nearly the same geological age—further illus- 
trates the richness of the fauna of the Coal Measure epoch, and teaches 
us that what we see of it, varied and interesting as it is, can give us but 
a very imperfect idea of the life of the Coal period. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ERIE COUNTY AND THE 
ISLANDS. 


BY J. 8S. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting features in the surface geology of Erie county 
are the splendid series of glacial markings inscribed on the Corniferous 
limestone in and about Sandusky City, the lake ridges which traverse 
the county from east to west, and the remarkable petrifying fountains, 
known as the Castalia Springs. The first two of these are but local exhibi- 
tions of phenomena which are wide-spread, and are the results of causes 
which, in their general action, are considered in a special chapter devoted 
to Surface Geology. The features to which I refer will, therefore, be only 
briefly described in this sketch, as the manner in which they have been 
produced will be better understood by referring to the fuller exposition: 
of the subject given in the chapter cited. 

In its topography, Erie county is without any strongly marked features. 
The surface, to the eye, seems nearly level, while, in fact, it forms a 
gentle slope from the south line of the county, where it has an elevation. 
of 150 feet above the Lake to the lake level. This monotony of surface 
has been produced by the planing action of the great glacier that exca- 
vated the basin of Lake Erie; not only that basin which now holds the: 
water, but the greater one of which the southern boundary is the water-. 
shed between the Lake andthe Ohio. Hrie county, therefore, lies near the: 
bottom of this greater basin, and the great ice mass which filled it, moving, 
from the north-east to the south-west, ground down the underlying rocks: 
to a nearly uniform surface. The outlines of the lake shore have been: 
apparently determined by the same great cause. The general bearing of 
the south shore of Lake Erie is essentially the same from near Buffalo to. 
the mouth of the Huron river. There the coast line forms a large angle 
with its former course, and stretches, with only local variations, directly 
from Huron to the mouth of the Maumee. By a glance at this map, 
however, it will be seen that the west end of Lake Erie is blocked up 
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with islands, and that a series of these islands stretches northward from 
Sandusky and forms a barrier which must have offered serious opposition 
to the westward movement of the glacier. The origin of the islands in 
Lake Erie is more fully discussed in the report on Ottawa county than 
it can be here, and it is there shown that they are the remnants, or rather 
most projecting portion of the barrier to which I have alluded, and that 
this barrier was formed by the arch of the strata, known as the Cincin- 
nati axis, and described in detail in the first volume of the report. The 
effect of this ridge, thrown across the lake basin and struck obliquely 
by the moving ice mass, was to deflect that slightly to the south, and 
to cause it to cut the deep notch in the lake shore at the mouth of the 
Huron. The excavation of this point was also facilitated by the com- 
parative softness of the Huron shale which underlies this portion of the 
county. Sandusky Bay is unquestionably one of the channels cut in the 
Cincinnati arch by the glacier moving westward, and it corresponds 
topographically with the channels between the islands from the north, 
all of which are shallow and are cut by the ice out of the solid rock. It 
is possible that the location of the Sandusky Bay channel was deter- 
mined by the course of Sandusky river in former times. As is shown 
elsewhere in this report, we have abundant proof that Lake Erie was 
once a valley traversed by a river which now passes Detroit and flows 
over the falls at Niagara. At that time Sandusky river was a tributary, 
joining the main stream somewhere north and east of its present out- 
let, and it may have formed a valley in this part of its course, which 
was broadened and deepened by the subsequent glacier. The inscrip- 
tion made by the great Lake Erie glacier is very distinctly shown in 
many localities in Erie county, but especially on the Corniferous lime- 
stone in and about the city of Sandusky. Here the grooves and scratches 
which indicate the direction of motion in the ice mass are about 8. 80° 
W., or nearly coincident with the major axis of the Lake. All the 
chief furrows correspond closely in bearing with those so conspicuous on — 
the islands, and were evidently formed by the same ice mass. Another 
set of scratches are, however, seen upon the rock in some places. These 
have a north and south bearing, and were produced, as I have supposed, 
by the great glacier that excavated the basin of Lake Huron. 

The Drift deposits which overlie the glaciated surface in most parts of 
the State have been removed from the greater part of Erie county. The 
bowlder clay is, however, found covering the rock surface in the south- 
ern part of the county. This is, as usual, a blue, or where exposed and 
its iron oxidized, reddish- yellow, unstratified clay, thickly set with 
angular fragments of shale taken from the lake basin. With these are 
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more or fewer, generally small, bowlders, usually ground and striated, 
derived from the crystalline rocks north of the lakes. In this part of 
the county are also found beds of sand and the lake ridges which rest 
upon the bowlder clay. These latter deposits are evidently the effect 
of shore waves, and are in fact old beaches formed when the Lake stood 
much higher than it now does. A good illustration of the mode of 
deposition of such sand banks and ridges is seen on the lake shore 
between Cedar Point and Huron. Here the mouth of Sandusky Bay 
is partially closed by a ridge thrown up by the waves which will ulti- 
mately dike out the Lake from and reclaim a large area formerly covered 
by navigable water. The lake ridges which are found at different eleva- 
tions, running parallel with the lake shore through many counties of 
northern Ohio, are popularly called “lake ridges,” and no better proof 
of the truth of the theory of their origin implied in this name could be 
asked than the example I have cited. Between the ridges and sand- 
hills which stretch east and west, north of Prout’s Station, is a surface 
level to the eye formed by a fine black soil, which covers the limestone 
here presenting a remarkably level surface, and nowhere deeply buried. 
This district was originally prairie, with islands of timber, and has 
proved the most fertile and productive portion of the county. The ori- 
gin of the peculiarities of this district—its monotony of surface; the 
absence of Drift deposits; its sheet of fine, largely organic soil, and its 
prairie character—though so striking, are, it seems to me, not difficult 
of explanation. We have here a broad surface of limestone planed down 
nearly as level as a house floor. This was doubtless once covered with 
Drift clay, but this has been removed by the waves of the Lake when 
they swept over it. Subsequently, when the water of the Lake had been 
withdrawn, this tract was left in a condition similar to that of the upper 
end of Sandusky Bay, or to that of the space behind the barrier east of 
the city, viz., covered with shallow, quiet water, which was gradually 
replaced by a fine sediment, mixed with the remains of the luxuriant 
vegetation that grew there. The result was a sheet of remarkably fine, 
rich soil, having all the characteristics of the prairie soils of the West, 
and, like them, covered with a growth of grass rather than trees. In 
- future ages, when Lake Erie shall be further drained, what is now San- 
dusky Bay will undoubtedly present nearly the same appearance as the 
district under consideration. As the facts observable in this locality 
have a bearing on the theory of the origin of prairies, they are referred 
to in the notes on this subject, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 26, of this report. 
Castalia Springs.—The phenomena presented by Castalia Springs have 
excited considerable curiosity and interest, both on the part of residents 
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of the county and of visitors from other States, and deserve a few words 
of description and explanation. As is known to most persons, at Cas- 
talia a volume of water which forms quite a river flows up from several 
deep orifices in the limestone rock, and supplies in its descent to the 
Lake the motive power for several mills. The water maintains nearly 
the same temperature winter and summer, and its flow is more uniform 
than that of surface streams in the vicinity, though sensibly affected 
by periods of unusual and wide-spread drouth. The water of the springs 
is highly charged with lime, rapidly incrusting any object covered by 
it, and it has deposited a sheet of travertine over an area of several 
square miles in the vicinity. The rock in which the subterranean chan- 
nels are excavated, through which the waters of the springs flow, is the 
Waterlime, the uppermost member of the Silurian system. This is a 
magnesian limestone, in fact, a typical dolomite, containing about forty- 
two per cent. of carbonate of magnesia and fifty-five of carbonate of lime. 
This rock forms on the surface an unbroken sheet, reaching from Cas- 
talia to Logan county, the highest land in the State. The true theory 
of the formation of these springs is simply this: the Helderberg lime- 
stone, like many others, is soluble in atmospheric water containing 
carbonic acid It forms the slope of the watershed, and the drainage 
of the country south from Castalia, passing over and through it, has 
dissolved out a connecting system of channels which are really subter- 
ranean rivers. Castalia Springs are formed at the mouth of one of 
these. Similar springs and underground streams are met with in all 
limestone countries. The table-land of central Kentucky affords innu- 
merable examples of them. This plateau is underlain by a thick mass 
of unusually soluble limestone. The surface water dissolves it away so 
easily that it enlarges every crack it penetrates, and has formed a con- 
nected system of underground channels by which all the drainage of 
the country is effected. The celebrated Mammoth Cave is only one of 
these channels. Along the margin of this plateau there are a great 
number of fountains like Castalia Springs, which mark the mouths of 
the subterranean streams that have been described. Such fountains are 
also common in other countries, and the classical Clitumnus bursts out 
at the foot of a limestone mountain, forming a fountain precisely like 
that of Castalia. | 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The section of the rocks underlying Erie county is, in descending 
order, as follows: 
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In the oil well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion river, the Niagara 
limestone, the Clinton group, and Medina sandstone were penetrated, 
but they nowhere come to the surface within the limits of the county. 
Of the foregoing strata, the first is the sandstone quarried at Amherst 
and Brownhelm, of which the outcrop crosses the east line of the county 
within less than a half mile of the lake shore; thence it sweeps round 
to the south and west, passing through Berlinville, and a little east of 
Norwalk, in Huron county. Within the area lying to the south and east 
of this line the Berea grit underlies most of the surface, but it is very 
generally covered and concealed by the Drift materials; and it is only 
where its more compact and massive portions have resisted the action of 
erosive agents, and these have been left in relief, that it projects above 
the surface. The hills in which the Amherst and Brownhelm quarries 
are located, and the elevation known as Berlin Heights, are all masses of 
this character. They were once blufis upon the shore of the Lake, and 
every where show marks of the action of water and ice. Along the out- 
crop of the Berea grit its softer portions have undoubtedly been most ex- 
tensively eroded, and are now deeply covered by Drift deposits, so that 
probably little of this portion of the area it occupies will furnish valu- 
able quarries of building stone; but as the surface rises and the rocks 
dip toward the south and east it soon passes below the surface, and there 
is every probability that within the townships of Berlinville, Lawrence, 
and Vermilion, the Berea grit will hereafter be quarried in many local- 
ities precisely as it now is at Berea. 

So far as we can judge from the exposures of this rock in Hrie and 
Huron counties, it becomes more shaly toward the south, passing gradu- 
ally into the soft ochery sandstone which represents it at Ashland, Mans- 
field, and further south. 
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Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea sandstone is a bed of shale forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, which is sometimes blue or banded in color, but 
more generally red. This red shale is conspicuously shown in the val- 
ley of the Vermilion, and is exposed at many places in this section of 
the State immediately underlying the Berea sandstone ; it may, therefore, 
serve as an important guide to those who are seeking for the excellent 
quarry stone furnished by that formation. Neither the Berea sandstone 
nor the red shale have in Erie county furnished any fossils; but at Elyria, 
Lorain county, and at Berea and Bedford, Cuyahoga county, a large num- 
ber of remains of mollusks and fishes have been taken from these strata. 

Cleveland Shale—Under the red shale in the banks of the Vermilion 
occurs a black, bituminous shale, here sixty or more feet in thickness. 
This is a constant member of the Waverly or Lower Carboniferous 
group, and forms the base of that series. It is unusually well exposed 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, and I have therefore called it, for conveni- 
ence sake, “the Cleveland shale.” In its lithological characters this 
shale is hardly to be distinguished from the great black shale (the 
Huron shale) which is a member of the Devonian system, and which 
here lies only a little below. Further east, however, they are separated 
by an interval of several hundred feet, and the fossils which they con- 
tain are widely different. In the Cleveland shale are bones, scales, and 
spines of fishes of small size and of Carboniferous types. In the Huron 
shale, on the contrary, we find the remains of fishes of enormous size, of - 
most peculiar structure, and such as clearly belong to the Old Red Sand- 
stone fauna so fully described by Hugh Miller. 

Erie Shale-—The lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Erie county 
is, for the most part, formed by a series of green and blue shales, which 
represent the Chemung and Portage rocks of New York, and belong to 
the Devonian formation. These shales thin out rapidly westward, and 
cease to be recognizable beyond the point under consideration. In the 
valley of the Cuyahoga they are exposed to the depth of one hundred 
and forty feet, and have there yielded the most characteristic fossils of 
the Chemung. 

The upper layers of the Huron shale are interstratified with the lower 
ones of the Erie in the north-eastern portion of the State, as we learn by 
borings made at Cleveland and further east. Some traces of this inter- 
locking may be seen at Monroeville, where the well sunk at the railroad 
station cuts some blue as well as black shales. South of this point, how- 
ever, the Erie shale has not been recognized, and it probably reaches but. 
a little way back from the lake shore. | 

Huron Shale-—This is a name we have given to the great mass of black 
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shale designated by the first Geological Board as ‘‘the black slate,” and 
of which the outcrop forms a belt which extends entirely across the 
State, from Hrie to Scioto county. This is the shale which forms the 
banks of the Huron river at Monroeville and below. It is not here a homo- 
geneous black shale, as there are some gray, argillaceous layers inter- 
stratified with the more carbonaceous portions. The greater part of it 
is, however, black, and highly bituminous, containing ten per cent. or 
more of combustible matter. From this bitumen, by slow spontaneous 
distillation, petroleum is evolved, and flows out in oil springs at a great 
number of localities. The process of distillation also gives rise to the 
gaseous hydro-carbons, and gas springs areeven more abundant than oil 
springs over the outcrop of this formation. 

The Huron shale in some places contains many concretions of impure 
limestone, of which hundreds may be seen at Monroeville, where they 
have washed out of the river banks. These concretions are sometimes 
almost absolutely spherical; and because of their geometric regularity 
they have been collected as objects of curiosity by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity—often serving as ornamental caps to gate-posts, etc. Some of 
these concretions contain the bones or teeth of huge fishes, first discoy- 
ered in the same formation at Delaware by Mr. Hertzer, and, from its 
formidable character, called Dinichthys (terrible fish). 

_ Two species of this genus have been found in Ohio—one at Delaware, 
near the base of the Huron shale, and named after its discoverer, Dinich- 
thys Hertzert ; the other from the summit of the formation in Sheffield, 
Lorain county, and this I have named Dinichthys Terrelli, to commemorate 
the services rendered to science by Mr. Jay Terrell, to whose zeal and 
intelligence we owe all the best specimens yet obtained. Both these re- 
markable fishes will be found described in the paleontological portion of 
this report. Numerous fragments of the great bones of Dinichthys have 
been broken out of the concretions which have fallen from the shale 
banks of Huron river, but the specimens yet obtained from these are too 
imperfect to show to which species they belong. Little effort has been 
made to collect at this point, and it is probable that careful search would 
be rewarded by the discovery of some specimens of great interest. 

As nearly as we can determine, the thickness of the Huron shale in 
this part of the State is about three hundred feet. 

Hamilton Grouwp.—At Prout’s Station and Deep Cut, on the Sandusky, 
Mansfield and Newark Railroad, the base of the Huron shale is exposed, 
and beneath it are seen layers of light, cherty, and bluish, marly lime- 
stone, which are the representatives of the Hamilton group of New York. 
Here the formation has become insignificant in dimensions, compared 
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with what it is further east; for it is not more than twenty feet in thick- 
ness, while in central New York the Hamilton group is twelve hundred 
feet thick. There is no mistaking the equivalence of these strata, how- 
ever, for they are full of fossils. At Prout’s Station the following species 
are found, viz.: Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Strophodonta 
demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Heliophyllum Halli, Phacops bufo, etc., etc., 
the most characteristic fossils of the Hamilton. 

The Hamilton beds mentioned above are not always present; as at 
Belville, the Huron shale may be seen resting directly upon the Cornif- 
erons limestone, here presenting the lithological characters of the San- 
dusky quarry stone, and containing great numbers of Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica and other well-known Corniferous fossils. 

From the softness of the Hamilton limestone in Erie county, as well 
as from its inconsiderable dimensions, it forms no well-marked line of 
outcrop, but it will be often detected in sections which include the base 
of the Huron shale and the top of the Corniferous limestone. It may be 
said to underlie a very narrow belt of territory, extending south-westerly 
from. the lake shore, at a point half way between Sandusky and Huron, 
to the Lake Shore Railroad, midway between Monroeville and Bellevue. 

The section exposed at Deep Cut is as follows: 


‘1. Huron shale; base. 
2. Hamilton limestone, ferruginous and cherty, with crinoids ( Ancy- 


FROG, C1NGS)) BWAKEL COTE Slo5occ0009 50000008 000000 600050000 HdadOBINS CaFECAEC 50000 10 feet. 
3. Hamilton marl, with Phacops bufo, Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia 
Hamiltonensis, Athyris spiriferoides, etc. ; base not seen .............. 20? “ 


The Corniferous limestone appears on lower ground near, but the con- 
nection is not seen. 

Over the outcrop of the Hamilton cherty limestone a lake ridge is seen, 
with a nucleus of unworn blocks, chiefly of Hamilton limestone. The 
railroad has here an elevation of 135 feet above the Lake; the ridge is 
145 to 150 feet. Broken ridges and knolls of sand, evidently one of the 
old lake beaches, form a distinct belt in this vicinity. 

Corniferous Limestone.—The most interesting, and perhaps the most 
important, formation in Erie county is the Corniferous limestone. This 
is the rock underlying Sandusky City, that which forms Marblehead, 
Kelly’s Island, Middle Island, etc.; the source from which the greater 
part of the lime used in northern Ohio is derived, and a rock scarcely 
less extensively employed as a building stone than the Berea grit. The 
upper portion of the Corniferous limestone is blue in color, and lies in 
thin strata. It is this subdivision of the formation that is opened in the 
quarries at Sandusky, and which furnishes the blue limestone known 
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as the “Sandusky stone,” and largely used for building, paving, and flag- 
ging at Sandusky and elsewhere. The lower portion is light-colored, 
and much more massive, and is that quarried at Kelly’s Island and 
Marblehead. The fossils of the Corniferous limestone are exceedingly 
numerous and of great interest. Like most other limestones, this has 
been derived from the decomposition of organic structures, and in many 
places it is almost altogether made up of corals and shells. In chemical 
composition it is a magnesian limestone, containing twenty per cent. or 
more of magnesia. This peculiarity has been quoted as objectionable in 
its adaptation to the manufacture of lime; but, on the contrary, it is 
benefited by this ingredient, the magnesia making it slower in setting, 
“less hot,” as the masons say, and therefore much more manageable. 
The Corniferous limestone has been so fully described in the first vol- 
ume of our report, both as regards its physical characters and fossils, 
that little need be here said of its general relations. It is proper, how- 
ever, that I should here refer to the views advanced by Prof. Winchell 
in the reports on Delaware and Paulding counties, and which are not 
quite in accordance with those I have expressed in regard to the age of the 
upper, or Sandusky, member of the Corniferous limestone. It is claimed 
by Prof. Winchell that because it contains certain mollusks that are usu- 
ally called Hamilton fossils, such as Cyrtta Hamiltonensis, Sprrifera mucro- 
nata, and Athyris spiriferoides, it must necessarily be Hamilton; but with 
the exception of Spirifera mucronata, which I have never found in the for- 
mation except at its very summit, all the other Hamilton fossils found in 
the Sandusky limestone are such as are also found in the Corniferous of 
New York, and therefore they constitute no reliable evidence of the 
Hamilton age of the deposit. On the contrary, the Sandusky limestone 
contains quite a large number of fossils which are not only common in 
the lower, or Kelly’s Island, subdivision of the Corniferous, but are re- 
garded as characteristic fossils of the Corniferous in New York, and are 
not found in the Hamilton. We also have in the Sandusky limestone 
all the remarkable fossil fishes—alluded to further on, and more fully de- 
scribed in our paleontological reports—which form the most striking 
features of the fauna of the Lower Corniferous (Kelly’s Island and Co- 
lumbus) limestone. None of these have ever been met with in the 
Hamilton of New York. The Corniferous mollusks alluded to above as 
found in the Sandusky limestone are Spirifera acuminata, S. gregaria, S. 
macra, Pentamerus aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, 
etc. Of these, only the first has ever been found in the Hamilton, and 
this, perhaps, but in a single instance in New York, while it is locally 
nearly as abundant in the Sandusky as in the Kelley’s Island limestone. 
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The insufficiency of the evidence upon which the conclusion is based 
that the Sandusky limestone belongs to the Hamilton group will be seen 
from the range of most of the fossils which form this evidence. For ex- 
ample, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis is found throughout the Corniferous, Hamil- 
ton,and Chemung. The same is true of Atrypa aspera. Atrypa reticularis 
ranges from the Clinton tothe Chemung. Althyris spiriferoides is found 
throughout the Corniferous and Hamilton groups. I should also say that 
Cyrtia Hamiltonensis occurs in abundance at Sylvania, at the very base 
of the Corniferous group, and I have well-marked specimens from that 
locality obtained by Mr. Gilbert in limestone that was somewhat inter- 
stratified with the Oriskany. 

This subject will be found discussed more at length in Vol. L., Part L, 
pp. 144-149, and the reader is also referred to the reports on Delaware and 
Paulding counties by Prof. N. H. Winchell, contained in this volume, and 
to that of Mr. S. K. Gilbert on Lucas county, Vol. I., Part I., p. 576. 

The fossil fishes of the Corniferous limestone have attracted more or 
less attention from geologists for many years. They are now chiefly ob- 
tained from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and Marblehead, in the 
Lower Corniferous limestone; in those of Sandusky and Delaware, from 
the upper member, or Sandusky limestone. My attention was first called 
to them by Dr. E. 8. Lane, of Sandusky, as early as 1850. Since then a 
great number of fine specimens have been obtained from the Sandusky 
quarries by Dr. Lane, Dr. A. H. Agard, and Mr. L. P. Wheelock. These 
represent quite a number of genera and species, which are figured and 
described in the paleontological portions of this and the preceding vol- 
ume. The following is a list of such fossil fishes as have been found at 
Sandusky and on the islands : 
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Of these, the first two are the most common and conspicuous, and will 
be recognized from a few words of popular description by all who have 
seen collections of fossils taken from the Sandusky limestone. 
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Of Macropetalichthys the only portion yet found is the cranium. This 
is composed of a number of geometrical plates of which the external 
surface is beautifully tubercled. It is known to most of the quarrymen, 
and by them it is generally regarded as the carapace of a turtle. It is, 
however, in fact, the cranium of a large fish, as any one will plainly see 
if they will take the trouble to compare with it the cranium of our 


common sturgeon. No teeth have been found connected with the cranial 


bones of Macropetalichthys, though many heads apparently complete have 
been discovered. J have, therefore, been led to conclude that, like the 
sturgeon, this fish was toothless. 

Onychodus was an equally large fish, of which the cranial bones were 
much more numerous and easily separated, so that they are generally 
found detached and scattered through the rock. The jaws of this fish 
are not unfrequently met with. They are a foot or more in length, and 
are studded with teeth along the upper margin. The most singular fea- 
ture in the structure of this fish is formed by a crest of seven large, 
curved, pointed teeth, which, attached to an arch of bone, were inserted 
between the extremities of the under jaw, apparently acting like the 
prow of aram. These teeth are quite abundant in the Sandusky lime- 
stone, the smaller and more curved ones somewhat resembling the claw 
of some of the cat tribe, a resemblance which suggested the name I have 
given to the genus—claw-tooth. 

Oriskany Sandstone.—Beneath the Corniferous limestone, on the Penin- 
sula, and near Castalia, a thin band of sandstone is visible. This holds 
the position of the Oriskany sandstone in New York, and though it has 
here yielded no Oriskany fossils, they are said to have been obtained 
from it in Indiana; and there is little doubt, therefore, that it should be 
regarded as the equivalent of the Oriskany sandstone. 

Waterlime.—The upper portion of the Silurian system is, in Ohio, rep- 
resented by the Waterlime and Salina formations. Of these, the Water- 
lime is the uppermost and by far the most conspicuous. It underlies a 
larger portion of Ohio than any other formation except the Coal Meas- 
ures. It composes all of Catawba Island, Put-in-Bay, and the other 
islands of that group. LHrie county just reaches the edge of the Water- 
lime area, and, as has been mentioned, it is in this rock that the subter- 
ranean channel is excavated through which flows the stream of water 
that forms Castalia Spring. 

The Waterlime group is probably about one hundred feet in thickness. 
The upper portion is a nearly pure dolomite, the lower an argillaceous 
limestone, some of which is well adapted to the manufacture of hydraulic: 
lime. 

13 
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Salina Group.—The Waterlime is immediately underlain by a series 
of calcareous shales and beds of gypsum, which apparently represent the 
Onondaga Salt group of New York. The gypsum quarries worked by 
Mr. George A. Marsh on Sandusky Bay lie within the limits of Ottawa 
county, but the same formation extends under Sandusky, where it has 
been reached in boring wells for oil, at too great a depth, however, to be 
profitably worked. These beds of gypsum also form the bottom of the 
Lake off the south point of Put-in-Bay Island, so that they apparently 
underlie a large area in this vicinity. They deserve to be carefully 
sought for, as they may be found in localities where they will be readily 
accessible. From the continuity of the surface clays, this exploration, 
however, can only be effected by boring. The gypsum of Sandusky is 
of excellent quality, and the quantity is apparently inexhaustible. 


About ten thousand tons per annum are produced at the quarries of 
Mr. Marsh. * 


* The gypsum occurs at Mr. Marsh’s quarries in horizontal strata, of which the 
upper is covered by Drift clay, has been very much eroded, and its normal thickness 
is not determinable. This is underlain by a stratum of limestone one foot in thick- 
ness, beneath which is another stratum of snowy gypsum six feet in thickness. 
Below this is another limestone band one foot in thickness, and a third stratum of 
snowy gypsum, which has been excavated to the depth of about six feet and has 
not been passed through. The subjoined wood-cut will give a better idea of the 
deposit than any verbal description: 
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A. Drift clay, 5-12 feet. D. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet. 
B. Snowy gypsum, 0-5 feet. E. Limestone, 1 foot. 
C. Limestone, 1 foot. F. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet. 


‘The bands of limestone interstratified with the beds of gypsum in the above section 
afford conclusive evidence that the gypsum was not produced by the action of acidu- 
-lated waters on limestone. This theory of the genesis of gypsum has been advocated 

by high authority, but all the great deposits which I have seen were certainly not 
formed in this way, but rather by precipitation from basins of water charged with 
Salt, sulphate of lime, ete. 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The mineral staples of Erie county consist of— 

Ist. Building Stone.—No portion of the State is more abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent building materials than that immediately about 
Sandusky. The Amherst sandstone, which is known, and I can almost 
say used, all over the United States, reaches into Erie county, and, though 
not yet quarried there to any considerable extent, may perhaps become 
hereafter an important contributor to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

The Sandusky limestone is also highly prized as a building material, 
and its capability of supplying suitable stone for large and handsome 
structures is illustrated in the splendid high school building and vari- 
ous other edifices at Sandusky, as well as churches, stores, and residences 
at Toledo, Cleveland, etc. 

The quarries of the Corniferous at Marblehead and Kelly’s Island 
are in Ottawa county, but the strata worked there underlie all of Erie 
county, and may be reached at various points with little trouble. The 
same beds of the Corniferous furnish quick-lime not inferior in quality 
to any manufactured in the State, so that lime may be specified as one 
of the important mineral staples of the county. 

For certain purposes a carbonate of lime is required purer than that 
furnished by the Corniferous limestone. This may be supplied in abun- 
dance by the travertine from Castalia Springs, of which I give two 
analyses made by my assistant in the School of Mines, Mr. G. L. Baxter: 
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2d. Oz Shales—The carbonaceous matter contained in the Huron 
shale is equivalent in heating power to that of a thick seam of coal, but 
up to the present time we have not discovered any mode of making that 
source of power available except by distilling oil or gas from it. Both 
these useful substances are constantly being evolved from this great car- 
bonaceous mass by spontaneous distillation, and it is possible that they 
may be hereafter, when the supply of petroleum from wells has failed, 
artificially generated from this source so cheaply as to pay a profit to the. 
manufacturer. It is also worth remembering that further east along the 
Lake shore, as at Erie, Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, New York, the spon-: 
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taneous flow of carbureted hydrogen gas from the Huron shale has been 
extensively utilized. Fredonia was for many years exclusively, and still 
is partially, lighted by natural gas, and at Erie wells sunk for the pur- 
pose are supplying combustible gas which is being successfully applied 
to the heating and lighting of residences and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The gypsum and hydraulic lime of the Waterlime and Salina groups 
should, perhaps, be enumerated among the mineral resources of Hrie 
county, as, though not found upon the surface, they lie not far below. 
The quantity and accessibility of these materials are, however, yet so 
much in doubt that no one would be justified in anticipating a great 
increase in the wealth of the county from this source. 

In concluding this report, it affords me pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock, and Hon. D. C. 
Richmond, for valuable assistance rendered in my explorations of the 
county. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLANDS IN LAKE ERIE. 


Although forming part of two counties, the islands in Lake Erie con- 
stitute a group which it has been more convenient to study together, as, 
topographically, they are dependent on a common cause, and, geologically, 
are so closely connected as to be best considered in one view. 

The number of islands in the west end of Lake Erie is considerable, 
and they are scattered over an extensive area. All the larger ones, how- 
ever, are so closely approximated as to be visible from a single stand- 
point. The largest of all these islands is Point Pelé, of which the area 
is about 11,000 acres; the next largest, Kelly’s Island, contains about 
8,000 acres; Put-in-Bay Island, 1,500 acres. North and Middle Bass 
Islands, Sugar Island, Middle Island, Rattlesnake Island, Ballast Island, 
Gibraltar, Green Island, and Starve Island, are all much smaller. Mid- 
dle Island and Point Pelé Island lie north of the Canadian line. All 
these islands are formed out of the solid limestone rock, apparently by 
glacial action, and are separated by channels of no great depth, of which 
the rock bottoms (when they are not covered with Drift clay), like the 
islands themselves, every where bear the inscription of the ice masses 
which once moved over them. 

A deep channel connects Lake Huron with Lake Erie, now for the 
most part concealed by Drift clays with which it is filled. Just what the 
outlines and depth of this channel are, has not yet been correctly ascer- 
tained; but the borings made for oil at Enniskillen and Bothwell, in 
Canada West, show that the clay which occupies it has in some places a 
depth of two hundred feet. Borings made at Detroit show that a mass 
of Drift material underlies the city to the depth of more than one hun- 
dred feet below the surface of Detroit River. This deep channel appar- 
ently connects with the basin of Lake Erie north of the islands that 
have been mentioned, and south of it all the western portion of the Lake 
is comparatively shallow. Here and there masses of limestone project 
above the surface, and form, beside the group of islands already men- 
tioned, the Hast, West, and Middle Sisters, the Hen and Chickens, etc. 
The surfaces of all these islands are plowed and furrowed, and afford, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous examples of glacial markings to be found in 
the country. 

Most of these glacial furrows have a bearing nearly coincident with 
the longer axis of Lake Hrie, showing that the ice masses by which they 
were formed moved in that line. The evidence is no less conclusive that 
the motion was from the east end of the Lake toward the west. This is 
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shown by the general contour of the islands, their eastern sides being 
more sloped and cut away than the western, and not unfrequently 
masses of rock will be found broken and unworn on the western sides, 
showing that they were in the lee of the moving mass of ice. The 
direction of the movement is, however, still more distinctly shown on 
those portions of the glaciated surface which contain masses of flint. 
These have resisted the ice action to a greater degree than the surround- 
ing limestone, though they are found more or less worn or broken on 
their eastern sides, while a longer or shorter trail of limestone shows the 
protecting power of the flint. Beautiful examples of this kind are re- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert on West Sister Island, and a photograph of a block 
taken from that island will be copied to illustrate the chapter on the 
Drift which forms part of this volume. The margins of most of the 
islands have been more or less cut away by the action of the waves, so 
that the glacial markings are destroyed or removed; but in a few in- 
stances—as on the north side of Kelly’s Island and the south of Put-in- 
Bay—the sides of the rocky masses have been protected from wave 
action, and still exhibit their original form and character. Here we find 
evidence that the ice not only passed over every portion of the islands, 
but molded itself to their sides in such a way as to scar and furrow 
them quite as distinctly as the level surfaces. In one instance, a perpen- 
dicular wall, composed of layers of unequal hardness, has been fluted or 
beaded like a cornice, and even cut under, so as to present an overhang- 
ing shelf planed on its under as well as on its upper side. Such ex- 
amples afford positive proof that the cutting away of the limestone was 
effected by glacial and not by iceberg action; and it is impossible that 
any one should study the surfaces of these islands without becoming a 
convert to the glacial theory, for every phase of the excavations effected 
in those rocks over which glaciers have moved is repeated here in all the 
most striking details. 

The reason why the western portion of Lake Erie is so much more 
shallow than the eastern, and why that portion is studded with islands, 
is simply this: by a reference to the geological map of Ohio it will be 
seen that the line of the Cincinnati axis of upheaval passes through the 
western end of the Lake, and along this axis the rocks are raised up in a 
great fold, and the solid masses of the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
limestone come to the surface. Hast of this arch the surface is underlain 
for a long distance by soft shales (Huron and Hrie) of Devonian age. 
These have yielded readily to the erosive power of the glacier, and have 
been cut away to form the principal portion of the lake basin. When 
the moving ice mass reached the line of the Cincinnati arch it encoun- 
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tered a formidable barrier in the strata of limestone of which that arch 
is mainly composed. Hence this portion of the lake basin was less 
deeply excavated, and the most prominent or the most resistant masses 
of limestone have been left in relief, and now project above the surface 
of the Lake. It is probable, also, that the channels between the islands 
are in part due to surface erosion, for we have evidence that all the 
region about the islands was for a long period entirely above drainage. 
This is proven not only by the deeply excavated channels of all the 
streams which flow into the Lake, as Grand River, the Cuyahoga, Black 
River, the Huron, Portage, Maumee, and so on. All these streams now 
enter the Lake from one hundred to two hundred feet above their ancient 
beds, and when they flowed in their now deeply buried rocky channels 
Lake Erie had no existence as a lake, but was a valley traversed by De- 
troit River, which flowed north of Point Pelé Island at least two hundred 
feet below the present lake level, and received the streams I have men- 
tioned as its tributaries. We have other evidence that the country 
about the islands was once all dry land in the caves upon those islands, 
which were ancient subterranean water-courses, and are excavated con- 
siderably below the lake surface. 


SOIL AND VEGETATION. 


In most parts of the islands the rocks of which they are composed are 
covered with a greater or less thickness of Drift clay. This, when ex- 
posed to the air, is brown, or chocolate color, from the oxidation of its 
contained iron, and, like much of the bowlder clay on the main land, is 
filled with minute fragments of the rocks which have been excavated 
to form the lake basin, mainly Huron and Erie shale. With these are 
pebbles—rarely bowlders—of crystalline rock, evidently brought from 
the north. The clay also contains great numbers of fossils plainly de- 
rived from the Hamilton rocks. The most abundant of these is the 
Spirifera mucronata, generally worn and rounded, as though transported 
some distance from its place of origin. In a few localities, as in the 
westerly side of Put-in-Bay Island, there are heavy masses of gravel and 
bowlders, mostly of remote origin, and which, perhaps, deserve to be con- 
sidered as moraines. 

The soil of the islands is partly derived from the disintegration of the 
underlying rocks, and partly from the Drift clay. It is, therefore, highly 
charged with lime, and has proved to be so well adapted to the culture of 
the grape that nearly all the cultivated portions are laid out in vine- 
yards. The success of the grape culture on the islands has also been de- 
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pendent in part upon the equable climate which they enjoy, and which 
they owe to the broad expanse of water surrounding them. The summer 
is longer upon the islands than upon the main land, and frosts are much 
less likely, in spring and fall, to injure blossoms or prevent the ripening of 
fruit. The mildness of the climate is also shown by the presence and 
luxurious growth of many plants which belong to the flora of the south- 
ern portions of the State. 

In the condition of nature, the islands were covered with a dense forest 
and undergrowth, from which had accumulated an unusual thickness of 
humus, and this has given them their extraordinary fertility. Another 
peculiarity of the islands, depending probably both on the peculiarities 
of the climate and the calcareous quality of the soil, is the vast numbers 
of land-shells found upon them. Several species of Helix, which are 
somewhat rare on the main land CZ. soltaria and H. multilineata), occur 
here in such abundance that the soil in some localities is whitened by 
and largely composed of their shells. 

When first visited by the whites, the margins and many of the more 
rocky portions of the islands were covered with a dense growth of red 
cedar. This has been now entirely cut away, largely by plunderers, and 
nought but the stumps remain to witness to the unusual size of the trees 
which formerly flourished there. The primeval forest was, however, 
composed, for the most part, of white oak, and this, when cut away (if the 
area is not immediately placed under cultivation), is followed by a dense 
growth of sumach, which attains here greater dimensions than I have 
elsewhere seen; and it is probable that, from the value of their bark in 
tanning and their luxuriant growth, these trees might prove a crop 
scarcely less remunerative than any now raised on the islands. The 
lower and more level parts of the surface formerly sustained a very heavy 
growth of maples and hickory, and here, as elsewhere, the first was thickly 
interwoven by vines of the wild grape, which, by their size and luxuri- 
ance, were prophetic of the success that has followed the introduction of 
cultivated varieties. 


KELLY’S ISLAND. 


Geological Structure.—Kelly’s Island and Middle Island are composed 
entirely of Corniferous limestone, as they lie in the line of the belt of 
outcrop of this formation which passes northward through Columbus, 
Delaware, and Sandusky. Only the lower, or Columbus, division of the 
Corniferous limestone is shown on these BING ule upper, or Sandusky, 
limestone having been entirely removed. 

On Kelly’s Island the limestone has been extensively quarried for 
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many years; and these quarries have been the chief sources of the sup- 
ply of lime to all the cities on the eastern shore of the Lake. Hardly 
any lime is manufactured here, but the stone is exported and burned in 
the immediate proximity of the markets, and where fuel is more abund- 
ant. The quarries of Messrs. Kelly, Huntington, Carpenter, and G. W. 
Calkins are quite largely worked, and have formed the basis of the prin- 
cipal business on the island. The greater part of the stone produced is 
used for lime and flux in the furnaces of northern Ohio. It is usually 
sold by the cord, and varies in price from three to five dollars per cord. 

The most elevated portion of the island is on the northern side, where 
a local summit rises to sixty feet above the Lake. Here isa magnificent 
display of glacial markings, such as deserve especial notice, from the 
fact that they are inscribed on the vertical as well as on the horizontal 
surfaces. 

Still more interesting glacial grooves have recently been uncovered 
at the quarry of Mr. Calkins. Mr. J. W. Dunn, foreman of the quarries, 
has had them photographed, so that though the originals will be soon 
destroyed, the copies will remain. 

The limestone on Kelly’s Island furnishes a large number of the char- 
acteristic fossils of the Corniferous group, of which examples may be 
found in most of the collections in the country. Many remarkably fine 
Specimens obtained in the quarries of Mr. Norman Kelly have been care- 
fully preserved by him; and we owe to his intelligence and courtesy a 
number of those of which figures adorn the plates of the paleontological 
portion of this report. | 

‘Middle Island, as has been mentioned, lies within Canadian territory. 
It is of limited area (seventy acres), and rises but little above the sur- 
face of the Lake. It is, however, a locality of much interest to the geolo- 
gist, as, in addition to the fine exhibition which it affords of glacial 
marking, it is, perhaps, the richest in fossils of all the group of islands. 
The Corniferous limestone here resembles, in its lithological characters 
and the abundance of its fossils, the exposure at the falls of the Ohio; 
and here, as there, we seem to be standing on an ancient coral reef. The 
corals of Middle Island include a large number of species, many of which 
were of gigantic dimensions. Some of these grew in dome-shaped masses, 
like the Astreas and Meandrinas of our present tropical seas. I have seen 
on Middle Island specimens of Cyathophyllum rugosum, Eridophyllum, and 
Strombodes ten and even twelve feet in diameter. 2 

All the islands of Lake Erie west of the two I have mentioned are 
composed of the Waterlime group, and on Put-in-Bay, North and Middle 
Bass, Rattlesnake, and Green Islands, we have some of the best exposures 
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of this formation to be found in the State. The group of islands which 
cluster around Put-in-Bay are separated by narrow channels, and seem 
originally to have formed a single mass. The limestone of which they 
are composed exhibits evidences of having been lifted and shattered, 
and the relief of these masses is, probably, in part, due to upheaval. 
As has been before stated, these islands lie in the track of the Cincinnati 
arch, and it would seem that there had been some disturbance long sub- 
sequent to the original upheaval. The evidences of this disturbance are 
seen in the irregularity of the bedding of the limestone, and in belts 
along which it appears to have been completely shattered, and subse- 
quently re-cemented; as in these belts large fragments are not unfre- 
quently seen standing at right angles to their former position, which is 
distinctly marked by their stratification. It would also seem that along 
these lines of fracture several thermal springs once arose to the surface, 
for we here find the interstices of the brecciated rock not unfrequently 
filled with masses of calc spar, sulphate of baryta, sulphate of strontia, 
and native sulphur. 

We nowhere get upon the island a complete section of the Waterlime 
group, as its upper portion and junction with the Oriskany and Cornifer- 
ous are buried in the channel between Kelly’s Island and Put-in-Bay. 
At the southern point of Put-in-Bay Island, however, we have the base 
of the Waterlime and an exposure of the upper part of the Salina. The 
section at this point is as follows: 


1. Gray brecciated limestone, massive, and without fossils........ 30 feet. 
2, Cream-colored, thin-bedded limestone .............. ccsssesee seoeccees Si bON if ues 
3. Gray brecciated limestone, similar to No. 1, containing im- 

mense numbers of Leperditia aid... ..i....10cesevs socces coceee sosees Sie 
4. Thin-bedded, dove-colored, or gray, laminated, earthy lime- 

stone, with fossils; used for waterlime...............2ceceeeseee one IBS 
5. Blue, earthy, massive limestone, weathering chocolate, with- 

out tossilsWatlake evel ics ccccsc ccs coe cecleccssecnsonenececcecince NO 


In the foregoing section the last number belongs to the Salina group, 
and its surface marks the junction between the Salina and the Waterlime. 
Just off South Point the anchors of vessels frequently drag up masses 
of gypsum, which shows that the Lake bottom is composed of that mate- 
rial. On the Peninsula, eight miles distant, the gypsum comes to the 
surface, and is extensively worked. Here it is overlain by blue, earthy 
limestone, similar in character to the limestone exposed on Put-in-Bay 
Island. 
At the northern end of the island last mentioned, the dip being in 
this direction, higher beds of the Waterlime group are exposed. These 
are similar in character to those of South Point, viz., massive and brec- 
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ciated layers, intersected by thin sheets of laminated limestone. These 
latter, at Peach Point, have furnished large numbers of fossils which 
serve to identify accurately the formation with the Waterlime of New 
York. These are, Hurypterus remipes, Spirifer plicatus, and Leperditia alta. 

The rock composing Ruttlesnake Island, Middle Bass, Sugar Island, 
etc., is precisely similar to that which forms the mass of Put-in-Bay Is- 
land; and, therefore, the geology of those islands requires no detailed 
description. I should mention, however, that on North Bass there were 
obtained from a well sunk for water some unusually fine masses of 
crystallized celestine; and on Rattlesnake Island I procured a large 
quantity of fluor spar in brown crystals. Green Island also deserves 
special notice, as it has furnished nearly all the fine specimens of crys- 
tallized celestine which have been obtained in this country—much finer, 
indeed, than are known to exist any where else in the world. The 
celestine here occurs in masses of many tons weight, filling pockets and 
fissures in the limestone. This island is a light-house station, and be- 
longs to the United States Government. If possessed by private parties, 
it is quite possible that the strontian might be profitably worked, to 
meet the demand for the nitrate of strontia, which forms the red fire of 
theaters and of pyrotechnical displays. The splendid crystals of celes- 
tine obtained from Green or Strontian Island are found studding the 
walls of cavities. They are sometimes met with as large as one’s hand, 
and almost perfectly transparent throughout. 

The cavernous character of the Waterlime group has been referred to 
in another part of this report. Of this we have striking examples in 
the group of islands now under consideration, and in the neighboring 
peninsula and highlands. The surface of Put-in-Bay Island shows a 
great number of depressions, or “sink-holes,” which are nothing else 
than caves of which the rooofs have fallen in; and it seems probable 
that nearly the whole mass of the island is honey-combed by subterra- 
nean galleries. Several of these have been entered, and two of them 
constitute the chief curiosities of the island for the numerous visitors 
who make this a place of summer resort. One of these, ‘‘ Perry’s Cave,” 
as it is called, has special geological interest. It is plainly a subter- 
ranean channel of drainage, like most caves in these limestone rocks, 
which are generally filled with the water of the Lake. The water which 
stands in this cave is known to have the same level as that of the lake 
surface without, and it rises and falls with all the temporary oscillations 
of level which the Lake undergoes. The lower portion of the cave is now 
completely submerged, and how deeply it sinks, or whither it leads, is 
not known. The part which is above the water-line was formerly hung 
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with stalactites, and the floor covered with stalagmites, many of which 
still remain. These, as is well known, are formed by the dripping from 
the roof of water holding lime in solution, and the precipitation of this 
lime both on roof and floor. This precipitation could, of course, only 
take place in air, and would be impossible in a gallery filled with water. 
But during the last summer the interesting discovery has been made by 
Capt. John Brown (who resides on the island, and has given much atten- 
tion to its geology) that the floor of the cave was studded with stalag- 
mites far below the present level of the Lake. This shows very palpably 
(what is, however, taught by the very existence of the cave) that the lake 
level was once much lower than at present, and that all that part of the 
cave which is now under water was once filled with air, through which 
the water dripped from roof to floor, precipitating its lime, as is now 
done in the upper portions of the caver | 

The limestone of which Put-in-Bay and the adjacent islands are form- 
ed, as proved by our numerous analyses, is nearly a typical dolomite— 
that is, it contains more than 40 per cent. of magnesia. This composi- 
tion of the stone has been cited as proof that it was unfit for the manu- 
facture of lime; but, as a matter of fact, the lime which is most esteemed 
in the southern part of Ohio, and in many other portions of the country, 
has nearly the same composition as that obtained from the Put-in-Bay 
Island stone. For example, the lime most esteemed in Cincinnati, de- 
rived from the Niagara group, and obtained at Springfield, Yellow 
Springs, and Cedarville, has almost the composition of the Put-in-Bay 
waterlime, as will be seen by the table of analysis given below. The 
lime preferred above all others in the city of New York is that manufac- 
tured from the Sing Sing marble, which is a typical dolomite, contain- 


ing— 
Warbonmateyor Wives os ees oS UES Raa Ee eee 53.24 
Carbonate OhpMaACNeslait loc icc .oeotes isco seeee eee en eewecssGececuseeetee ctnen Lecmeas 45.89 
SLT CAAT ASAT UTNE Me EN EC TRIAS Dea a aig one SR aes ate ee 87 


100.00 


ANALYSES oF THE Massive Beps or THE WATERLIME Group, Purt-1n-Bay IsLAND, 
MADE BY Pror. EK. W. Roov. 


1 2 a 4 
Garbonatevon lime Heyy t eee ee 49.03 55.40 54.23 63.37 
Carbonate of Magnesia.........sceee 41.64 42.37 44,98 32.57 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... 0.40 0.30 0.56 0.40 
Insoluble residue ...... ..ccccces seseos cee 0.30 0.29 0.74. 0.33 
OSS HO WAI SIMIGTOMM esc cecssncencurwccesiees 1.81 1.15 0.35 0.68 


Ha eed 
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ANALYSES OF HyprAautic LAYERS or WATERLIME FROM SoutH Point, Put-1n-Bay, 
BY Dr. H. ENDEMANN. 


1 2 3 5 
CarhonaterOlslinm eit, scoressee scesceces 51.43 49,11 51.28 42.95 
Carbonate of magnesia............0... 40.24 36.87 39.65 39.79 
Sill COMUNE AN Aran Seeaee ccciuccess sbedeces 3.85 10.05 7.80 13.30 


As is usually the case in the State of New York, the Waterlime group 
on Put-in- Bay Island contains certain layers which make good hydraulic 
cement. These are the flaggy layers which form No. 4 of the section 
given on a preceding page. No satisfactory test has ever been made of 
the quality of this stone, but some of the layers are known to possess 
hydraulic properties. It is probable that, with some care in the selec- 
tion of the material, good cement could be produced in any desired 
quantity, and at little expense, at South Point. 

In my examination of the geology of the islands I have been greatly 
aided by the cordial and efficient co-operation of my friend Capt. John 
Brown, of Put-in-Bay, and I take this occasion to return to him my sincere 
thanks for numberless favors of various kinds. I also desire to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to Mr. Norman Kelly and Mr. John W. Dunn, of 
Kelly’s Island; to the first, for numerous fine specimens taken from his 
extensive quarries; to the second, for the intelligent appreciation and 
preservation of the magnificent glacial furrows uncovered at the quarries 
of G. W. Calkins & Co., and also for a series of photographs illustrating 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF LORAIN COUNTY. 
BY J. 8. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The topography of Lorainscounty is, as a general rule, simple, and for 
the most part even monotonous. The surface slopes gently from the 
southern townships—where, in Huntington and Rochester, it has an 
elevation of from 300 to 400 feet above the Lake—to the lake shore. To 
this rule there are, however, some exceptions, such as that of the gorge 
of Black river at and below Elyria, where some wild and beautiful 
scenery is to be found. The underlying rocks are rarely exposed to 
view, as they are generally covered with a thick sheet of superficial ma- 
terials, which forms a smooth and unbroken surface. The lake front in 
Avon and Sheffield is a precipitous cliff, which, at Avon Point, has a 
height of 75 feet, here forming a bold and picturesque headland. This 
feature is dependent upon an arch of the strata which brings up some of 
the lower and harder rocks, and these have offered greater resistance to 
the waves than the softer overlying beds which come down to the lake 
level both east and west. 

At the mouth of Black river, and thence west to the county line, the 
shore of the Lake is low. At Amherst are bold ledges of Berea grit, 
which project above the surface and overlook all the low country be- 
“tween them and the Lake. These ledges evidently once formed the lake 
shore, when the water stood 140 feet higher than it does now, and at that 
time they were shore cliffs similar to those now seen at Avon Point, 
although composed of very different material. 

The soil of Lorain county, particularly the southern part, is generally 
clay derived from the underlying bowlder clay, one of the Drift deposits. 
This has given a peculiar character to the vegetation, and to the system 
of agriculture which followed the removal of the primeval forest. The 
forest growth on this surface was mainly elm, linden, ash, and hickory, 
and when brought under cultivation the soil was found better adapted 
to grass than grain. Hence the farmers generally became dairymen, 
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and have devoted their attention to the raising of stock and the making 
of butter and cheese. As an effect of these causes, Wellington 1s now 
one of the most important cheese markets of the Western Reserve. 

In the central part of the county a belt of sandy soil reaches across 
from east to west. The sand of this region is intimately connected with 
the lake ridges, and is the product of the action of the shore waves 
when the lake level reached to the altitude of this belt. Near the lake 
shore the soil is clay again, but here mostly derived from the decompo- 
sition of the underlying rocks, the Drift clays having been generally 
washed away. Good examples of this kind of soil are seen in the north- 
ern part of Avon and Sheffield; and there, as in the adjoining township 
of Dover, Cuyahoga county, it has been found well adapted to the culti- 
vation of the grape, and the surface is already largely occupied with 
vineyards. The timber of the center and northern part of the county, 
where the soil is light, is mainly oak, hickory, and chestnut. The origi- 
nal forest growth in all parts of Lorain county was dense and strong, 
the accumulation of vegetable mold beneath it deep, and the fertility of 
the resulting soil is marked and universal. 

Lake Ridges.—The most interesting feature in the surface geology of 
Lorain county is formed by the lake ridges which traverse it from east 
to west. These have been frequently alluded to in the reports on the 
other counties which border the present lake shore, particularly in that 
on Cuyahoga county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 178); and the proof is there given 
that they were thrown up by the action of the waves of the Lake, and 
mark the place of old shore lines at successive periods of rest in the de- 
scent of the lake level. The lake ridges are, perhaps, nowhere better 
shown than in Lorain county. The impression has generally prevailed 
that there were but three of these ridges—those known as the north, 
middle, and south ridges. It will be seen, however, by reference to the 
map which accompanies Chapter X XX., prepared at my request by Prof. 
A. A. Wright, of Oberlin, that while there are three principal ridges, 
having the altitude respectively of 100 to 118 feet, 150 to 160 feet, and 
200 to 220 feet, there are also a number of local or intermediate ridges, 
which frequently are continuous for several miles. For example, in Am- 
herst, the lowest, called Whittlesey’s ridge, is a little less than 100 feet 
above the Lake, and within two miles of the lake shore. The next, or 
north ridge, is nearly continuous from Cleveland to Brownhelm, and ex- 
tends much farther both east and west. This has generally an altitude 
of from 100 to 110 feet. 8d. Middle ridge, extending diagonally north- 
west and south-east through the center of the township, having an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet. 4th. South ridge, continuous through the south- 
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ern part of the township, and having an altitude of 200 feet. Near 
Hlyria this south ridge divides into two parallel ridges, which turn up 
the valley of Black River and reappear in Carlisle, Haton, and Ridge- 
ville, there known as Chestnut Ridge and Butternut Ridge. Thence they 
continue easterly, with some interruptions and interlocking, till they 
reach Brooklyn, Cuyahoga county, and curve southward into the valley 
of the Cuyahoga. In Ridgeville, which has taken its name from the 
ridges, four distinct ridges have been identified, while another, the most 
continuous of all, passes further north through Avon. 

The want of uniformity in the elevation of the surface in different 
parts of these ridges is not greater than we should expect to find in the 
circumstances. No one who will examine the composition of the ridges, 
and trace their courses on the map, will doubt that they are contour 
lines inscribed upon the topography by the action of shore waves. But 
on all sea beaches we find that the materials thrown up by the shore 
waves, or blown up by the wind, rise to somewhat different heights in 
different localities, according to the exposure and to the abundance and 
fineness of the material. Where this is sand, it is not generally thrown 
up to any great height by the waves, but it is often caught by the sea 
or lake winds, and heaped up much beyond the reach of wave action. 
Hence the ridges were doubtless higher in some places than others when 
first formed, and this inequality may have been exaggerated by the sur- 
face erosion to which they have been exposed during the ages which 
have since elapsed. By surface erosion they have also been frequently 
cut through, and perhaps locally quite removed; and to this cause we 
must attribute many of the gaps and interruptions which break their 
continuity. 

The ridges parallel with the south shore of Lake Hrie are sometimes 
continuous with and run into terraces; that is, the waves cut steps, or 
notches, into the shore where it was abrupt and hard—washed up mate- 
rial and formed ridges along the same line where it was low and soft. 

In the same way we now see a cliff forming at Avon Point, and a ridge 
being raised between the mouth of Huron River and Cedar Point, Erie 
county. In some places, also, a terrace left by the old shore waves is 
composed of unstratified Drift clay. In such localities the declivity has 
been mistaken for a ridge, and from the nature of the materials compos- 
ing it some erroneous ideas have been conceived in regard to the origin 
of the lake ridges. Precisely such terraces as I have referred to may, 
however, be seen now forming near Cleveland, and at other points where 
the immediate shore of the Lake is composed of Drift clay. 

Drift Deposits—As has been mentioned, most of the surface of Lorain 
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county is immediately underlain by beds of clay, which form part of the 
series of Drift deposits that cover so much of Ohio and the adjoining 
States. Beneath these the surface of the underlying rocks—wherever 
hard enough to retain such markings—is found planed, grooved, and 
striated, evidently by ice which formed part of a great glacier that filled 
the lake basin and flowed over it, reaching as far as the Ohio. This 
glacier was for ages moving from the north southward, and as it rested 
with immense weight on the rocky sub-strata of the country, by the aid 
of sand and gravel which accumulated beneath it,it ground down the 
rocks over which it moved to nearly a plane surface, and grooved 
and scratched them just as glaciers now do the rocks which they 
traverse. The materials excavated and ground up by the ice-sheet were 
pushed along by it in its motion and thrust out at its margin, where 
they remained to form a “moraine,” or were washed away by the water 
formed by the melting ice. Hence it is apparent that no considerable 
accumulation of matter of any kind could take place under the gla- 
cier. But we find the glaciated surface often deeply buried under beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, which must have been deposited there after 
the retreat of the glacier. These sheets of superficial material are called 
the ‘Drift,’ from the fact that they have ben generally transported 
long distances from their place of origin. In the northern part of Ohio 
the Drift deposits are usually clay—stratified or unstratified—with more 
or less sand and gravel, and at the surface large transported bowlders. 
Of this series the lowest is unstratified clay, thickly set with frag- 
ments of shale, and with some small, usually striated, bowlders of crys- 
talline rock, brought from the region north of the lakes. This deposit 
is called the bowlder clay, and is the direct product of the grinding 
action of the glaciers upon the shales, limestones, etc., which have been 
excavated in the formation of the lake basin. As the glacier melted 
away and retreated northward, this bowlder clay was left in a somewhat 
irregular sheet along its margin, and we still find it covering the rock 
surfaces over most of Lorain county, where a basin of water took the 
place of the ice. From this were deposited sheets of fine clay, frequently 
beautifully stratified, and without pebbles or bowlders. Hence we often 
find the lower bowlder clay overlaid by laminated clay, but the two 
varieties blend together and have been included in the general term 
“rie Clay.” The bowlder clay is also frequently called hard-pan. It is 
blue in color, and exceedingly compact and tough. Sometimes it is yel- 
low or reddish, from the oxidation of the iron it contains; and this is the 
prevailing color of the stratified clay. 

The sand and gravel which sometimes overlie the clays were deposited 
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long after the bowlder clay, when water filled the lake basin, and they 
are largely due to the action of shore waves and of the streams which 
drained the high lands back from the Lake, and brought dewn sand and 
gravel from their sources. 

The bowlders which are scattered abundantly over the county must 
have been transported from the Canadian highlands by icebergs, as I 
have shown elsewhere (Vol. I., Part I., p. 183). 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which immediately underlie the surface in Lorain county 
are, with the exception of a single exposure on the lake shore, portions 
of the great Carboniferous system, and belong to the Lower Carbonif- 
erous, or Waverly group. They include all the members of the Waverly 
group, and nearly the entire thickness of the formation. The succession 
of rocks in the county is as follows, beginning with the highest and 
descending to the surface of the Lake: 


1. Cuyahoga shale, average thickness, 150 feet ......... .....0000 covers | 
2. Berea grit, “ it GOH ie seds sue Gee gee Re ees 

ly. 
3. Bedford shale, s rf AQ) Sl PRiaa tects ec ole epee | Waverly 
4, Cleveland shale, ‘“ <s BOE aren Gah SI toe anne J 

ae 66 66 és 

5. Erie shale, LOO er Ga eeu nen ene eenonnen Deora 
6. Huron shale, exposed ‘ BO 5k a icieetca sate acerca 


The lower two elements in the above section represent the summit of 
the Devonian system; the others are all Waverly. The rocks enume- 
rated form sheets which have a general dip in the State toward the south 
and east, but within the limits of Lorain county this dip is reversed or 
replaced by several local folds. It is not easy to say precisely what the 
north and south dip of the rocks is, as the exposures are only superficial 
in the southern part of the county. Taking the Berea grit, however, as 
a guide, we find it in Brownhelm, within a quarter of a mile of the 
Lake, where its base has an altitude of less than 100 feet above the 
Lake. In Amherst it lies 140 feet above the Lake, while in the valley 
of Black River, at Elyria, it is but 65 feet. Toward the eastern margin 
of the county it rises again, reaching an altitude of 140 feet. This latter 
arch is strongly marked on the lake shore, where the strata are seen 
rising westward from Rocky River to Avon Point and dipping again to 
the west, half way between Avon Point and Black River. 

Cuyahoga Shale.—All the southern half of the county is underlain by 
the Cuyahoga shale, the uppermost member of the Waverly group. This 
formation consists of blue or gray argillaceous shale—frequently called 
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soapstone—with thin bands or flags of fine-grained sandstone. The 
maximum thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is something like 250 feet ; 
but as the upper portion has been removed from Lorain county, its thick- 
ness here may be estimated at 150 feet. This formation supplies com- 
paratively little that is of scientific interest or economical value. It 
rarely furnishes any good building stone, and is generally destitute of 
fossils. Its upper beds, however, yielded in Medina a very large num- 
ber of beautifully marked mollusks and crinoids, many of which are 
described and figured in our report. Fossils are also found in the bed of 
Black River, within the limits of this county. 

Berea Grit.—The Cuyahoga shale is underlain by the Berea sandstone, 
the most distinctly marked and economically important element in the 
geology of the county. Asit extends through a large part of Northern 
Ohio, and has been fully described in other portions of our report, no 
detailed notice of it will be required here. It contributes largely to the 
wealth and business of all the country it traverses, but its best and most 
valuable development occurs in Lorain county. Though varying con- 
siderably in thickness and character in different localities, the Berea 
grit is generally a rather fine-grained and homogeneous sandstone, lying 
in courses from a few inches to several feet in thickness, and varying in 
color from a light drab to a light blue or dove color. Its thickness ranges 
from fifty to seventy feet, and it forms a continuous line of outcrop, ex- 
cept where covered by superficial deposits. It enters the county from 
the east in the township of Avon, and its lower surface is exposed at the 
village of French Creek; thence it passes south-westerly to Elyria, 
where it forms the falls; thence sweeping around through Amherst to 
its most north-westerly outcrop in Brownhelm. As it lies so nearly ho ‘i- 
zontal, and has a thickness so considerable, the Berea grit is the surface 
rock over a very extensive area of the northern and central portions of 
the county, but it is generally overlain and c:ncealed by the Drift clay, 
even where it approaches very near the surface. As the Berea grit sup- 
plies perhaps the best building stone in the State, and one that is ex- 
ported to New York and Boston on the one hand and Chicago on the 
other, it has such value that its distribution, quality, and accessibility 
deserve to be carefully studied over all the region where it can be 
reached. I shall, therefore, refer to it again when I come to speak of the 
economic geology of the county. The exposures of the Berea grit which 
have hitherto attracted the most attention are those of the Amherst and 
Brownhelm ledges. These, as has been before stated, were undoubtedly 
once the shore cliffs of Lake Erie, when its waters stood much higher 
than now. They owe their prominence and relief, however, mainly to 
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the fac’ that the rock which composes them is more massive than that 
which connects and surrounds them. Hence, in the erosion to which 
this region has been exposed, these harder and more massive portions 
have best resisted the denuding action, while the softer rocks have been 
more deeply cut away. The light and uniform buff of the Amherst 
stone is undoubtedly due to the fact that these elevated cliffs, being 
freely drained, have been traversed by atmospheric waters, so that the 
iron the rock contains has been thoroughly oxidized. In localitie 
where the stone is beneath the water level, or is covered with a consider- 
able thickness of clay, it will be found to have a light blue color, as at 
Berea. This is well illustrated by the recent workings of the Amherst 
quarries, in which a stratum of very fine-grained, homogeneous blue 
stone has been found beneath the lighter beds, and where the rock was 
imperfectly drained. ‘This variety is called Blue Amherst, and is very 
handsome and highly esteemed. | 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit of Lorain county, so far as 
lam informed. It has, however, yielded many interesting fossil fishes 
at Chagrin Falls (Palxoniscus Brainerdi), and some fish spines (Ctenacan- 
thus formosus), anda large Lingula at Berea, so that something of the kind 
may be looked for in the quarries of Lorain county. 
Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea grit comes in the Bedford shale, and 
this is exposed in all places where the sandstone is cut through. In 
Lorain county the upper part of the Bedford shale is generally red, and 
this will serve as a convenient guide in future explorations made in 
search of the Berea grit, it being understood that the only red shale in 
the county hes immediately beneath the sandstone. This red shale is 
well shown at the village of French Creek, in the gorge of Black River, 
at Elyria, in the railroad cut between Elyria and Amherst, in the quar- 
ries at Amherst, and in the cliffs bordering the Vermilion in Brown- 
helm. The best exposures of the entire thickness of the Bedford shale 
are on Black River, below Elyria, since the cliffs are chiefly composed of 
it for two or three miles. Here it is seen that the upper portion is deep 
red, the lower, bluish red and gray. It will be also noticed here that the 
upper surface of the shale is very irregular, showing that the currents of 
water which transported the sand—now the Berea sandstone—cut away 
the shale, then a red clay, in deep and broad channels. As these were 
filled with sand, the under surface of the sandstone is very uneven and 
its thickness variable. Several thin bands of impure limestone occur in 
the Bedford shale in the banks of Black River, and these contain a few 
fossils, the most abundant being a lammellibranch mollusk, called Mac- 
rodon Hamiltoniz, and a small Lingula not yet described. In one of 
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these limestone bands I also found a triangular fragment, six inches 
long by four inches wide and one and a half inches thick, of the bone of 
some gigantic fish, probably allied to Dinichthys. This is the only trace 
of this fish yet found, and it indicates that the Bedford shale may upon 
proper search furnish some much more interesting material than any 
yet obtained from it. At Berea a considerable number of fish teeth have 
been obtained from the calcareous bands in the Bedford shale, so that 
though at first thought utterly barren, it may prove quite rich in new 
species of fossils. 

Cleveland Shale-—This is a black bituminous shale, fifty or sixty feet 
in thickness, which is well exposed beneath the Bedford shale in the 
valleys of Black and Vermilion rivers. It contains over ten per cent. of 
carbonaceous matter, and this gives it a black color, by which it may be 
at once recognized when freshly broken. Where long exposed, its carbon 
is burned out by oxidation, and it becomes gray. Hence its outcrops, 
taking the color of the other gray shales in the series, may not be iden- 
tified without some excavation. The only fossils found in the Cleveland 
shale of Lorain county up to the present time are minute, rhomboidal, 
enameled fish-scales. These belong to a ganoid fish, probably a species of 
Palzoniscus, but no entire individuals have yet been obtained. The 
Cleveland shale has no economic importance, except that it is clearly 
the source of the petroleum found at Grafton and Liverpool. 

Erie Shale.—This is the summit of the Devonian system, as now classi- 
fied. It is a mass of gray, argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sand- 
stone and lenticular iron ore. It is not easy to say with accuracy what 
its thickness 1s in Lorain county, but it is somewhere from 100 to 150 
feet in the central and eastern portions, while in the valley of the Ver- 
milion it has almost disappeared. In this county it is the wedge-shaped 
edge of a formation that thickens rapidly eastward, forms the lake shore 
most of the way from the mouth of Black River to the State line, and at- 
tains a thickness of fully 2,000 feet in the State of New York. In most 
places it is very barren of fossils, and has yielded none in Lorain county; 
nor does it furnish any material which can be made to contribute to the 
wealth or comfort of the inhabitants. The Erie shale is weil exposed on 
the lake shore at Avon Point, and less perfectly in the bed and banks of 
Wrench Creek and Black River near their mouths. 

The Huron Shale.—This is a formation which attains a thickness of 
300 feet or more, and is exposed in a continuous belt reaching from the 
Lake through the central part of the State to the Ohio. In Huron county it 
forms the banks of Huron River, and its entire thickness is exposed. In 
Lorain county it is only seen on the lake shore between Avon Point and 
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the mouth of Black River, and at the mouth of the Vermilion. In the 
former locality it is brought up in a fold of the strata to which allusion 
has already been made. About fifty feet of the extreme summit of the 
formation are here exposed, consisting of bands of black bituminous 
shale, interstratified with gray shale and thin sheets of micaceous, pearly 
sardstone. In the valley of the Huron, as generally farther south, it is 
a nearly homogeneous black shale. Although showing such limited ex- 
posures in the limits of Lorain county, the Huron shale has furnished 
some of the most interesting and extraordinary fossils that have ever 
been discovered. These are chiefly the remains of gigantic fishes, sim- 
ilar in character to some of those described by Hugh Miller, but very 
much larger. Most of the specimens obtained are referable toa single 
species of the genus Dinichthys, which will be found fully described in 
the paleontological portion of this report. The remains of Dinachthys 
were first found by the Rev. H. Hertzer in calcareous concretions at the 
base of the Huron shale, near Delaware, Ohio, and the species to which 
they belong—named in honor of the discoverer—is figured and described 
in Vol. I., Part Il., p. 316, plates 830and 31. Subsequently Mr. J. Terrell, of 
Sheffield, and Prof. G. N. Allen, of Oberlin, found on the lake beach, west 
of Avon Point, rolled fragments of large bones, which I recognized as 
portions of the great dorsal shield of Dinichthys. The finding of these 
Specimens prompted a search for the bones in place in the cliff of Huron 
shale from which they had evidently been washed out. This search was 
rewarded with very interesting results. Prof. Allen obtained by exca- 
vating the rock a complete dorsal shield some sixteen inches in diame- 
ter; and later, in company with Mr. G. K. Gilbert, a supra-scapular and 
a large pre-maxillary tooth. But the most interesting specimens found 
in this locality have rewarded the laborious and intelligent search of Mr. 
J. Terrell, the proprietor of the Lake Breeze House, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the outcrop of the fish-bearing stratum. His first im- 
portant discoveries were those of an entire dorsal plate and the posterior 
half of a cranium, both of which are figured on plates 32 and 33 of our 
first volume. Unfortunately, these speciments were destroyed in the 
burning of Ely’s block in Elyria. Their loss has, however, been more 
than made good by Mr. Terrell, who has since discovered nearly the en- 
tire bony structure of an individual of gigantic dimensions, of which a 
more detailed description will be found in Part II. of this volume. This 
proves to be a distinct species from that found at Delaware at the base of 
the formation. The latter has a row of conical teeth on the edge of the 
maxillary, and a corresponding row with which these interlocked in the 
middle of the mandible, while in the Sheffield species, to which I have 
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given the name of Dinichthys Terrellt, the maxillaries terminate below 
in a sharp, knife-like edge, which plays upon a similar edge on the man. 
dible, and the whole dentition constitutes a cutting or slicing apparatus 
of great power. So far as at present known, all the bones of Dinichthys 
found at Sheffield belong to this species, while all those found at Dela- 
ware appertain to ). Hertzert. A fine spine of Ctenacanthus (Ct. vetustus) 
was also found at Sheffield by Mr. J. W. Hulbert, of Elyria; and this is 
described in Vol. I., Part IL., p. 326, pl. 35, fig. 8. Mr. Terrell obtained, in 
addition to the fossils mentioned, several bones of small and, as yet, un- 
described fishes, some cones, apparently belonging to Lepidodendron, and 
an undescribed species of Gonzatites, all from the Huron shale at Sheffield. 
Broad, flag-like impressions of plants are very common in the formation 
here as well as elsewhere. These are undoubtedly the remains of sea- 
weeds, and it is probable that the carbonaceous matter the shale contains 
was derived from this source. 

The succession of the rocks exposed in the central and northern por- 
tions of the county will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below, which begins at the surface of the Berea grit, 15 feet below 
the Lake Shore Railroad at Elyria, and reaches to the lake level at the 
mouth of Black River. 


SECTION OF THE Rocks IN THE VALLEY OF BLAck RIVER. 


Pe encamonibs LOTCKMESSs ts... cscece sesh sess 40 to 70 feet. 
2, Red shale, PAR se cetesesceces vices 30 to 60 “ 
3. Gray shale, DUNE Ba ccmn ster Aen ated. kes TKO). 
4, aque limestone, thickness............... 5 to 8 inches. Bae tee 
Symealcarecousvsmalen, Pins Tiel atk ses IW ixorown, | 
6. Black bituminous shale, thickness ... 27 feet. 
(ep Grayeshales thickness .2....)..2c1-s->a-es linha } cevetand shale. 
8. Black shale, like No. 6, thickness..... a0) 
9. Gray shale, to Lake, es ec 49 “ Erie shale. 


A well bored for oil in the valley of Black River, at Elyria, and begun 
a few feet below the base of the Berea grit, is said, by a near resident and 
stockholder, to have been carried to the depth of 1,000 feet, “600 feet of 
which was in shale, the remainder in limestone and sandstone.” If this 
boring can be relied upon, the interval between the Berea grit and the 
Corniferous limestone is here only about 600 feet, while at Peninsula, in 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, wells beginning at the same horizon were 
bored to the depth of 1,000, and in one case 1,400 feet, and, as reported, 
‘all in shale ;” and at Cleveland a well, begun more than 200 feet below 
the Berea grit, was sunk 1,000 feet in gray and black shales without 
reaching the limestone. 
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There is probably some inaccuracy in the statement quoted above, as 
two wells were bored for oil by Mr. D. M. Fisher, near the mouth of 
Black River, and in these 700 feet of shale were passed through before the 
limestone was reached.* These wells were begun nearly 100 feet lower, 
geologically, than that at Elyria; so that the interval between the Berea 
grit and the Corniferous limestone, under the central portion of Lorain 
county, cannot be less than 800 feet. 

All these borings indicate that the Erie shale, and probably the Huron, 
have thinned very much in the interval of thirty miles between the 
valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black River. Going west, this thinning still 
continues; in the valley of the Vermilion the Hrie shale having pretty 
much disappeared, the Cleveland shale apparently resting directly upon 
the Huron. <A well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion shows the 
thickness of the shales which separate the Berea grit from the Sandusky 
limestone to be less than 400 feet, and gives a thickness to the Huron 
shale of about 300 feet. The borings made in the eastern counties indi- 
cate that it has in some places a thickness nearly twice as great. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


As has been stated, much the most important element in the mineral 
resources of Lorain county is the Berea grit, which already makes a 
gross annual contribution of more than a half million dollars to the 
wealth of the county; and there is every reason to believe that this treas- 
ury is not only inexhaustible, but that it is destined to be far more 
largely drawn upon in future years than it has yet been. The variety 
of stone furnished by this formation greatly enhances its value, as it 
serves many useful purposes. It supplies, perhaps, the most highly es- 
teemed and popular building stone known in the State, which is now 
not only extensively used throughout northern Ohio, but is exported to 
St. Louis and Chicago on the west, Canada on the north, and Boston and 
New York in the east. It is every where highly appreciated for its 
beauty, durability, and the ease and certainty with which it is worked. 
In its different varieties the Berea grit is applicable to all kinds of grind- 
ing, and grindstones made from it are not only sold in all the principal 
markets of our own country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Although passing through a large number of the coun- 


* About 130 feet below the bottom of the shale, or 830 feet from the surface, in 
both wells, fissures, oil, gas, and salt water were reached. The oil was heavy—30° 
Beaume—and the quantity was small. It was probably derived from the Niagara 
below. 
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ties of the State, and extensively quarried in many localities, the Berea 
grit seems to reach its maximum of excellence in Lorain county. Here 
it has been chiefly quarried at Amherst, and the “ Amherst stone” is 
now as widely known and has a reputation as firmly established as any 
other building material in use. The Amherst quarries are located in a 
series of ledges which, as I have stated, were once the shore cliffs of Lake 
Erie. The base of the stratum here lies about 140 feet above the Lake, 
with which the quarries are connected by railroad. The Lake Shore 
Railroad also passes them, and supplies means of transportation by 
which a large part of their product is removed. The Berea grit at Am- 
herst, as elsewhere, varies considerably in character, and especially in 
solidity, within limited distances, and the ledges in which the quarries 
are situated apparently represent the more massive and solid portions of 
the stratum which have best resisted erosion, and hence have been left in 
relief. Their elevation has also caused them to be thoroughly drained, 
and the iron contained in the stone generally oxidized so that it has a 
warmer tint than where, as at Berea, it lies below drainage. The Am- 
herst stone is commended by the following qualities which it possesses 
in an unusual degree: 

ist. Durability. It is chemically nearly pure silica, and is scarcely 
more affected by weathering than the best granite; it is also very re- 
fractory, and will endure exposure to fire by which granite or limestone 
would be entirely destroyed. 

2d. Strength. This varies from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the square 
inch ; from two to four times that of the best brick, and at least sufficient 
to endure any weight likely to be imposed upon it by modern archi- 
tecture. 

éd. Color. This is generally light drab, warm, cheerful, uniform, 
and unchangeable. The variety known as “blue Amherst,” recently 
obtained from the base of the formation, is a delicate and attractive 
blue. 

4th. Texture. This is fine and homogeneous, without flaws, iron, or 
clay balls. While containing the quarry water, it works, as the stone- 
cutters say, “like cheese,” but hardens on exposure, and retains every 
Inscription with the greatest fidelity. 

These qualities are rarely found in as great perfection combined in one 
stone, and are such as fully warrant the high reputation it enjoys. The 
other uses of the Amherst stone are scarcely less important than those 
to which I have referred. It is now furnishing several varieties of grind- 
stones which have no superior in the world. They are wrought of all 
sizes, and are adapted both for dry and wet grinding. Among other 
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erindstones made at Amherst, the “American Wickersley” stone is spe- 
cially esteemed for grinding saw-plates, edge-tools, etc. 

The ledges which supply the stone at Amherst extend into Brownhelm, 
there exhibiting the same features, and are largely worked in part by 
the same proprietors. The following firms and individuals are engaged 
in the quarrying of stone and the manufacture of grindstones at Amherst 
and Brownhelm: The Clough Stone Company; Worthington & Sons; The 
Wilson & Hughes Stone Company; G. Barber; J. McDermott & Co.; W. 
James; Peck Brothers; J. S. Butler & Co.; The Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany. 

The product of the quarries for 1870—for which I have the fullest 
returns—was as follows: | 
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Grindstones, GOTTS sso 0 leet reae es BOSE V AIS Saree ee 13,700 
Reanlroadybalblasti. 6c siucluessecevetelaess schishald oe cone pellcutens cclaiseacls eae ua aaaiemmnae 12,000: 
Sand, oF Mad obgAaewinsiaich aubliceasatesnoesieseroueae eer cut citelee ts Marae ec a eeaenenet 500: 
Perch stone, Ss \0 i Sta Sale ella smjaletib a, vo aldleo\da's nne-d alels calle sratten wanes swine oa Poee Coetanes 9,000 


The price of block stone was from 40 to 50 cents per cubic foot; of 
erindstones, $12 to $15 per ton. The value of the production of the Am- 
herst quarries in 1870 was estimated at about half a million of dollars, 
and it has been steadily increasing since. The number of men employed 
was 620. 

Elyria Quarries.—The exposures of the Berea grit at Elyria are ample, 
and they show the formation to be as thick and massive here as at any 
other point in the county. It may also be said that the stone is more 
accessible here than at any other locality, as it forms the bed and bank 
of Black river both above and below the falls. As a general rule, it 
is coarser and less homogeneous here than at Amherst. Very excellent 
stone has been obtained, however, from the quarries on the land of 
Albert Ely, Esq., on the west side of the river; and the new quarries 
recently opened by Mr. H. HE. Mussey, on the west bank of the West Fork, 
above the falls, reveal courses of very excellent stone of both drab and 
gray tints. These quarries are most conveniently situated along the 
track of the extension of the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad, and seem 
capable of supplying an inexhaustible quantity conveniently placed for 
shipment by the railroads or the Lake. Between the forks of Black 
River, and in the suburbs of the town, Mr. Elmer Adams has a quarry 
which has been in operation for some years. The stone it furnishes 
is of a blueish or gray color, massive and homogeneous, and closely 
resembles in color and texture much of the Berea stone. On the lands 
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of Heman Ely, Hsq., on the east side of the West Fork, and opposite the 
quarries of Mr. Mussey, the Berea grit is very accessible, and quarries 
might be opened here at small cost which would probably afford stone 
of the same quality with that on the west side of the stream. West 
and north-west of the village, over a considerable area bordering both 
the Lake Shore and Black River Railroads, the Berea grit comes near to 
the surface, and is covered only with Drift clay. In this vicinity there 
would seem to be quite a large amount of quarry land where the stone 
is readily accessible and favorably located for shipment. 

No effort has yet been made to manufacture grindstones from the 
Berea grit at Elyria, and the impression has prevailed that the stone 
was too coarse for any but heavy grinding. To this purpose some of it 
is certainly well adapted, and there is every reason to believe that search 
for a finer and better grindstone grit will be rewarded with success. It 
should be remembered that the character of the Berea grit varies very 
much, both as regards solidity and fineness, in its different layers and 
in different localities, and the true value of the deposit in this vicinity 
can only be accurately determined by more thorough exploration than 


has yet been made. It may be confidently expected, however, that the 


quarries at Elyria will hereafter become an important source of wealth 
to the community, and that this will be one of the principal points of 
shipment of stone to supply the great lake market. 

In Ridgeville the Berea grit comes to or near the surface in many 
localities. Its quality can hardly be said to have been tested, as but 
little quarrying has been done here. Some of the stone seems, however, 
to be good, and the chances of opening valuable quarries in this town- 
ship are such as to warrant more attention than they have yet received. 

The Berea grit has also been quarried at the village of French Creek 
by Mr. Ebenezer Wilson, in Pittsfield by Mr. McRoberts, in Lagrange by 
Mr. Nelson Rose, and it is much more extensively worked in Columbia, 
where the stone is of excellent quality and has an established reputa- 
tion. From these facts it will be seen that the Berea grit is accessible 
in nearly all parts of the county, thus insuring to the inhabitants 
throughout all time an abundance of building stone of the best quality 
at their very doors—a blessing far more rare than generally supposed— 
and affording an unfailing source of revenue. 

Petrolewm.—This should also be enumerated among the mineral resources 
of Lorain county, although very little is produced there at the present time. 
In Grafton, oil springs were discovered by the first settlers, and petroleum 
iaken from springs in the adjoining township (Liverpool) was sold 
throughout the country as a medicine long before wells were bored on Oil 
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Creek. Very naturally, when the oil excitement began, the oil springs 
of Grafton attracted attention. They are quite copious, and, in some in- 
stances, the soil about them is completely saturated with tar and asphalt, 
produced by the evaporation of the oil. A series of pits which may be 
seen about the oil springs at Grafton furnish evidence that here, as at 
Mecca and Oil Creek, oil was collected by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. In 1861 several wells were bored for oil in Grafton, and at one 
time speculation ran high there. The oil proved, however, to be limited 
in quantity, and, being very thick, was not well adapted to distillation 
(the only use then made of petroleum); and, as a consequence, the enter- 
prise was not successful. Since then this variety of oil has come into 
general use as a lubricator, and is very much more valuable than the 
lighter kinds. The character and promise of this oil district is very 
similar to that of Mecca, Trumbull county. The oil is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Cleveland shale, and has risen into and saturated the 
Berea grit; but inasmuch as the quantity coming from this bituminous 
mass, which is of only moderate thickness, is not large, and there is no 
impervious cover over the reservoirs furnished by the sandstone, the oil 
has evaporated, or flowed away, as fast as formed, and no such accumula- 
tions have taken place as in the capacious, deeply buried, and closed res- 
ervoirs of Oil Creek. The oil of Grafton is dark in color, has a specific 
sravity of 22° to 25° Beaume, is an excellent lubricator, and would be 
worth in market about a dollar a gallon. The details of the efforts made 
to obtain oil at Grafton are as follows: Four wells have been sunk there. 
The Rising well, on lot 58, was bored to the depth of 150 feet. This well 
yielded 30 barrels of, lubricating oil within three months’ time, the oil 
flowing from a seam 85 feet below the surface. Hrastus Jones’ well, one 
and a half miles north of the center, was sunk to the depth of 600 feet, 
but drew its oil from a point 100 feet below the surface. The total yield 
of this well was about 30 barrels of oil. The Crittenden well is the only 
one of the series now worked. It is pumped by a wind-mill, the yield 
being about 40 barrels in six months. It is possible that well-directed 
efforts would greatly increase the yield of oil at Grafton, at such a cost of 
time and money as would be well repaid. 

During the prevalence of the oil excitement several wells were bored 
in the valley of Black River, at and below Elyria. In these some oil was 
obtained, but not in “paying quantity.” There is still a conviction 
lingering in the minds of some of those who were interested in this 
enterprise, that further trials would be more successful. To this faith, 
however, I am unable to give much encouragement. To me it seems 
more probable that if additional wells were bored in the valley of Black 
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River, their history would be similar to that of all those which have been 
bored here and in the valleys of the Cuyahoga, Rocky River, and Vermil- 
ion—that is, that oil would be obtained from them, but only in small 
quantity. The reasons for this opinion have been given in full in Vol. L., 
Part I., page 160, of this report, and I will only very briefly state them 
here. While the geological formation is essentially the same in the val- 
leys of Oil Creek, the Cuyahoga, and Black River, it is also true that the 
strata are thinner, finer, and less disturbed in Ohio than in Pennsylvania. 
Hence the supply of oil is less. There arc no beds of sandstone above 
the oil-producing rock to act as reservoirs, but, instead, a compact mass 
of fine impervious shale. In these circumstances, the quantity of oil to 
be obtained might be expected to be small, and, as a matter of fact, all 
the oil wells bored in Cuyahoga and Lorain have been failures. 

Gas Springs.—Like all the country lying over and near the outcrops of 
the bituminous Cleveland and Huron shales, Lorain county abounds in gas 
springs. Nearly every township has its “burning spring,” and some of 
them are of considerable magnitude. Of these I willenumerateatew. In 
Avon township a “ gas spring ”’ may be seen in the Lake opposite the Sher- 
man farm, half a mile west of the center road. Here a steady flow of gas 
comes to the surface over an area of about one square rod. In fair 
weather this keeps the water in agitation, as though it were boiling, and 
it is said never to freeze in this spot in winter. The flow of gas is here 
constant, and so copious that, if it could be utilized, it would be of great 
value. Another similar spring has been noticed half a mile from the 
land, opposite the farm of Mr. Henry Titus. In Brownhelm a group of 
gas Springs may be seen near the east bank of the Vermilion River, 
just above the mouth of Chance Creek. In Columbia township a volu- 
minous “gas spring,” and perhaps the most remarkable in the county, 
is situated in the Hickox mill-pond, near Olmsted Station. The gas 
here sometimes throws up the water to the height of five or six feet, 
and makes a noise which can be heard at the distance of several rods. 
In Grafton there is a gas well on the farm of Mr. Truman Bogg, a 
half mile east of the center. The oil wells all yield more or less gas, and 
numerous gas springs are known in the township. In LaGrange there 
is a gas spring on the farm of George Foster, one mile south of the center. 
In Penfield Mr. Henry C. Luther, who lives two miles north-west of the 
center, has a well from which the flow of gas is used to light his house. 
The supply is much greater than is required for this purpose, and could 
probably be made to do the cooking as well. The gas from this well has 
been used since 1869, with no apparent diminution in quantity. In 
Russia township numerous gas springs are known, and Lot Parsons, Hsq., 
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living two miles north of the first church, has a well that supplies gas 
by which his house is lighted. The above cases are cited from a large 
number noticed in the progress of the Survey, for the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that in many parts of the county combustible gases 
are escaping from the ground, and that these are capable of being util- 
ized for both lighting and heating. It is now well known that at sev- 
eral points along the shore of Lake Erie wells have been bored for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies of gas, and that a large number of such 
efforts have been successful. The pecuniary value of such a flow of gas, 
if it could be made to do the heating, lighting, and cooking of a family, 
would be very great, while the convenience, cleanliness, and comfort of 
its use would make it an almost priceless luxury. 

Peat and Marl.—No peat is now produced in Lorain county, but it exists 
in considerable abundance in several localities. In Brighton and Camden 
are extensive marshes, which were doubtless once lakes, but which are 
now filled with peat. In the Great Bear Swamp, in Camden, a pole may 
be thrust down twenty feet through peat. In Brighton, on land owned 
by Mr. Driver, is one of these lakes, but partially grown up, and which 
shows a water surface of about four acres. This lake is said to be 100 feet 
deep. It is surrounded by a broad margin of peat, and was evidently 


once much larger than now. Whether the peat of Lorain county can © 


yet be successfully substituted for coal and wood as a fuel, is an unsolved 
problem; but there is little doubt that, where remote from railroads, when 
the supply of wood shall have been exhausted, these peat bogs will be 
utilized and be shown to have great value. It is worth remembering 
that the remains of the elephant and mastodon are usually found in peat 
bogs similar to those referred to. In any excavations hereafter made, for 
drainage or other purposes, in these marshes, this fact should be borne in 
mind. 

Shell marl has been found in various parts of the county, but as yet 
has been scarcely applied to the use for which it has considerable value— 
the fertilization of farming land. The peat beds referred to above, and 
which have taken the place of water in little lakes, are frequently un- 
derlain by shell marl. All such deposits can be conveniently explored 
by a screw or pod augur, with a handle ten feet in length. 

Iron Ore.—Patches of bog ore are found in many parts of the county, 
but as they probably have no economic value, they do not require par- 
ticular notice. A blast furnace was built in 1861 in the village of 
Charleston, and is now owned by Mr. 8. O. Edison, of Cleveland. For- 
merly some bog ore and “beach ore” (the latter washed out of the shales) 
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were used in connection with specular ore from Lake Superior, but lately 
the use of the native ores has been discontinued. 


ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS. 


Mounds and embankments made by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country are found in several places in Lorain county, two of which will 
be briefly noticed here. The best-preserved “fortifications” in the county 
are on the land of RB. Burrell, Esq., in the angle formed by the union of 
French and Sugar Creeks, in Sheffield township. The valleys of these 
two streams are quite deeply excavated, and inclose a narrow triangle of 
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high land at their junction, which is bounded by cliffs of shale 45 feet 
in height and almost perpendicular. Across the base of this triangle, at 
the distances respectively of 350 and 278 feet from the apex, are two deep, 
parallel trenches, each 135 feet long, reaching across from bluff to bluff. 
Mr. Burrell states that when the land was first cleared, in 1816, these 
trenches were eight feet deep. They have been plowed over from year 
to year since, but are quite plainly discernible. The purpose of these 
trenches was evidently to defend from attack a village or citadel situated 
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on the level surface of the height. The plateau was evidently inhabited 
for many years, perhaps centuries, as the soil which covers it is a ““made 
soil,” abounding in bones of animals, stone implements, and arrow-heads. 
Probably the efficiency of the trenches was increased by palisades or some 
other defense of wood, all trace of which has disappeared by decay. 

An ancient fortification erected by the Mound Builders is discernible 
on land owned by Mr. Jacob Delker, on a bench of the west bluff of the 
Vermilion River, where it makes a bend after entering the township 
from Henrietta, not far below the bridge. The descent upon this projec- 
tion of land is quite rapid. About midway of the descent a trench was 
dug, and breastworks were thrown up. They now stand out distinctly, 
but have been cut through in the middle to permit the passage of wagons. 
The trench has been mostly filled in by the washing down of the gravelly 
bluff above. A young peach orchard is on this old fortification. 

About seven acres are included in a large fort on Mr. Jacob Hnnis’s 
land, on the east bank of the Vermilion River, three miles above its 
mouth. The Mound Builders must have considered this an important 
station, as shown by these extensive intrenchments, now somewhat ob- 
scured in outline on one side by reason of many years’ plowing. The 
soil of this fort contains quantities of fragments of bone and pottery 
and chippings of flint. 


/ 


Pror. J. 8. NeEwserry, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sir—I have the honor to transmit herewith Reports on the Geology of Ot- 
taw: : Crawford, Morrow, Delaware, Van Wert, Union, Paulding, Hardin, Hancock, 
-Putn , Allen, Auglaize, Henry, and Defiance counties. 
| Yours, very respectfully, 
N. H. WINCHELL. © 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF OTTAWA COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


That portion of Ottawa county known as “the Peninsula,” including 
the townships of Danbury and Rensselaer, is not included in this report. 
The remainder of the county is very densely wooded, and but few out- 
crops of rock are known. With the assistance, however, of the county 
surveyor, Mr. Ernest Frank, and under his guidance, all those outcrops 
were visited. 


POSITION AND AREA. 


Ottawa is one of the most northern tier of counties, and borders on the 
west end of Lake Hrie; the peninsula included between Sandusky Bay 
and Lake Erie, belonging to this county, being its most eastern extension. 
North of its western end is Lucas county. It is bounded west by Wood 
county and south by Sandusky county. It contains an area of about 
eight townships, of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Portage is the principal river of the county, and is navigable for 
tugs and schooners as far as Oak Harbor. It intersects the county in a 
direction alittle north of east, and enters Lake Erie at Port Clinton. The 
entire drainage of the county is in the same direction; the other streams, 
such as the Little Portage, which enters the Portage from the south, in 
the township of Bay, Toussaint Creek, and Turtle Creek, having, like the 
Portage, a very gentle descent, with slack-water several miles above 
their mouths. The Portage itself is a mere creek in the summer season 
above the slack-water, and some of the other streams become quite dry. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface of the county 1s quite flat, and elevated but little above 
Lake Erie. With the exception of the drainage valleys, which are exca- 
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vated in the Drift to the depth of fifteen to twenty-five feet, the limestone 
ridges and knolls constitute the only diversity of surface. These ridges 
produce gentle upward undulations of the surface, extending sometimes 
two or three miles, usually exposing the rock, and rising from five to fif- 
teen feet above the general level. In traveling over the country they 
are hardly perceptible to the eye, and are first revealed by the occurrence 
of stones and small bowlders on the surface of the Drift. Such limestone 
ridges are most frequent in the township of Clay, and the rock is exposed 
on sections 4, 9, 16, 28, 27, and 54. The rock is also exposed in a similar 
way in Benton township, sections 14, 23, and 26; also in Harris town- 
ship, section 14. In the bed of the Portage the rock may be seen through 
most of the township of Harris. In addition to their flood-plains, the 
streams have one general terrace, or bench. The former consists of such 
deposits as the freshet stage of the stream is not able to carry away. In 
it are imbedded vegetable remains—leaves, branches, and trunks of trees. 
The mass of the deposit is, however, a loose but homogeneous marly sand. 
It is also liable to contain stones of considerable size, the result of stranded 
ice In spring time. Its height along the Portage is, in Ottawa county, sel- 
dom over six feet above the summer stage of the water, dependent some- 
what on the obstructions to the current. The latter, or the first terrace 
above the flood-plain, is simply the result of the erosion of the stream, and 
shows the original condition of the Drift deposit. Its height, owing to 
the evenness of the original surface, is not apt to vary much, and is sel- 
dom over twenty-five feet. The changes of the stream from one side to 
the other of its flood-plain sometimes cause the union of these two ter- 
races in one; in such cases the entire bluff may be thirty feet Such 
banks may be seen in the township of Harris, sections 8 and 9, and at 
numerous other points. 
Character of Soil and Timber.—The soil is clay, with very few superficial 
stones or bowlders; at greater depths it contains some gravel and bowl- 
ders—the residue untransportable by water—which may be seen in the 
beds of the streams, and which are met in wells. There are also superficial 
deposits of sand, not only along the immediate beach of Lake Hrie, but at 
points several miles from the Lake. They are far more infrequent, how- 
ever, than in Wood and Sandusky counties. This cold and tough charac- 
ter of the soil, together with the difficulties of local drainage arising from 
its general flatness, has impeded the settlement of the county. By the 
aid, however, of the recent genera] drainage law, the whole county is 
being rapidly subjected to an excellent system of artificial drainage, 
and the soil is not only sooner relieved of the surplus of standing water 
in the spring of the year, but it is brought into an arable condition as 
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early -as the farmer requires. Elm, cottonwood, sycamore, oak, ash, 
beech, hickory, and maple, with some black walnut, are the principal 
forest trees. The whole county was originally densely wooded. 


2 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Owing to the uniform spreading of Drift deposits, the boundaries of 
the different formations can be certainly located in but few places. 
There are sufficient outcrops of rock to determine the sequence of the 
formations, and furnish a basis for a geological map, but the location of 
their boundaries throughout the most of the county is somewhat conject- 
ural. 

The Niagara limestone occupies a narrow belt of country north and south 
through the western part of the county, widening toward the east in the 
township of Harris, its eastern boundary crossing the Portage about a 
mile east of Elmore, and leaving the county in section 22 (Harris). Its 
western boundary runs nearly north and south within about two miles 
of the western county line, bending to the east at Genoa so as almost to 
join the eastern boundary line. It leaves the county 8. W. 4, section 4 
(Clay). The Niagara also forms an anticlinal axis by outcropping in 
the south-eastern part of the township of Benton. It probably occupies 
most of the area in the townships of Carroll, Salem, Erie, and Bay, 
although no outcrops have been seen in that part of the county. The 
principal exposures of the Niagara are at Genoa, in Clay township. In 
addition to the natural ridges from which the Drift deposits have been 
denuded so as to show the rock over considerable areas, it has been opened 
in several quarries. William Habbeler has opened the Niagara to the 
* depth of about six feet. An opening, known as Woodbury’s quarry, half 
a mile north of the village, also shows six feet of the Niagara limestone. 
Besides these, the quarries of Mr. Frank Holt, one mile north of Genoa, 
those in the Jackson Ridge, N. W. 4, section 28, and of Charles Sawyer 
& Co., §. H. 4, section 16, Clay township, are in the Niagara. Those 
of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, less than a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, are in the Waterlime which over- 
lies the Niagara. These quarries are all for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture of quicklime, the stone not being adapted to any other use. The 
Niagara here has that phase which, by the geologists of Canada, has been 
named the Guelph, and is believed to constitute its highest member. 
Observations made in counties further south go to show that this litho- 
logical aspect of the Niagara is not horizontally continuous, but is liable 
to occur at other altitudes in the formation. The rock here is loose- 
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textured, often carious, yet when compact is crystalline. It is in thin 
beds of about three inches, more or less lenticular, making it easy to 
quarry and to get into fragments of suitable size. Yet it also sometimes 
has a brecciated or concretionary structure, when large pieces of irregu- 
lar shape, often cavernous and easily broken, are taken out. It has a 
light buff color, and is sometimes white. When freshly quarried it may 
be spotted and variously marked with purple, especially when taken 
from the deeper parts of the quarry. The rough and vesicular condition 
may be seen in Woodbury’s quarry, alsoin Mr. Holt’s; the more even- 
_ bedded in William Habbeler’s. Fossils collected at Genoa have been 
forwarded to the Paleontologist of the Survey, and the reader is referred 
to his report for names and descriptions. 

The Salina shale immediately overlies the Niagara in Ottawa county. 
Along the north shore of Sandusky Bay, in the township of Portage, it is 
an earthy, dove-colored limestone, in beds of two to four inches, which, 
exposed to the weather, becomes quite blue; and being permeated with 
gypsum in small, detached masses, it often crumbles. Some of the beds 
are more enduring, and are, in that case, more brown than blue, weath- 
ering a chocolate. The bedding is quite loose, as if some profound dis- 
turbance had shattered the layers. At the Plaster Beds, owned by Mr. 
George A. Marsh, of Sandusky, the Salina is exposed to the depth of 
thirty feet in quarries which have been opened for gypsum.* Although 
the geological relation of the rock containing the gypsum cannot be ascer- 
tained by examining outcrops within Ottawa county, it is believed to 
hold a place within the Salina, since neither the Niagara nor the Water- 
lime is known to afford this mineral in workable quantities in other 
parts of the country; yet the lithological features of the rock containing 
it are very similar to those of the Waterlime seen in Wyandot and Allen 
counties, Although it here has a thickness of at least thirty feet, at 
Genoa it is reduced to less than a foot, and is seen in the form of a green 
shale, which also, on weathering, turns blue and falls to pieces. It is 
best seen at the bottom of the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, but 
is penetrated also in Wyman and Gregg’s. 

Over the Salina shale the Waterlime is found. This has three distinct 
lithological characters within the limits of the county. It most fre- 
quently occurs— 

1st. Asa coarse brecciated, gray, or drab-gray, limestone, with rough, 
cavernous surfaces, indistinct bedding, or massive, with no fossils. It 


* About 10,000 tons of gypsum are taken per annum from these quarries. It is 
of excellent quality, and is widely sold throughout the western States. 
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has this character at some points in the western part of the county, but 
its typical exposure is in the the upper and central portions of the bluffs 
about the south end of Put-in-Bay Island, and in the island of Gibraltar 
which incloses Put-in Bay Harbor. 

2d Massive or even-bedded, coarse-grained, harsh, dirty buff lime- 
stone, non-fossiliferous, magnesian and soft, very much like some parts 
of the Lower Corniferous ; beds fifteen to thirty inches, sometimes with 
curly bituminous films; useful for general building, and for all walls and 
abutments. This character of the Waterlime is believed to be confined, 
in Ottawa county, to its lowest fifteen feet, although it probably occupies 
less than that thickness. It has not been met with in actual outcrop 
within the county, but it is in outcrop along the Portage, in Wood 
county, in such proximity to the Niagara that its place in the formation 
may be pretty nearly determined. It would probably be found within a 
belt of three miles wide bordering on either side the Niagara anticlinals. 

dd. The Waterlime may appear as it does in the upper part of the 
quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa. It is there in beds of about three inches—though they are very 
often seen at other places less than an inch—and of a drab color. The 
texture is close, and the grain is fine. The bedding is subject to sudden 
changes of dip, showing such local flexures as to render it quite impossi- 
ble to depend on the dip seen for a guide in searching for higher or 
lower members. It has been seen to vary within the distance of ten 
rods so much as to change a westerly dip of twenty degrees to an easterly 
dip of the same amount. Its bedding is uniformly separated by bitumin- 
ous films or colored sedimentation, which often give the surfaces of the 
beds a blue cast when exposed to the weather, although the films them- 
selves are at first nearly black. The surfaces of the beds are also usually 
marked with a stylolitic or wavy contour. This condition of the Water- 
lime is often fossiliferous. 

Phase No. 1 is met with only in Ottawa, Wood, and some parts of San- 
dusky counties. It wholly disappears from the formation in counties 
further south. Phase No. 2, while it occupies the base, or a position 
near the base, of the formation in Ottawa and Wood counties, also is met 
with near the top, in close proximity to the Oriskany sandstone, in San- 
dusky and Seneca counties. They seem to be gradually replaced by 
phase No. 3, which, with a considerable addition of bituminous matter, 
is the only form of the Waterlime seen in counties further south (Wyan- 
dot and Allen). No. 1 is believed to change its place straticraphically 
in the formation, or at least not to be confined to any definite Limits. Its 
position at Put-in-Bay Island, in the upper part of the Waterlime, cor- 
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responds, in general, with that in the island of Mackinac, although it 
shows at the latter place a greater thickness, and is not separated by a 
belt of regularly laminated beds into two portions. Yet this tendency to 
the rough and brecciated condition has been seen even in the very bottom 
of the formation. In the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, at Genoa, 
there are irregular masses of porous and brecciated rock, which, by ce- 
menting and breaking up the bedding, give the formation a massive 
structure. In the bed of the Portage, in section 9 (Harris), there are sin- 
gular, dome-shaped masses of rough and vesicular, or brecciated, Water- 
lime, standing out six to eighteen inches ahove the glaciated surface, on 
which the even beds (phase No. 8), which are thin, seem to have been 
deposited unconformably, or are arranged concentrically about the mass. 
The following downward section covers all the quarries at Genoa: 


SECTION AT GENOA. 


Nova Lininebedsyaltoysumchestdirallomecsssscceceetaecerereeceeee ese nes 1 foot. 
No. 2. Brecciated and carious, with cavities and fossils........... 6 to 12 feet. 
INows; Green shale. weathering: blue) iets. -c-eoneeececiosenes cseene 1 foot. 
INoy4 Niagara (Guelph) beds Sito, Gyimchess.c...terssesseseccnnoees 16 feet. 


The quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa, are in the base of the Waterlime. Other quarries at the same 
place are situated in the top of the Niagara. 

The Waterlime underlies a strip about two miles wide north and south 
along the western end of the county, and a large area in the center. It 
also crosses “the Peninsula” through the townships of Rensselaer and 
Danbury. 

The Drift in Ottawa county has not been so carefully observed as in 
adjoining counties, yet it is believed not to be an exception to the 
general view which has been taken of the Drift deposits in the Fourth 
District. The banks of the Portage consist, wherever seen, of unmodi- 
fied Drift. The upper six to eight feet are of a ight brown color, and 
the first two or three very rarely contain stones or gravel. It is, perhaps, 
to some extent made up of a re-deposit of the finest parts of the hard- 
pan, incident to the sifting agency of the waves and currents of Lake 
Erie when it stood at a higher level; but it is generally too gravelly to 
admit of that origin, and its finest parts, if deposited in that way, can 
not be separated or distinguished from those parts of the unmodified 
Drift which are also very fine, and which graduate insensibly into it. In 
general, also, such re-deposits by the action of Lake Erie consist of sand 
with no stratification, while this fine clay is seen sometimes, as at Toledo, 
to be handsomely arranged in horizontal and oblique laminations, with 
alternations of very fine sandy layers. 
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Below the brown hard-pan there is an unknown thickness of blue 
hard-pan. This also contains gravel stones of all sizes, and often large 
bowlders. In the township of Benton, along the northern division of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, a number of wells, 
sunk for supplying steam saw-mills with water, have penetrated this 
blue hard-pan a few feet. It sometimes shows an indistinct stratifica- 
tion, and in one or two wells near Genoa beds of gravel and sand were 
met in this deposit, or immediately below it. In a moist state, as thrown 
out of the well, it has a tough plasticity, and is known as “blue clay.” 
The average thickness of this deposit in the county would probably 
not fall short of forty feet. Below this, and lying on the rock, there is 
apt to be a stratum of water-worn gravel and sand, which lies in a very 
compacted state, often cemented along its upper surface into a rock-like 
layer, which offers great resistance to the drill. It is sometimes mis- 
taken for the rock-bed. Below the cemented layer the sand and gravel, 
when present, is from six inches to ten feet, and usually supplies water. 
It is plain that the water in such wells, confined before by the impervi- 
ous hard-pan above, will rise immediately with great force to a height 
equal to that of its head or source, or until it encounters a way of lateral 
escape through beds of sand or gravel in the hard-pan. The slope of 
the surface being very gradual toward Lake Erie, such artesian wells 

rise but few feet above the ground. They are found at Oak Harbor, in 
Salem township, at a depth of about fifty feet, the water rising but a 
few inches above the surface. Nearer Lake Erie, along the Toussaint 
Creek, the water rises in such wells about seven feet above the ground. 
In connection with the Drift phenomena, the occurrence of stones and 
bowlders of all kinds in the vicinity of the limestone ridges must be 
mentioned. They are due to the removal of the finer parts of the Drift 
by the waves and currents of Lake Hrie, and are left on the bare rock, 
and in a belt surrounding it, because they could not be so removed. 
Their place was originally in the glacial hard-pan.* 

Wells and Springs.—The artesian wells of Hrnest Frank, Esq., and of 
Mr. George Momany, of Oak Harbor, have a distinct sulphurous taste. 
A well of Mr. Messersmith, in section 22, Benton township, is very 
strongly sulphureted, and the water is used only because of the difficulty 
of obtaining other water. This water issues from the rock, and as such 
water is known to rise from the Niagara limestone at various points in 
other counties, it is the best evidence we have, in the absence of natural. 
outcrops, of the presence of that formation. There are other wells in 


* See page 17 and page 60. 
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the same part of the county which, without penetrating the rock, have 
similar mineral water. They, however, derive it from the gravelly sheet 
which lies on the rock, the water of which must be considerably affected 
by streams from the rock. Such springs and wells as depend on the 
gravel or sand within the hard-pan could not be influenced by the 
underlying rock. Hence they are not known to show only those mineral 
characters that they can obtain in the Drift. They are sometimes cha- 
lybeate, but usually show no impurities whatever. 

The well of Mr. George Momany seems to be influenced by the 
fluctuations of the level of Lake Erie. A westerly wind for a few days 
depresses the west end of the Lake, and the rise of water in the well is 
less. When a wind from the east or north-east prevails, it overflows at 
greater height. This was noticed by Mr. Momany by reason of the well 
ceasing to flow at certain times, owing to the outflow being within an 
inch of the greatest rise. It seems, therefore, that the height to which 
water will rise in artesian wells depends not altogether on the level of 
their supply, but also on the facility of escape below. This point is 
supposed to be about seven feet above Lake HWrie, and the actual set- 
back of dead-water from that obstruction could not be much above the 
level of that lake. This seems to be an illustration of that principle 
of hydrostatics, but little known, that an obstruction in a current, as 
in a river, not only causes a certain amount of ‘“dead-water” near it, 
but also retards, by a kind of reaction, the water higher up the stream, 
when the rapidity of the current is not perceptibly changed to the eye. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the deep and fertile soil that every where covers the county, 
and furnishes the chief means of material wealth, Ottawa county is 
generously supplied with other natural resources, the immediate pro- 
duct of the underlying rock. The quarries in the Lower Corniferous 
limestone in the eastern part of the county, known as the “Marblehead 
Quarries,’ are highly prized for the fine blocks of a variegated stone, 
suitable for the largest structures, which they produce, and which are 
extensively used not only in many places in the State of Ohio, but in 
neighboring States. They will be more fully noticed in the report on 
that part of the county. 

The shipments of gypsum from the Plaster Bed quarries of George A. 
Marsh, in the township of Portage, amount to six or eight thousand tons 
per annum, bringing three dollars per ton. The gypsum is of unusual 
purity and whiteness, with occasional delicate cloudings. The principal 
markets for agricultural purposes are in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
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Michigan. It is found in the principal cities from Buffalo to Memphis, 
and from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The facilities for liime-burning in the western part of the county can 
not be surpassed. The stone, itself of the best quality, occurs in the 
most favorable situations, both for purposes of quarrying and for cheap- 
ness of shipment. These circumstances have made Genoa the greatest 
lime-shipping point on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, 
the aggregate being, for the year 1870, nearly twelve thousand tons. The 
lime, especially that which is burnt from the Niagara formation, is a 
pure white, yet that from the Waterlime can not, by the eye alone, be 
distinguished from it. The two are sold in the market indiscriminately, 
bringing the same price. It is believed, however, that the Niagara will 
differ from the Waterlime in being more cheaply and quickly burned, 
will weigh less, bulk for bulk, will be a little whiter, will slack quicker 
and with greater evolution of heat, and will set sooner. The Waterlime 
is more dense, has a slight hydraulic quality—at least in many places— 
will not crack after once setting in the wall, and for plasterers’ use will 
be preferable in applying hard-finish, since it will afford ample time for 
polishing and rubbing down. 

The only brick-yard within the county, so far as known, is that owned 
by Henry Moser, at Elmore. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Crawford county les north from the center of the State, and about 
midway between that point and Lake Erie. It is bounded north by 
Seneca and Huron, east by Richland, south by Morrow and Marion, and 
west by Wyandot, and has an area of about eleven congressional towns, 
situated so as to give it nearly the form of a square. Its total area is 
252,156 acres, of which 138,368 are arable, 37,074 meadow and pasture 
lands, and 76,714 uncultivated or woodland. The average value, exclu- 
sive of buildings, is $29.78 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Jt lies on the summit of the great watershed, embracing the headwaters 
of some of the principal rivers of the State, that leave it in opposite 
directions. In the north-eastern corner of the county are a few small 
tributaries that join the Huron River in a northerly direction. Those 
of the Scioto and Olentangy have a general south-westerly direction 
until they are well off the watershed and on the southern slope. The 
upper waters of the Sandusky River, including its tributaries, the Syca- 
more Creek, Cass Run, and Broken Sword Creck, have a noticeable flow 
‘south-westwardly and westerly along {the direction of the general water- 
shed until they are outside of the limits of the county, when they reach 
the greater valley of the Sandusky; then they turn nearly at right 
angles north-westerly and unite with that river. The streams are gen- 
-erally small, yet large enough to afford, in favorable situations, ample 
-water-power for flouring and manufactures. The flatness of the county 
generally, except in the eastern tier of towns, is unfavorable for the 
production of water-powers. The rivers rarely strike the bed-rock, and 
hence rarely have waterfalls or rapids that can be so utilized. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


A general division of the county may be made into three nearly equal 
belts running north and south. The most easterly of these belts may be 
described as rolling and stony, with frequent gravel beds and bowlders ; 
yet in the eastern portion of the townships of Vernon and Jackson the 
surface is decidedly flat, even in this belt. The streams throughout this 
belt have greatly increased the original unevenness of the Drift surface, 
and in some cases their channels are dug, not only through the Drift, but 
also into the rock, to the depth of forty or sixty feet. At the quarry of 
Mr. James Morrow, section 1 (Jackson), the banks of the Sandusky have 
a height of 68 feet 6 inches, abruptly rising from the water, with a fur- | 
ther ascent of 10 feet within a few rods. Thirty-five feet of this excava- 
tion is in the Berea grit of the Waverly sandstone. Under this stone is 
a shale, probably belonging to the Bedford of Dr. Newberry, which is 
not bituminous. 

The second, or middle, belt affords a strong contrast to the last, being 
usually quite flat. It is very distinctly marked off by a series of knobs 
or gravelly hills pertaining to the Drift. East of this rolling upland 
the surface is apt to continue more or less broken, producing the features 
already described, while toward the west the surface becomes very soon 
a monotonous flat, with a tough and heavy clay soil. This distinction is 
very marked in the central and southern portions of the county. In the 
northern its uniformity is disturbed by the influence of a series of ridges 
which intersect it; and the whole northern portion of the second belt, 
as in the vicinity of New Washington and Annapolis, is undulating, 
with a gravelly clay soil. This middle belt is underlain by the black 
slate and the shale beds above and below it. The streams in this mid- 
dle belt, though deeply cut in the Drift, very rarely expose the under- 
lying rock. 

The third belt les along the west side of the county, and is about co- 
extensive with the area underlain by the upper member of the Cornifer- 
ous limestone. The surface here varies from flat to undulating. In the 
southern part of the county it is flat and marshy. Extensive prairies 
prevail in Dallas township. But the northern portion of this belt is 
more broken, and characterized by broad surface swells, or ridges, which 
cross the belt obliquely. 

The features of these three belts seem to be coincident with, and doubt- 
less are dependent on, the nature of the underlying rock. They are all 
confined to the surface deposits. If these deposits were brought about 
by a uniform force, acting equally on all parts of the county, such as 
submergence beneath the ocean, the character of the underlying rock 
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would produce no effect on the distribution and character of the Drift, 
especially in a county so level as Crawford county is. That force, what- 
ever it was, must hence have been something that came some way into 
contact with the rock, in order to receive different impressions from it. 

As has already been remarked, the uniformity of the characters of 
these belts is interrupted by a series of ridges, equally pertaining to the 
Drift, which cross them in a direction north-east and south-west. A very 
prominent ridge of Drift materials enters the county from Wyandot 
county,* in section 1, Todd township, and runs along the north side of 
the Broken Sword Creek, serving in Crawford county, as in Wyandot, as 
a barrier to the westward flow of that stream to the valley of the San- 
dusky, driving it far to the south-west before it is able to pass it. The 
handsome farm and residence of Mr. J. A. Klink, section 6, Liberty town- 
ship, are located upon it. This ridge of Drift can be traced, with some 
interruptions, through north-western Ohio a distance of over a hundred 
miles, when it leaves the State and enters Indiana. It has been named 
the Wabash Ridge, from the Wabash River, which it diverts from its 
course through a distance of more than forty miles. Jn Crawford county 
the Drift accumulations belonging to this ridge are not always heaped up 
in one ridge, but are spread out into a succession of ridges having the 
same direction and made up of similar materials. This is particularly 
noticeable north from Bucyrus, in the township of Chatfield. This series 
of parallel ridges crosses the northern portion of Todd and Holmes town- 
ships. In Cranberry township, as it enters upon the rolling tract due to 
the underlying Waverly sandstone, it becomes confused, and cannot cer- 
tainly be identified. It lies on the north side of the watershed of the 
State, and pertains to the Lake Erie valley, yet it serves to turn the 
Scioto diagonally across the watershed, and causes it to turn southward 
instead of northward. In the same way it diverts the Wabash from the 
Lake Erie valley, and compels its waters to reach the ocean through the 
Mississippi valley instead of the St. Lawrence. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil of Crawford county varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of one or the other of the foregoing varieties of sur- 
face. In the eastern belt it is gravelly, with some patches of tough clay. 
In the central belt it is generally clayey, and needs artificial drainage. 
In the western belt it is a clayey soil, but shows more gravel than in the 
central. The soil of the ridges above described is sufficiently gravelly, 
and the surface is sufficiently sloping, to admit of perfect natural drain- 
age. The prairie patches, situated in different parts of the county, are 
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sometimes untillable by reason of poor drainage. The soil is here made 
up largely of organic matters in process of decay. The county originally 
was mostly covered with a deciduous forest. The prairies, even, in Dal- 
las and Whetstone townships, have some small oaks and hickories scat- 
tered through them on knolls of coarser Drift that rise above the com- 
mon flat. 

The following varieties of timber were observed in traveling over the 
county. This list can not be regarded as complete, but embraces the 
most prominent varieties : 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The strike of the formations is north and south across the county, the 
dip being toward the east. The rocks of the county pertain to the 
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Devonian and Carboniferous ages, and may be enumerated as follows, in 
descending order: 
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Of these the first five belong to the Carboniferous, the remainder to the 
Devonian.* 

The Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone.—This shale further north, and 
especially at Cleveland, has a very great development, reaching there the 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet. In Crawford county it has not 
been certainly identified in outcrop, but most probably underlies the flat 
land in the eastern part of Vernon, Jackson, and Polk townships. It is 
met with in Morrow county, where the arenaceous character becomes so 
strong that it is often quarried for building. Further south it is proba- 
bly the equivalent of the “ Logan sandstone,” one of the members of the 
Waverly group. 

The Berea Grit.—This is the most important member of the Waverly 
group. Its line of outcrop is marked by a series of quarries which crosses 
the eastern tier of townships, the most important of which are located 
in Jackson and Polk townships. Beginning in Auburn township, the 
most northerly outcrop of the Berea within Crawford county isin S. W. 4, 
section 28, where it is found along a little creek on Samuel Hilborn’s 
land, and at the highway bridge. It also occurs near DeKalb, in Vernon 
township, on Mr. James Coruther’s land. Slight exposures occur also 
S. W. 4, section 19, along a little creek on land of Barnet Cole and Adam 
Freeze. It may also be seen on the land of James Campbell and Jacob 
Myers. In section 86 (Sandusky), it is exposed in a ravine on the farms 
of David Wirtz and Fred. Beech. In Jackson township, N. E. 4, sec- 
tion 1, is James Morrow’s quarry. 


SEcTION AT JAMES Morrow’s Quarry, Section 1, Jackson TOWNSHIP. 
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This quarry is one of the oldest in the county. The quarries at Lees- 
ville are about a mile north of the railroad station, and in the bluffs of 
the Sandusky. Those of Mr. John Bippus have been constantly worked 
for thirty or forty years. Others at Leesville are owned by John Haller 
and John Newman. Mr. J. W. Shumaker has also recently opened a 
quarry on his land. 

Mr. Bippus’s quarry, near the highway bridge at Leesville, is on the 
same horizon as that of Mr. James Morrow. The exposure is somewhat 
less, and as follows, in descending order : 


Section AT JoHN Brippus’s QUARRY, LEESVILLE. 
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Mr. Haller’s has about twelve feet exposed. The upper six feet are in 
beds of six to eight inches. The rest is like the upper part of Bippus’s, 
and on the same horizon. 

Mr. Newman’s quarry is in stone about the same as Bippus’s, without 
exposing the heavy beds. 

In Polk township (8. HE. 4+ section 2) Mr. Thomas Park’s quarry is 
located just at the point where the river, the two railroads, and the high- 
way all cross each other. The exposed section here is as follows: 


SECTION AT THOMAS PARK’s QuARRY, IN PoLK TowNsHIP. 
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The quarry of Mr. Asa Hosford is situated N. W.+ section 1, in Polk 
township, and shows about twenty-five feet of sandstone on the same 
horizon as Mr. Park’s. Below the sandstone Mr. Park encounters, ac- 
cording to his description, a loose, sandy bed, of a few feet in thickness 
and blue color, before reaching the Bedford shale. 

None of the quarries in the Berea in Crawford county show a conglom- 
eratic or even a coarse-grained composition. The stone is rather a homo- 
geneous and moderately fine-grained sandstone. Its thickness seems to 
be no more than thirty-five or forty feet. It graduates upward into a 
shaly and thin-bedded sandstone, that probably belones to the Cuyahoga 
division of the Waverly. 

The Bedford Shale.—At Hlyria, anc further east, as in Cuyahoga coun- 
ty, the Berea grit is underlain by a copper-colored and bluish shale, the 
colors of which vary in their positions. At Elyria the copper-colored or 
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red shale lies first under the sandstone, which seems to be considerably 
tilted from the horizontal position by upward protrusions of the shale. 
The same phenomenon may be seen at Leesville, although there the hori- 
zontality of the sandstone is not disturbed, and the color is gray, or light 
blue, weathering to an ashen blue. This shale may be seen a few rods 
above Mr. Bippus’s quarry, on the left bank of the Sandusky, exposing 
about fourteen feet. The shale appears to protrude upward. The exact 
manner of superposition of the sandstone cannot be seen, but, judging 
from the horizontality of the sandstone beds, where they reappear a few 
rods higher up the river, and also on the other bank, nearly opposite, 
the shale looks like an isolated or lenticular mass—at least, that its 
upper side is unconformable with the sandstone beds. 

The thickness of this shale cannot be stated. Its identity with the 
Bedford is also somewhat doubtful, although its horizon is exactly that 
of the Bedford. This fact, taken in connection with the occurrence of red 
shale below the stone at Mr. Morrow’s quarry, section 1, Jackson, is 
strong presumptive evidence of the continuance of the Bedford as far at 
least as Crawford county. It is not known to afford any fossils in Craw- 
ford county. It is also slightly exposed in the creek, N. E.4 section 2, 
in Polk township, near the highway bridge. | 

The Cleveland Shale—The identification of this member of the Waverly 
group is not so satisfactory as desirable. Yet there are two exposures of 
a black, or purplish-black, shale in the county, that cannot, apparently, 
be referred to the great black slate of the Devonian. At Mr. James Mor- 
row’s quarry the sandstone is underlain by thirty-three and one-half feet 
of shale. Near the bottom of the sandstone this shale is red. In the bed 
of the river, thirty feet lower, it is a bluish black. It is supposed that 
about twenty feet of this belongs to the Bedford, and the remainder to 
the Cleveland, although the junction of the two has not been seen. 

Similar shale is exposed on the farm of Mrs. Steinbach, 8. E. 4+ section 
12, Jackson, in the bank of the Sandusky. When it is wet it is black, 
but when dry it becomes slate-colored. It crumbles under the weather 
into pieces no larger than an inch across, and usually less than half an 
inch, and a quarter of an inch or less in thiskness. It shows here a very 
slight dip east, and is exposed to the amount of twenty feet. This must 
be slightly below the horizon, exposed in the river at Mr. Morrow’s, 
and will give as the observed thickness of the Cleveland in the county 
about thirty-three feet. Careful search for fossils in the outcrop on Mrs. 
Steinbach’s farm afforded none. 

The Erie Shale.—Below the Cleveland shale there is a considerable 
thickness of gray shale, reaching four or five hundred feet in Cuyahoga 
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county. It has been named the Hrie shale by Dr. Newberry. Although 
this shale has not been observed in outcrop at but one place in the coun- 
ty, it is believed to occupy a belt of flat land intervening between the 
outcropping edge of the Cleveland shale and that of the black slate. It 
was struck in a well at twenty-eight feet, by Mr John Shumaker, N. EH. 4 
section 26, Polk. Pieces thrown out of this well have a somewhat firm 
and rock-like aspect. It glitters in the sun as if with minute scales of 
mica, and is specked as if with coal. 

The Huron Shale.—This conspicuous formation occupies a belt about 
six or eight miles wide, running north and south across the center of the 
county. The city of Bucyrus is just within its western edge. It under- 
lies portions of Chatfield and Cranberry, and all of Liberty and Whet- 
stone townships. Although it may be called a conspicuous geological 
horizon, yet not an exposure of it is known to occur in Crawford county. 
It is met with sometimes within the area mentioned, in drilling wells, 
and its presence is then evinced by, the offensive odor of the water ob- 
tained, or by the escape of inflammable gas. In general, wherever the 
Huron shale underlies the Drift, there is a belt of sulphur springs and 
vas wells. Such sulphur springs occur at Annapolis and in the vicinity 
of New Washington. At the latter place wells dug to the rock emitted 
a gas, which accidentally took fire and caused considerable alarm by the 
violence of the flame. They were immediately filled by the owners. On 
Joseph Kniseley’s land, section 26, Sandusky township, is an unusual 
assemblage of natural gas springs. The gas accompanies the rising 
water, and is sufficient to serve for illumination, for which it was used 
for some years. A funnel placed over one of these springs so as to con- 
fine the gas, supported a flame continuously for two years. 

Olentangy Shale—Below the Huron shale, which is black, tough, and 
bituminous, is a thickness of about thirty feet of a bluish and more sec- 
tile shale, containing less bituminous matter. It sometimes is inter- 
stratified through its whole perpendicular extent with bituminous beds, 
like those of the Huron shale. It has afforded no fossils, but holds occa- 
sional thin beds of impure blue limestone. It lies on the top of the blue 
limestone quarried in the western part of the county. It is not visible 
in Crawford county, but is favorably exposed in Marion and Delaware 
counties along the Olentangy Creek.* On the geological map of the 
county it is named “Hamilton group” by Dr. Newberry. 

Cormyperous Limestone.—This name has been applied to the limestones 
intervening between the foregoing shales and the Oriskany sandstone 
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that forms the base of the Devonian. It is distinctly divisible, on pale- 
ontological and lithological differences, into two parts, the upper part em- 
bracing the “blue limestone,” which shows some relations to the Hamil- 
ton, and the lower part embracing the lighter-colored and dolomitic 
limestones of the Upper Helderberg of the Mississippi basin. They are 
both well represented and favorably exposed in the western part of 
Crawford county. The former is about thirty-five feet thick, and is ex- 
tensively wrought at Delaware and Sandusky. The latter is quarried at 
Marblehead, on the peninsula north of Sandusky, and at Columbus, in 
Franklin county, and is about seventy-five feet thick.** 

In Crawford county the exposures of the limestones are mostly con- 
fined to the Broken Sword Creek. Beginning in section 18, Holmes 
township, the Upper Corniferous appears first on the land of S. F. Saw- 
yer, where it has been worked a little. It makes a floor-like bed to the 
creek, rising but few inches above the water along the banks. Beds are 
three to five inches thick, containing Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlenb., 
and numerous crinoidal stems. Mr. C. K. Stephens’s quarry is on the 
next “eighty,” toward the south. About four feet of hard, blue lime- 
stone can here be made out, although much of the quarry is subject to 
inundation by the creek, showing a decided dip to the north-east. The 
stone is in beds of about four inches, varying below that thickness, 
making a good flagstone. Some of it is harsh on weathering, although 
plainly argillaceous and sometimes with vermicular or fucoidal mark- 
ings. It is also liable to be shaly, or slaty, irregularly. Lenticular 
flakes cleave off. It has distinct purely calcareous bands of sedimenta- 
tion. It contains Cyrtia Hamiltonensis and a species of Tentaculates. It 
also holds casts of large coiled cephalopods. Its general facies is that of 
a firm limestone, nearly free from magnesia, but containing irony, bitu- 
minous, and argillaceous impurities. The next quarry in descending the 
stream is that of Christian Reiff, in beds of the Upper Corniferous, stone 
undistinguishable from the foregoing. The quarry of Mr. Perry Wilson 
is opposite that of Nicholas Poole, on the S E. 4 section 24. The stone 
here is the same essentially as that at Stephens’s,’but is undoubtedly in 
a lower horizon, exposed six or eight feet. The Bucyrus corporation 
owns a quarry here in the same beds of the Upper Corniferous. 

The Upper Corniferous also occurs on Mr. Edward Cooper’s land, N. W.4 
section 33, in Liberty township. It is but little opened and cannot be 
seen in situ, although there is no doubt of its being so. The pieces that 
have been taken out are thin and fossiliferous, Spirifer mucronatus being 
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the most noticeable fossil. Although the stone, so far as explored, here 
appears rather slaty, it would probably become thicker and very useful 
for common building on reaching the undisturbed bedding. The situa- 
tion of this outcrop demonstrates either a wide detour westward of 
the boundary line separating the geographical areas of the Corniferous 
and overlying shale, or an isolated area of Corniferous surrounded by 
the shale, since it is sufficiently certain that the black slate underlies 
the city of Bucyrus. On the other hand, the Bucyrus area of black slate 
may be an outlier only, surrounded on all sides by the underlying lime- 
stone. Besides the places above mentioned, there are many indications of 
_ the occurrence of the Upper Corniferous in the bank of the Sandusky, on 
the S. E. + section 24, in Dallas township, on the land of Mr. McNeal. 
A little below Mr. McNeal’s, in the same section, flat stone, answering to 
the Upper Corniferous, was taken out of the bed of the Sandusky in 
small quantities, about twelve years since, on land now owned by Mr. 
James Kchart. 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed in the Broken Sword Creek, 
and at Benton, in the Sycamore Creek. At the latter place it is worked 
a little by Mr. Benjamin Kuntzman and Mr. Martin Stoertzer. It may 
be seen more or less in the bed of the creek between Benton and the 
county line. Throughout this distance the exposures are so meager, 
owing to the prevalence of the Drift, that the rock cannot be seen except 
where the water actually runs, and no reliable section can be obtained. 
It is a coarse-grained, dirty, fossiliferous, and magnesian limestone, with 
considerable bituminous matter, in beds varying from six to twenty 
inches in thickness, suitable for abutments and heavy walls. Near 
Oceola the Lower Corniferous is considerably exposed, and is quarried for 
general building stone and for quicklime. The following quarries are in 
the Lower Corniferous at this place, viz., those of John Schnavely, David 
Schnavely, widow Schnavely, Luther M. Myers, Dennis Coder, Gotleib 
Doerer, and Joseph B. Christie. Of these, John Schnavely’s and Mrs. 
Schnavely’s are in the upper portion of the Lower Corniferous, the princi- 
pal fossils of which are brachiopods. The stone is light-colored and crys- 
talline, appearing somewhat saccharoidal, in beds of about three inches. 
The lime made is nearly white, but slightly creamy. The quarries of 
Messrs. Myers, Coder, Doerer, and Christie are in lower beds. The stone 
of these quarries, when fossiliferous, is characterized by a profusion of 
corals, with very few brachiopods. It is bituminous and also magnesian, 
harsh to the touch, appearing often much likea sandstone. It isa much 
darker colored stone than that of Schnavely’s quarry, but the lime made 
from it is equally white. Large portions of the stone are perfectly free 
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from bituminousimpurities. Suchare especially the compact coral masses, 
which make a purely white ime. The genera Stromatopora, Coenostroma, 
and Cyathophyllum are most common. Cystiphyllum can also be distin- 
guished in the rock, as well as Favosites. There is also a coralline form which 
shows no evident structure, but seems to consist of a series of concentric 
waves on a rock surface, spreading over a diameter of a foot or two. At 
Mr. Myers’s quarry these corals are especially displayed, making the stone 
very irregular both as to color and bedding. Although the thickness of 
the beds is usually from two to four inches, they are quite loose and often 
lenticular. Thick films and scales of black bituminous matter spread 
through it, giving rise to various local designations for the different por- 
tions of the quarry. In some places the bituminous matter is evenly dis- 
seminated through the beds, making the whole appear darker, even to a 
brown; in others it is gathered into scales, films, and pockets, which, com- 
bined with the occurrence of the different corals, produces a very uneven 
and unattractive stone. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Crawford county received special attention 
during the progress of the Survey. It presents the usual characters of 
a glacier deposit. Its most common aspect is that of a gravelly clay, else- 
where designated hard-pan. This clay not only embraces gravel stones, 
but also bowlders of all sizes, and has an average thickness of thirty 
to fifty feet. Along streams, and in all valleys of erosion even where 
no streams now exist, the bowlders belonging in this hard-pan are made 
to appear superficial by the removal by running water of the clayey 
ingredients. Occasional exposures of the Drift in fresh sections reveal 
not only a confused mingling of clay, stones, and bowlders, but also in 
some places an oblique stratification and perfect assortment of gravel 
and sand. Such stratified beds pertain, for the most part, to the upper 
portion of the Drift, and specially prevail in the eastern or sandstone 
district. They give rise to springs of ferriferous water, and furnish that 
of a great many wells. In counties bordering the lake shore this hard- 
pan is frequently overlain by a fine clay arranged in horizontal lamina- 
tions, but that form of the Drift is not met with in Crawford county. At 
the bottom of the hard-pan, and separating it from the bed-rock, there is 
very often a water-bearing layer of gravel and sand. 

As has already been remarked under the head of Surface Features, the 
Drift of Crawford county lies in ridges crossing the northern and central 
portions of the county. These are believed to be due to the temporary 
halting of the margin of the ice-field when it occupied successively those 
positions. These ridges are all situated so near each other, and some- 
times become so involved with each other, that they seem to pertain to 
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one system, or to one greater moraine ridge. Indeed, they are not gen- 
erally separable, but are heaped together in one ridge, that which les 
along the north-west side of the Broken Sword Creek. 

The color of the Drift is blue, except where it is oxidized or stained by 
iron. The blue color may be seen in railroad cuts, as on sections 4 and 3, 
Vernon and near New Washington, but generally it is replaced by a yel- 
lowish-brown, or rarely by a reddish or irony-brown, as in the north- 
eastern part of Auburn township, to the depth of about fifteen feet, de- 
pending on its porosity or facility for absorbing water and air. No gla- 
cial marks have been seen in the county. 

At Leesville, in the southern part of section 7, Jackson, is a long and 
prominent ridge of gravel, popularly denominated a “‘hog’s-back.” The 
gravel ridge has been in use for fourteen years, during which time thou- 
sands of car loads have been taken away for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, but the part which still remains rises forty feet 
above the surrounding level. A former spur from this, known as the 
“Cleveland Hill,” rose twenty feet higher, but it has been entirely removed. 
This gravel ridge is a little over half a mile long, and runs nearly north 
and south, or a trifle east of south. The “Cleveland Hill” tended more 
easterly along the southern extremity. The main ridge lies on the ob- 
served line of superposition of the Berea grit over the Bedford shale. The 
soft shale isin outcrop along the banks of the Sandusky River, on section 12, 
within a quarter of a mile of the ridge, and the sandstone is extensively 
wrought about half a mile east of the ridge. This ridge is not bordered 
on both sides by low, swampy belts, as several others have been observed 
to be, at least it is not on the eastern side. On the west side there is 
more low ground, but the Sandusky River and a ravine tributary to it 
have somewhat broken up its original surroundings in that respect. 
The country about is flat, or nearly so, and the drift is made up of the 
common hard-pan clay. The gravel of the ridge embraces a great many 
bowlders about the size of eighteen inches in diameter, some also much 
larger. This conjunction of a gravel ridge pertaining to the Drift with 
the line of outcrop of two formations, the one hard and the other soft, is 
not an uncommon occurrence in north-western Ohio. They are men- 
tioned under the head of Drift in the reports on Auglaize, Hardin, Allen, 
Morrow, and Delaware counties, and seem to the writer to bear an inti- 
mate relation to the cause of that deposit. They indicate that whatever 
that cause was, it was susceptible of being influenced by the character 
of the underlying rock. 

The skeleton of a mastodon was exhumed near Bucyrus many years 
ago. It was nearly perfect, and was imbedded in the muck and marl of 
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aswamp. It is described in the report for 1839 of the former Geological 
Board. What remains of it is now in possession of the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Wells and Springs.—The following list of wells will give some idea both 
of the thickness of the Drift deposit and of the quality of water found 
in different parts of the county : 


WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


@ a |i we 
Ss! | 15, 
2 Oo 
Owner’s name. Location, [S &/.5 3) pee Remarks. 
> fad) 5 cS) Ss WwW nat. 
Orns |o S| oO 
By Ry 
Luther M. Myers...| N.W. 4 sec. 25, 
DRAYG Ok or spnis qeonsalt 224 Nedsece: 22 | Gravel, sand, 
and blue clay.| Good water. Well sit- 
uated 13 rods N.W. 
of the creek. 
Luther M. Myers... ‘ 6 | 4 |10/ All coarse gra- 
Vel averse Good water. Wellin 
creek bottoms. 
George Heiby......... See. 14, Liberty| 40 |...... 40| Clay, then 
hard-pan .....| Good water. 
Alcorn House ........ IBOKG WIPES, coacc90e FBS) N sc0d0 28 | To the rock.....| Sulphurous water. 
Rudolph Heiply .....| N. Washington} 18 |...... 18| Brown loam 
and sand...... Good water. 
paula inillereeceeee ees i OF | e.5e8: Bea eR nasace LEAK ec ‘a 
Catholic Church..... rf GH) Hososos 65 | Blue clay ...... - 
Jacob Stoutenour ... oe WS Neooaon LO ee, aaa es 
Jacob Stoutenour ... cs 14a i PAL AR ss 
* John A. Sheetz.....) W. 4 sec. 14, 
Cranberry ...... 310) oboe OI Neal iecea che aeeeunnee Gas; filled again. 
* Abram Guiss........ i 310) Ihesocce 8101) (CHER 435 GxooaG08.ub Gas and water; filled 
again. 
Jacob Hofsaetz........ Waynesburg...) 21 |...... 21) Brown and 
blue clay...... Good water in gra- 
vel. 
Wensel Mor........... a 1183. tesooee LSiec Laas Good water. 
William Lahman ... ‘ BY9 Iloocoos Daileee sae ene 14 
Jacob Bender......... N. E. 4 sec. 5, 
WENO» coocdooos 133" Jlooooos 13} Clay and gra- 
Velo ees f 
Louis Weller ......... Weslalbentyyeecs | ilGn nee: 1G | 8h SU aeitorsceats oF 
John Warner ......... ny 15), lIeocoae 1D | cee eeene seas a Artesian. 
RW olicy pump ieereese a TDD \N\Seoope BDi| scented ae aetecteee Slightly sulphurous. 
alee tee aliiin ete see nee Sec. 6, Liberty | 40 |...... AQ} osc Aea name crmonnee ss Slightly irony ; on 
the ridge. 
TAC em LOtli tynecsses es: Sec. 31, Chat- 
field eee ZO a 26| Clay, sand,’ 
and gravel...| In gravel. 
a loillaop Vio tintiiececes: rh 7KB'\ lode PAH RRR SER ANAS) Slightly irony. 
George Haupt........ Sec. 19, Chat- 
eld vie Sta heaace BI Eese Nines Cenbecanc 
Jacob Miller........... N.Washington | 40 }...... AQ, Weed etatseessess 
T.H.B. Clutter, M.D.) Leesville......... 10 | 9 |19| Stony clay..... 
Jobmpelainnyenseescs:: e e/a cereaes 17 in Slightly sulphurous. 


* These gas wells burned with violence, throwing a flame ten or fifteen feet above 
the surface of the ground. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


24 |e 
Sele [Si tienowelh 
Owner’s name. Location. |S 2/8 .|'S Eee Remarks. 
B2/8'3/8 ate 
Sele ele 
JeeieeBrolcampese ses: Leesville ei GRU AA 2S aw ee aecs otis Slightly sutphurous. 
BaleCckardeneer ine: AS ee ee ea a AONE Sulphurous. 
Samuel Stuck......... Sec. 30, boaan 
rus.. See Nicer un kaa 47 | Clay and gra- 
Veluae ioe Good water. 
Franklin Stuck ...... ‘ft Bie) Hacaand 38 Clay and sand| Not good for cook- 
ing; makes food bit- 
ter; cannot be used 
for coffee or tea. 
Widow Bishop........ N.E. 4 sec. 26 
Dallas... 15) ol osaca 1S RR en Peet Gai aacey Good water. 
SPR EaimMlapee cae. N. Winchester | 48 |...... 43 | Clay and sand iP 
dou Evin Fe jsscocuscocsees rf OB asses LO) ee eee eae soureaueere se Bitter water, like 
Stuck’s. 
Jno. J. Shumaker...| N. E. } sec. 26, 
Polke eee ZONA TAD su ions Moeo ens ve Slightly sulphurous. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

The chief natural resources of the county are those derived directly 
from the soil. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people, 
and will always remain so. Crawford county lies mostly on the northern 
side of the watershed, and hence its surface, soil, and features partake 
of those characteristics so conspicuous in the lake counties, and so well 
known for their uniform fertility and strength. The following summary 
of the agricultural statistics of the county is gleaned from the reports 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1869 and 1870. These may be con- 


sidered direct products of the soil : 
Acres sown. Bush. produced. Bush. per acre. 


VRV/INSEND sncqanissc soe ERG U sone ae On eRe hone eT 21,742 254,945 11.6 
TRA ocociec occa adie action eee UT Ur ae 181 1,744 9.8 
SU Cave atime ues eoeA Nees ia base Veena wate scecks peaseeers 175 2,480 14 
COT seen ricseue Soe ecceceteslengeaneaweuy seees 24,811 1,004,675 40.5 
Barleyancre. Bem eeinten cine s Se teeaiclat a nonce ete ebads eae culeale 627 10,708 17.2 
(COEIS), codcocks Badace Goede bOteH Isen SEEE ERASERS UE EEMES a EP nara 14,679 477,409 32.4 
HS ODALOC Sees remsneeere ete hones Cals saicyueds vases ibeccuess Gases 1,247 76,947 61.7 
WCE UH.O. LAL OCS) rarscene cesar es Wis toodedoocecd seoece este 15 804 53.6 
Acres. Tons of hay. Bush. of seed. 
ICA OWatesec ons teneee seine see en ea cote SeeG SeSeae ok dealaseseseses 15,383 19,673 
2? (OMNORY EIR koceu doaodo Osseo) ohbas CORA ENE OAE eRe ee nea 9,593 12,687 16,997 
Je adaes boosie aan ecOASHEs OSCE HORE EHCP NEED HON oat Ia cnn ait DB ia MRM RR ce 4,300 
JER ISHADIIE ELS cp escbicbodaciobiurc ooddse CceCOL OBE ToREE ET CRS REE ean 32 SOMMMMMrste moe cedeshiann ukiseeie bears 
Wireulitivatedblandie cess cana e INN le Heda OMManoM pe enacr nen aan AN TEL Ste cata 
Orchard smrrgescsraensreycaes Meee eae see sete eoce tues 4,159 Danae AN Nias taciaeeeae 


* 284 acres of clover were plowed under. 
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Bushels. Gallons of 


sirup or wine. Pounds. 
Maple: Sugar. 0:33 usewehtaseesloucen syed ce mncane cnc: Sua alacign ti til salsa maanee 812 3,424 
GEAPES a saiccestnie silos slecc ram cea etinec veh caieney: Sane tee tateea ae nee ea RING nee 259 8,699 
IANO Shaced wot tree see Mawsceniee ene maeecionle epMTi arene CCU cane noae 229,012 sea see naecucmimeaeeenent sce 
LETS Vel 0 Sieh oA a RA an GAR KALLE LI RIB ea aa MeL i745 neon ne oo acs ale 
POAT SS Pec oeisonialine camualsces eolscteen sbarcuveeccrcueuenc Hseemeruaman 397 
MODACCOR Meee act otc aroneew on ol ea el ce aaieincslecenae ecersc ccmeteet tea” Minutes ee Lert sea aia kanya tae aes nee 110 
SOPH MNase ecalesuec secede ae tiecec cep ume snes oom ame vaemmenes 7,372 29 


There are various other indirect products of the soil, such as farm 
stock and products of the dairy. These need not be here enumerated. 
In 1870 the taxable lands of the county were ascertained to be 252,156 
acres. Of this sum 158,368 acres were arable, 37,074 acres were meadow 
or pasture lands, and 76,714 acres were uncultivated or wood land. The 
average product of wheat per acre for the whole State of Ohio for 1870 
was 11.4 bushels, or two-tenths of a bushel less than the average for 
Crawford county. The average of the same for rye was 9.4 bushels, or 
two tenths of a bushel less than the average for Crawford county. The 
average product of buckwheat in 1870 in the State was 11.8 bushels per 
acre, or 2.2 bushels less than the same average in Crawford county. The 
average product of corn per acre for the State in 1870 was 37.5 bushels. 
The same average for Crawfoad county was 40.5 bushels, or three bushels 
per acre more than the average product of the State. The average pro- 
duct per acre of barley in the State in 1870 was 19 bushels, or one bushel 
and eight-tenths more than the same average for Crawford county. The 
average product of oats per acre in the State was 27 bushels, or 5.4 bush- 
els less than the same average in Crawford county. The same average 
for potatoes was 69.6 bushels, or 7.9 bushels more than in Crawford 
county. The average product of sweet potatoes for the State was 112.4 
bushels per acre, which was 58.8 bushels more than the same average 
for Crawford county. Thus in every respect Crawford county exceeds 
the average product of the State in the important farm products, except 
in barley and potatoes. 


AVERAGES FOR 1868 AnD 1869. 


Sweet 
Wheat.| Rye. an Oats. | Barley. | Corn. ae be 
oes. 
State average— 

Rene es, IRS; 9.3 10.9 23.9 20.8 34.3 72.2 70.3 
SOO ees venasse 11.4 TLS 7.5 291 25.4 26.8 85.4 66.1 

County av’age— 
OST Neves’ 13.8 11.6 10.1 21.4 19.8 3322 71.9 56.7 
SOO Rare: 19.1 13.6 8.3 31.6 17.2 20.8 81.9 | 103.3 
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Crawford county is also well supplied with building stone and with 
limestone for quicklime. The quarries in the townships of Holmes and 
Todd not only furnish stone for building throughout a wide circuit of 
country, but also produce a large quantity of quicklime, which is ship- 
ped from Nevada, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad. 

The following proximate statements of the annual product of these 

quarries in quicklime were obtained from the owners in 1871: 


Bushels. 
Vo TBs CUOTEISTE | ood cont PIGS Co CDEC E ESA IR CEI eRe Ta anes RnB EE RNAP U MINE Puree TR. ahs Aly 20,000 
UD Sra SRO OCC tamper oe ee onicde aes Cae ek club ueavas ale WeaSecled accsigaibuasensserdwrne sacs 4.000 
HE isle Ta VIRION Stererrstivs/satbacsciuecscecselereessuivyccucisvie ousosvessivedeserenersernsse 15,750 
INitaravaSCIMIMAN C livemee cca ses eee teksseast hs sldcedsesca abs teadecesscscuscaseler toccoatocess 4,000 
Claman e hymn HINT SMart as caks sues colts cea ce cdiuicuelesiseusences FN CORSON COC BOONE 6,000 
Solara S CLINE liygrenet ee tees a che iss.cstocclavsassconedenwelborssecsclecs see snserosesisectee ses 20,000 
INC IMON ASHES OO Commentaries hoc oee sh aece Sous mala shoes als Gaede saswarbatlnee Ou delcaigawecchesamesicewes 10,000 
LTT Ay AAV VAlll SOREN eee OM. cle cnccu ca soa area eh enn eusboeeare cd oustit casocuesensnoneine 20,000 


The retail price on the ground is 20 cents per bushel. It is delivered 
in quantity (wholesale) at Nevada for 18-cents. If the aggregate pro- 
duction sells for 18 cents, the revenue amounts to about $18,000 per year. 
All the kilns used at Oceola are of the old style, requiring to be emptied 
entirely before second use. By this method there is a loss of wood and 
of labor. The following tabular view shows the amount of wood required 
per hundred bushels at some of the quarries, and the weight of the ime 
per bushel, as nearly as can be ascertained : 


. Hours of | Cords per | Pays for | Weight 

Neate MO nTanEN Om burning. |100 bushels.| wood. | per bu. 
Perry Wilson ...... Upper Corniferous ... 60 Nearly 3 ... 1.75 *65 
John Schnavely...| Lower Corniferous ... 60 Att le visiecrs 1.75 65 
Luther M. Myers..| Lower Corniferous ... 60 if Uezo00 LTD Me ies 


In the south-eastern part of the county the quarries in the Berea grit 
have been wrought for about forty years, and have become celebrated 
throughout a wide extent of country for the excellence of the building 
stone which they afford. Stone from Berea is, on close comparison, seen 
to be of a coarser grain and less firm than that taken from beds of the 
same horizon in the central counties of the State. The limestone sold 
at the quarries in the western part of the county brings about a dollar 


* Reaches 70 pounds when about half slacked. 
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per perch, or five dollars per cord. The sandstone taken out in the east- 
ern part of the county brings a better price. The best sells for $2 per 
perch. Other grades bring $1.50 and $1. <A cheaper quality is sold for 
fifty cents per load. Flagging sells from six to twenty cents per square 
foot; a thin kind of walling stone for fifty cents per load. 

For brick and common red pottery the Drift clays are considerably 
used. These clays afford in all places a very fine material for these 
uses. There is probably not a square mile within the county where 
such clay could not be obtained. In the progress of the survey of the 
county the following establishments of this kind were noted. This list 
may not be complete : 


Brick AND PotrEry WoRKS. 


A. Gronerberger, Bucyrus—Brick. Situated in the creek bottoms. The material 
here used is a clay-loam, and contains no gravel. The brick, which are of a dark red 
color, show no evidence of lime when broken. 

Wilham Sitter, New Washington—Brick. 

Joseph Schell, ay —Pottery. 

Jacob Green, section 34 (?), Chatfield—Brick. 

Retan, section 1 (?), Liberty—Tile. 
Matthias Haiser, Crestline—Brick. 
John Willerton, tf —Tile and brick. 
Daniel Baslinger, Bucyrus—Brick. 
Bryant & Smith, i or 
William Fail, Galion—Brick. 
Leopold Wiltendollar, Galion—Brick. 
John Cronowelt, a 2 
“A section 18, Whetstone—Tile. 


The eastern portion of the county, especially the rolling strip of land 
that characterizes the line of junction between the Berea grit and the 
Bedford shale, is well supplied with gravel and sand. These knolls are 
largely made up of stratified gravel and sand mingled with northern 
bowlders. One of the oldest gravel pits in the county is that near the 
depot at Leesville. From it thousands of car-loads have been taken for 
use on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It affords also 
a great many northern bowlders of all sizes, averaging about eighteen 
inches in diameter. This gravel ridge has already been referred to under 
the head of Drift. Several deposits of gravel and sand were also noted 
in the flat and more clayey portions of the county; but here they are 
much more rare, and also more valuable. One occurs on Mr. Nathan . 
Cooper’s land, in the bank of the Sandusky River, 8. W. 4 section 382, 
Liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REPORT ON THE GHOLOGY OF MORROW COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Morrow county is situated very near, but a little north, of the center 
of the State, and was among the first settled, the first inhabitants coming 
largely from the New England States, and from New York and Pennsyl- 
vyania. It is bounded on the north by Crawford and Richland counties, 
east by Richland and Knox, south by Knox and Delaware, and west by . 
Delaware and Marion. Its form is nearly that of a rectangle, lying 
north and south. Its western boundary is broken by its wanting a town 
in the north-west corner, and by its inclosing Westfield in the south-west 
corner. Its area, given by the State Board of Hqualization in 1870, is 
253,149 acres, of which 83,698 acres are arable, 91,045 acres are meadow 
and pasture land, and 78,406 acres are uncultivated or wood land. The 
average value, exclusive of buildings, is $30.40 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The most of the drainage of the county is into the Scioto river. Its east- 
ern portions are drained into the Muskingum; yet the Sandusky, which 
flows into Lake Erie, has some of its sources in the township of North 
Bloomfield, in the northern portion of the county. The streams are not 
large, but are ample for most purposes in an agricultural community. 
Many flouring mills exist in the county, the motive power being 
hydraulic. 

SURFACE FEATURES. 

The undulations in the rocky structure are usually very gentle, even 
imperceptible, through the Drift sheet. Hence the general surface was 
originally nearly flat. The unevenness that now prevails in some parts 
of the county is mainly due to subsequent causes, and can be referred to 
the known effect of atmospheric forces. The eastern half of the county 
is decidedly rolling, and even hilly; the western half is more level. The 
Drift was at first deposited with unequal thickness, whateyer may have 
been the condition of the pre-existing surfaces. In the valleys of those 
streams that flow toward the east, in the eastern part of the county, there 
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are unmistakable evidences of a previous erosion of the rock surface, but 
in the western part of the county no such indications have been seen. 
Besides occasional irregularities in the surface of the bedded rocks, the 
manner of the deposition of the Drift was such as to leave very noticeable 
differences in 1ts condition and thickness in different parts of the county. 
In the sandstone region, and especially where the Berea grit forms a line 
of junction with the underlying shale, the Drift is coarse and stony, and 
the surface is broken. Frequent springs of ferriferous water issue from 
the hillsides, which seem to be very gravelly. The channels of the 
streams are deeply cut into the bed rock—plainly beyond the power of 
the present volume of water—and the valleys are marked by large bowl- 
ders. Such bowlders are found in the valleys in all parts of the county, 
but are much more noticeable in the sandstone district. Near South 
Woodbury, in the creek bottoms (lot 10), is a bowlder of fine-grained 
syenite, the extreme dimensions of which are nine feet by seven and a 
half feet, showing four and a half feet above the ground. In this bowl- 
der hornblende predominates, and the feldspar is flesh-colored, quartz 
being scarce, giving a rather dark color to the whole. In the western 
part of the county, however, where the surface is underlain by shale or 
by the black slate, the Drift is more evenly spread, and the country is 
flat. The streams have Gin very much the same manner, though not to 
the same extent) cut their channels into the bed rock, but they are fewer 
in number, and have a less average descent to the mile. The water of 
wells and natural springs is apt to be sulphurous, and bubbles and jets of 
gas are very often met with. In some marshy places an inflammable 
gas rises spontaneously, though this is not known to be the same as that 
which rises from the shale below the Drift. The surface is clayey, and 
the soil needs artificial drainage. 

The following observations for altitude, by aneroid barometer, are re- 
ferred to the level of Lake Erie through Mt. Gilead Station, the height 
of which is given at 466 feet by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati Railroad: 


Above Above 
Lake Erie. the Ocean. 
Mite Gulead@Stationsrrketa maces norcteseeeatnoetecinee a enes 466 feet. 1031 feet. 
SillkoteNationaleHiousemVits Galleadanen..ccsssc loses Dil Oe 
Greelaat tine mani Vita Galleadeetamesncceteenccsccesiees BO BG 
Creek at south bridge, Mt. Gilead............... .cssceecoes 306 ? * Opal ey 
Summit of ridge 14 miles north of Franklin Center, 

SECH OMA, Param kdl eee see meee ennten too tnacecsyerenont cones G25 eles LOO 
Summit of ridge, Franklin Center...............20. s.eseees gy) 1164 ‘ 
Chesterville, Main street............00: esessens cooese sooees cee 3200s 885 “ 
@hrestenvailllewbedtotecreekiecemenceerecchetiecericcsesttreas BIG Solas 


Bloomfield Cemetery, N. W. 4 section 17 ........0 see SVGMa 1141 “ 
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Thus, in the eastern part of the county, where the sandstone beds he 
nearly horizontal wherever exposed, there are short undulations in the 
natural surface of over three hundred feet, and that, too, without any ex- 
posure of the rock. It is altogether improbable that the Drift has that 
thickness. It is more reasonable to suppose that the rocks themselves 
suffered erosion, and embraced valleys running according to the direction 
of drainage before the deposit of the Drift. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil of the county presents great diversity. The 
flat portions of the county have a heavy clay soil. The sandstone dis- 
trict, and the belt of rolling land that marks the junction of the Berea 
grit with the Bedford shale, have a lighter and more porous soil. Stones 
and gravel are almost never seen in the western part of the county, but 
in the eastern the plow turns them up constantly. The timber varies 
noticeably with the change in the soil. Probably one-half of the native 
forest trees in the county are beech, while another quarter is made up of 
sugar maple, ash, and oak. The chestnut is confined to the rolling and 
gravelly portions of the county. In the survey of the county the follow- 
ing species of timber were noted: 


Giwercucialloan ave Oaks) rcrrcc.c)ccissccescss sonore soteestedsckeneareee eed oaeeeees L. 
e AN OMIC ATE (SIMI OLOM OAK) Syncs sey secencecieetaca trans cece seeds cone seasons Michx. 
ra FOAMS HIS) Pein © aks) saees ve ok coat sas nena Seabees sce veeeen ara terceuecenss Du Roi. 
3s Gir CLONE Molec ken @ ala) tiones Meese nti d cad Shae ano daM Cnet Eanes USER Bart. 
t¢ AGNI TrevH Eevee cl O Aka) eta ca tktnc ates wale cs balwetiesiae leew asap Nuue Ns Lunt eos Se ile 
of cAustamean(Clnestmtaty Oaks) Ren c<waccksecucaetce way teens sucess doses tones Willd. 
ss lorcolonk (Swamp mWalitel Oaks) misecsesmccdscoseaarontedeneatra es ceccers Willd. 

NGCETSACe MALIN (SUC ALMVUAPIE) Ewa csascccconesekaced toscana scleteess coe esceccees Wang. 

PANG eta (SWAT VAG) eevee. t cosas tleceelaaace is uuemocdeossssisenoesesseters L. 

Castanea vesca (Chestnut). Only in the eastern part of the county... L. 

ilmmusPAmMenicanas (American Hil) eeiesctsesscesercece ncaccosee creseeose soancee. Willd. 

AKAM SPAMMeTICATI As (VVIMTtO WAIST )iNcetarcescccceheveceldvececcakicseioes ar! soeneccise L. 

Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore)............c00scecee seven: LER e ed aa ets tes Aen L. 

Hroxanusiqmadranculata (Bie rAsh)\ eee. wcsesoecacues moses ceccceces cons cces Michx. 

Gieditsehvantniacantnos) (clomeyy WoOCust) icv rsscsescs cc seasen socoesiecscs sede cece: L. 

Np SS UBIAANM NGI Corea (Cr UITAN)) Pema ese sacceescncs cen Geccci@viesedlssbiebsccchwsseleciente teens Wang. 

Vuslanspunerag (lackey elantit)) wavsce ha cecoscetevee se cesses ccs leueso/ccosceucteccean eee Ibe 

UM seserovimad (slacks @lNerny eavccccacceec. giiccscns eecsscsselsccteccouecsees cee Ehr. 

inodenadronmt min iteras (Muli Vinee) ecterssseccses cestctsccecccoeescnctne tee L. 

Ostiayamvamenmican (rom Odi) necccvecscdedes uesdeesueey vessels saeceueeecvleneveeene Willd. 

Canyaralioan (Snag barkwMbekonysineconscccscic essere cessive oosucsesucste tection es Nutl. 

Carpinus Americana (Water Beech, eight inches diameter).............. Michx. 

MAPA eTICATI AM CRASS WOO )btacaeiteactcessesacccsetces rocueeasoeecn tiesto steiccs eli 

Ulmus fulva (Ship peryrOrme ecb linm Myke ge: conve cer coaeecess teeee cnet aso Michx. 

JuslAnsteinercay CBUGLCEMUL) Meteors steel nese ccecsccetel enone acne L. 


Salat craw Gs lacks Will Ow) aeererertacs tecceieccdecevs serious etowtes ceutecccs veces Marsh. 
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Caryaporcinal (Rig MElickonyy perce seen core eree reece eee Nutl. 
Amelanchier Canadensis (June Berry) .............0+ ssoscssee soosee one Torr and Gray. 
sculus!elabra (Buckeye) isccussmacces sen cence ncneeceeeclmeceacecelsetece Willd. 
Atsiman a itrtlobay (away) issecescctecccsncctcueacncch ceasskecrccee cee ieeeee Dunal. 
inderaBenzoinu(SpicesBush)awedccemyecctcsceedcesececeessecees Meisner. 
Populus grandidentata (Large-toothed Aspen) .............600. eee Michx. 


Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry, or Sugarberry.) This isalarge 
tree in Morrow and Delaware counties, of two feet in diam- 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological series of the county embraces that much disputed hori- 
zon that lies near the junction of the Devonian with the Carboniferous. 
The names given to these members in the northern portion of the State 
by the Chief Geologist of the present Survey are as follows, in descending 
order. The names are not known to be applicable in the central and 
southern portions of the State, but are supposed to be: 


Cuyahoga shale and sandstone, approximate thickness... 150 feet. 


BCEAO tere ena sense on ccslierwes es f OOM: 

Bedford shale (red and blue)... if of Lop hod ans 

Cleveland shale (black)........... i i Ache ORME 

Erie shale and sandstone (gray) rf s -.- 400 “, to 500 feet. 
Huron shale (black)............... ‘ CO ecu SOO iE nea 


Of these Dr. Newberry includes the last two in the Devonian, and the 
remainder in the Lower Carboniferous. In the southern part of the 
State the series seems to be different, and names that have a general par- 
allelism with the foregoing have been applied by Prof. EH. B. Andrews, as 
follows: 


Hogan) SAaNadston er se is ahlan cece code veeelastesterentee me sneevecetcats 183% feet. 
Alternations of fine sandstone and conglomerate ............08 sens + ei) 
Coarse Waverly sandstone and conglomerate...........scesce sescesees eve 400 * 
Wiaverly (blackislateye cee teres cer LOND a ON ast re een aa eRe ere a ane Gye 
Wiaverlyishalevandsamdstome ie cicyasess-cceccssenee oieceas aie caste eeee ieee het) 
tluronishaleyor; black Slaten ee nec aren Ancanyosenaeeneananc eee eee yA) 


In the southern part of the State Prof. Andrews extends the Waverly 
group, and so the Lower Carboniferous, down to the Huron shale, em- 
bracing the interval, which is probably the equivalent of the Hrie shale 
in the northern part of the State, consistent with the limits set by the 
early geological surveys in the West, which referred the Waverly, how- 
ever, entirely to the Devonian. It has been shown, however, by Prof. A. 
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Winchell, of the Michigan Geological Survey, that the Upper Waverly 
belongs to the Carboniferous, thus dividing between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous ages the series usually embraced under the single designa- 
tion of Waverly. For the upper or fossiliferous portion of the old Wa- 
verly the term Marshall group has been used by the Michigan Survey, 
and that name, intended to cover the base of the Carboniferous, ante- 
dates all other names. It is a question whether the term Waverly should 
be perpetuated by applying it to a part only of the series to which it was 
at first given. 

To what extent these subdivisions exist in Morrow county it is not 
possible to determine from the exposures that occur. It is only known 
that there is (1st) in the eastern part of the county a fine-grained, shaly 
sandstone, which is probably some part of the Cuyahoga shale and sand- 
stone, although having more the lithological characters of the Logan 
sandstone, its equivalent in the southern part of the State. (2d) Suc- 
ceeding this shaly fandstone is a valuable series of even-bedded sand- 
stones, useful for building and extensively quarried, the equivalent of 
the Berea grit.* (8d) Below this is a blackish slate, although its exact 
junction with the overlying Berea grit has not been observed. It may 
be separated from the Berea grit by a thin stratum of shale representing 
the Bedford shale. The thickness of this black shale has not been made 
out. It is succeeded by (4th) a considerable thickness of bluish or gray 
shale, seldom seen exposed. This is followed (5th) by the Huron shale, 
or black slate, which occurs in the western part of the county. 

Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone.—The quarry of W. T. Appleman, on the 
north side of the creek, in section 7, Troy township, is in the sandstones 
of the Upper Waverly (Marshall). The surface of the country here is 
generally very broken, the streams having cut deep channels through 
the Drift and into the rock. These sandstone beds here lie horizontal. 
They are from one to four inches in thickness. But few feet can be actu- 
ally seen, but the bluffs and ridges show every indication of being com- 
posed of beds of the same formation 71 situ to the thickness of nearly a 
hundred feet. This stone is without the gritty texture of the Berea beds. 
It is more shaly, and has shining specks. Sometimes the heaviest beds 
show parting planes, by which they separate into thin layers, giving the 
whole very much the appearance of a true shale. The surfaces of the 
beds sometimes show fossils, the most conspicuous and common of which 
is Productus arcuatus, Hall. One or two specimens of Productus Shwmardi- 
anus, Hall (?), were also observed. South-west from Mr. Appleman’s is 


* Graduating below into thin-bedded shaly sandstone. 
17 
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Mr. Jacob Aman’s quarry (about N. W.4 section 18). It occurs along a 
little ravine running north, and shows the following section : 


SECTION AT JACOB AMAN’S QUARRY. 


No. 1. Rusty, irregular, shattered sandstone; micaceous, with in- 
tercalated beds of shale; beds 1 to 6 inches............... 0.00 7 feet. 
‘‘ 2. Micaceous shale with intercalated beds of sandstone (some 
of which are fossiliferous). This shale is argillaceous, and 
when dried has a glittering and soapy luster, appearing 
LAT COSE Was idiecinedyiceccwieserdenisdarietaseelnelenee these aeeet Use eee eee nee Ree 8 


Jacob Mandeville’s quarry is situated N. HE. 4 section 13, in North 
Bloomfield, and consists, so far as exposed, of a hard, ringing, blue lime- 
stone, which seems silicious. The most of a thickness of eighteen inches 
is devoted to this limestone. Generally a coating of sandstone incloses 
the limestone, filling out the angles in the bedding, and making the 
limestone really he in lenticular pieces, with rounded edges. Beds of 
sandstone are known to underlie this limestone, but the overlying rock 
is unknown. No fossils have been seen. The beds are horizontal. 

The quarry of Mrs. Elizabeth Treisch is on the N. W. 4 section 19, 
Troy, and occupies the banks of a precipitous ravine. The section ex- 
posed is as follows, in horizontal beds: 


SECTION ON Section 19, Troy, Morrow County. 


No. 1. Thin beds of sandstone, with some shale, seen...... SISOS 11 feet. 
eee St erVval. UNISON sce sa.ecs des on ecteteee een ee rue a EM ae ee ee ee eee yy 
Hfeose Lhin=beddedisandstonmeit ceescea cere cee een ee eee Wine, @ kA, 
Are BSetle blue; SWale: .ccccs cece vaosaene ec ieee on Canesten eee eee eee ilies 
Som hin beds:of sandstone, Seen <c..-1..ces- onc eeeccreeea eee By 

MO Gals. alk is ose soe sskonsesees scedasdsayees degen cceenehowses seme eee 20 ft. Gin. 


Daniel Stull owns a quarry in the same beds, adjoining Mrs. Treisch’s. 
Along the creek, in section 36, North Bloomfield, Mr. John Snyder and 
Mr. Daniel Sorrick have taken out a little stone for common use. It les 
in thin beds, and is poorly exposed. 

On lot 8, William Struble’s land, a mile and a half north-east of Ches- 
terville, about ten feet of sandstone beds are exposed in the banks of a 
ravine. These beds are similar to those of widow Treisch’s quarry, sec- 
tion 10, Troy, and are rarely over three inches in thickness; one layer is 
fourteen inches in thickness. 

On the N. W. 4 section 5 (east), Franklin township, Mr. Milton Laver- 
ing has a quarry in the bluffs of a ravine, which expose about thirty 
feet of alternating sandstone and shale layers. The sandstone is soft, 
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fine-grained, and micaceous. The mica scales appear specially on the 
planes of bedding. Although this stone is usually soft, and crumbles 
under pressure, or on exposure to the weather, some of it is harder, yet 
equally fine-grained, and in beds of about a foot. It is quite distinguish- 
able from the Berea grit as seen at Mt. Gilead, or at Leesville, in Craw- 
ford county. It sometimes shows, at Mr. Lavering’s, masses of hard, 
blue, silicious limestone. Irvin Lefever has a slight exposure of similar 
beds on his farm, three-fourths of a miles south-east. 

The Berea Grit.—The quarries in the Berea grit near Iberia are owned 
by O. C. Brown, section 23, J.J. McLaren, section 34, David Colmery (not 
now worked), John T. Quay, Benjamin Sharrock. Stone also shows on 
Mr. Gurley’s land, a quarter of a mile south-east from McLaren’s quarry. 
That of Mr. Brown covers the horizon in which fall all the others. The 
section here is as follows, in descending order. The beds lie so nearly 
horizontal that no dip can be distinguished : 


SECTION IN THE BEREA Grit AT IBERIA, Morrow Counry. 


No.1. Drift 3 feet. 
‘“ 9. Thin beds of sandstone, with distinct quartzose grains; beds 2 to 5 
TTUC TCS HIPUE PN tnt eye yy aes a re cee iiamiare tee eerie AS luis MeO nes eC TBs Vt OOteeus 
‘« 3. Heavy beds of sandstone (1 to 3 feet), with evident quartzose grains, 
OW HNL WOE, WAS SCE ANN caa6 spdeodood opoobeanbodoooonsaeueKae ifs} 3. u@ BBD & 
See Wale (anvarvalasapOOLlyiSCEM))> selec. = alos cits so -2 sce cece seein ciel at). 


The thirty feet of shale (No. 4, above) is obtained by measuring from 
the level of the water in the Rocky Fork of Olentangy Creek, which 
passes near Mr. Brown’s quarry, to the bottom of the sandstone in the 
quarry. This interval is known to be occupied by shale, but its special 
characters are hid by the sloping turf-covered talus. It can only be seen 


about six inches below the sandstone, where it is fine and blue, and in 


beds one-half to one and a half inches. It thus appears that-the heavy 
beds of the Berea continue intact down to the shale, as in Crawford 
county, although at Mt. Gilead the heavy sandstone graduates below into 
a thin-bedded and shaly sandstone, before the beginning of the shale. 
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The face of the stone where quarried by Mr. Brown presents some in- 
dications of a fault of about four feet. A perpendicular seam cuts the 
beds from the top to the bottom. An unusual accumulation of shale and 
slaty layers on one side of this seam marks a horizon about midway in 
the thin beds of the quarry (No. 2 of the above section), terminating 
against the seam abruptly, with no continuation at that point. At a 
point, however, about four feet lower, the same kind of shale and slaty 
layers appear on the opposite side of the seam, and prolong the horizon 
in that direction so far as the stone is exposed. 

The quarry of Mr. McLaren has five feet of thin beds and nine feet of 
thick beds, embracing portions of Nos. 2 and 5 of Brown’s quarry. Mr. 
Sharrock’s quarry is entirely in the flagging of No. 2 of Mr. Brown’s, 
exposed ten feet. Mr. Quay’s is the same as Mr. Sharrock’s. 

The quarries at Mt. Gilead are in the banks of the Hast Branch of the 
Olentangy, or Whetstone Creek. Here there is a slight dip toward the 
south south-east, and the following section can be made out, in descend- 


ing order: 
Feet. Inches. 
Noe de eDiittystratitledainesomeplacesiessscaccsrscseeassieseiseeecscen rece: 15 
SOI VBerea oniteithnin WeCOSyT. javetccceeunee decks oaceuisieent aneetreesoremes 10 
Hie Si BCTea CHUL BUMICIDCUS i -tnicceossenostsvedeelstne losses seal daseerteesscmens 6 
7 44 hin bedsiok sandstone, watheshale eee... cnssdoecerteeel eon 19 7 
Seto OIA Crs sutaclaves was tesodesuastuser seculedset exw opnssuasisacrentcceteeneelseermec mare 22, il 
MotalvexpOsedecrsetcreia..<sesilesessesatmaameascomencteessur eens: 57 8 
SECTION OF THE BEREA Grit AT Mri. GILEAD. 
MMM ERODED CHANNE) SSE 
5 yi of 
tana — pf : : : x FIST eaSaee Aa AED a 
aS Au aa px a OLENTANGY, . EES fie ep ya Sets 


Notes on the foregoing Sectton.—No. 1 has a brown color at the rock banks, 
but a blue clay is met in town in wells, with a thickness of four to ten 


feet in some places, showing the usual characters of the hard-pan clay. 

No. 2. The thin beds of Berea grit seem to be constant, and immedi- 
ately above the heavy beds. They have been seen in every place, both 
in Morrow and Crawford counties, where the heavy beds have been ex- 
posed in quarrying. 
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No. 3 is somewhat thinner here than in the section at Iberia and in 
those in Crawford county. , 

No. 4 is not regular in the alternation of beds, nor in its horizon of 
contact with No. 3. Beds of sandstone sometimes occur below the hori- 
zon of separation here adopted. The most of the material is sandstone. 
The shale glistens as if with mica, and the surface is soapy and shining 
when dry. It is appropriately but not correctly called “soapstone” by 
the quarrymen. 

No. 5 graduates below into a blackish slate, which crumbles and be- 
comes blue, making a blue marl. This member is not well seen here. 
No red shale can be seen, nor any indications of it. 

No. 4 contains various mud-markings and irony concretions, many of 
which have a deceitful resemblance to fossil remains. The irony nodules, 
or concretions, have often a marl ball within a scale of one-fourth inch 
of real iron. Some deposits appear like real hematite iron ore. There 
are also calcareous concretions, or irregular masses of more calcareous 
shale or rock, which are hard and firm, of a blue color, and contain iron 
pyrites. They seem to be of the same nature and origin as the silicious 
limestone of Mandeville’s quarry (N. H.4 section 13, North Bloomfield), 
but less abundant here. 

Calcareous and chalybeated waters issue from springs along the banks, 
and make copious deposits of their carbonates on the face of the bluffs. 

Quarries are owned at Mt. Gilead by Charles Russel, George Wieland, 
and by Smith Thomas. | 

About three and a half miles south-east from Cardington, in Lincoln 
township, occur several quarries on the horizon of the Berea grit, the 
exposures being caused by the upper forks of Alum Creek. They all lie 
within the area of a square mile, and are owned by D. M. Mosher, David 
Steiner, Morgan B. Brooks, and Corwin Conard. The beds are about 
horizontal, or show a gentle dip east. The section at Mosher’s quarry is 
as follows, in descending order : 


NGM meta or amu rite sweet sicd cosas ss cbs doh sibtausdeweees coagdeved seeoeesae ues 8 to 10 feet. 
ake mM eL Oo OTA OMI nr eae nities eae tel el eee Ave Aer ITP GUN NEia oman ARKO 
ee Ve CAN AVA CLOMECMtrccnr ey acters se veel s Wises Peeeacels coasestethcda onseesuenenne CWO SB 
SMO ALTA CAbMTMEStOMe! (SEEM )cececesukdsccsenedccvssonce senses seleuasioucue, ‘1 foot. 


Mr. Steiner’s quarry shows a singular fault or variation of bedding 
An oblique seam crosses the face of the exposure, and on the freshly 
quarried edges the bedding is very evident. On one side of the seam, 
which may be called the lower side, the beds are nearly all thick, run- 
ning from five to eight inches above, and reaching twelve inches below. 
These thick beds terminate on reaching the seam or joint, their ends 
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being obliquely beveled in consonance with the angle of the slope of the 
seam. On the other side of the seam the beds are conspicuously differ- 
ent from the above. The most of them are very thin, running from one 
inch to three inches, and the remainder, the lowest, are sometimes eight 
inches thick, varying from five inches. 


Diagram of the Bedding of the Rock at Mr. Steiner’s, 34 miles south-east of Cardington. 


SECTION AT THE Lert (SourH) END or STEINER’s QUARRY. 


IN Gayle Oe Hi ee rear eee na ae er EN ROME VEER OS cacao AL ti, (Bide 
far 2): oes 5) tO Sn CHES «4 sess .ccieedaeecodanes ik noe eee eee ee @G 
jton e DCds'S LO; 12 ANCHES: diss acsaeceom aca ote e eee ee ete renee Sie 

oc) Fae ear enor ncer een aentT Eady ace accu Aodccs obodod oabdbO000 essen gets) (Gen 
Section at THE Norra END or Mr. Strerner’s QUARRY. 

INCOM ce rat eae eRe hess ease tentarcet eos concen code deseo eee Cee ee ene A ft 
pee sar im abedsy(di-tod im Chies)wesntiesseclac cocsdee sec eee eae eee ee @ 
oon ebincker beds (6 to;Smnches) ee. aessscacesecae aerate eeremeeeees My NG Aba, 

Mote ad cam stata ae aes les ae aa aaa a Dette Ong 
SECTION AT Mr. Conarp’s QUARRY. 
Nowe (Hard= pan MDriit sc sscsihne Pare sea sees e sore ee eee eee ee eee eee een eee 3) Eb. 
(oc inimabedsiotlabout Zain esitaccsssecasnten eee een ee eee BM Gia 
ste oe o OOO SDT TCH OG cave i ewcecemetins wacaceel ee cs aun: Seaereae Cae ones eee Sree my 
MO tales bs Ne BRON OR a a Daas Sitges Giangy 
SECTION AT Mr. Brooxs’s QUARRY. 

Now rardepan ID ritti lin dean.e secebeccewsahoee salves ic aeeeinemenen cen noo iene eae: 1) aig 
20 “Sandstone (beds. 2:to4 inches. hh owe eee oeanb an enaa ia ama ners Sais 
13s) Sandstoney bedsi.S) tou 2 AMC eS veo. s sy .eeycseucnee wanbeeaaceee cece terse Orgs 
vi Ab Shale (reported )) ccf iicie.csues cone taweclleousne ta aeceeeeeeen carer sencnenpuetin I 

ROGAE Sse SUE See ee OSU AUTRE eT aE ER RO PAR 


Below No. 4 of the section at Mr. Brooks’s quarry, sandstone is said to 
occur again; but it is probably closely underlain by shale, and belongs 
10 Le ae beds seen in No. 4 of the general section at Mt. Gilead. 
It is noticeable that the most valuable portion of the Berea grit, viz., 
the heavy beds near its base, becomes much thinner in passing south 
into the central part of the State; that the whole becomes finer-grained, 
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and that thin beds of alternating sandstone and shale succeed the thick 
beds before the main shale bed appears. 

The Berea grit is also exposed and slightly wrought on Mr. T. N. Hick- 
man’s land, S. E. $ section 11, Gilead, and on Furbay Conant’s, near Mr. 
Hickman’s. 

Bedford Shale-—The only evidence there is of the continuance of the 
Bedford shale into Morrow county consists of the difference between the 
Cleveland shale and that seen to lie below the quarry of Mr. Brown at 
Iberia, and immediately below the sandstone and shale (No. 4) at Mt. 
Gilead. The Cleveland, as seen at Mt. Gilead and one or two points 
further south, is of a dark or blackish color, somewhat slaty. The shale 
underlying the heavy stone at Iberia is blue and fine, not showing any 
slaty structure, and may represent the Bedford. 

Cieveland Shale.—This shale, which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as the 
base of the Waverly group, and thus as forming the base of the great 
Carboniferous system, may be seen in the section at Mt. Gilead. It occu- 
pies the lowest portion of the shale of No. 5, and lies in the bed of the 
stream. It is supposed to have a thickness of about 50 feet, and to be 
followed by the Erie shale and sandstone (400 or 500 feet in Cuyahoga 
county), which is followed by the Huron shale (the great black slate). 
There is an exposure of similar shale in the low banks of the creek near 
S. Woodbury, on N. W. 4 lot 9, in the northern part of Peru township, 
where the following section, in descending order, may be made out: 


SECTION IN CLEVELAND SHALE NEAR SoutH WoOopBURY. 
No. 1. Silicious limestone. This is of the same very hard texture, 
blue color, and general appearance as the limestone at 
Mandeville’s quarry, belonging to the Cuyahoga shales 
and sandstone ; also the same as some very hard nodules 
in the sandstone. It is herein one continuous bed. It 
breaks with difficulty, and with silicious fracture ........... 3) aha 
‘* 2. Blackish slate, somewhat like the slate at Cardington (Hu- 
ron), but more similar to that at the bottom of the sec- 
Orie te item Crile Ader SG Glin ucectesses arse aes cossite sae onsets ceecnecs erence @ iit 


AIR ual enmeer rie ei a tho. ie i i Ss a eh alee eee Gultaron ie 


The exact relations of this exposure to the great group of shales that 
make up the interval between the Hamilton and the Berea grit, it is im- 
possible to state. It is thought, however, that the horizon of the bottom 
of the Berea grit passes about half a mile east of this point, judging 
from the topography; and if that be correct, there is no doubt this shale 
belongs to the Cleveland. 

On the contrary, the frequent slight exposures of black slate through- 
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out Peru township, and especially in the banks of Alum Creek, make it 
evident that the underlying Erie shale, if it exists at all, must be re- 
duced to a few feet in thickness. The absence, then, of the Hrie shale, 
or its great attenuation, makes it uncertain whether the above exposure 
may not belong to the Huron. It bears a resemblance to some portions 
of the Huron. In the absence of fossils, 1t will be necessary to leave its 
designation conjectural. 

The Erie Shale-—The existence of this shale in Morrow county is 
altogether hypothetical. The most southern point at which it has been 
observed is in Polk township, in Crawford county. It is not known to 
exist in Delaware county, which lies next south of Morrow, but it may 
have the thickness there of a few feet. This horizon, owing to its shaly 
character, is generally deeply buried under the Drift. On the accompa- 
nying map this shale is represented as running out, but the evidence to 
that effect is not conclusive. 

Huron Shale.-—This shale underlies the western tier of townships, its 
eastern limit leaving the county near the south-west corner of Benning- 
ton township and the north-west corner of Washington township. It 
is well exposed at a number of places, especially along the valley of the 
Kast Branch of the Olentangy, in Westfield and Cardington townships, 
and along Alum Creek, in Peru township. The exposure at Cardington 
amounts to about twenty feet. It is here in very thin beds (J, to } of an 
inch), and parts, under the weather, into small chips. When wet it has 
no unctuous feel, but keeps its color and texture. It is rather firm, and 
of a black color. It contains no concretions, or hard masses. An in- 
erustation of alum forms on the exposed edges of the beds, but very little 
pyrites can be seen. The beds have a slight dip east. 

The black slate, or Huron shale, is exposed in the banks of the creek 
on lot 13, landof Annis Oliver, and at other points below. At Benedict’s 
mill, lot 16, twenty feet may be seen. It is here, also, of a very homo- 
geneous character, like that at Cardington. 

This exposure is approximately forty feet below that at South Woodbury. 

At West Liberty the following section, in descending order, may be seen: 
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of AL, MRawbay Nao rmavoyeferaverOWlss SHANUS) saad soosec-oob5Gad00 Ga0bdd 60000 45600 OODDN0ES aid) 
POtAD o.c. Sandee ve ae se octemacalsaituee silva ala ctene a sone ure mettertactseatettspee 56 ft. 4 in. 


Along Alum Creek, about half a mile north of the county line, the 
Huron shale is well exposed. Indeed, there is nearly a constant exposure 
of the black slate along that creek south from South Woodbury to the 
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county line. The excavation by the creek is, on an average, about 
twenty-five feet in the slate. Many of the little ravines joining the 
ereek show it in their banks. In the south-western part of the township 
of Peru are what are known as ‘slate knobs” along the Olentangy, 
which have a sparseness of soil and too easy drainage, making them poor 
for agriculture. 

At Westfield the black slate is exposed in the banks of the Hast Branch 
of the Olentangy, on the land of J. B. Trindle. It was also struck in 
digging for the foundations for the flouring mill half a mile below West- 
field. 

The Drift—The whole county is heavily covered with northern Drift. 
Tt embraces stones of all sizes, irregular patches of stratified gravel and 
sand, and much clay. The mass of the whole is made up of that usually 
denominated “blue clay,” although the blue color is only found at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, the action of the air and water on the 
iron and other substances contained in it having produced hydrated, im- 
pure peroxides that pervade the soils and the clay to about that depth. 
The Drift is usually perfectly unassorted; yet at Mt. Gilead, where there 
seems to have been an accumulation of standing water about the foot of 
the glacier, the upper portion of the Drift clay is very fine, and free from 
stones and gravel. This clay here also shows the exceptional character 
of stratification, although the lamine are considerably disturbed, not 
lying so true and nearly horizontal as in the laminated clays at Fremont 
or at Cleveland. The average thickness of the Drift would probably not 
exceed forty feet. It seems to be thicker in the northern part of the 
county than in the southern. 

About a mile above Mt. Gilead the left bank of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy consists, so far as seen, of hard-pan, containing bowlders 
throughout from top to bottom, and measures sixty-four feet nine inches. 
This was a fresh exposure, where the washing over the dam had laid it 
bare. Only ten feet of the blue hard-pan can be seen, the lower portion 
being hid by debris. The thickness of the oxidated Drift was about 
elghteen feet. One very large northern bowlder was seen projecting 
from the bank, just above the lowest part of the brown hard-pan. Half 
a mile below Westfield the banks of the same creek show thirty-one feet 
seven inches of Drift, made up according to the following section, in 
descending order : , 

SECTION OF THE Drirt NEAR WestTFIELD, Morrow County. 
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The black slate is exposed at this place in the bed of the creek, and 
the above shows nearly the full thickness of the Drift. This conspicu- 
ous bed of gravel has been excavated for use in the neighborhood, and 
its position (below a heavy bed of unassorted Drift) resembles that of a 
similar bed of assorted materials seen near Upper Sandusky. (See 
Geology of Wyandot County, p. 639, Vol. I.) 

The appearance of the Drift in Morrow county also indicates a greater 
age than in counties further north. This is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Post-Tertiary deposits of north-western and central Ohio. 
In traveling south from the northern, and especially the north-western 
portions of the State, the observing geologist sees the increasing coarse- 
ness of the surface of the Drift, the deeper and wider excavations of the 
river valleys, and the deeper oxidation from the blue color to the yellow- 
ish brown. He sees the superficial lamination of the fine clay that is 
found in the valleys of nearly all the streams that flow northward into 
Lake Hrie entirely disappear long before reaching the summit of the 
watershed. The streams are plainly older in the central part of the 
State than in the north-western. Instead of only occasional exposures 
of the bed rock in their valleys, the rock is almost constantly seen along 
their banks. Instead of having bluffs composed entirely of loose Drift 
material, their banks show sometimes an erosion in the rocks to the 
depth of forty or fifty feet. This difference can not be due to the occur- 
rence of more fragile and destructible formations in the central and 
southern portions of the State, for the formations lie in outcrop in belts 
running across the State from north to south. Moreover, instead of a 
deeper erosion in the softer rocks, where a stream passes from one forma- 
tion to another, in certain cases the greater erosion is in the harder 
formation, as when it happens to le further to the south or south-east. 
(See Report on the Geology of Delaware County.) 

There is another striking phenomenon connected with the subject of 
the relative ages of the Drift deposits in the north-western and the cen- 
tral portions of the State. In those streams which flow northward and 
join the Lake Erie valley there is a steady diminution in the exposure 
of the bed-rock, due to the denuding action of the streams on the Drift, 
in going north from the watershed. The most frequent exposures are 
in the valleys of the tributaries, spite of the greater erosive power of 
the larger volume of water further north. The exposures of the rock 
that occur over large tracts in north-western Ohio are either confined to 
the lake shore, where the power of the waves has removed the Drilt, or 
to the “lacustrine area,” where the same power has washed the Drift 
from the rock at points outside of the river valleys. On the contrary, 
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in the valleys of those streams that flow southward from the watershed 
there is a steady inerease in the amount of exposure of the underlying 
rock, until the banks become constantly rocky, and at last show sixty to 
a hundred feet excavation in the solid rock. This increasing erosion 
of the rocks in the valleys of the southward-flowing streams, in passing 
southward, is noticeable even within the limits of Morrow county. In 
the township of Canaan the black slate is not exposed at all, and in 
Tully township, Marion county, it is only exposed at two or three points, 
although crossed by streams in both townships. In Crawford county, 
which lies immediately north of Morrow, there is not a single exposure 
of the black slate, although it is crossed repeatedly by the largest streams 
of the county. On the contrary, in the southern part of Morrow county, 
the banks of Alum Creek afford almost a constant exposure of the black 
slate, and some of the small tributary valleys, that are dry except in 
the freshet season of the year, are also deeply dug in the same formation. 
From this the conclusion is inevitable that whatever tlie force or forces 
that deposited the Drift in Ohio, they operated latest toyard the north- 
west. As there is no essential difference in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the Drift toward the south, it is. necessary to infer either that 
the cause of the Drift was one of great duration, or that it has recurred 
in full force in the north-western part of the State since its withdrawal 
from the central part. The same kind of force must be applied to both 
localities. 

Glacial marks were seen at a single locality in Morrow county. They 
were noted on fragments removed by the quarrymen at the quarry of Mr. 
David Steiner, three and a half miles south-east of Cardington ; but their 
direction could not be ascertained. 

Wells and Springs.—In the eastern half of the county there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining water for the household and for dairy purposes. The 
sandstone underlying is apt itself to give a ferruginous character to the 
springs that issue from it; but the most of the springs and wells that 
give an irony taste derive the iron, as a carbonate, from the Drift gravels 
and sands with which that part of the county is well supplied. That 
kind of water is very often met with in the eastern part of the county. 
In the western half of the county the water of wells and springs is very 
often sulphurous. Some very strong sulphur springs occur in that part 
of the county, issuing directly from the black slate. Some very remark- 
able and copious sulphur springs occur in Peru township. The following 
list, with the adjoined columns, will convey a very good idea both of the 
thickness of the Drift and of the nature of well water obtained in differ- 
ent parts of the county : 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Quicklime, Building Stone, Brick.—The county 1s entirely destitute of 
stone for making lime. The quarries in the Corniferous limestone at 
Delhi, in Delaware county, have furnished most of the quicklime used in 
the county. Since the construction of the chartered roads, the operators 
of which are allowed to collect toll of travelers, many consumers have 
been diverted from Delaware county to lime-kilns in Marion, to which 
access from Morrow county is still free. The county is well supplied 
with building stone of the best quality. The openings in the Berea 
erit at Iberia, Mt. Gilead, and near Cardington are widely known, and 
supply a great extent of territory with stone of an excellent quality. It 
has already been remarked that the grain of the Berea grit becomes 
finer in the central parts of the State, while at the same time the heavy- 
bedded portion becomes much. reduced. This is noticeable in Morrow 
county, where it is considerably used for purposes for which it would not 
be well adapted in the northern portion of the State. There is no way 
of ascertaining the annual product of these quarries, owing to the fre- 
quent change of ownership and the lack of records of sales. The prices 
at Iberia, given by Mr. Brown, are as follows. They would not vary 
much from those at Mt. Gilead and Cardington, although Mr. Brown has 

unusual natural facilities for working his quarry : 
Small thin stone for common walls and foundations sells for $1.00 per 
perch of 25 cubic feet; spalls, 40 to 50 cents per wagon load; flagging, 
8 cents per square foot; stone, four to six inches thick, $1.50 to $2.00 
per perch; best heavy blue, even and fine-grained stone, for bases to 
monuments, 10 to 40 cents per cubic foot. 

Gravel and sand from the Drift are abundant in the eastern portion of 
the county. It is not usual to meet with these materials in the Drift in 
the shale and slate area. For brick, tile and common red pottery, the 
clays of the Drift, when sufficiently free from small stones, are well adapt- 
ed. Yet there are not many manufacturing establishments of this kind 
in the county; only three were met with in the survey of the county. 
This probably is due to the abundant supply of good building stone and 
the prevalence of a heavy forest in the settlement of the county. The 
material used by Messrs. Miller and Smith, at Mt. Gilead, is fine, entirely 
free from gravel, and somewhat indistinctly assorted, though not arranged 
in Jayers like that at Fremont, in Sandusky county. The bank presents 
a massive section of fifteen feet, appearing somewhat like the “ Bluff for- 
mation” of the Missouri river, though less arenaceous. It passes below 
into clean, gray quicksand. It makes a very fine brick, of even texture 
and perfect outline, the angles and corners being well filled. Near 
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Cardington Mr. Abram Hickson makes brick and tile, and on section 7, 
Troy, Mr. W. T. Appleman makes enough to ak the demand in a 
limited neighborhood. 

Salt—At West Liberty Mr. James Flemming owns land on which, in 
the year 1818, a well was sunk to the depth of about 330 feet. From the 
brine obtained a few bushels of salt were manufactured. Mr. Barton 
Whipple, of West Liberty, the only man who could be found cognizant 
of the facts, reports, by letter, that there were no indications of salt or 
any salt-lick within forty rods of the well. The well was drilled by A. 
Walker, but the water did not rise to the top. By means of a thin cop- 
per tube, 75 feet in length, and a pump, they succeeded in raising enough 
to make about fifteen bushels of salt. The tube then “collapsed,” and 
no further efforts were made to extract the brine. Four years ago another 
drill was made at the same place for the purpose of reaching oil, and Mr. 
Whipple says the same deposit of brine was struck at about 330 feet. It 
is the impression of some that the location of the well at West Liberty 
was determined by the occurrence of ‘‘deer-licks” in that neighborhood. 

A well was drilled a few years ago west of Iberia, near the county line, 
for the purpose of finding oil. It passed through shale and slate so 
far as it was prosecuted, which was to the depth of 200 feet. This shows 
the strike of the Berea grit to be at some point further east, and the ex- 
posure of the same in. Tully township, Marion county, a few miles west 
of this well, must be an outlying mass. 

For mineral paint the shale lying below the Berea grit seems to be 
adapted. It has been used to good advantage by Mr. Brown at Iberia. 
It is dried, ground, and mixed with boiled linseed oil, making a blue 
paint. It is also worthy of being tested as a fire-clay and for pottery. 

Several deposits of bog ore were met with in the survey of the county. 
It occurs on land of Samuel Elder, 8. EH. 4 section 24, Washington, and on 
that of James Thomas, in the same section. The hydrated peroxide 
which constitutes the ore in most bog deposits here seems to be associated 
with a considerable spathic iron ore, or carbonate of iron. At Mt. Gilead 
there is a copious deposit of carbonate of iron on the rock bluffs of the 
ereek, associated with calcite. Other deposits of bog ore were seen in 
the eastern part of the county. One is in section 5, Franklin township, 
land of Calvin Blair and of John Blair. A small deposit of crag, or ce- 
mented gravel, may be seen on Milton Lavering’s land, in the left bank 
of the North Fork of Owl Creek, section 5, Franklin. It is due to the dis- 
charge of calcareous water from the bank, the source of which it is not 
easy to explain. 

The economical value of the black slate consists in the supplies of oil 
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and gas for which it is noted both in Ohio and Virginia, as well as in 
Pennsylvania. There are no productive oil or gas wells in Morrow 
county, but there is much reason to suppose the formation which supplies 
them in other places is equally charged with these mineral products in 
this county. Many copious gas jets have been struck in the area of the 
slate in digging common wells. In one case, near West Liberty, the dis- 
charge was so sudden and so great that the laborers were greatly in 
danger of suffocation. An associate who descended thoughtlessly to aid 
those overpowered lost his lite. A passing stranger being summoned, he 
in like manner was overcome, and died before he could be rescued. 
Those who were in the well in the first place were finally raised and 
resuscitated. Other similar gas streams have been encountered in other 
parts of the slate area. Sometimes the water in wells shows a constant 
slow escape through it of gas in the form of bubbles, indicating a con- 
tinuous discharge of this substance from the black slate throughout the 
Drift. This subject has been fully discussed by Dr. Newberry in the first 
volume of the final report. 

The chief material resource of Morrow county les in the rich and 
varied soil with which it is furnished. It is necessarily an agricultural 
county, rather than a mining or manufacturing county. It partakes 
largely of the prominent features that are common to the most of north- 
western and northern Ohio, yet it has not that flatness of surface and 
sameness of agricultural capacity witnessed in the counties included in 
the “lacustrine area,” or even in those of the extensive tract in north- 
western Ohio known as the Black Swamp. It is just south of the great 
watershed, or rather lies on its broad summit, just far enough south to 
have a slow drainage into the Ohio river. Its soil depends almost en- 
tirely on the northern Drift, and not on the character of the underlying 
rock. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


RHPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELM, 


SITUATION AND ARFA. 


Delaware county embraces the geographical center of the State. It 
lies immediately south of Marion and Morrow, and north of Franklin, 
which contains Columbus, the State capital. On the east it joins Knox 
and Licking, and on the west Union. Its area, officially stated at 283,289 
acres, embraces 81,975 acres of arable land, 104,649 acres of meadow or 
pasture land, and 96 665 acres of uncultivated or woodland. Its average 
value per acre, exclusive of buildings, is $33.44, that of Franklin county 
being $57.42, and of Hamilton, which contains the city of Cincinnati, 
$84.39. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Scioto and Olentangy Rivers cross the central portion of the 
county from north to south. These streams, with their tributaries, con- 
stitute the drainage system of the county. The Scioto is the larger 
stream. They are both subject to sudden and very great Increase of vol- 
ume in freshet time. They afford many excellent water-power privi- 
leges, some of which have been improved by the erection of mills for 
flouring and manufacturing. As they are inclosed, throughout most of 
the county, by high banks that are often rocky, they may be dammed 
with ease and security to adjoining lands. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The eastern portion of the county is rolling, particularly the sand- 
stone districts. This is due partly to the original unequal deposit of the 
Drift, and partly to the effect of streams which have dug their channels 
through it, and into the rock, in some instances, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

The area of the shale and black slate was at first generally flat, but 
the streams and all little ravines have so roughened the surface that it 
should now be called rolling, or undulating, although there are yet many 
wide flat tracts. The belt underlain by the shale and black slate is sep- 
-arated from the limestone belt by the valley of the Olentangy, which, 
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with its Phaiatamien constitutes an important system of drainage. The 
whole limestone district, which embraces all that part of the county 
west of the Olentangy River, except that underlain by the Waterlime, 
is moderately undulating, the surface being worn by erosion into shal- 
low depressions, which, near their junction with larger streams, be- 
come ravines bounded by steep blufis. The district of the Waterlime is 
flat, especially in the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and Scioto. The 
deeply eroded valleys of the Scioto and Olentangy constitute the most 
marked topographical features of the county. In the southern part of 
the county these valleys are deeply cut in the underlying rock. The 
divide between them at a point west of Powell is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the Scioto. That interval is made up mostly of 
the beds of the underlying limestone, the Drift notehaving an average 
thickness of over twenty-five feet. The descent to the Olentangy is 
usually very gentle, occupying sometimes the space of a mile or more on 
either side; while the valley of the Scioto is narrower, and its banks 
more frequently rocky and precipitous. The valley of the Olentangy is 
excavated for the most part in the black slate or the underlying shale, 
but that of the Scioto is cut in solid limestone strata. This fact may 
account for the greater breadth of the former. 

In the north-western part of the county the valley of the Scioto 3 is 
strikingly different from the southern part. It has here the features 
that the same valley presents in Marion and Hardin counties. The 
bluffs are never rocky. The general level of the country is but little 
above the level of the water in the river. The stream has not yet cut 
. its channel throughout this part of its course through the Drift, and in 
traveling along its valley one is forcibly reminded of the strong resem- 
blance of the face of the country to the Black Swamp region of north- 
western Ohio. It is a natural and reasonable inference that this portion 
of the country has had a very different superficial history from the south- 
ern and eastern parts, and one that allies it more to the Lake Erie val- 
ley than to the Ohio slope. These Black Swamp features prevail in the 
townships of Radnor and Thompson, and in the north-western part of 
Scioto. 


RAILROAD ELEVATIONS. 
Above Lake Erie. Above the Ocean. 
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Soil and Timber.—The soil generally is dependent on the nature of the 
northern Drift. In this the various essentials, such as iron, lime, phos- 
phorus, silica, magnesia, alumina, and soda, are so thoroughly mixed and 
in so favorable proportions that the strength and fertility of the soil are 
very great. The depth of the soil has the same limit as the Drift itself, 
which is, on an average, about twenty-five feet. The soil is more gravelly 
and stony in the rolling tracts. The stones come partly from the under- 
lying rock, but mainly from the Drift. They are common along all the 
valleys of streams and creeks and in shallow ravines. ‘They are made 
to appear superficial by the washing away of the clayey parts of the Drift, 
and are not due to any Drift agency acting since the deposition of the 
great mass. The north-western part of the county has a heavy clayey 
soil, with some exceptions. This clayey, flat land is comparatively free 
from superficial bowlders. Very little gravel can be found except in the 
line of gravel knolls that passes north-westwardly through Radnor town- 
ship. The valleys of the streams, however, show a great many northern 
bowlders, as in other parts of the county. Besides these general charac- 
ters of the soil of the county, a great many modifications due to local 
causes will be seen in passing over the county. There are some marshy 
accumulations, which, when duly drained, are found to possess a soil of 
remarkable ammoniacal qualities, due to decaying vegetation. The 
alluvial river margins possess a characteristic soil, strongly contrasting 
with the generally clayey lands of the county. They are lighter and 
warmer, while they are annually renewed, like the countries of lower 
Hgypt, by the muddy waters of spring freshets, and are hence of ex- 
haustless fertility. | ; 

The whole county was originally wooded with deciduous trees, which 
were associated, in the eastern portion, with a few species of conifers. 


Rev. J. H. Creighton, of Delaware, has kindly furnished the following 
list of 


Trees, SHRUBS, AND Woopy Vines Founp GROWING IN DELAWARE CouNTY. 
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This list may be increased by adding Gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam. 
(Kentucky coffee-tree), seen in Radnor township, and Prunus Americana, 
Marshall. The red mulberry (Morus rubra, L.) israther common, growing 
in situations that prove it indigenous to the county. It is also common, 
in its native state, in most of north-western Ohio. The Balm of Gilead 
(Populus candicans, Ait.) and the common locust (Robinia pseudacacia L.) 
are also generally seen in cultivation. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county is from the base of the Carbonif- 
erous system to the Waterlime in the Upper Silurian. The oldest, and 
hence the lowest, geological horizon is in the north-western portion of 
the county, occupying Thompson and a part of Scioto townships. The 
outcropping belts of the formations cross the county from north to south. 
The townships of Radnor, Marlborough, Troy, Delaware, Concord, Lib- 
erty, and Scioto are underlain by the Corniferous, including also what 
there may be of the Hamilton. The belt between the Olentangy and 
Alum Creek is occupied mainly with the outcroping edge of the Huron 
shale, including the underlying blue shale seen beneath the Huron at 
Delaware, in the banks of the Olentangy. How far east of Alum Creek 
the black slate extends it is impossible to say, but it probably includes 
the western portions of Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The fragile 
shales that immediately underlie the Berea grit have a narrow belt of 
outcrop through Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The Berea grit under- 
lies the most of Porter, Trenton, and Harlem. The overlying Cuyahoga 
shales and sandstone, called Logan sandstones in the southern part of the 
State, have but a feeble representation in Delaware county. They 
would undoubtedly be encountered by drilling in the extreme eastern 
portion of the eastern tier of towns. The various strata making the 
series of Delaware county are as follows, in descending order: 


Cuyahoga shales and sandstones. 

Berea grit. 

Cleveland shale. 

Huron shale. 

Olentangy shale. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous limestone. 
Lower Corniferous limestone. 

Oriskany sandstone, or conglomerate. 
Waterlime. 


Cuyahoga Shales and Sandstones.—At Condit, in Trenton township, on 
the line between sections 1 and 2, may be seen an exposure of the Cuya- iis 
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hoga, in the bed of Perfect’s Creek. It is on land of Oliver Greatrax, and 
has the following section, in descending order: 


No. 1. Sandstone, of the grit of the Berea, not glittering and 
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The bedding of this quarry is irregular, the pieces coming out in all 
shapes lenticularly, and varying in thickness; but the stone is very 
good, the grain being firmer and more like that of the Berea than any 
seen elsewhere in the Cuyahoga. 

S. W.4 section 2, Trenton. In the left bank of Perfect’s Creek, on the 
land of Norman Overturf, the following section may be made out, in 
descending order : 


Smcrion on NorMAN OverturF’s LAND, TRENTON TOWNSHIP. 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, shaly sandstone, glittering with mica, espe- 
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The slaty beds of this section, which are wavy and ripple-marked, lie 
irregularly among stone that is of a coarser grain and heavier bedding, 
the heavy beds showing the unusual phenomenon of tapering out, allow- 
ing the horizon of the slaty layers to rise and fal! in the course of a few rods. 

This section, or parts of it, is seen again in the left bank of the Wal- 
nut, below the mouth of the Perfect Creek, on Mr. Overturf’s land. It is 
also exposed a few rods further north, along the left bank of Walnut 
Creek, on Monroe Vance’s farm. At the latter place some very good flag- 
ging has been obtained from the bed of the creek, but the thickest beds 
are not over four inches, the most being less than an inch. They afford 
here a fine surface exposure, showing a peculiar sheety and wavy 
arrangement. They rise and fall, shooting up and down at various 
angles and in all directions, and are often ripple-marked, reminding the 
observer very much of similar thin layers of the Waterlime of the Upper 
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Silurian. Similar beds are exposed on John Ferrier’s land, next above 
Mr. Vance’s. They continue also through the farms of Andre Wiants, 
Hosea Stockwell, Nelson Utley, and James Williamson, a mile and a half 
above Mr. Vance’s, showing the same characters, and are somewhat used 
for walling wells and for common foundations. Below Mr. Overturf's 
section, Mr. Reason Criss owns a bluff of similar stone on the right bank 
of the Walnut. Passing down the Walnut, from the mouth of the Per- 
fect, lower beds of No. 6 of the section above given on Mr. Overturt’s 
land are visible, making in all six feet of beds varying from two to six 
inches in thickness. Although these beds generally have that thickness, 
this number also embraces wavy beds of not more than one-eighth to one- 
half inch thick, which strike diagonally across the face of the bluff, 
sometimes rising and falling, and runnivg out in either direction, with 
a tapering point, within twenty-five feet, the thickness of the slaty beds 
not being altogether more than four inches. Thus the valuable beds are 
cut up into lenticular pieces of differing thicknesses, and rendered easy 
of quarrying. With the exception of these wavy beds, the whole of 
Overturf’s section might be embraced in one number, the beds repre- 
sented by Nos. 1, 38, and 5 being like the above in No. 6, and very unre- 
liable, and without.extension horizontally. 

Passing further down the creek, just before reaching widow Boyd’s 
quarry, the base of the foregoing section shows thicker beds of six to 
fourteen inches, to the amount of about three feet; but before reaching 
the quarry they disappear in the bank, and no more is seen of them. 
But at the quarry of Mrs. Boyd there is a high bank of about twenty 
feet, embracing some of the rock of the foregoing section, and running 
down so as to cover the foregoing thick beds. Here the thickest stone 
taken out is fourteen inches, but no bed is constantly of that thickness. 
Indeed, the whole of it, even in the bed of the creek where the quarrying 
is done, appears thin-bedded, and it is difficult to say where the horizon 
of the above thick beds really is. It is certain, however, that to complete 

the downward section from Overturf’s to this place it is necessary to add: 


No. 7. Beds heavier, sometimes 14 inches, with some slaty beds... 5 it. 6 in. 


At Mrs. Boyd’s quarry some fine stone for heavy bridge abutments is 
being taken out (summer of 1872). It 1s of a fine grain, blue color, and 
a thickness of about eight inches. When it comes from below the water, 
sometimes the thinner slaty beds are compacted and adhere together, so 
that the stone appears nearly all in beds of four to fourteen inches. 

Descending the creek still further, there occurs an interval of no ex- 
posure, but from the dip of the beds where last seen, and from the char- 
acter of the stone where next exposed, it is certain the creek has made 
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its way to alower horizon in the formation. It is necessary to add, 
therefore : 
No. 8. (Seen above the bridge over the creek, east from Sunbury, and 
near Boyd’s qurrry ; also below the bridge at the top of the 
bluff, right bank.) Irregular, rough, full of oblique divi- 
sional planes, a and sometimes concretionary, 
AMO GUAM ALO CPMACSE Swen atinescesccteicatevecieesenaccsccecevesiecstiereds teese= eh Obmts 
““ 9. Regular beds of 2 to 4 fieneae. Sih dsemebatrelcecteeren sd ays tsetse Vane et ok 


‘* 10. Massive, or concretionary anid ee with eunene divi- 


sional planes, somewhat irony, with shaly deposits and part- 
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The shale sometimes crumbles out of No. 10, leaving the heavier stone, 
thus showing a tendency to caverns; but these holes are not of great 
depth, because of the unstable character of the rest of the rock. In some 
places No. 9 is entirely lost, and Nos. 8 and 10 unite, making a very 
rough and angular stone, with a thickness of twenty feet or more. The 
bed of the creek here is made up of irregular angular pieces, instead of 
flat, thin fragments, as at Mrs. Boyd’s quarry and above. This section, 
showing more or less of the beds of Nos. 8, 9, and 10, continues to form 
the bluffs of the stream as far down as the dam. A few rods below the 
dam the left bank is thirty-eight feet high, and is covered with a deposit 
of travertine, or carbonate of lime, from the top to the bottom. There 
is a flow of calcareous water over the bluff. This deposit is porous, and 
must have at least an average thickness of three feet. Pieces of that 
thickness have fallen down from the bluff. This carbonate has here no 
stains as of iron, noticed at Iberia, in Morrow county, although it occu- 
pies a similar situation geologically. This travertine has been burned, 
and is found to make a very white and strong quicklime. 

The origin of the calcareous water which deposits this travertine is in- 
volved in much doubt, there being no limestone in that neighborhood, 
nor near that geological horizon. 

Just below this travertine, on the same side of the stream, is John 
Landon’s quarry, situated a short distance above the mill. This contains 
. the base of the section of rough stone already given (Nos. 8, 9, and 10), 
-and shows as follows: 

No. 10. Additional to No. 10.. Rinse ia {sale ueae eee wr Onlbs 
“* 11. Alternations of beds OF nee Me adione of 2 ie 6 inches, 
and of good beds of solid stone of 6 to 20 inches. The 
individual layers of the slaty sandstone are not more 
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* These partings of slaty stone between the heavy beds aid in quarrying. 
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Opposite the mill of Mr. McFarland, Mr. Landon owns another quarry, 
situated a little further down. At this place the exposed section is as 
follows, continuing the numbering from above: 
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‘‘ 18. Heavy sandstone, in one bed, sometimes concretionary. 2 “ 
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‘* 16. Shale in the bed of the creek, thickness unknown. 
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The shale of No. 12 is apt to contain thin but very even beds of good 
sandstone. Indeed, one heavy bed of sandstone, valuable for railroad 
bridges, and for that purpose here quarried, entirely embraced in this 
shale, gradually thins out horizontally toward the north, and disappears 
entirely in the distance of 22 feet. This is a valuable quarry and furn- 
ishes heavy stone. The same is true of Sprague and Burr’s quarry, 
which is across the creek and near the mill of Mr. McFarland. It is in 
the beds of No. 11 of the foregoing section. 

Passing dowr the creek to the mouth of the Rattlesnake Creek, no 
further view of the shale underlying the sandstone is obtained. The 
bluffs are bold and rocky on either side, large fallen masses lying at the 
base, breaking the force of freshet currents and concealing the shale 
from sight. : 

The foregoing section of the lower portion of the sandstone, Nos. 1 to 
16 inclusive, includes the Berea grit. It shows the imperceptible change 
that takes place between the Cuyahoga and the Berea. There seems 
to be no marked horizon setting off one from the other, yet there is a 
lithological difference that mainly consists in the heavier beds and the 
coarser grain of the Berea. The mica specks are also wanting generally 
in the Berea, although it is probable they would be found in the inclosed 
shale. The Berea may be said to include Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, and 15; the 
Cuyahoga would embrace Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The underlying 
shale is represented within the sandstone layers of the base of the Berea 
grit by Nos. 12 and 14; showing a gradual transition, so far as this sec- 
tion is concerned, from shale to coarse-grained sandstone, and then to 
the fine and shaly beds of the Cuyahoga. The very rough and tragment- 
ary condition of Nos 8 and 10 should be specially noted. It occurs within 
the Berea, and has not been seen elsewhere in that formation. 

Berea Grit.—Besides the foregoing sections in the Berea grit, it is also 
quarried by Mr. John Knox, in the banks of the Rattlesnake Creek, 
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about half a mile above its junction with the Walnut. This quarry, 
worked by Messrs. Landon and Fish, shows the following downward 
section : 
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This quarry is probably in the upper portion of the Berea grit. A quar- 
ter of a mile above Mr. Knox’s quarry is that of Mr. Alfred Williams. 
This shows about fifteen feet of beds of two to four inches. About a mile 
and a quarter north of Harlem, along the South Branch of Spruce Run, 
is Homer Merritt’s quarry. The upper portion of his section consists 
of thin layers of two to six inches. Thicker layers of fourteen or six- 
teen inches are near the bottom of the quarry. At Harlem Mr. Carey. 
Paul owns a quarry, worked by Daniel Bennett, which embraces about 
twelve feet in perpendicular section, of uniform beds of two to six 
inches. Mr. A. S. Scott’s land joins Paul’s below, and contains two 
opened quarrics that supply, like Mr. Paul’s, considerable valuable stone. 
The horizons of Mr. Scott’s quarries are identical, and embrace the fol- 
lowing descending section : 
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These quarries are in the southern corner of Harlem township, on 
small tributaries to Duncan’s Creek, and are probably in the upper por- 
tion of the Berea grit. 

Still further south, and adjoining Mr. Scott’s, is Sherman Fairchild’s 
section, which embraces good stone, and lies in a very favorable situation 
for drainage of the quarry. It is composed of beds of two to eight inches, 
with shale, making six feet exposed. 

In the N. H.4 section 1, Berkshire, on the farm of Truman Perfect, 
beds belonging to the Berea have been considerably wrought formerly. 
The exposure occurs along a ravine which also crosses Mr. C. C. Bricker’s 
farm, where similar beds have been opened, but feebly worked. In the 
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north-west corner of Porter township Mr. Seymour Chambers owns a 
small opening in beds that belong to the Berea. The quarry is in the 
left bank of Walnut Creck, and shows five feet of beds that are from 
two to three inches in thickness. In the N. E. 4 section 4, Kingston, 
Mr. James Stark has opened the Berea along the Little Walnut. The 
beds are thin, varying from two to four inches. 

In general, the Berea grit in Delaware county is a very excellent stone 
for all purposes of building, and is very extensively wrought at Sunbury. 
It appears, however, to be of a finer grain than in the northern part of 
the State, and the massive beds that characterize it in Lorain county 
are entirely wanting. 

Cleveland Shale-—The Bedford shale, which occurs below the Berea in 
the northern part of the State, seems not to exist in Delaware county. 
The Cleveland, likewise, has not been certainly identified. This is 
partly owing to the meagerness of the exposure of the beds of that hori- 
zon in Delaware county, and partly to the difficulty of distinguishing, 
without fossils, the Cleveland from the black slate (Huron shale). This 
uncertainty is augmented by the attenuation or non-existence of the 
Krie shale, which separates them by a wide interval in the northern 
part of the State. There are a few exposures of black or blackish shale 
in the banks of Walnut Creek in Berkshire township that may be 
referred to the Cleveland. 

This stratigraphical horizon is also exposed below Mr. James Stark’s 
quarry, on section 4, in Kingston township, near a saw-mill. Fragments 
of sandstone and of silicious limestone are strewn along the bed of the 
creek, mingled with northern bowlders. The limestone bed from which 
these fragments were derived was met in digging for the foundations of 
the mill. It is in a single bed, and is comparable to that which occurs 
at South Woodbury, in Morrow county. It is here, however, five to eight 
inches thick, and is said to be inclosed in the shale. The shale is blue, 
yarying to purplish, through the presence of bituminous matter. It 
crumbles under the weather. Passing from the mill, a few rods down 
the creek there are seen two beds of this limestone, the upper about one 
and a half inches in thickness and the other about three inches. They 
are separated by four inches of shale, and have a coarse-grained, rusty 
coating, as at Mandeville’s quarry in North Bloomfield, Morrow county. 

Huron Shale.—This shale has a full development in Delaware county. 
Its outcropping belt is from eight to ten miles wide, and is divided by 
Alum Creek into about equal parts. It graduates downward into a shale 
which is much less bituminous and has a bluish color, and which les 
directly on the blue limestone quarried at Delaware. It has occasional 
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outcrops on the west side of the Olentangy, but that stream lies, almost 
without exception, along the western edge of the black slate or of the 
shale underlying. Alum Creek, and nearly all of its small tributaries, 
afford frequent sections of the Huron shale; but they are so unconnected, . 
and have so great a resemblance one to the other, that they can not be 
correlated. Hence no correct statement of the thickness of this shale 
can be given. It has been estimated at about 300 feet. 

It would be impossible to mention every point at which this shale is 
exposed in Delaware county; hence only those outcrops will be noted at 
which some features are disclosed which throw lhght on the general 
character of the formation. 

In the bank of the Hast Branch of the Olentangy, near the center of 
section 1, Marlborough township, at Kline’s factory, the following section, 
in descending order, was taken. It belongs te the lowest part of the 
Huron : 

SECTION AT King’s Factory. 
No. 1. Thin, bituminous and brittle, similar to the exposure at 
(Cearchimaniora,: IMIOTPRONY GOTO? aooace be0000 060009000 606000 000000 000 400 7 it. 

‘‘ 2. Blue shale; calcareous, hard and compact, parting con- 
choidally ; less hard and enduring than limestone; con- 
cretionary, irregular and bilging; seen in the bed of the 
river; this may not be a constant layer; seen............... 6 in. 
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Thirty or forty rods below the bridge over the Olentangy, just below 
the union of the Hast and West Branches, Troy township, the same hori- 
zon is exposed in the left bank of the river, on Jos. Cole’s land, covering, 
however, more of both numbers, as follows: 


SECTION IN Huron SHALE on Jos. Contn’s Lanp, Troy Townsuip. 


No. 1. Black slate, the weathered surface of which is divided 
into very thin beds; includes two beds, of an inch or 
two each, of less bituminous shale, which is blue, if 


damp, but brown: when dry and rusted..................... 23 ft. 
* 2. Blue shale, yet in regular, thin bedding.....................« 6 in. 
ae MM SUNCOM SMINIO MMe Henin ines serra sbeet canitie vaslensnss ge cde ed gud seucaewanniets ere 
ee ee ii ShrOnspunplisheshale;winythiny DEUS... .cc--+ cee sceee es Bye Gy 
Mae MMM CVC abet Canevoneta eels ayn euliiais WeSuisb cine oa ev ase nae waa, one olayadchenareeae marae Shue 
‘“ 6. Massive blue shale, weathering out superficially in small 

rounded pieces or short cylinders, the upper ends of 

which are convex and the lower concave, the equiva- 
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The black slate also appears in the bed of the river about a mile below 
Cole’s, on the land of David Dix and Henry Main, and in the bed of Horse- 
shoe Run, in the south-east part of Troy township. 

In No. 1, above, are large concretions of hard, black limestone, which 
are horizontally marked with parallel ridges or rings. When broken, 
some of them show small gashes or wafer-like cavities. These concre- 
tions are common near the base of Huron shale, and are often quite 
round, though they more usually show the form illustrated by the figure 
below. 


CONCRETION IN THE BLACK SLATE, DELAWARE County, THREE AND A HALF FEET IN DIAMETER. 


Besides those black concretions, there are some irregular calcareous 
masses that are blue and very hard. Thesecalcareous masses in the lower 
portion of the Huron seem to indicate the waning of that condition of 
the ocean that deposited the Hamilton. 

At Delaware, a quarter of a mile below the railroad bridge over the 
Olentangy, the Huron shale appears in the left bank of the river, under- 
lain by the shale which has been regarded the equivalent of the Hamil- 
ton. There are no fossils in this underlying shale at Delaware proving 
its Hamilton age, and it will be referred to in the following pages, to 
avoid a possible misuse of terms, as the Olentangy shale. The slate is 
of its usual thin beds, with some calcareous layers, which are black, and 
about half an inch thick, hardly distinguishable from the slate itself. 
Here are also the round, calcareous concretions, technically called septaria, 
common to the lower portion of the black slate. The line of contact 
of the slate with the shale underlying is quite conspicuous at some dis- 
tance from the bluff, the shale weathering out faster, allowing the tough 
beds of slate to project. 
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SECTION At DELAWARE, CoverRING THE Lower Part or THY Huron SHALE AND THE 
WHOLE OF THE OLENTANGY SHALE. 


INOWelerees lack claten (euunomysinavle)icsnstecwcce cs cesetseesceecescr ces ese 30 it. 
‘<2. Blue shale, without fossils, in thin beds or massive... 8 “ 
See CEM IS TE MIMMNESLOMC imenatecnc. ates ces asiontesaaiveseisdenaciseaascevaase see 4 in. 
ee ene Sle CMMICMMIN ORM Astetccarcactis cecisseieedullsceniscaieeecslesaceeerceseress (ody) «0 \AgRE 
SL JBUIS IWAN KOIDE 5006 eado50 Good ASS here rie BAO Bcre eR Cae ual weet 33) 
Ces OeeamS nen evil om NOsn a etteesan seacsate geass ce seetsnsssbac cessesses soocee 5) 
«© 7. Alternations of blue shale and black slate............... Ase 
ee See Toms inal CwmNceiINON Lienserseeslosescaecctehscledess eoesceeas cberse 4 


‘“¢ 9, Shale, with concretions of blue re that part 
under the weather conchoidally like massive shale. 
These hardened calcareous masses are not regularly 
disposed with respect to each other, but fill most 
of the interval of six feet. They are six to eight 
inches thick, and two to three feet wide horizon- 
Callie aR eN ee eee eitecs se c'ece due secene sec codictcgs stecseuse Orin 
“ 10: Shale ? (sloping talus), not well exposed...........:...... 10 
“11. Bituminous, nearly unfossiliferous, limestone, of a 
black or purplish-black color, hard and crysta line. 
This black limestone shows a few indistinct bi- 
valves. One, which is large and coarse, appears to 


be Avicula pecteniformis, Hall; seen............ ....000 SM 
Sl OnmnlintervalmrOCKiMOt SECMuccissct.civocs reese eseuieceselcancsacceioesess One 
*« 13. Section at Little’s quarry, in the blue limestone (see 
page 96). The upper portions of this are quite 
Cheriyeandapy rititerousy m Lt may Dey. avacdcssoucoemians 2s 
ING eames ene Meaaia tt Sh hace ht Minievi ectemcuccinatsa eset LOD ees 


Above Delaware the black slate and the Olentangy shale are frequently 
seen in the left bank of the river. The strike of the’slate runs a little 
east of the river at the city, passing through and forming the bluff on 
which Hast Delaware is situated. The concretions of black limestone are 
from three inches to three and four feet in diameter, and sometimes 
much larger. Of these Dr. J.S. Newberry says, in the Report of Progress 
Ore Ike), 70, UG) 

“Much of the doubt which has hung around the age of the Huron shale has been 
due to the fact that it has been confounded with the Cleveland shale, which lies 
several hundred feet above it, and that the fossils (without which, as we have said, 
it is generally impossible to accurately determine the age of any of the sedimentary 
rocks) had not been found. Yet, with diligent search, we have now discovered not 
only fossils sufficient to identify this formation with the Portage of New York, but 
the acute eye of Mr. Hertzer has detected, in certain calcareous concretions which 


* No. 9 here appears the same as No. 6 near the base of the section at Cole’s, in 
Troy township. 
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occur near the base, at Delaware, Monroeville, etc., fossils of great scientific interest. 
These concretions are often spherical, are sometimes twelve feet in diameter, and 
very frequently contain organic nuclei, around which they are formed. These nuclei 
are either portions of the trunks of large coniferous trees allied to our pines, replaced, 
particle by particle, by silica, so that their structure can be studied almost as well as 
that of the recent wood, or large bones. With the exception of some trunks of tree 
ferns which we have found in the Corniferous limestone of Delaware and Sandusky, 
these masses of silicified wood are the oldest remains of a land vegetation yet found 
in the State. The Silurian rocks every where abound with impressions of sea weeds, 
but not until now had we found proof that there were, in the Devonian age, conti- 
nental surfaces covered with forests of trees similar in character to and rivaling in 
magnitude the pines of the present day. 

‘““The bones contained in these concretions are those of gigantic fishes, larger, more 
powerful, and more singular in their organization than any of those immortalized by 
Hugh Miller: These fishes we owe to the industry and acuteness of Mr. Hertzer, and 
in recognition of that fact I have named the most remarkable one Dinichthys Hert- 
zert, or Hlertzer’s terrible fish. This name’will not seem ill-chosen, when I say that 
the fish that now bears it had a head three feet long by two feet broad, and that his 
under jaws were more than two feet in.length and five inches deep. They are com- 
posed of dense bony tissue, and are turned up anteriorly like sled-runners; the ex- 
tremities of both jaws meeting to form one great triangular tooth, which interlocked 
with two in the upper jaw seven inches.in length and more than three inches wide. 
It is apparent, irom the structure of these jaws, that they could easily embrace in 
their grasp the body of a man—perhaps a horse—and as they were doubtless moved 
by muscles of corresponding power, they could crush such a body as we would crack 
an egg-shell.” 


One mile north-west from Delaware, Mr. Nathan Miller struck the 
black slate, on the west side of the Olentangy, at the depth of twenty-one 
feet, in digging a well. It may also be seen along a little ravine tribu- 
tary to the Delaware Run, near Mr. Miller’s farm, on the land of C. O. 
and G. W. Little. Limestone only is seen in the bed of the run a few 
rods further west. It is blue and fossiliferous. A short distance still 
higher up the run the black member (No. 11 of the section taken in the 
Olentangy at Delaware) is seen in the bed of the same run. 

About a mile and a half below Stratford a little stream comes into the 
Olentangy from the east, bringing along in freshet time a good many 
pieces of black slate. About a hundred rods up this little stream the 


beds of the black slate appear in stu in the tops of the bluffs, the Olen- 


tangy shale, with its full thickness of about thirty feet, being plainly 
exposed near its junction with the slate, while in the river the limestone 
beds of the Upper Corniferous are spread out over a wide surface ex- 
posure. 

In Liberty township, two and a half miles south of Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Moorhead, on the west side 
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of the Olentangy, in the banks of a ravine the distance of a mile from 
the river. For a considerable distance from this point, in descending 
the Olentangy, the banks show frequent exposures of the limestone. 
Near Mr. Wm. Case’s quarry, five and a half miles below Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen by ascending a little ravine that comes in from 
the east. The section here is given in describing the Upper Corniferous. 

Just at the county line the slate appears in full force again in the left 
bank of the river, little streams bringing fragments from the west side 
as well as from the east. A perpendicular exposure on land owned by 
Granby Buell of about forty feet consists of about five feet of shale at the 
bottom. It is also seen on the west of the Olentangy, by ascending a 
ravine near the county line, on Archibald Wood’s land, and again, by 
ascending another ravine about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
county line, on the land of F. Bartholomew, and it seems to extend about 
two miles west of the Olentangy at its point of exit from Delaware 
county. 

Olentangy Shale.—This name is given to that bluish and sometimes 
greenish shale which is so extensively exposed in the banks of the 
Olentangy River, in Delaware county, and which underlies the black, 
tough, but thin beds of the Huron shale. It has a thickness of about 
thirty feet. No fossils have been found in it. It is interstratified with 
a little black slate, and in some of its exposures it bears a striking 
resemblance, at least in its bedding, to the Huron shale. The section 
which has already been given of its exposure at Delaware is the most 
complete that has been taken, and very accurately represents its bedding 
and characters wherever seen in the county. It lies immediately upon 
a hard, blackish, sometimes bluish, crystalline, pyritiferous limestone, 
or on the beds that have been denominated Upper Corniferous in reports 
on the counties of Sandusky, Seneca, and Marion. In the county of 
Franklin, and further south, it is said to be wanting, and the black slate 
lies immediately upon the 'same limestone beds. It is also wanting in 
Defiance county, the black slate there also lying immediately on the 
beds that contain the only Hamilton fossils there yet discovered. This 
shale embraces occasionally a course of impure limestone that has a blue 
color and a rude concretionary appearance. On account of easy quarry- 
ing, it is a constant temptation to the people to employ it in foundations. 
It is found, however, to crumble with exposure after a few months or 
years, and change into a soft shale or clay. Large blocks of it are washed 
out from this shale just below Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of 
the water coming over the dam at the mill, and have been somewhat 
used by Mr. John Brundage, near Norton, in Marlborough township. 
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This shaly limestone near the base of the Olentangy shale is immedi- 
ately underlain by a very hard crystalline limestone, which is sometimes 
black, but frequently purplish, containing pyrites in abundance and 
very few evident fossils. It is exposed and quarried just below Waldo, 
in Marion county, but is nowhere wrought in Defiance county. It is a 
persistent layer, and occurs in Defiance county. In the report on the 
geology of Marion county it has been referred to the Hamilton, where it 
probably belongs, and seems to represent the Tully limestone of New 
York. 

The following section in the Olentangy shale will further illustrate 
the bedding and nature of this member of the Devonian. It occurs 
along the banks of a little creek that enters the Olentangy River from 
the west, on land of F. Bartholomew, south-east of Powell: 


SECTION IN THE OLENTANGY SHALE, IN Liperty TOWNSHIP. 


No. 1. Black slate, with black limestone concretions.. ......... es 20 ft. 

‘¢ 92. Blue shale, bedded like the slate, but softer ............ .cscseees OMe 
*« 3. Black limestone, in a broken, lenticular, or concretionary 
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Oa ACK BIALC eseh discs ceniscelssescidealeces voces otc eeeeee ee sl oreiisa es neetenetmecsctens 2H ine 
PEL OwniS MALS MSATTIOAGS INO: Disseoselcdea secon cemdeeat has tuedeest econ nea ae eset LAs is 
“ 7. Blue, irregular, shaly limestone, appearing concretionary ; 

the same as that washed out of “blue clay” near Waldo; 
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“90. Hard, dark blue, bituminous limestone, with much chert 

and pyrites; the chert is black, and hard as flint; beds 

three to twelve inches (well exposed) ............c2c000 seseeeees OSGi 
‘21, Thinner blue beds, with vermicular or fucoidal marks, and 

little chert; fossiliferous; sometimes coarsely granular and 

crinoidal, but mainly earthy or argillaceous, and tough 

under the hammer ; within, this is in beds of six to twelve 
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No. 22. Limestone in thin or slaty beds, so contorted and yet ag- 
glomerated by chert: (which forms nearly one-half of the 
mass) that the whole seems massive; the chert is dark.. 3 ft. 6 in. 
“ 93. Beds of blue limestone of four to ten inches, alternating 
with chert beds of one to four inches; these limestone 
layers weather into beds of one to two inches............... 4“ 
‘‘ 94, Thin slaty beds, with alternating chert beds, the latter 
about an inch thick; where this number forms the bed 
of the creek it does not appear slaty, but massive and 
smooth, like a very promising building stone; the creek, 
where it enters the river bottoms, is on this number, 
AMG STO’ MMEPMOREHSISCEM crew a sae tabate an enon ee consencncr Gey 
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These limestone beds have been quarried for the building of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s residence. They are none of them conspicuously fossil- 
iferous. 

Hamilton and Upper Oorniferous.—These names are here associated, be- 
cause whatever Hamilton fossils have been found in the county have 
been detected in that formation that has been described in reports on 
other counties as Upper Corniferous, and because it seems impossible to 
set any limit to the downward extension of the Hamilton, unless the 
whole of the blue limestone be Hamilton. ‘he shale which has,been 
descri}.d as Olentangy shale was at one time rezarded as the only equiv- 
alent of the Hamilton, from the occurrence of H. milton fossils in a shaly 
outcrop at Prout’s Station, in Hrie county. But after the survey of the 
county revealed no fossils in that shale, it became evident that it could 
not be the equivalent of the very fossiliferous outcrop at Prout’s Station, 
and should not bear the name of Hamilton. That shale partakes much 
more largely of the nature of the Huron than cf the Hamilton. The 
name Corniferous is made by Dr. Newberry to cover the whole interval 
between the Oriskany and that shale, the Hamilton being regarded as 
running out into the Corniferous, its fossils mingling with typical Corn- 
iferous fossils. In the State of Michigan, however, the term Hamilton 
has been freely applied to these beds, the Corniferous, if either, being 
regarded as reduced. The lithological characters of the Michigan Ham- 
ilton are the same as those of the Upper Corniferous in Ohio, and it is 
hardly susceptible of doubt that they are stratigraphically identical. In 
Ohio there is a very noticeable lower horizon that should limit the Ham- 
ilton, if that name be applicable to these beds, and if paleontological 
evidence will not limit it.* 


* A few words of explanation are necessury in connection with the remarks of 
Prof. Winchell, which follow: 


Ist. The shale bed, which is described above u:.der the name of Olentangy shale, 
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The blue color, close, crystalline texture, frequent argillaceous depos- 
its, and regularity of beds, as well as the occurrence of Hamilton fossils 
through the whole of the Upper Corniferous, as described in the reports 
on the counties of Sandusky and Seneca, and more especially of Pauld- 
ing and Defiance, are indications that the Hamilton characters pertain- 
ing to the formation are confined to the upper thirty-five feet. These 
characters are very well displayed in the quarries at Delaware, Marion, 
and Sandusky, while the characters of the Lower Corniferous, as the 
term has been used by the writer, are seen at the quarries at Delhi, in 
Delaware county, and at Marblehead, north of Sandusky Bay. It is also 
well exposed in the creek blufts at Bellepoint, in Delaware county, al- 
though at that place the beds exposed he below the Delhi beds. 

The upper surface of these beds can be seen on the Olentangy, near 
Norton, on the land of J. B. Wyatt, Mary Wyatt, and of John Brundage, 
where they have been opened for building stone. They are also quarried 
near Waldo, in Marion county, in a similar situation, in the bed of the 
Olentangy. The only other undoubted exposure of the very highest 
beds belonging to this formation that is known occurs near Delaware, 
likewise in the bed of the Olentangy. It is mentioned in the section of 


is supposed by Prof. Winchell to be the rock specifically referred to as the probable 
equivalent of the Hamilton. In this he is in error, as the bed referred to as a possi- 
‘ble representative of the Hamilton in Delaware county is one described by Mr. Hert- 
zer as a light-blue marly stratum, containing concretions with fish remains different 
from those of the overlying Huron. It would seem from Prof. Winchell’s report that 
he has not encountered this deposit. His Olentangy shale, without some evidence 
to the contrary, 1 should regard, as he does, as merely a subdivision of the Huron 
shale. 

2d. The Tully limestone ? of Prof. Winchell’s sections is certainly Hamilton, as I 
have obtained from it Tropidoleptis carinatus, Pterinea flabella, Nyassa arguta, Spirifera 
mucronata, ete. That it is the equivalent of the Tully limestone is not indicated by 
any evidence yet obtained. 

3d. The relations of the limestone called Hamilton by Prof. Winchell—the equiv- 
alent of the ‘“ Sandusky limestone” of our reports—which I have considered a por- 
tion of the Corniferous group, is discussed in the remarks on the Hamilton group, 
Vol. L, Part. I., pp. 144-149, and in the report on Erie county, which forms part of 
this volume. By reference to the passages referred to, I think it will be seen that the 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of its being of Corniferous age. 

The cherty layers which lie between the Huron shale and the quarry-stone at Del- 
‘aware are probably Hamilton, but the quarry-stone itself, though containing some 
fossils which are common to the Hamilton and the Corniferous, has never yielded me 
any exclusively Hamilton fossils. Qn the contrary, I have obtained from it quite a 
iunaber of Corniferous species—such as Spirifera gregaria, S. inacra, Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica, Peutamerus aratus, which are never known to ascend into the Hamilton. 

a. 8. Ne 
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the shale outcropping there, under the head of the Huron Shale, and is 
described as a black limestone, hard and crystalline. (No. 11, p. 90, of 
the section at Delaware covering the Olentangy shale.) It is also in- 
cluded in No. 20 of the “section in the Olentangy shale, in Liberty 
township.” | 

The exposure near Norton does not shew so dark a color, but varies to 
a biue. It occurs there in even, thick courses, that would be extremely 
difficult te quarry except for the natural joints by which the layers are 
divided into blocks. The same is true of its outcrop near Waldo. In 
both places it is a hard, ringing, apparently silicious, tough, and refrac- 
tory limestone, some of the blocks being over two feet thick. It is a 
very reliable building stone, but the abundance of pyrites that is scat- 
tered through it makes. it very undesirable for conspicuous walls. It is 
exceedingly fine-grained, and but slightly fossiliferous. At these places 
not more than four or five feet of this stone can be seen, but it has an ob- 
served thickness in the southern part of the county of about nine and a 
halffeet. It seems to retain a persistent character, for the same stratum 
is seen to form the top of the Upper Corniferous in Defiance county, on 
the west side of the great anticlinal axis. It is believed to be the equiv- 
alent of the Tully limestone of New York. 

Below these very bard and heavy layers comes the stone quarried ex- 
tensively at Delaware. The quarry of Mr. G. W. Little shows about 
eighteen feet of bedding, in courses three to fifteen inches thick. It is 
for the most part in a very handsome, evenly-bedded blue limestone that 
shows some coarse chert, and, in places, considerable argillaceous matter, 
which renders the walls built of it liable to the attacks of the weather. 
The features of the Hamilton here seem very conspicuously blended 
with those that have been designated more distinctively as belonging to 
the Corniferous. The fossils are not abundant throughout the whole, but 
between certain thin beds many bivalves—Oyrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera 
mucronata, Strophomena (rhomboidalis ?), Strophomena demissa —and one or 
two species of Descena, and various vermicular markings, are common. 
In some of the heavier beds the fish remains that have been described by 
Dr. Newberry, from the Corniferous at Sandusky, are met with, as well 
as the large coils of Cyrtoceras undulatum. 

Mr. Little’s section is as follows, in descending order, dip east : 


SECTION IN THE Hamitton at DELAWARE, On1o—QUARRY or C. W. LitTLE. 


No. 1. Beds thin (because weathered) and faded, showing rather 
gray than blue, fossiliferous with bivalves, specially with 
Strophomena (rhomboidalis ? ), SHOWN .......6 see ceeseesee sesescess 2 feet. 
“ 2. Thin, irregular beds, consisting mostly of chert nodules... 2 “ 
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No. 3. The mass of the quarry: blue limestone, with some bands 
of impure chert; beds usually two to five inches, but 
sometimes ten to fourteen inches; contains Cyrlia, Dis- 
CNA SULGDROMENG SPUNUEn Grr nretens eenetae eee ee eee eee 16 feet. 


In the vicinity of Delaware are several other quarries in the same 
beds, viz. : : 

G. W. Campbell’s, a short distance north-west of Mr. Little’s, on the 
same section. 

Harris Allen’s quarry is about a mile south-east of Mr. Little’s, in the 
right bank of the Olentangy. It is on the same horizon, and presents 
the same features. At Mr. Allen’s quarry some blue flagging may be 
seen in process of decay under the action of water and frost, returning 
apparently to shale or clay, the fossils, Cyrtva and Sprirfera, becoming dis- 
engaged, producing a deposit that may be compared to the shale in 
which these fossils abound, and which has been termed Hamilton, where 
an outcrop oecurs in Erie county. This quarry aiso shows Tentaculites, 
the same as at the quarry of Mr. Kawlin, at Sandusky. 

Peter Zimmerman’s quarry is a little above Mr. Allen’s, but in the 
same layers. They both show a slight dip north or north-east. The same 
rock is more or less exposed in the river from Delaware to the mill, three 
miles below. Daniel Kline’s quarry is situated here, also Jos. Slough’s. 

The bed’s quarried by Mr. Little are exposed in the left bank of the 
Olentangy, about two miles above Delaware, on land of Matthis Kruck. 
They form here a rapid across the river, and have been quarried. They 
have also been a little wrought by Frederick Ziegler and Wm. Siegfried, 
as well as by Thoneas Slough, all adjoining or near Mr. Kruck. Stone 
from the river along here has been used in the construction of several 
farm residences and barns. Mr. Slough’s large mill is also built of it. 

The same or similar beds are seen in the Olentangy at the center of 
Troy township, and have been opened for building on the land of J. C. 
Main and of W. G. Norris. 

Peter Wiser’s land, on the right side of the creek, half a mile below 
the mouth of Norris Run, shows this stone, and it has here been opened 
also for quarrying. 

At Stratford there is ample exposure of the Hamilton beds similar to 
the section already taken at Mr. G. W. Little’s, though but little active 
quarrying. Several houses, barns, mills, and churches at Stratford vil- 
lage have been erected of this stone. 

About two miles below Stratford are James Bieber’s mill and quarry. 
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Beds the same as the Delaware stone. Mr. J. A. Clark’s is half a mile 
above Mr. Bieber’s. ; 

Between two and three miles below Stratford the Lower Corniferous 
appears on both sides of the river, and is described under the head of 
Lower Corniferous. But about fifty rods still further down the right 
bank, shows the Hamilton, or Upper Corniferous, again, having a thin 
and almost slaty appearance as the edges of the layers are exposed in the 
river bluff. In some parts these beds here are thickly crowded with 
Spirifera, Cyrtia, and Strophomena; these, indeed, being the only conspicu- 
ous fossils. These beds closely overlie the above mentioned Lower Corn- 
iferous, although the superposition could not be discovered, showing the 
continuance of Hamilton fossils well down into the Delaware stone. 

At a point about five miles and a half below Stratford, Mr. William 
Case has a quarry on the left bluff of the river, in beds at the horizon of 
the base of the Delaware stone. A little above this quarry a ravine 
joins the river from the east, its sides affording a fine connected section 
through the Olentangy shale, and the whole of the Delaware limestone, 
into the Lower Corniferous. The shale and overlying Huron are seen in 
ascending this ravine, about fifty rods from the river. Descending this 
ravine, and including the rock exposed below Mr. Case’s quarry, where a 
very prominent bluff is formed by the erosion of the river, the following 
succession of beds appears: 


SECTION THROUGH THE OLENTANGY SHALE AND HAmivtTon LimMesTonns, FIVE AND A 
Hauy Mites perow STRATFORD. 


No. 1. Black slate (Huron shale), seem............2006 « ssesees Gecrincehrpee Made 10 feet. 
“<2. Blue, or bluish-green, bedded shale; non-fossiliferous, em- 
‘bracing sometimes layers of black slate, like No. 1, of 3 or 
4 inches in thickness; poorly exposed (Olentangy shale), 


s¢ 3. Bituminous, dark biue, or black limestone ; nen-fossiliferous, 
rather rough, hard, and with some black chert, or flint 
GMs alirmestorenarerseencreteccrc Wek eclsh stececsen oie’ AE aoe ae 1 
“ 4, Thin, blue, tough, finely crystalline beds, containing eonsid- 
erable black chert, or flint, associated with pyrites; in the 
lower portion in beds of 4 to 16 inches; but little fossil- 
Mero mey Maly hIMMEST OIE) AWOUtssececocassnsn erereacceonsceescecces Sites 
*“ §. Beds 4 to 6 inches, slightly fossiliferous; embracing some 
bituminous, slaty shale in irregular deposits about crewded 
concretions (Hamilton limestone ?).............c006. seccsecee cesses 14 “ 
“ 6. Tough, bluish-gray, slaty beds of impure limestone, of the 
thickness of 4 to § an ineh, with considerable chert 
(CELE HOOUUb ROS) AAW EN A NAY dipy HU LEN A Rm Ma OUR le Ot Su AN Cah Sige 
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No. 7. Heavier beds (6 to 20 inches), but of the same texture as the 

last ; fossiliferous; blue; the horizon of the best quarries 

at Delaware, showing the usual fossils and lithological 

chanacters\ (lanl toms) Aue ceeeeaee cece ese eeeeee ee mea re ¢--.- 6 feet. 
8. Crinoidal beds, fossiliferous, of a lighter color; not showing 

blue; generally massive, or 8 to 36 inches, but weathering 

into beds of 3 to 5 inches (Corniferous limestone)............ Gita 
9. Heavy or massive beds of crineidal limestone, which weath- 

ers off by crumbling into angular pieces of an inch or two; 

light gray, or buff; with large concretions of chert be- 

tween it and the last. This seems to contain all the fos- 

sils charaeterizing the Lower Corniferous, as that term has 

been used in reports on other counties. Below, becoming 

more bituminous, less crinoidal, but equally fossiliferous 

(Corniferous limestone), S€eM ........scoeee. ss SOG EN: ANA Rea heehee Lees 


Totaliseerasts oe EL ee Ri OAR ce 


$6 


46 


There is a strong dip here to the east. Mr. Case’s quarry is in No. 7. 
From this place to near the county line the Delaware limestone is ex- 
posed frequently along the right bank of the river, but nowhere afford- 
ing so complete a section as that at Case’s, till finally 1t entirely goes 
below the water, and the shale and slate take its place in the banks. 

About a mile and a quarter south of Bellepoint, on the west side of the 
Scioto, the Upper Corniferous is opened by W. T. Ropp, M.D., and Wil- 
liam Cutler. The amount exposed is about three feet, though a “sink- 
hole” in the center of Dr. Ropp’s quarry, which allows the disappear- 
ance of a considerable stream in freshet time, affords the means of an 
imperfect inspection of about ten feet more. Beds lie nearly horizontal, 
er show a slight dip north. Dr. Ropp’s well, fifty rods north of his 
quarry, struck the same limestone. After passing fifteen or eighteen 
feet into the blue stone, the beds quarried at Delhi were encountered. 
At the river, directly east of Cutler’s quarry, the lower portion ot the 
Corniferous is seen on Dr. Ropp’s land exposed about ten feet. About 
midway up the bank, intermediate between the quarry and the river, 
the Delhi beds are seen in prominent outcrop on the land of Dr. Ropp. 
About half a mile south of Cutler’s quarry the heirs of Leander Stone 
own a quarry in similar limestone. One mile still further south Mr. 
Perry Marsh has another quarry in the same beds, situated in a ravine 
tributary to the Sciote. Beds from four to six inches. Brainerd Willis 
has a quarry three-quarters of a mile south of Bellepoint, about a quar- 
ter of a mile east of the Scioto, said to be in the blue hmestone. I[lijah 
Kent has a blue stone quarry opposite the sulphur spring, on the east 
side of the Scioto, situated half a mile from the river. The line of the 
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separation between the blue Delaware limestone and the Delhi limestone 
seems to cross the Scioto at or near Bellepoint, perhaps a little south of 
that village. . 

About three-quarters of a mile below Sulphur Spring Station, Wild 
Cat Run joins the Scioto from the east. It is deeply and almost aston- 
ishingly : ut into the hard limestone beds, across which it keeps a fresh 
section «f the layers finely exposed. At the top of the bluff, where one 
reaches tlie general level by ascending the bed of this ravine (dry the 
most of the year), Mr. Peter Burlet has a fine quarry in the Delaware 
beds of the Corniferous. Near him Fred. Burlet has another. From the 
latter there is a continuous exposure to the level of the Scioto, where 
Mr. Richard Colvin’s quarry and kilns for lime-burning are operated by 
Charles G. Schmidt. Uniting all these exposures, the following section 
may be made out, in descending order : 


SrecTIoN AT Convin’s Lime Kitns, NEAR BELLEPOINT. 


No. 1. Blue, hard beds, of from 4 to 10 inches, ef Delaware stone, 
seen in the quarries of Peter and Fred. Burlet ........... Spits 

““ 2. Heavy layers of Delhi stone; thin-bedded when weath- 
ered. Sixteen or seventeen years ago’these beds were 
extensively wrought for the abutments and piers of 
the railroad bridge over the Scioto, near here. Very 
heavy, large blocks were taken out, yet these layers 
are generally seen but 3 or 4 inches thick where 
weathered. Fred. Burlet’s quarry is just on the top 
of these layers, including 3 feet of the Delaware stone. 
The ravine below Fred. Burlet’s shows of these Delhi 


LAV GUSPAOO UG es eesues aes deeeasitevcacaceshosaduee delsce lnc hile cuca’ gene secs ifs 
“<3. Bluish, hard, less fossiliferous, but having some large 
Ceplralopodsrmbedsiweawiyjomccprecceedsasedscaceococacceesices cs iQ % 


“4, Very fossiliferous with corals, particularly with a large, 


massive, globular Favosites, with Stromatopora, Chetetes, 
and crinoidal remains ; the bedding becoming thinner 
than in the last, and tortuous, with bituminous de- 
posits and films. The color is brown, the stone much 


SORLE HAG IMATIMIIAWIN Ores cuuatee ne ceicee uate ene! saachuliake wecec nce cats 332) (0) bol, 
‘“‘ 5. Six-inch beds of soft, bituminous, even-grained, mag- 
nesian limestone, with some chert, S€@N......... c.sseeeee one @ 
MO Lame XP OSE MBE ret ssotracsscies les eeseeas seuss acelesemssces toate: SOMaeie Obie 


Colvin’s quarry is in the Delhi beds of the Lower Corniferous, near the 
bottom. The common fossils are seen here in the usual abundance. The 


* Perhaps Nos. 3 and 4 should be in one, the fossils and bituminous matter varying 
from one horizon to the other, causing the difference in lithological aspect. 
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stone is also somewhat blue, or brown-blue, and hard, near the bottom. 
The bituminous matter which, when very finely disseminated, seems to 
cause the bluish and brownish colors, is stronger near the bottom, but 
the stone remains hard and sonorous. 

Lower Corniferous.—That limestone which, in reports on the counties of 
Sandusky, Seneca, Crawford, and Marion, the writer has design ited “‘Lower 
Corniferous,” is divisible, on account of strong lithological and paleontolog- 
ical differences, into two well-marked members. The upper member, well 
exposed and extensively burned for lime at Delhi, in Delaware county, lies 
immediately below the blue limestone quarried at Delaware, as may be seen — 
by reference to the last foregoing section, and has a thickness of about 
twenty-eight feet. It is of a ight cream color, crystalline or saccharoidal 
texture, quite fossiliferous, and usually seen in,beds of three or four 
inches. It is rather hard and firm under the hammer. It makes a lime 
not purely white, but of the very best quality. When this stone is 
deeply and freshly exposed, it is seen to lie in very heavy layers, and as 
such it would furnish a fine crinoidal marble for architecture. Its most 
conspicuous fossils are brachiopods of the genera Strophomena (?), Atrypa, 
Chonetes, and others, with one or two genera of gasteropods, and oceasion- 
ally a specimen of Cyrtoceras undulatum. There may also be seen in these 
beds different species of Cyathophylloids, trilobite remains, and fish-spines 
and teeth. This member of the Lower Corniferous occupies the position, 
relatively to the Hamilton, of the Corniferous limestone of New York, | 
though it is not possible at present to say it is the equivalent of that 
formation. It would thus be the upper member of the Upper Helderberg 
of that State. It has a thickness of about twenty-eight feet. 

Below the Delhi limestone is a fossiliferous belt of limestone, often of a 
bluish color and bituminous character, ten to fifteen feet thick, character- 
ized by corals in great abundance. In the central part of the county of 
Delaware this belt is chiefly fossiliferous in the lower three or four feet, 
the remainder being rather hard, but of a blue color. The southern part 
of the county, however, seems to be without this bluish and highly coral- 
line member, the Delhi beds coming immediately down on the second 
division of the Lower Corniferous. The corals found here are Favosites, 
Ceernastroma, Stromatopora, and Cyathophylloids. This belt is met with 
in Crawford county, and seems to prevail toward the north as far as Hrie 
county. 

The second division of the Lower Corniferous is a light colored, even- 
bedded, nearly non-fossiliferous, vesicular or compact magnesian lime- 
stone, which makes a good building stone, being easily cut with common 
hammer and chisel, and has a thickness of about thirty feet. It is apt 
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to appear somewhat bituminous and of a dirty or brown color when con- 
stantly wet, but under the weather it becomes a light buff. The upper 
half of this stone is in beds of two to four inches, the lower in beds of 
one to three feet. Near the bottom it becomes arenaceous, and even con- 
glomeratic, passing into the Oriskany sandstone, which has a sudden 
transition to the Waterlime of the Lower Helderberg. It seems to have 
many of the lithological features and the persistency of the Onondaga 
limestone of New York, and may be provisionally parallelized with that 
formation. The fossils are generally absorbed into the rock, casts or 
cavities only remaining; yet a Cyathophylloid and a coarse Favositoid 
' coral have been seen. 

Where the Scioto crosses the southern boundary of the county the fol- 
lowing section was taken, in descending a ravine from the east, on the 
land of Abram Butts: 


SECTION NEAR THE SoutH LinE or DELAWARE CouNTY, IN THE Hast BANK OF THE 
Scioto. ; 
No. 1. Delhi beds; this stone is very fossiliferous. It is hard, sonor- 
ous, and more or less crinoidal, some joints being seen in 
almost every fracture. It is hght-colored, rarely showing a 
blue or a bituminous tint. It presents mural surfaces, with 
a crumbling disintegration, under the weather, the pieces 
falling out being an inch or two across. This is a charac- 
teristic of these beds (Corniferous limestone).................-« 20. ft. 
2. Cherty beds of two to eight inches, of very much the same 
texture and color as No. 1, but almost without fossils (Onon- 
Cle \amn),  INnMAVEISLHONOVS) Wi) cadopoH seemed Conca Ba ene Ce MRmE eH Can nen elie nae 1) 
3 Heayy-bedded, even, magnesian limestone; fit for a cut-stone; 


66 


oé 


sometimes popularly called sandstone; beds eight to twenty 
inches, but including some thinner and more bituminous 
layers about midway, embraced in the thickness of about a 
foot; this has a ight buff color when long exposed, but if 
much wet it shows a brown color, with bituminous films; 
no fossils seen ; no chert (Onondaga limestone? ); seen..... 14 “ 


These beds, or similar ones, are more or less exposed from the county 
line northward, along the banks of the Scioto, as far as to Millville. 
About eighty rods south of Sulphur Spring Station the Delhi beds strike 
away from the river toward the east, the river running on the lower 
member (No. 8) of the last section. But about a mile above the Springs 
these beds return to the left bank of the river, giving it a height, includ- 
ing the underlying magnesian beds, of about forty feet. 

About two miles below Sulphur Spring Station is John Spero’s quarry, 
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in the left bank of the Scioto. It is in the Delhi beds, exposed twelve or 
fourteen feet. Stone is hauled from here to Delaware and burned for 
lime by Mr. G. W. Corbin. | 

The water in Mill Creek, at Bellepoint, is on No. 3 of the foregoing 
section, taken near the county line, and has excavated a channel in it 
to the depth of fifteen feet, with a heavy-bedded, firm stone of the same 
kind in the bed of the creek. Above these heavy layers is a thickness 
of twelve feet of cherty beds, varying from four to nine inches, but usually 
from four to six. John Jones’s lime-kiln is excavated in these beds. 
John Courtwright, four and a half miles below Bellepoint, has a quarry 
in the same horizon. Daniel Kelly’s quarry is on the east side of the | 
Scioto, a mile and three-quarters below Bellepoint. A quarter of a mile 
below Millville, on the east side of the river, are the quarry and kilns of 
Mrs. Margaret Evans. The hard, bluish layers of No. 3 of the section at 
Colvin’s lime-kilns are here wrought for lime-burning, though the bed- 
ding here is less heavy than at Colvin’s, being generally about three 
inches. In the river bank, some distance below the quarry, but just west 
of it, the Waterlime is exposed, and was formally burned for lime. It is 
distinguished as ‘‘the white stone,” from the whiteness of the quicklime 
made from it, that from the Lower Corniferous being a little dark or 
ashen. East from Evans’s kiln, a third of a mile from the river, are 
several sink-holes seen on the land of W.S. Sipes. On examining these, 
the Delhi beds are found to be about fifteen feet below the surface. 
What portion of that interval is taken up with those beds, or what is 
occupied with Drift, it is impossible to say; but the blue beds of the 
Delaware stone should be tn setu very near that horizon. These sinks 
are on the plains, about eighty feet above the river. The whole tract of 
land between the Scioto and the Olentangy, in Delaware county, is liable 
to these sink-holes. Very many were met in the survey that are not 
mentioned in this report. 

The so-called “‘fire-stone” of William Warren’s quarry, half a mile west 
of Millville, is the same as that burned for quickliime by Mrs. vans, 
but is overlain at Warren’s quarry by two feet of Delhi beds. It is ex- 
posed also half a mile further north, on land of C. F. Burner and Thomas 
Jones. 

The stone placed in the piers of the highway bridge over the Scioto, 
at the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, was taken from the quarry of Rev. C. H. 
Perkins. It is in heavy beds, soft and vesicular, becoming firm after 
exposure to the air, and belongs to the lowest member of the Lower Cor- 
niferous, No. 3 of the section near the south county line. The quarry © 
is located on a run tributary to Prairie Run, on the east side of the Sci- 
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oto, one mile above Millville. The stone church near this place is made 
of the layers of No. 8 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns. 

Samuel Perry’s lime-kiln is situated about.two miles above Millville, 
and a mile easi of the Scioto. It is one of that series known as the Delha 
kilns. His quarry affords an exposure of ten feet in the Delhi stone. 
The stone is not strictly white, nor even buff, on fracture, but in con- 
trast with the blue beds of the Delaware stone it has been denominated 
white. It is a light gray, with brownish mottlings, caused by bitumi- 
nous matter, weathering buff. The strike of these beds can be traced 
by the topography north from Perry’s quarry, and they are exposed so 
as to induce more or less lime-burning on the land of William Lawrence, 
William P. Jones, V. Dildine, John Powell, and P. Jones, and have a 
gentle dip eenerally to the east or south-east. The quarry of Philip 
Jones is so situated as to include about six feet of the bluish stone seen 
at Colvin’s lime-kilns lying below the Delhi beds. The upper portion 
of his quarry is in the Delhi beds, as follows: 

NOMEN RD Climbed Sates ane eau desencumuadaccetvacledts ESR A Hee aes tale eas 4 ft. 
‘* 2. Blue beds, much resembling the Upper Corniterous, but less 


fossiliferous, and more apt to be bituminous. They are hard 
and crystalline, with frequent small deposits of calcite ......... Cin 


The gravel pike from Delhi to Middletown runs on the strike of the 
Lower Corniferous, from a mile north of Delhi to Middletown, indicated 
by a series of gravel knolls and ridges, which have a common direction, 
about north-west. 

Ascending Mill Creek from Bellepoint, the Lower Corniferous is’ fre- 
quently exposed. About half a mile from Bellepoint, on Richard Fry’s 
farm, and on those of Samuel and Homer Cole, nearly a mile further, 
are bluffs of the heavy, even beds of the Lower Corniferous, which have 
been compared to the Onondaga limestone of New York State. At Cole’s 
the section is as follows, in descending order: 


SECTION ON Mint CREEK. 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous, bituminous beds, 2 to 4 inches, with 
Stromatopora, Coenostroma, Chetetes, Favosites, etc., seen.. 4 ft. 6 in. 
“* 2. Heavy, non-fossiliferous, magnesian beds, buff when dry; 
SUIT e CMLOMPANC UIE STOMCyeemten se rien ses dle lesen uateenesauin ak dete ake ils} 


‘“ 3. Conglomerate, embracing pebbles, sometimes four inches 

in diameter, of Waterlime. These are water-worn and 

embraced in a matrix of arenaceous magnesian lime- 

stone; no quartz pebbles seen. (Oriskany)............... Seah Olea 
ESE Aree Wie HUM OM SEE UMN mann NT SUL ke NOL Tou mMRat aati ay hr eh dah Dine 
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No: 1 (above) is the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s 
lime-kilns. The bluish beds which these overlie probably are in some 
instances very fossiliferous, and are then undistinguishable from this. 
It seems as if this member may have either character, namely, almost 
non-fossiliferous, bluish, or exceedingly crowded with corals, and charged with 
bituminous matter in the form of films, scales, and unequal deposits between 
the beds, the horizons being identical. When the blue color permeates 
the upper portion, without fossils, it seems to be due to an even dissemi- 
nation of bituminous particles, in fine subdivision, through the waters 
giving the calcareous sediment, the well-preserved corals and other fos- 
sils being restricted to certain localities. No. 2 of this section embraces 
Nos. 2 and 8 of the section at the south county line in the east bank of 
the Scioto. The thin, cherty layers are not so well defined as usual, and 
the thickness of both is somewhat reduced. This is here all a good 
building stone, almost free from chert. 

At a point two miles west of the Scioto, ascending Mill Creek, the 
Lower Cornifcerous disappears entirely, the Waterlime appearing at the 
surface. The general surface features do not indicate the change, the 
whole being eroded by creeks, and made rolling or undulating. The 
Drift is faded, the rock shattered, and deeply penetrated by infiltration 
of dirt. The boundary line between the Lower Corniferous and the 
Waterlime passes through Priestley Said’s farm, where there are little 
quarries in both. | 

South from Ostrander one mile, on the south side of Mill Creek, ina 
little ravine from the south, is Benjamin Bean’s quarry. It is in the 
fossiliferous member of the Lower Corniferous which underlies the Delhi 
beds. Jt embraces many corals and some brachiopods. It is probably 
the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns, already 
given. Hence the formation shows a dip back to the west, leaving but 
a narrow belt of Waterlime. Passing down Mill Creek from the bridge 
near Bean’s quarry a quarter of a mile, no rock is visible in the banks, 
which are of Drift and about fifteen feet high. Fragments, however, le 
about, which belong to the Delhi beds and to the bluish stone directly 
below them. About twenty rods still further down, the Waterlime ap- 
pears in the bed of the creek. 

The Delhi beds are exposed in the banks of the Olentangy about two 
and a half miles below Stratford, with a dip to the north. The rock 
here appears massive, but under long exposure parts into beds of one 
to three inches. It is crinoidal and crumbling. The bluff seems to be 
separable into two parts, as follows: 
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No. 1. Bedded 3 to 6 inches, light-colored, persistent, and overhang- 


TID OM MAC IIN ONCE E wacracclusadeaaeccvocecactsnle Si acsuiss\eccesasleuis cVatlaestinsceaees’ a OMGs 
TS” MIEN, Ciewain) olrwayes, Intel NFOOIKONREL| Ss sbG5K6 Iadsoadaee Kotddtbe eccdeadouHobece 0 
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After an interval of about fifty rods the Upper Corniferous returns ; 
but a mile and a half still further down the crinoidal beds reappear in 
the right bank of the river. They are seen in the public road, and 
have been opened a little by quarrying. 

Oriskany Sandstone-—In Delaware county the Oriskany is much reduced 
in thickness from what it is in the northern part of the State, but its com- 
position is much coarser, reaching that of a real conglomerate. It is not 
over two feet at any point where it has been seen. The pebbles embraced 
in it are entirely of the Waterlime, and uniformly rounded as by water 
action. Some are four inches in diameter, but in thin pieces. The last 
section given (that on Mill Creek) shows its position in the strata. It 
is there plainly exposed, and fades out, without change of bedding, into 
the lowest part of the Lower Corniferous, which sometimes, as in the 
county of Sandusky, has been seen to be somewhat arenaceous several 
feet above the strong arenaceous composition of the Oriskany. The ex- 
posure on Mill Creek, and that in the left bank of the Scioto near the 
lime-kiln of Mrs. Evans, are the only points in the county at which 
this conglomerate has been seen. 

Waterlime.—As already mentioned, the Waterlime appears in the left 
bank of the Scioto, near Mrs. Evans’s lime-kiln, a quarter of a mile 
below Millville, and has been somewhat used for quicklime. It rises 
here fifteen feet above the water of the river at summer stage. It is 
probable that the bed of the river is on the Waterlime for a mile below- 
this point, and even to Sulphur Spring Station. 

The quarry of John Weaver, about half a mile below Gone s Mill, is 
in the Waterlime. The exposure is here in a ravine tributary to the 
Scioto from the west. The situation is favorable for profitable quarrying 
and lime-burning. The stone is drab, and much shattered. It turns a 
light buff after weathering, some of it becoming as white as chalk. 

Half a mile above Millville the Waterlime rises in the right bank of 
the Scioto about fifteen feet, the road passing over it. It is visible in 
the bed of the Scioto at the crossing known as the Broad Ford. At 
Cone’s mill is a fine surface exposure of the Waterlime. It has been 
somewhat wrought at this place. The beds are quite thin and slaty, 
and of a blue color. The texture is close and the grain very fine. In 
the bed of the Scioto a stone spotted with drab and blue is quarried a 
short distance below Middletown. It is in even beds of four to eight or 
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ten inches, and is very valuable for all uses. It is a part of the Water- 
lime. Stone of the same kind is found in Bogg’s Creek, two miles from 
the Scioto, on land of John Irwin. In Thompson township the Water- 
lime is seen on the farms of Simon Charles and Jonathan Fryman, a 
mile and a quarter west of the Scioto, at the road-crossing of Fulton 
Creek. It is in thin, blue beds, the same as at Cone’s mill, and has been 
used somewhat in cheap foundations. Bogg’s Creek, where it enters the 
Scioto, is on the Waterlime. 


GENERAL SECTION oF THE LIMESTONES OF DELAWARE CouUNTY, WITH THEIR SUPPOSED 
EQUIVALENTS IN New York STATE. 


Ohio. Thickness in Feet. New York. 
Fissile, argillo-bitum’ous shale 30 150 Genesee (part). 
Very hard, heavy- bedded, 
pyritiferous, dark limestone | 4 to 9 10 Tully limestone. 
Blue, even-bedded, four to six In central 
inches, argillaceous — the New York 
HE IDyelkaaiee SOD” Goon ocvooses 35 1,000 Hamilton. (Sandstone in east- 


ern New York; limestone in 
western New York, and 


thinner.) 

A AVEW ENGINE? aba5do050 6o0d80. 06805 60060d.odb |: bdoSae adooouHOD 100 to 200 | Marcellus. 
The Delaware beds (brachio- 

TOOCIS))) cocoosn6s doodosobe coodo0000 084 28 ! 
Bluish, often very fossilifer- 30 to 50 | Corniferous limestone. 

ous, with corals, and bitu- 

TIMUEOUS eset ascents eae cesc ee icsa cs eiee 10 
Even but thin-bedded, cherty, ) 

harsh, cream-colored ......... 12 | : 
Heavy-bedded, harsh, cream- 10 to 20 | Onondaga limestone. 

colored, sometimes vesicu- | 

eR arcana eLearn aus sacl aisalatiealen Sa) 
AWB WOTTON "hon deunecooqdadad|Hendneeo0 aen|| cbuboanGe oodan0 4 tod Schoharie grit. ) Only in east- 
AY otal a eal perio GER NOneRA USNS ncerae aonb | isbocda erosbnerc 50 Cocktail grit. ern N, Y. 
@onclomeravenesccsees ween 2 to 3 20 Oriskany. 
AATWAVETONES, ucluees nopree Hoandodde eadasoasol| Godade Gobbcecns || sedosoeen qocno || JXalltdmnars mimcilhy Ibnanesicoras, 
AI ATIUETIIYS?: soooedabs abodes 6o00d5 O05dd600al) eobdCo dONdI0R60 |} -adqodbaG0 900060 Pentamerus limestone. 
Wiatenlinmeesccttlusetces saascoses About 30 100 Waterlime. 


in county. 


The Drift.—Several intcresting features pertaining to the Drift, proving 
the glacier origin of this deposit and all its features, were first noticed 
in Delaware county. A'‘lusion has already been made, under the head 
of Surface Features, to the valley of the Scioto, and the contrast its upper 
part presents to its lower. ‘'hroughout the county generally the beds of 
all streams are deeply eroded in the underlying rock, although their 
banks are not constantly rocky. This fact is more and more evident to 
the observer in traveling from the north-western part of the county to 
the south-eastern. The north-western corner of the county, including 
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the townships of Thompson, Radnor, and the northern part of Scioto, 
has the features of the flat tract in north-western Ohio known as the 
Black Swamp. The banks of the Scioto are low (ten or fifteen feet), and 
consist of Drift, the rock rarely being known in its bed. The Drift ap- 
pears fresher and the surface is smoother than in the rest of the county. 
A short distance above Millville the banks begin to be rocky, the exca- 
vation beginning in the Waterlime, over which it has been running 
since it left the western part of Hardin county, but without making the 
slightest excavation, rarely revealing it in its bed by rapids. Within a 
mile from Millville the amount of erosion in the underlying rock in- 
creases to a remarkable extent, and at Sulphur Spring Station, about two 
miles below Millville, the erosion in the rock amounts to sixty or seventy 
feet. From there southward the rest of the Scioto valley is between 
high, rocky banks. This exemption from erosion in the upper waters of 
the Scioto can not be due to the harder nature of the rock there, because 
the Waterlime is much more rapidly worn out under such agencies than 
the Lower Corniferous, en which it enters at Sulphur Spring Station. 
The composition of the Drift about the headwaters of the Scioto is the 
game as about the lower portions of its course. It is in both cases a 
hard-pan deposit, made up of a mixture of gravel-stones, bowlders, and 
clay, rarely showing stratification or assortment—such a deposit as is, 
without much difference of opinion, attributed to the direct agency of 
glacier ice. The conclusion is inevitable that the lower portion of the 
Scioto has been at work digging its channel in the reck much longer 
than the upper portion. The slope is in both cases toward the south, at 
least that portion of it in Delaware county; and that agency, whatever 
it was, which served to make this change in the valley of the Scioto 
‘from no excavation to deep rock erosion, could not have been quiet, 
standing waters over one portion of the valley and not over the other, 
since such waters would have retired last from the lower part of the val- 
ley, and we should there expect less instead of more erosion. The only 
possible way to explain this phenomenon, in the light of plausible theo- 
ries, is to refer it to the operation of the last glacial epoch, or to the op- 
eration of a glacial epoch which projected the ice field only so far south 
as to cover the upper part of the Scioto valley, leaving the lower portion 
of the valley, which probably pre-existed, to serve as a drainage channel 
from the ice itself. Subsequently, when the ice withdrew, the upper 
tributaries were located in such places as the contour of the surface 
allowed or demanded. 

There are other evidences that the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and 
the northern part of Scioto were for a time under glacial ice, while the 
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rest of the county was uncovered, and suffered all the vicissitudes of sur- 
face erosion. The average thickness of the Drift in Radnor township, 
judging by the phenomena of wells and the height of the river banks, 
as well as from the rocky exposures, is about twenty feet. Toward the 
river, bowlders are common on the surface. In Thompson township the 
thickness seems also to be eighteen or twenty feet. In descending the 
Scioto along the right bank, after passing Fulton’s Creek, there is a 
noticeable thickening of the Drift, and two Drift terraces follow the 
river for a couple of miles with considerable distinctness. They are 
each about fifteen feet in height, the upper one sometimes reaching 
twenty feet, and are separated in many places by a flat belt of land, the 
surface level of the lower terrace. Below these is the river flood-plain. 
This second, or upper river terrace, comes in apparently from the west, 
and appears just at the point where the rock begins to be excavated by 
the river. It makes the thickness of the drift about thirty or forty feet. 
After passing Millville and Sulphur Spring Station, the upper terrace 
disappears in a general slope to the river, and it cannot be identified at 
any point further south. This thickening of the Drift is in the form of 
a moraine ridge, which, passing west of Ostrander about.a mile, is inter- 
sected by the Marysville pike a little west of the county line. From its 
summit toward the west the descent is seventy-five or one hundred feet, 
when a flat is reached like that in the north-western part of Delaware 
county. This moraine has not been traced through Union county. The 
reader is referred to another chapter on the Drift in north-western Ohio 
by the writer for a full dissussion of this subject. 

A singular line of gravel knolls and short ridges pertaining to the 
glacier Drift crosses Radnor township, coming into the county from the 
north at Middletown (which ison the Scioto, in Marion county), and 
passing about a mile to'the west of Delhi. It is traceable nearly to 
Millville. It is intersected by the gravel road about a mile north of 
Delhi. The road then follows it to Middletown, where it becomes lost 
from further obervation. This interesting series of ridges is not ar- 
ranged in a single, continuous line, but the separate ridges overlap each 
other, rising and falling at irregular intervals. Sometimes the line ap- 
pears double ; low places on one side are in some places made up by full 
deposits on the other. On either side the country is flat. The soil is of 
close clay, and the roads very muddy in rainy weather. The Delhi beds 
of the Lower Corniferous are exposed at a number of places in close 
proximity to these gravel knolls, proving the strike of the formation to 
be exactly coincident with this strip of gravelly land. Toward the east 
is the enduring Corniferous; toward the west, the easily disrupted Water- 
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lime. There is a general but very gentle slope to the west. The mate- 
rial in these ridges is stratified sand and gravel, which has been consid- 
erably used in constructing the gravel roads that intersect that part of 
the county. One of these sand and gravel deposits is opened for such 
purposes on the land of Mrs. Rachel Fleming, on the east side of the 
Scioto, near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, and shows the following alter- 
nation of parts: 


SECTION IN GRAvEL Bank, Sourn Parr or Rapnor Townsup. 


=) 


; Sf heer 
aS S 


1. Soil and hard-pan, 2 feet. 
2. Gravel and sand; stratification confused or wanting. 
3. Handsome strata of sand obliquely stratified. 


The outward appearance and composition of this series of gravel ridges 
are the same as of those ridges well known in the country as “hogs’- 
backs,” yet they are less prominent than some others that have been de- 
scribed in north-western Ohio. (See Report on the Geology of Hardin 
county, also Report on Geology of Allen county.) Their long continu- 
ance and their more uniform height make them in some respects com- 
parable to those very long gravel ridges that have been described in 
north-western Ohio, and referred to the effect of glaciers crossing a num- 
ber of counties consecutively. Their real origin, however, is not that of 
terminal glacier moraines, but is the same as of those isolated gravel 
knolls known as “hogs’-backs.” Similar lines of gravelly, rolling land 
following and marking the boundary between two geological formations 
have been mentioned in reports on the geology of Crawford and of Mor- 
row counties. Such boundary lines, when between two formations of un- 
equal endurance under the glacier, would be the place where most fre- 
quently deep fissures in the ice would be produced by the efforts of the 
great sheet to adapt itself to the unevenness of its bed. In such fis- 
sures, and along such openings, running water would appear, and would 
most effectually carry away the stransportable clayey portions of the 
Drift with which it might come in contact. During the prevalence of 
the ice, such washed and, perhaps, stratified Drift would be liable to a 
further transportation, but when the n:.rgin of the glacier finally passed 
northward over any point on such bounda ‘y line, the final effect of th 
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water issuing from the ice at that point would be left undisturbed, and 
would be preserved to the present time. The obliqueness of the strati- 
fication, and the sudden changes in the kind and arrangement of mate- 
rial making up the strata, together with an occasional mass of unassorted 
glacier clay included in the stratified portions, not only indicate the 
force and direction of the torrents of water and an interrupted supply of 
Drift, but also the presence and agency of thick glacier ice at the time 
of deposition. 

Wells and Springs.—There are in the county a number of copious, 
strongly sulphurous springs, the best known of which are those at Dela- 
ware, and near Sulphur Spring Station. _ Besides these, others are found 
in various parts of the county, styled chalybeate, and others magnesian. 

The most frequented is that on the grounds of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, which is strongly sulphurous. Of this, Prof. 
H. Mitchell, in giving his analysis of the water, says, according to 
Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, 1848: 7 


‘*Of gaseous products, I find that one wine pint of the water, taken immediately 
from the spring, contains, of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 12 cubic inches; of carbonic 
acid gas, 3 inches. One hundred grains of the deposit, which resulted from evapor- 
ating several gallons vi water, yielded, on analysis, of muriate of soda, 48 grains; of 
lime, 20 do.; sulph. magnesia, 16 do.; sulph. lime, 8 do.; carbonate of soda, 5 do. ; 
total of the above, 97 grains. The above results show that these waters approach as 
nearly to the well-known waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Harrowgate, as those do re- 
spectively to each other. They are directly deobstruent, and calculated to remove 
glandular enlargements, as well of the liver as of the other viscera. In cases of slow 
fever, disturbed state of the functions of digestion, or more confirmed dyspepsia, 
morbid secretions from the kidneys or bladder, gravel, or chronic eruptions on the 
skin, I can strongly recommend their use; and, though last, not least, their power of 
subduing general constitutional irritation, and quieting and restoring tone to the sys- 
tem when it has been necessary to have recourse to the frequent and long-continued 
action of calomel or other mercurial preparations, is, | am persuaded, of the greatest . 
efficacy.” 


The sulphur springs at Delaware, located near the Ohio Female Wes- 
leyan University, and on land of G. W. Little, are of the same general 
character. 

The same may be said of the very copious sulphur spring in the left 
bank of the Olentangy, on Mr. Wm. Case’s land, in the southern part of 
the county. This, however, presents°the most copious natural flow of 
highly sulphurous water known in the county. | 

The artesian sulphur spring at the Reform and Industrial School for 
Girls, at Lewis Center P. O., was formerly a place of much resort. This 
well was drilled in 1820. The water rises from the depth of about ninety 
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feet, at which a cavity was struck which let the augur drop two feet. A 
chemical examination of the water from this well is reported by Prof. 
H. S. Payne to show the following mineral substances: 


Sulphureted hydrogen gas,. 
Carbonic acid gas, 
' Chloride of magnesium, 
A sodium, 
. calcium, 
Sulph. magnesia, 


Sulph. lime, 

Oxide of iron, 
Carbonate of lime, 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Jodine, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 52° Fah. 


A chalybeate spring on the same grounds shows, according to Prof. 


EK. S. Payne— 


Sulph. iron, 

Oxide of iron, 

Carb. acid gas, 
Sulph. of magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 


Todine, 

Carb. lime, 

Potassa, 

Sulph. lime, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 56° Fah. 


A so-called magnesian spring on the same grounds shows, by the same 


authority— 


Sulph. magnesia, 
Chioride calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 
Sulph. of lime, 
Earthy phosphates, 


Carb. of lime, 

Iodine (small), 

Potassa (small), 

Traces of organic matter, 
Carbonic acid gas. 


Temperature, 54° Fah. 


Another spring, near these, was found by Prof. Payne to afford the fol- 
lowing impurities. This is denominated a “saline chalybeate spring’’: 


Sulph. lime, 
‘« magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 


Oxide of iron, 


Carbonate of lime, 
Traces of potassa, 
Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 55° Fah. 


A sulphur spring occurs also on John Phillips’s farm, one and a half 


miles south-west of Delhi. 


In the survey of the county the following observations made on the 
common wells were recorded. On the N. E. } section 4, Kingston, Mr. 
James HE. Stark has a number of artesian wells, known as “springs”: 
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Owner’s name. Location. 


James Chambers ...| Sec. 2, Porter 


township .....| 25 


James Eckels......... Ashley ......... 
4 66 66 


James Brundage.....)| Marlborough..| % 


G. W. Corbin... S. Delaware... 


Wm: Waldron ........| S.E.cor. sec. 2, 
Kingston ..... 


- James Stark ........... N. E. 45sec. 4, 
Kingston ..... 
OY sf eeveacoes co es eee 
Buckeye House...... Olive Green... 
G. Pace ea Sunbury et 
JOsmbeitSheesseerckesocas ai 
John McFarland..... se neste 
Cy Cy Bricker..:-..... N. E. 4 sec. 1, 
Berkshire ... 
We ss eoevcccese OG ee 
B. and 8S. Turn- 
pike Co.......... et Toll-gate 1} 


miles EK. of 
Delaware .... 


Nathan Miller........ 1 mile N. W.of 
Delaware .... 


J. Moorhead........... 1 miles S. of 
Stratford ..... 


e2 000800800 


“W.P. Ropp ..-....., 1, mile 8. of 
Bellepoint ,.. 


W. EF. Sipes.......06... 4 mile S. E. of 
Millville...... 
Geo. McCowl......... 3 miles W. of 


Delaware .... 


Thomas Griffiths.....| 34miles W. of 
Delaware .... 


John Baker........... 14 miles S. W. 
Ole Dellee 

“ Ceara nerd fs cS i “s eocces 
John! Gastie..c..:+ s+. Sec.2,Radnor.. 


Nicholas J. Money..| Thompson ip. 
(49 66 


Ostrander Sta. 


the rock. 
Feet in the 


rock. 
| Total depth. 


| Feet above 


Through 


aes Remarks. 


Blue clay ........| Good water. 


eCoeeeeca> veveleoes 09008 


Blueiclaiyjenssse: a 
Blue clay and 
OTAVEl seers 46 ft. of good water. 


Brown hard- 
pan and sand | Good water. 


Br oy SRR eos aes Good water, nearly 


20 ft. 


islvestecotuececcdtacesee Artesian; sulphury. 

Leahu geet iwastaerienvan Nearly soft water. 

In blue clay ....| No water. 

Ue Beaceconb sence acees 5 ft. water. 

Yellow clay, 7 
ft. Blue clay, 
sand, and 
OTAVE lessee cocci: Good water. 

(5 


66 


66 


©0000 0008 C2 200008 C0080 


FSA ueCCOBEOUES ODOOEE Sulphury water. 


Brown arm 
blue clay...... oe 


Clay and black 
STEMS) cocdoo coat Good. water. 


FAKOLOXS) a oacdooooncs In the river bottoms 
slightly sulphur- 
ous. 
Clay, gravel, 
and rock ...... In the river bottoms 
very slight sulphur 


taste. Water good. 


Brown clay| - 
and rock ...... Good water. - 


ee0e0rcees 09000028 DOCS Er 


eoeecrceetcaoesoeee CO0CeD 


ROCKIES tae sf 


eoecee Co0eoCeeee Co LOL OSe 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Tame and Building Stone.—Beginning with the lowest in the geological 
series of the county, we find a close-grained, drab-limestone. The beds, 
so far as seen in Delaware county, are usually less than six inches in 
thickness, yet at one place, near the north line of the county, it is 
taken from below the water of the Scioto in beds of six to ten inches. 
Although this stone is rather hard and close-grained, it is also apt to 
be brittle, and in its undisturbed bedding to be checked into small angu- 
lar pieces. It occupies low, sheltered places, owing to a tendency to be 
destroyed by the elements. It is easily disrupted, even by the use of 
the crowbar or pick, and seldom needs blasting. These qualities render 
it a poor stone for construction, and it is seldom used except for quick- 
lime. When it has not been bleached, and weakened by long exposure 
to the elements, it makes a lime nearly as strong as any that can be 
burned in Delaware county, and much whiter than that made from the 
Hamilton or the Corniferous. Near Mrs. Evans’s kiln, where it has 
been used in conjunction with the Corniferous, it is distinguished as 
the “white stone” by the workmen, from the whiteness of the quick- 
lime it affords. | 

The Oriskany, which succeeds to the Waterlime, has no economical 
value whatever. In some parts of the State it is a very pure, silicious 
sandstone, in heavy beds, but in Delaware county is conglomeratic with 
Waterlime pebbles, and it graduates upward into the lower member of 
the Lower Corniferous, the supposed equivalent of the Onondaga lime- 
stone of New York State. 

The remainder of the Devonian limestones constitute a group which 
are noted for their various economical uses. The heavy, buff limestone 
overlying the Oriskany is rather coarse-grained and rough to the touch, 
but lies in heavy layers of uniform thickness and texture. Its color is 
pleasant and cheerful, especially when dressed under the hammer and 
laid in the wall. it is sometimes vesicular or cherty, when its value as 
a building material is considerabiy less; yet in all cases 1t answers well 
for any heavy stone-work, as bridge piers and abutments, aqueducts, and 
all foundations. In some parts of the State this member of the Cornif- 
erous is extensively wrought, and sawn into handsome blocks for stone 
fronts. Ample facilities are afforded aiong the Scioto river, at a great 
many places, for the working of this stone. Its value as a building ma- 
terial and the accessibility of its layers, render it a little surprising 
that no opening worthy the name of a quarry has been made in it within 
the limits of Delaware county. As a cut-stone it ranks next to the 
Berea grit in its best estate, which is found in the eastern part of the 
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county, and where once introduced into the markets of the county, par- 
ticularly in the western portions, it would draw custom from a wide 
range of country west and north, where no good cut-stone can be found. 
The little quarry of Rev. C. H. Perkins, in Radnor township, which 
furnished the stone placed in the abutments of the bridge over the 
Scioto near the mouth of Bogeg’s Creek, is the only opening in these 
beds within the county, and does not show the best qualities of the stone. 
Some of the most favorable points for quarries in this limestone are near 
the south county Ine, in the banks of the Scioto, or in some of its tribu- 
taries. The banks of Mill Creek at Bellepoint, and also for a couple of 
miles above, are alinost equally favorable. | 

The next member of the Lower Corniferous is that deseribed as thin- 
bedded, cherty, buff limestone, and differs but little from the last. Owing 
to the thinness of the bedding it is only useful for quicklime, of which 
it makes a quality very similar to the heavier beds below. 

The bluish limestone next overlying is not constant in its characters ; 
indeed, in some sections, covering the same horizon, it was found want- 
ing. In its place may sometimes be seen a few feet of very fossiliferous, 
bituminous limestone. The blue color'is believed to be due to the more 
even dissemination of bituminous matter through the entire rock, in- 
stead of its preservation in fossil forms. When the bitumen is present 
in considerable quantity, the black films and thin, irregular scales that 
disfigure and destroy the rock for building purposes, do not materially 
tmjure it for making quicklime. They readily volatilize in the kiln, but - 
the fresh lime is of a little darker color. When this member is not 
highly coralline and bituminous it makes awery firm and useful stone — 
for all uses in walls and foundations. The quarry of Mrs.. Evans, about 
a fourth of a mile below Millville, isin this stone. 

It is to the ‘“‘Delhi stone,” however, that the county is indebted for 
the greatest quantity of quicklime. These beds he immediately over 
the “‘bluish stone” last mentioned. The layers are generally not over 
three or four inches in thickness. They are rather hard and crystalline. 
They are often crinoidal and very fossiliferous. The color is rather hight, 
and the lime made is heavy and strong. It contains very little sediment 
that cannot slack, and brings the best price in the markets; yet it is 
not so white as that made from the Waterlime, nor is the stone so easily 
burned as the upper part of the Niagara limestone. In the absence of 
a better quality of stone for walls and common foundations, this hme- 
stone is very commonly employed, but the irregularity of its bedding 
and the thinness of its layers will effectually prevent its use in heavy 
stone-work. In deep quarrying the bedding would become thicker and 
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the variations of color and texture due to its fossils and crystalline ten- 
dency might make it take rank as a handsome marble. The lime burned 
from the various quarries about Delhi is from this stone. Yet the quarry 
of Mr. P. Jones exposes also the upper part of the bluish limestone last 
mentioned. 

Overlying the Delhi beds is the well-known “blue limestone” of Del- 
aware county, extensively quarried and used for building at Delaware. 
This is a hard and crystalline stone, variously interspersed with bitumi- 
nous and argillaceous matter. When these impurities are wanting the 
bedding is usually about six inches in thickness, but may reach ten or 
twelve. When they are abundant the bedding becomes slaty, and the 
stone is much injured for purposes of building. These argillaceous lay- 
ers which part the bedding soon succumb to the weather, and cause the 
calcareous layers to chip out or to break by superincumbent pressure 
of the wall. Numerous instances of such defective masonry could be 
pointed out in the city of Delaware, showing the treacherous character 
of much of this blue stone. Stone-cutters will be at no pains to remove 
such shaly matter from the stone, but rather prefer to leave it, even to 
the damage of important buildings, since it gives them less labor to cut. 
The effect of the elements is much greater on this stone when it is 
placed on edge in the wall, instead of being laid as it was deposited by 
nature in the quarry. The beds of sedimentation ought always to be 
- laid horizontally instead of perpendicularly. Although this stone is 
very firm and crystalline in its best estate, 1t is yet susceptible of being 
cut into all useful forms for sills, caps, keystones, and water-tables, and 
is largely used both at Sandusky and Delaware for these purposes. Its 
dark color makes it specially adapted to foundations, where a light-colored 
superstructure is intended and to all Gothic architecture. For lime it 
is very little used, owing to the difficulty of calcination, compared to 
other accessible limestones, and the heavy sediment of argillaceous mat- 
ter that will not slack. Yet the lime it makes, although rather dark- 
colored, is said to be very strong and hot. 

The following statistics in reference to the burning of lime, compared 
- with similar statistics given in reports on Sandusky and Crawford coun- 
ties, will convey an idea of the comparative value of different formations 
in north-western Ohio for the manufacture of quicklime, and the utility 
of the close or draw kiln used in some places: 
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STATISTICS. 


E ily 
: aS S Sie 
Owner’s Name. Situation. Formation. | *@ | S g i ir 
(3B) 8S) ne) may 
BS | Oe ge ae ¢33 
SS iets (eae | 228 
Bhulipriomeskieeseense: Delis. scavesasetoses Corniferous..| 23 54 |$2 75 | 67 lbs.* 
Wim Jomesmecasncs- RU rr Ay SI “4 mean 50 | 2 75 | Unknown. 
Samuel Perry ......:.. Pa Py ie RENN 5 23 OZ Mal a eeneces 68 Ibs. 
(poor) 
G. W. Corbin {........| Delaware) ....2...... a 44-9; 60 | 2 00 | Unknown. 
Richard Colwin'.......: Bellepoint ......... ei 3 COL sees 71 to 72°? 
Margaret Evans ...... IM EUK ONG 55406006 coed a 22 AS ih aetaentes ( IL % 
SeeViems halle eerense: IN. OH: 4) "sees 14, 
Spencer, Allen | . 
COWMBUIAY o8.c00 008008 Waterlime .| 2 50 | 1 25 | 70? 
Jameswsillllive cece Streughn, Van 
Wert county ... coe aa agiste ye 45 | 2 00 | 60 
B. Bohnert & Co...... Sec. 8, Union tp., : 
Van Wert Co...) =“ oe QE ? 150 | 70 to 71 
Thompson & Brown | Mill Creek, Union 
; COR sce ene Corniferous..| 24 | 100 | 2 00 | Unknown. 


Quicklime sells generally at eighteen cents per bushel at the kiln, but 
sometimes at twenty cents. The lime of the Delhi beds is of a brownish- 
white color, with darker spots and specks. The annual avetige product 
of the quarries of Philip Jones, Wm. P. Jones, and Samuel Perry, near 
Delhi, »ggregates 11,420 bushels. The kilns of Mr. Corbin, at Delaware, 
consume much more wood per one hundred bushels than any other in 
the county—indeed, more than any in north-western Ohio. They are of 
very large capacity, and usually are not entirely filled. The kilns of Mr. 
Colvin are also pronounced ill-shaped by Mr. Schmidt, who has run them 
for several years. There are no kilns in the county made on the latest 
improved plan. No progress whatever is exhibited in the methods em- 
ployed. They are the same as the methods adopted by the earliest man- 
ufacturers, and should give place to the improved methods of some of the 
late patents. 

The uses of the Huron Shale.—The only known use that can be made of 
the Huron shale, with strong probabilities of success and profit, is in the 
manufacture of hydraulic or water cement. The manufacture of petro- 
leum, illuminating gas, and of roofing-slate, has, in each case, proved 
profitless. Some have employed it as a material for roads, but it 1s found 


* Result of many trials. } 

+ Hauls stone from John Spero’s quarry, on the Scioto. 
' + Kiln holds 400 bushels. The fire passes through a volume of fourteen feet height 
of stone. 
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to soon pulverize and to disappear as dust, or to pass off by the action of 
drainage water. With an occasional renewal, it may be used in that 
way. A successful enterprise in the manufacture of hydraulic lime from 
the lower portion of the black slate is in operation at Defiance, Ohio. It 
is known as the Auglaize cement, and promises to become a rival of those 
cements known in the principal markets of the country. 

The shale which overlies the black slate is very similar to the Olen- 
tangy shale immediately below it. They are both worthy of being tested 
thoroughly as fire-clay, or for the manufacture of a light-colored pottery, 
or “ Milwaukee brick.” 


THE WAVERLY SANDSTONE. 


Of the sandstone which comes next in the series very little need be 
said. Its excellences are well known, and have been attested by the ex- 
perience of builders throughout the country during the last forty years. 
It is the same (geologically) as the famous Berea sandstone, and is in- 
cluded within the Carboniferous rocks. Yet it has been observed to be- 
come much finer-grained and better adapted to bases for monuments, for 
erindstones and whetstones, and for ornamental architecture, in the cen- 
tral counties of the State, than in counties further north. It is now be- 
ing extensively used in the construction of bridges and culverts for the — 
new railroads in the eastern part of the county. Since the great con- 
flagration at Chicago, sandstone is being more frequently employed for 
walls of buildings than ever before. | 

Brick and Tile-—The surface of the Drift clay is employed in the man- 
ufacture of these articles by the following establishments : 


JIE SRE eV O OU SOM wArs MllOvar ww mceneebes mscccsesiestoases) Acccssceeiececeaccaet ceseiencest Brick. 
Wrnkehobimson:OhivelG Teena et uay it ark seek 2008 le ne ra 
Tolan eno xa ren LOmmLO win slips nerueceieses Liss seuieseicevacelacsssees selec: x 
Jacob Williams, Harlem township ....... Hae hale A Ssulatl suse waaay taeereeeteces 
— — Rich, SUOMI EIR aececcate re ents heeremimcuas’ roseeneas soteae eee: oh 
Eli Downing, ‘i Sieodoced pebob00H CbsBeOHaE bagpobodD do5e90000 op060 et 
ENORATM SP RUMACSH MD CLAW Aegina, sich ssauveuameclce ede seecslevecdsensscados aces caeneeiedenes 
Joseph Haas, CU NMEBE ABUL ae che DM ie aa. Cai, ean eR UNAS AE Ue 
Eraikg Cele ammmeen eacrae yi have teressuune eksah vocualeotsauale. POE RIAA een AU AN 
Geo. Sherrer, A Li AB Net 1s alta s SA a Tile and brick. 
Jame spa moma somsh) demy (ast kyean) esses csssicers cecceyetecmesnceereeececees ss 
Swanwioloson mr manllestSuNV Pron Stratlond\rsesseeceseeecesecceosceeclecees elec: ey 

Warnell dimondstlumaile west Ol owellicist:.sssuesresstedesitcceess covccsees By 

Arthur Robinson, 34 miles west Of Millville s....c0.0scc.icec.cc. wecccoses cocoeees Tile. 
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REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF VAN WERT COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies.on the Indiana border, three other counties interven- 
ing between it and the State of Michigan. Allen and Putnam counties 
he east, and Mercer south. Paulding county joins it on the north. It 
contains 258,592 acres, of which 51,142 are denominated arable or plow 
land, 21,042 meadow or pasture land, and 186,408 uncultivated or wood 
land. The average value per acre is $11.15, or, including buildings, 
$11.87. The county forms nearly a square. It has a projection in the 
middle of the east side including half a town. | 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage consists in a number of gentle, small streams 
that flow north-easterly, joining the Auglaize River in Putnam and 
Paulding counties. There are several large, uncultivated prairies, or 
marshes, which are subject to inundation in spring time. These give 
rise to some of these small drainage streams. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


By saying the county is flat the general character of the surface is ex- 
pressed. It lies in the Black Swamp, the features of which have been 
already described in reports on other counties, and in a former chapter , 
devoted to the Drift in north-western Ohio. In the south-west corner 
this county is crossed by the St. Mary’s River, which brings into that 
part of the county a few miles of the more undulating surface charac- 
terizing the St. Mary’s ridge. Through the center of the county, in a 
north-west and south-east course, runs the gravelly Van Wert ridge. 
North of this ridge there is no variety of surface whatever. There isa 
gentle, very regular descent, sometimes hardly enough to sufficiently 
drain the land for easy agriculture, from this ridge to the north line of 
the county, and beyond to the Auglaize River. 
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The following points of elevation above Lake Erie are obtained from 
the surveys and profile of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It will be remembered that Lake Erie is 565 feet above the 
ocean : 


Feet 
DSO sieaese rence ce taceycocescnsticucidesessiecsassess enleseuecdetewevesandnastaessoebs leek’ Die 
PLAC WOME Ree esentorensecties se scince/scesesiasivenclecsiecsjaccldves caintte «Uh euhieciusincre bs tsbelsbed sc 211 
RV FATA VIGIL reaeeee eo e tan tic cece liecioccccece sccdeabile sseuumocuevelstolaccasclen sess ose seuaatens 213 
CIOTERMOR Aa tinei cada Godda eanACa peter Ure eNO et aN baal dua huuiday alton veeba ied suidiide 218 
HD) iO TG Ae omelet nea Me oralley laicathay ss clomitite hislleds dalcwacrelaten ae orion cwubls Kiasueley lis dl, 225 


The following elevations were derived by aneroid barometer, making 
connection withthe above railroad elevations : 


Feet 

Jenmines/ SuBraiTleMmecscesdeses sen BMertvasc ios cuit ceeds deca seer eaten seadee Mideamaey vastacses » 28 
Sh \WWYo de, SOG. BIL Wiraniorn, wo aarsl omyoy) @hal TW] oKs) FAVE (EX acGa0 cedodo spoon bolded eadodebob0oE 183 
Section, 245 ullyaromarnemViany Wierbirl dey wecoas-ceesecscenassecicecrsiesate seen cos 178 
i th A DCTLC Mire in st macsalvetoade siloensectalesendss ss'eacesiessueee te 188 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is clayey, and is in need of artificial drainage. 
The farms that are located on the Van Wert ridge have a greater market 
valuation than any others in the county. The whole county was origin- 
ally densely forest-covered, with the exception of the marshes, called 
prairies, in Jennings, Willshire, Liberty, Harrison, and Tully townships. 

In the survey of the county the following species of trees were seen grow- 
ing native: 


Wags Pe RR WOM Ca DCE C lisaensng sosces seal cnuioes ah bonuveeeeebelecubmenedsacleewen Pia Ait. 
@wercucswallloawvylnitey © ake oes eee, AS ae uae ssecedoestesoscgectaeoucs cumeaees L. 
JAGR? SECC MENU WHAN SWINE IMITEW OE) asceuecus oosoGudds cudnocobocecdootbbou Honeca epeeds Wang. 
ALAM SROCCIGeMbAliS—— SOV CATON heccsteasoressaceses staleaste seen scereososiooceseees IL 
(Corie) alloas—lngiesjomide 1S DI@KOTRY.cacoc5ecd og0cnGadoldoodaodde Audoabb8 HocesBHOe wosece Nutt. 
Axa S PATINC HICATA TWANG WAS ese wasecmecee tera eens tumss ves ecateeneeces sect L. 
Cormuswionida Mower DoowOOdessasseeccreseelect ee neeee oer: L. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd)......0.....000. Bi iby, 
ein voraylivurn  wanNereeE no phan— gia hyy? JANET OY, Goadodeo bsucebcnoee see oons aoaonoce Mill. 
(QUIS TACTIS) Teral] oN al Be G RI O Ye cee ae se A Re Err ARR SRI ste L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue ASD......... ....cesc ceecssees veeee irctsahe Cea Michx. 
Amelanchier Canadensis—June Berry.............cc00esecces sovscoees Torr and Gray. 
Creare msMCOCCIMea—_MUlNOTaIN wate an near nants vce sceseseenee coset ace ee ene L. 
Quereus Prinus—Swamp White Oak......0.. cccccssesceccecocs ceeecoce soccecees 105 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey LOcust.........s.seceesces coseseese socees ovseee L. 
GarpimuswAmenicana— Water BeeChis...ccccslcees: sso neveeslectedsommermees cued: Mich. 
Sula swrni ora —— black) Walt vskcceswecslvecccen ste code Senas.cautoeeseeceanaacs eke L. 
OSU AmN AGC Ca ——InOMwWOOd meester ses ss lect loess cessor lleanenteaties se ose Willd. 


Salix nigra—Black Willow 
WA Lonreiu, Seul|oie Id bal oes a a eps ase ee acsccr GEER Ae Ter eit Gia en a Ni L. 
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GUIs) Yala aX ey aie Na) BEISISIN COLO | Gicouodod Gopaebos coddoodod odeGHb9K SobadUoNb osEGObOG0K0 L. 
Populus monilifera—Cotton wood ......... secs.+s CLP aR ENP ie a Ait: 
/ESculusielabras BUCKEYE enceeeteece eee eee PLO Eas Willd. 
Quwercustmackocanpa—— unt Oadkeer mee yacee eee eee een ee ae Michx. 
Populus grandidentata—Large-toothed ASPeM........06. sccseseee seceen veneee Michx. 
JELaomenDTS): JArraversieesiiae I ETO AD) ie. 40d) Soeoncdes eenocbtes soudsa usdoos bovonioora baoootent ds Marsh. 
ANGE1P) TAD OVALE M.—Shyyeah0y 9), ANEW Oke} S356 o0dd05 cooobecc) SockAosed Gobsedond Giouade0N pbaCo! L 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash................ Eu siengeea dep ose wenlsecciancee Lam 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky Coffee Bean..............00.. 00060 Lam 
PRUMUSWSerotina..blacke Chernyeneeeccercebteee cae seater eee nee hr. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen .....2:.. ...c.c0s: cccossees coreeeooe oes Michx 
1 TRIBUS ied ea oy ea eet SU TREYS bl ao \ariase eacccuacronedes oncoos cobbds oceocs ecbuedeos odatée Sodom te L 
Cratecustomentosa— Blackeshonnysuwlernsssesneseeeeeteee eee Wei ce L. 
Ropuluss balsamuteraa—balmWlotiGruleadhecemnansensecectecess tena see see eae Ly 
Quercus palustris——brmy © a kiedcencsMeuceavcas eect sec ec caee ree eat aetna een DuRoi. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut. [Seen only on the Van Wert ridge]... L. 
FAST MOTI GT ODA EWG waceecseuccrccche sccclees cca ayes se tere eae cae en eRe Dunal. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county belong to the Upper Silurian. The upper 
member of the Niagara, the equivalent of the Guelph of Canada, or of 
the Racine limestone of the West, is the lowest in outcrop in the-county. 
It underlies a tract of uncertain limit in the south-western part of the 
county, and is exposed in the St. Mary’s River, at Willshire. Over this 
lies the Waterlime, belonging to the Lower Helderberg. 

The former is a porous, magnesian limestone, of rather repulsive aspect, 
its naturally licht color being generally stained with iron-rust. In quar- 
rying it shows a blue color. It lies in thin beds of three to five inches, 
occupying usually the protected and most retired points of outcrop, owing 
to the rapidity with which it disintegrates under the forces of nature. 

The latter is, in Van Wert county, very similar in general appearance, 
but it has different fossils, and is harder. It is less porous. It has a 
drab color, but the color is lighter in Van Wert county, and in counties 
further north, than it isin Allen and Hardin counties, where it is often 
blue, or even becomes so bituminous as to be black and slaty. Its most 
slaty character is seen in Wyandot county. In Van Wert county, and 
also in Putnam, it is not slaty, or very rarely so, and shows very little 
bituminous matter. It burns to a very white lime in the township of 
Union, where there is a surface exposure, but in Washington township, 
near Delphos, it is thinner bedded and more bituminous, the lime also 
becoming darker. 

Niagara Limestone.—The only exposure of this stone known within the 
county is at Willshire, in the bed of the St. Mary’s River, and in a small 
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ravine tributary to it at the same place. It is here porous and some- 
what fossiliferous, in beds of about three inches. It has been wrought 
to a limited extent on the land of Mrs. Ann Ramsey for quicklime and 
common foundations. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone underlies the remainder of the county ; 
but affords but few known exposures. It is burned for quicklime at 
Streughn, by James Lilly, and was formerly also quarried at the same 
place by Samuel Kessler. The stone here is the same as that seen in 
Union township, where it is also quarried and calcined on an extensive 
scale by B. Bohnert & Co. It is of a light color, with a little tendency to 
a drab, porous and fossiliferous. It makes a beautiful white lime, the 
average weight of which is said by the owners to be sixty pounds per 
bushel. It burns easily and cheaply, and sells for twenty-five cents per 
bushel. At Streughn it rises to within four feet of the surface, and is 
overlain by hard-pan Drift. Glacier marks immediately below the Drift 
‘run north, 15° E., by pocket compass. The section at Streughn is as 
| follows: 


; SECTION IN THE WATERLIME AT STREUGHN. 
INOwsenilard=pamueesdsac: renee ae ele mrenasculecads cos cords nectiveesatees stnisencs srcthesestaaies 4 ft. 
‘« 2. “Gray stone,” i. e., spotted, drab, porous and compact; the 
porous parts of a lighter color and show no bituminous mat- 
ter, glistening and crystalline; not difficult to quarry; beds 
two to four inches........ SACHS ECESG Seo BARRO Sat ER OHES MERE CORE NAS ay 
“ 3. “Black stone,” i. e., bituminous; but the bituminous matter 
is evenly disseminated through the whole, so as to color it 
- uniformly; slightly porous; without visible fossils; harsh to 
the touch; heavier and in heavier beds than No. 2; seen... 


9 « 
7 « 

Both these members make an excellent white lime. The stone has 
much the aspect of the Frsmont stone, in Sandusky county, but it is not 
so hard nor so close-grained. The fossils seen are principally a small 
shell resembling Leperditia alta. But there are also one or two species of 
brachiopods, commonly seen in this formation ; yet the lithological char- 
acters of No. 2 are not those common to the Waterlime. It is with some 
difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. This outcrop occurs in a very 
flat and monotonous tract of country, but the upward swell in the rock 
surface produces a slight elevation in the surface of the Drift. The ex- 
posure is not due to erosion, as that of a stream, but is in the open plains, 
and is owing to the unusual thinness of the Drift. 

The Waterlime is seen again in N. E. 4 section 14, Spencer, Allen 
county, where Mr. 8. Marshall owns aquarry. This is located in the bed 
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of a little stream (Jennings’s Creek), and shows the usual features of the 
formation. It is thin-bedded, but rather close-grained and hard, in wavy 
bedding, showing some bituminous deposits. This lime is very much 
darker than that at Streughn, but averages seventy pounds per bushel, 
selling at the same price. It resembles the quicklime from the same 
formation made at Lima, in Allen county. The bottom of this creek is 
rocky for a mile and a quarter. The stone occurs on the land of Joseph 
Feierbach, ¥. W. Courts, and Mat. Boche. 

At Delphos, 8. W.4 section 24, Washington, the Waterlime has for- 
merly been taken from the bed of Jennings’s Creek, and burned for quick- 
lime by L. G. Roebuch. The stone is rather rough, and in thick, some- 
what cavernous beds, with considerable calcite. Thinner beds also occur. 

In Union township (N. W. } section 8) the quarry of B. Bohnert & 
Co. is in a gentle anticlinal in the Waterlime, or in that member of the 
Lower Silurian which is quarried at Streughn. It may be some other 
member of the Lower Helderberg. The exposure is not sufficient in the 
county to identify, without doubt, its horizon. It is hard, light-drab, yet 
often porous, in beds of two to six inches, which run irregularly and 
break into angular pieces of all sizes.- Although its color is a light drab, 
yet it has some spots almost a cream-color. It is occasionally variegated 
somewhat with blue, and looks then very much like Niagara. No fossils 
are visible except a fine Favosites coral, a small Orthoceras, Atrypa sul- 
cata, and Leperditia alta. (?) It shows about eight feet. 

At the quarry the surface of the rock is not glaciated. The soil is not 
more than eighteen inches, and of a black color, and the Drift is almost 
wanting. The rock is rounded and smoothed rather by the slow action 
of water and air than by ice. | 

A gray, close-grained limestone, that in hand-samples takes a a ocd 
polish, is met also on the land of Thomas P. Johnson, 8. W. 4, section 17, 
Union, in surface exposure. It is in the Waterlime. On the N. W. 4, 
section 4, Ridge, on the land of the heirs of Wm. Palmer, stone was 
struck in digging a ditch. It is a drab-gray, crystalline Waterlime, in 
beds of four to six inches, or perhaps thicker. It has not been opened to 
any extent. 

The Drijt.—The only exception to the generally unstratified and unas- 
sorted composition of the Drift in Van Wert county, is seen in the Van 
Wert ridge, which crosses the county through Tully, Pleasant, Ridge, 
and Washington townships. The cities of Van Wert and Delphos are 
situated on it. It consists generally of gravel and sand, in varied and 
oblique stratification. In a few places it has been penetrated to the 
depth of over thirty feet without meeting much gravel. In those cases 
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it contains the common hard-pan Drift only, the same as that which pre- 
vails on either side of the ridge. This occurs in some wells at Van 
Wert. Water of excellent quality for domestic use is almost invariably 
found in penetrating the gravel of the ridge, and occasionally an artesian 
well is obtained, having a depth of but few feet. Such are usually on 
the northward slope. The underlying hard-pan clay being impervious 
to water, and the ridge lying in a slight depression of its surface, the 
water of surface drainage naturally gathers in the trough, and is held as 
in a reservoir by the gravel, by which it is also filtered and cleansed from 
impurities injurious to health, while it is apt to take up the salts of the 
protoxide of iron. Capillary attraction also serves to hold the water 
within the gravel,.thus preventing it from completely draining off at 
the low places, or into the streams that intersect it. If wells find no 
water in this gravel, they are necessarily sunk below the hard-pan ; and 
at Van Wert a second water-bearing stratum of sand and gravel isfound 
lying on the bed-rock. From this a number of artesian wells are derived. 
Their head’and source must be several miles further south, the descent 
being to the north, and the county being very flat. The confining stra- 
tum is the hard-pan Drift. In west Delphos wells are shallow. Some 
are in gravel, probably penetrating the Van Wert ridge. Such are eleven 
or twelve feet deep. Others are fifteen to eighteen feet, striking the 
rock. At Middlepoint, and southward, in Washington and Jennings 
townships, wells are twenty to twenty-five feet deep, frequently going to 
the rock. At Van Wert, in the central part of the city, some of the cel- 
lars which are dug in the gravel of the ridge have springs of good water. 
One man walled his well by inserting two flour barrels. The following 
is a record of a well drilled by the city corporation, at Van Wert, reported 
by Mayor Geo. C. Wells: 


Sollenmn meee amine Mur amitaimae) Galina nun astnmaltc apenas aher eae dedeeeuiss at anten 1) it: 
FSUOLLOSNONL scot eye eeatst Ses WAG ANTI UI NO ALOT ae er a er Dees 
Yellowish-brown clay ; traces of iron and sand .............seeeceee core La 
Derk lolmnrs tis OMA VRAIN bse jhee ee akc Unk OR COL Re ee ca icas saben vecnecesneny Deven’ 
Sky-blue clay, little or no stone, including two inches of gravelly 
J OERICI[ORID .oodcc ot yoy KORG IR De MRR SECA EOCES ERASE SET CORE EEE CEE E cae ARAMA TH OAaeNiet 
Bowlders and gravel, with water which rose to within eal or 
CISMLCCMBIM CME SLOMUMEISTITIACE) seecensrcsscicsscoecsecessacs acesehtcslreceaemrles Oe 
TEMES LOM Me meee ses ee Mecca tats WUC Js Sven elcecedsicemicnecutuatedn/ctaecs Lae He 
AWiacun nlite NC LAyWeem dened ech a Use Se ydcsecoes wedebeleeee cases eeeemstuie ces Sees 
Crystalline, compact or slightly porous, dark-drab limestone, ap- 
CARMA TVE NGL LeH Ome TU AT annateaueuersiscseed) saves es wes ceuke eleaseuetesigener ede ees Bay se 
' Fine-grained drab waterlime, very hard drilling ................. .......+ PAS aN ahs 
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Limestone about: tease eit aici Aaa t aelanu ea cae aH a eet 1 foot 
Blueyelay;sratherCoanselus acc dcassaasgs os cotscoleesech sea eeen econ Tey eceaneee 9 feet 
Total depth... Hc PoP Raa SEN aSaectaalse MU Aueis en tcleata nema acteee een eae OB 


(Rock not entered again.) 


Wells in the southeast part of Tully are eighteen to twenty feet. At 
Van Wert natural springs occur along the south side of the ridge, This 
is the first exception known to the observed location of such springs in 
the “Spring Row,” as in other counties, which is on the north side of 
the ridge. There are some others at Van Wert on the north side also. 
On Mr. E. R. Wells’s farm, four miles west of Van Wert, is red soil, 
charged with protoxide of iron, and other evidences of extinct springs, 
on the north slope of the ridge. In all deep wells (7. ¢., those that pass 
through the blue clay) at Van Wert, the water rises nearly or quite to 
the surface, and considerable effort has been put forth to secure such 
constant flow at various places in the city, although the shallow wells 
are unfailing and easily obtained. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PosiTION oF ARTESIAN WELLS AT VAN WERT, WITH RESPECT TO THE 
Van Wert Rinae. 
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These artesian wells which rise from the water-bearing gravel below 
the Drift clay, together with others in different parts of the county, prove 
the Drift to be about 40 feet thick in Van Wert county. | 

The Van Wert ridge is sometimes double. Such an instance may be 
seen north from Streughn. The first one lies within half a mile of that 
village, but the principal ridge road is half a mile further north, located 
on the second ridge. Both rise abruptly from the adjoining flat land, 
having descent in both directions. They seem to be perfectly identical 
in form and composition, although the former can only be traced two or 
three miles toward the west, when, turning a little more to the south, it 
slowly sinks away and disappears in the general Drift. A similar gravel 
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ridge was noticed running north-west and south-east about half a mile 
in sections 21 and 22, Union township, nearly parallel with the main 
gravel ridge, separated from it about three miles, and on the Lake Hrie 
side. It is not known how far this might be traced. In section 24, Tully 
township, the ridge on which the road from Van Wert is located runs 
out, or sinks away. The road then crosses a narrow belt of clay land 
and ascends, within a quarter of a mile, another ridge lying further 
north, which determines the location of the road further west. In sec- 
tion 14, Tully township, the. Van Wert ridge runs along the inner side 
of another ridge or bench in the general surface, its summit being ten 
feet lower than that of the bench. They are separated a quarter to a 
half mile. This bench consists of the common hard-pan clay of the 
country, and shows no descent toward the south. Further south-east it 
passes through Convoy, the Van Wert ridge running about a mile fur- 
ther north-east, and through sections 17, 18, 22, and 23 in Pleasant town- 
ship, beyond which place it has not been identified. This bench rises 
about five or six feet above the level land to the north, in Pleasant town- 
ship, about ten feet in Tully township, south of the Bear Swamp, and 
thirty feet at New Haven, Indiana, to which place it may be followed, 
the “ridge road” between Van Wert and Fort Wayne passing several 
times, between those two cities, from the Van Wert ridge to the bench, 
and vice versa. The Van Wert ridge crosses the Maumee about three 
miles below Fort Wayne, where it is known as the Irish ridge, and for 
about a mile a road runs on it. The country there, however, being 
densely wooded, its location is unknown for several miles, although it 
has been followed about six miles east from New Haven. 
Glacier marks were observed within the county at but one point. At 
Streughn they occur on the Waterlime (?) running north 15° east. | 
Wells and Springs.—Besides the foregoing observations on the phenom- 
ena of wells and springs in Van Wert county, the following minutes 
were taken. This list will afford a pretty reliable basis on which to 
predicate the thickness of the Drift in the county, since the water-bear- 
ing stratum, when not in the Van Wert Ridge, is generally that last 
member of the Drift, consisting of gravel and stones, which well-drillerg 
often denominate hard-pan, especially if cemented along its upper sur- 
face by lime, and which, when so cemented, is often mistaken for the 
bedded rock itself. 
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Owner’s name. 


Jos. Oslendorf ........ 
James Ward........... 
Kvyan Evans 


Andrew Cook 
George Hood 


Widow Gillen ........ 
Dr, PB. J: Eanes 


eeccecoce 


6é 


e@ecece 


Reuben Frisbie...... 
Davis Johnson........ 


Widow Buckingham 
Heinly and Hertz... 
D. H. Clippinger... 
W. FE. Exline......... 
‘Van Wert Woolen 

Malls Cor ecsaae5. 
David Bonewitz...... 


Pitts. Ft. Wayne and 
Chicago R. R. Co.. 


Fire Dep’t well 


@eeececee cee 


UD, 188, Welles........... 


Rob’t M. Thompson 


Loeation. 


eeccccos 


eoeooece 


N..E. + sec. 9 
(N), Jennings 


Middlepoint .. 


(73 


Secule Liberty 
Sec. 4, Ridge .. 


Sec. 9, Ridge .. 


Van Wert...... 


ecoece 


evecer 


seccos 


ececoes 


N. W. 7 sec. 8, 


N. E.4sec. 21, 
Pleasant...... 


248 |< 
Org |S my | 
2 Sle | 8 Through 
s - i -4| aaa Remarks. 
IS) Woscbee 18° On the rock. 
Sill asocoe 15 ‘ 
Ths} ibssess 18 Good water. 
PANN Mob bade 21 On the rock. 
QA es ae 24 ch 
IO) Nasodes 16 ee 
6 WMG RM et ea RU In the rock: 
PPil|osooeo 93 
.| In bowlders. 
2 ale ces 112 On the ridge. 
310)! loooned 36 | Gravelly, 12 ft.; 
gravel, | ft.; 
blue clay, 15 
ft.; graveland 
hard-pan,8 ft. if 
AD |aeeeee Abr} Blue! clay, .. cers. Just on S. edge of 
the ridge. 
OR eee 10 | Gravelly ........: On the ridge. 
1) Nedebee 12 | Gravel, 12 it.; 
blue clay, 2 ft. i 
Sain Bj] ha erenyell cesscbe: i 
ALD |) 2s pk Tete) ORY sooosoe: Artesian. 
ADM eseae 40 | Blue clay,36ft.; 
bowlders,ete., 
ANT bre esse eau neree a 
A(\is eee AQ ea uiig Mra seek go neennane Good water. 
28 28 | Blueclay,26ft.; 
bowlders,ete., 
2G ae Artesian. 
he eaane 18 | Blue clay and 
Sand jase eta: Sulphury. 
GO) ES Oil ieee Wecneeenanee Water at bottom oi 
Drift. None below. 
SOM OZ Hil Oily peau ieee acne Water at bottom of 
Drift, and 2 or 3 
ft. below. Filled 
again. 
40 |...0e. 40 | Blue clay........ Strongly artesian. 
AQ) Nescoode 40 a wss.2.., Artesian. 
30 |-.-..- 30 | In bowlders.....) Sight flow. 
22 |eceeee 22 | Blue clay and 
quicksand .....) Good water rises 
. within 6 feet of 
the top. 
B25 ff loognb0 SOT seicellahaes tales analy Artesian. 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The rocks of the county hold no minerals of economical value. They 
can only be used for quicklime and for ordinary foundations. The wealth 
of the county will always be largely agricultural. The soil is very fertile 
and enduring, but is rather heavy and wet for the quick growth of crops. 
The farms of the county are undergoing more or less thorough artificial 
drainage, and will be valuable in a corresponding ratio. The heavy 
forest with which the surface is largely covered 1s an important item of 
wealth, which, although retarding the opening of farms and the occu- 
pancy of the county, is yet destined to be of great benefit to the county. 
Extensive stave manufactories are established at Van Wert and Delphos. 

Inme.—The lime-kilns at Streughn and on section 8, Union township, 
are the only important establishments of the kind in the county. They 
are of the old style, and have to be emptied after burning before filling 
again. At Streughn two cords of wood burn sufficiently one hundred 
bushels of lime, requiring forty-five hours, at the cost of two dollars per 
cord. Lime sells at twenty-five cents per bushel. Most of it goes to Fort 
Wayne, and thence is shipped throughout Indiana. Stone at the quarry 
brings $1.50 per perch. These kilns are worked by William Wehrs. 
Two constant draw-kilns were formerly run at the same place by Mr. J. 
H). Noble, consuming one and a half cords of wood per one hundred bushels. 

Messrs. Bohnert & Co., in Union township, ship lime, via Convoy, to 
Van Wert, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, at twenty cents per bushel, whole- 
sale. It retails at thirty cents per bushel. There are six kilns here of 
the common kind, burning two and a half cords of mixed wood per one 
hundred bushels of lime, at $1.50 per cord. From the kilns a wooden 
railroad conveys the lime about six miles to the station at Convoy. 

Brick and Tile—The Drift clay of the county is well fitted for the 
manufacture of red brick and tile, and the following list embraces all 
known establishments of this kind: 


VOsemumbe tren choosen wae Wr tetusn reece sul ccc ke cevonsclostieseselsseusesee suosavess Brick. 
STi oronrane IMCL Ze Tiree cease NOG aU UN e ds gabaunlssdeee coaluuueen anes sunelemens es 
Steinmetz Brothers, three miles north-west of Delphos.............00.2.c0e0 ne 
SATIS M NOmeismmV ATV Ehbeeue she sete, lees cass, cl soceleseoncuseieecnes oes Brick and tile. 
Thomas Lahue, Pet GR) SAR Ae IGS a NR EVA MO aS ne TARR NISL Brick. 
Amos Price, 1 ‘s 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


RHPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF UNION COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Union county lies next west of Delaware, which is the most central 
county in the State. It embraces 272,318 acres, of which 72,770 are arable 
or plow land, 67,670 meadow or pasture land, and 131,873 uncultivated or 
woodland (see “‘abstract of the valuation of taxable real estate of Ohio,” 
in the the year 1870, by the Auditor of State, James H. Godman.) 


NATURAL DRAINAGKH. 


The surface drainage all passes into the Scioto valley, by streams 
which flow with gentle current in a south-easte ly direction. They rise 
in the Logan county Corniferous area, a region of very rough or hilly 
surface, rising several hundred feet above the surrounding Waterlime 
flats, and toward the south-east enter upon another area of Corniferous, 
which, although presenting different sur‘ace features, yet 1s not so broken 
as the Logan county area. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in direction and alternation in these 
streams. The principal valleys have a slope to the east or south-east, 
toward the Scioto, the valley of which is excavated over a hundred feet 
in the bed rock, in Delaware county. To one who has closely observed 
the systems of drainage in the various counties, and has aimed to ascer- 
tain, from the effects seen, the causes that located streams in various 
parts of north-western Ohio, this alone suggests the halting retreat of a 
glacier across the county, throwing down greater accumulations of Drift, 
where it remained stationary for a length of time. Such would be the 
divides between the streams, the valleys being in those belts where the 
Drift was left thinner. But, with a single exception, nothing of this is 
indicated by the surface features, se far as the time devoted to the survey 
would disclose. The whole county was very carefully examined. In 
counties further north-west, where such moraines are seen to guide the 
drainage diagonally across the general slope of the surface, the tributary 
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streams all join the main streams from the same direction, but in Union 
county streams enter the main valleys from opposite sides. The surface 
between the streams is flat, and there is no evidence of a thickening of 
the Drift, except between Big Darby and Mill creeks. The Big Darby is 
the largest stream of the county. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


Between Big Darby and Mill creeks there is a very noticeable thicken- 
ing of the Drift. It rises into long ridges and high knolls, which consist 
of hard-pan or glacier Drift. Northern bowlders and stones are on the 
surface and in the soil indiscriminately, though the same is true to some 
extent throughout the county. This ridge of Drift is greatly developed 
at New California, where wells are sunk to the depth of fifty-four feet 
without meeting anything but “blue clay,” the water obtained being 
bitter. West and south of Marysville two or three miles, the surface 
is high and rolling, with clay hills. ‘Toward the north and east it is flat, 
with gravel near the surface in some places. Between Milford Center 
and Unionville “clay knobs” and rolling land can be seen north of Darby 
Creek, while toward the south and in Union township the “ Darby plains” 
extend several miles. Wells at Pottersburg penetrate the Drift over 
sixty feet without meeting the rock, but obtain good water at that depth. 
About Newton there is a very rolling and bluffy tract of land, some of 
the wells obtaining bitter water in “blue clay” at fifty-two feet. This 
rolling strip of clay knobs dies out toward the south and west, and 
toward the north and east. Throughout the rest of the county the sur- 
face is very nearly flat, wells being usually less than twenty-five feet. 
‘This belt of clay knobs crosses the entire county, although it seems to 
turn a little toward the north in Jerome township. 

The following elevations above Lake Erie are taken from profiles of 
railroads that cross the county : 


J RK OLANWVOO sob cence abecodesas CECE OTERO CS SMCS ore ee oe ern oe st nim nn rE SOO mnt: 
IBSROBIOINUEINY' dbobo5 coerce an Godt HBOS HE SOO MUG COR CORE Ce DERE REE HUE MnP PMI BES ar tear 422 ‘ 
CO apne eee lis seth saan Wevednes siete vsti decus ddcdouvens's ccpasteeuaeecene ss 


Miciiy sivillll Crammemremencmansits meee es seca eva la Manon. Geran Wee coe cca estan Seee tie eaten 425 ** 
IM GUBTOTRO LoGedon adoqoocs Sooee Yee Osea ENS Ne valek calves antag: aitnuaee ty Mamatteun se 


The following points of elevation were obtained by aneroid barometer, 
connecting with railroad stations: 
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Marysville) (with, Bellefontaine eet ees) seeee rennet aa eagen iced tes seaaras 325 ft 
New @alitormiapenpeeec see tenes SEE ee PRCA Eaton as SOAS Rico’ suooss ola) 
EL MeastlotiNe wei Calidorinia os ey seo nn te eR LIe e eeR 395“ 
ey Edainw City sence WAU ctor yards galvct «cu vila'e cia isised ge Uuactaels DAM ae Ob Ie SLM 226, “ 
Hills westiot Marysvilles.ctc. uinccsccce ccedecsescescennsetcccsmeutucnmeatec st snenniene 1 BaD) 
POOP ae Ne ee eaten wecuiecesceseniveseceleed muetues AR NCO etna 410 ‘ 
ING WiLOTTS ier ee aedha cc als aaa va data tas UUs era Aba an Ca Caan Pl eg RE 460 ‘ 
Flat one-fourth mile east of East Liberty, Logan county............ 0.006. 490 “ 
Top of hill two miles west of Kast Liberty, . aldacay sae stesbeamen 805 “ 
Top of hill two and a half miles west of East Liberty, Logan county.. 880 “ 
Suntaceon vad kun, Zanesield muogany cOumbyamsteweerccisdeen sere steeeee OOOMm 
Divide between Mad Run and Goose Creek, near Zanesfield............ G0. 
Water in) Goose reeks Zanestield seen s eee men een anneal eNO GOH aS 
Divide between Goose Creek and McKee’s Creek, Zanesfield............ 915 * 
Surface of MeKee’s Creek, east of Bellefontaine....... ian eu a en alee 765) 
Divide between McKee and Blue Jacket creeks...............cccses ccoeeess 845“ 
Surface of Blue Jacket Creek, east of Bellefontaine......... ......... 0000 680 ‘‘ 
Depot C. C. C. and I. R. R., Bellefontaine (railroad profile).............. 640 
St. John’s, Auglaize county, hill south of village...............05 essscense oes AQ] “* 
St. John’s, street in front of Bitler House.................. Ue Lae SER le 430 “ 
St. John’s, suriace of little stream west of Village.............csscees secosceee 390 “ 


[The last three points, when connected with Wapakoneta, gave, respectively, 504 
feet, 443 feet, and 405 feet. | 


RharisburgmUniOnCOUmbyscumsaicrcsrceslatesee suocecy se areas nincan sete ecensat 304 ft. 
Essex, EOD) PERG cattle ALR SOs AN CE AU oN, dre acm Ane ea a 309 * 
North-east corner Washington township...... .......0. scsces ssc cec scree esense Rew) 
WY ON Cente ties siveras seh leita uns Ana a totes Nee uicetarc Macatee ste ee chia tnd nen Amt iene ae) 
IDES illest, IOAN, COLL 555000 cocnd0d! ashie00de Dorgaoada Gaghos donsooconmnasaanoags LEE) 
Mad dle bUneics.cincccclsceibassensaorecuoacuecues steams race ce tacnan cae aeenen aaa Tatenines 625 “ 
Survey No. 5,270, Allen township, Union county................-26- sessore A485 * 
WANT ens COnten reer teck dave te cece cee ece ee rela Sat tate reenter ae eT mR Bea aR 435 “ 
Milford: Center (ices sorb ese eS A ES AE EA OR ON AEN SPAT eean ales old * 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is one derived entirely from the Drift, and 
may be denominated in general a gravelly clay. It exhibits the well- 
known characteristics of fertility and endurance that mark all the Drift 
soils of north-western Ohio. It shows a very fair sprinkling of stones 
and bowlders, but in some places is very fine and heavy. It is only 
along the immediate river banks, on the bottom lands, that the sandy 
element prevails, and it is then confined to the alluvium. 

The trees of the county consist of the usual deciduous varieties. The 
following species were noted : 


Acer saccharinum—Sugar Ma] iiraies ch cea canlsue sce jensmeuta eaneucescteetuatamne Wang. 
Hacus Merny cineca Beech uacssconavserssenseclecocessusnecseseccteneersescentes Ait. 
Wilmaus PAmarericana— Elna (oli laity) Mesectosceecsssescicoseeceeccea cauenoasterses Willd. 
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Ouercushtinetoria= Black Oakes v we tes dcvaucled iets sees ti oeaccabelesteedess Bart. 
Mulia WANN eTA CANA = BASSWOOG be csccs donscecslsciisss ostaleaspereds vecsee ccc coestlessacioeses L. 
Commuspionida a Wow OOM ateu nessa nbe humor le eccuemnele ree cldayconeen eth ce L. 
Chyaya, alla Sihaeeoiak TERIOR ona 4.555 osaceoces oonceun ce uloanetiee eevbonedorcausonaee Nutt. 
Conv amn Orci a tl oM el CHOY sein cssee ssa wercuceceloonianton esses aesuseencenas ces Nutt. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamorve ...............ssseeececcessenecees cosenseer ceneee Joy 
PHSculuUsnolab as UCKeY Cy keen witcanseusedt AasN ccaxnciee serseseaeuaseteteeeceaices Willd. 
MINORS howan. ATE GAA NA —Ne Tah) ANID. ONS ce sacdeononcood cbudocen oonbocneo cde Mill. 
Acer ni bRuin Som Maple ices stuee ees ceeteececlse secs cccess WRC or caituns sual L. 
Carpinus Americana—Blue Beech.................. By ay he DL AR a Michx. 
QOETROUIS, allo Wot) ORNs 4an65 ae dodcna gobdod copes doBboo lod anda needes Bab QUASAR obs L. 
Ouvenrcusmmacrocat pao iiy Oakyuseedeeencshen ce uicccssueeaney sccuceessiens Seclecctes L. 
(Wianu Seah Slappoe taylan eee ee Neuer ccwactaces neces sieceedesececevesseleas Michx. 
PE AxXaiy SPAIIMETACAMAL ON VAINILe | WAS lteass etencsecasaectcuessccecces dese cascenee sacs L. 
inaximursisampucitolia— I blackewAsiiwctact:leccvcrccrssscesiccdecetesecoss Mutealens Lam. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust................ccssscecen cee eee coeees eee LL, 
@eliisfoccid ental slack pernyesscescose secs deseisrstcuisscecsowteceeesieeoesessssices L. 
Crataegus vCOCCimeda IM MOLMp sed wets cct Nacesissnece aifeaise celsncsicasieesiesejce sels L. 
Sralliisse: rankortey-=IBeVelke: NAVAN KON? cgobid dacees conoce Hone hadleeoeonces cooecuadcord os oceuaanee) dll Eshslians 
Juans mnirona—— lacks vial Uist secs iccecssee eeineeoesalscslcecioontectinese cc nen lanes L. 


Quercus castanea—Chestnut-leaved Oak...............cseceeceececeeecscssceeeee Willd. 
BEUMUSHSeTOLINA=——blAeka @hengy ee iractscetdcseseseccsses snatece stecelseciescioas cesdees Ehr. 


EAVAGU SIAC OOM AHA WV Vpll a wAR DIOLS east aceslascine east ne sles tsi svelasesduecclaceesacns L. 
Ocstiryea, Witnetumien rovers eos ons ado ndoues  anboedaciesusacibebacunsocaeuodccedioeoe  ANUDIGL 
Ropwlusimonilitera— Cottonwood wins c.-sc cece cceeeseceeesjerssscieceiers ese tecicense Ait. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw...........- ELV eR RL Lh tte ate ee Ae Ait. 
Populus sreraneitoneler une oa ERS ae Rene SuMC Ban te Ween eainon ne cci TVET CLiaxe 
WegoisnCanadensis—- Judas nee ew a eee. chsets ects lech atelaecesensedserees cnt ib, 


Qucreus palustris wim Oaks. cos cs riesccssiossecnessenscssecce ese eeciedsess secees DuRoi. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the following limestones, including, 
also, the Oriskany sandstone: 


Hamilton, or ) 
Upper Corniferous, | 


PNR MMC UR ureter ees aaees tt Seis ei SCE hy ce Ke Devonian. 
Lower Corniferous, | 
Oriskany, ‘J 
IW alte rin ems caene, taprere cc astteuiastalecvclsc suas seecsladsalcss sealsen ter ... Upper SuSE 


By the Hamilton is here meant the blue limestone which is quarried 
at Delaware, and which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as partly Hamilton 
and partly Corniferous. It has been mentioned frequently by the writer 
in reporting on counties in north-western Ohio, under the designation 
of Upper Corniferous, in order to keep it distinct from the underlying 
limestone, which is plainly Corniferous. In the coloring of the county 
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maps it is not separated from the Corniferous, but is embraced under 
the same coloring as the Corniferous. The blue stripe which is named 
“Hamilton Group” represents in part the shale which underlies the 
black slate, and which has been specially designated “Olentangy shale” 
in the report on Delaware county, to which the reader is referred for a 
statement of the subdivisions of the Ohio Corniferous, and of their sup- 
posed equivalents in New York. The Lower Corniferous is well repre- 
sented in the quarries in Mill Creek township. The Oriskany has not 
been seen within the county, but it is probably conglomeratic, since it 
has that character in Delaware county. These limestones, with the 
Oriskany, make up the Devonian, so far as represented within the 
county. The rock which immediately underlies the Oriskany belongs 
to the Upper Silurian. It is the Waterlime member of the Lower Hel- 
derberg. The Devonian is found only in the south-eastern part of the 
eounty, although there are some evidences, in the form of large frag- 
ments, that it extends as far west as Marysville. It underlies the most 
of Mill Creek and Jerome townships. The rest of the county is occupied 
by the Waterlime. 

The Hamilton or Upper Corniferous.—This limestone occupies but a 
small area in the south-eastern part of the county. It is hard and blue, 
and identical with the blue stone quarried at Delaware. Any favorable 
outcrop in that section should be thoroughly opened for building stone. 
This part of the county, though, is mainly covered with a heavy forest, 
and the strike of the formation is not known. Hensell & Fox, near 
Frankfort, have the only quarry in the county in this stone. 

The Lower Corniferous.—The Delhi stone of the Lower Corniferous is 
quarried at a number of places in Mill Creek township. The quarry of 
Thompson and Brown, six miles south-east of Dover, exposes about four 
feet of fossiliferous, sometimes crinoidal limestone, in beds of two to 
four inches. It is principally burned for quicklime, but is also sold for 
cheap foundation stone. The lime which it makes is like that already 
described made from the same beds at Delhi, in Delaware county. The , 
fossils seen here are Cyrtoceras undulatum, a handsome little Strophomena, 
a large Cyathophylloid coral, the pygidium of a trilobite, and various 
remains of fishes. There are also common a large Strophomena and a 
small Cyathophylloid. The quarry of John Piersoll, about three miles 
east of Watkinsville; that of Wm. Hays, a mile north-west from Pier- 
soll’s; those of John S. Smart, near Piersoll’s, and that of Daniel Long, 
in the north-east corner of the angle of the county, are all in the Cornif- 
erous, and near the horizon of Thompson & Brown’s. 

Oriskany Conglomerate.—The only proof that this, usually a sandy lime- 
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stone or a clean quartz grit, has the character of a conglomerate in Union 
county, consists in the appearance of that character near the county 
line, in Mill Creek, as already mentioned in the report on Delaware 
county. It there contains water-worn pebbles of the underlying Water- 
lime, which are sometimes two or three inches in diameter. The whole 
thickness is not more than two feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone is so named from its known hydraulic 
qualities, in other States as well as in some places in Ohio. It appears 
in outcrop in widely separated parts of the county, and probably is the 
surface bed-rock throughout the most of the county. The quarry of Wm. 
Ramsey, in the bed of Mill Creek, in Mill Creek township, although not 
now in operation, is sufficiently developed to show the Waterlime char- 
acters. Aaron Sewell burns a little lime here. The foundation for the 
old court-house at Marysville was taken out here. The stone is in beds 
of about four inches, but is wavy. Some of it is brecciated. The creek 
has excavated about ten feet in this limestone along here, the overlying 
Corniferous receding from the stream on both sides. This narrow belt 
of Waterlime extends northward and makes, probably, an isolated out- 
lier of Corniferous which occupies part of Dover township, and crosses 
Scioto, in Delaware county, from near Millville, south-westerly. The 
Waterlime also is exposed on Ingham Wood’s land, one mile north-west 
of Pharisburg, in Boggs’s Creek ; also on John Grandy’s, near Wood’s, as 
well as on the next farm above, Peter Jollifi’s. It occurs again on John 
Gray’s and Alfred Davis’s land, half a mile north of Byhalia, in the bed 
of Little Rush Creek. At York Center it appears on Aaron Shirk’s 
and Hiram Watts’s land, on the north side of Boggs’s Creek. On the 
south side of the creek it also affords good exposures on the land of 
Montreville Henry, John Timons, John Shirk, and Finley Davis, where 
it has been burned some for lime by Mr. Shirk; but it is not now 
wrought. It is mainly a surface exposure in the bed and low banks of 
the creek. 

At Unionville the Waterlime appears in Big Darby Creek. It was 
recently opened for lime by F. J. Sager and J.C. Robinson. The beds 
are from four to eight inches thick, and fine-grained. This is said to be 
underlain by a blue clay which is four feet thick. It also occurs two 
miles above Unionville, on James Martin’s land; and a mile further 
down, on land of Elijah Mitchell. It was formerly wrought a little on 
the land of Mr. Sager, three-fourths of a mile below the village, where 
the beds were from four to eight inches. It also is seen on H. Penning- 
ton’s land, just below Mr. Sager’s. 

The Drift.—This ‘deposit in Union county shows evidence of more re-. 
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cent date than it does generally in Delaware county. It appears very 
similar to the Drift in the north-west corner of Delaware county, the 
characters of which are sufficiently discussed in the report on the geol- 
ogy of that county. This evidence is of two kinds: (1st) that which 
pertains to the rock ; (2d) that which pertains to the Drift itself. 

(1) The streams of the county have not excavated channels in the rock, 
and but very rarely expose it in their beds. This is not strictly true in 
the south-eastern part, in the area of the Corniferous, where there is some 
erosion in the rock, like that seen throughout the most of Delaware 
county. This indicates that in the south-eastern corner the erosion by 
streams has been longest continued, although that part of the county 
has at the same time less elevation above Lake Erie. In other words, 
that the overspread of Drift in the south-eastern part of the county was 
earlier than in the rest of the county. 

The rock, where exposed in the south-eastern part of the county, has 
the same long-weathered appearance, even when freshly uncovered by — 
the removal of the Drift, that is observable in Delaware county. The 
marks of glacial action are dim. The natural jointing and planes of 
separation between the bedding are loosely filled in with the effects of 
oxydation and decomposition to a greater depth than in the rest of the 
county. 

(2) If we revert to the appearance of the Drift itself, the most striking 
contrast is presented in the general smoothness of the surface through- 
out the county, compared to the surface of Delaware county. This is 
partly due to the effect of less erosion on the Drift by the streams, and 
partly to the evenness of the rock surface. With a single exception, the 
Drift seems to have been very uniformly and gently deposited in Union 
county. The uniform direction of, and the regular intervals between 
the main streams, may all have been at first determined by slight difter- 
ences in the thickness of the Drift deposited, but such differences are 
now so obscured that they can not be detected by the eye, except in the 
interval between the Big Darby and Mill Creeks. . 

Besides this general flatness of surface, the yellowish color, caused by 
the formation and infiltration of hydrated oxides from above, does not 
extend so far downward in Union county as in Delaware. In the latter 
county the light colored clay extends downward to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and sometimes as much as twenty-five feet. In the 
former the blue clay is usually met within ten feet. It sometimes rises 
within eight feet of the surface, and occasionally the yellowish color ex- 
tends to twelve or fifteen feet. The depth of such superficial coloring 
seems to vary not only with the length of time the Drift may have been 
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exposed to the air and surface water, but also with the ease with which 
these agents find access below. A sandy or gravelly knoll is generally 
weathered deeper than one of clay, and a rolling surface is apt to be 
more deeply oxydated than a flat one. , 

The Drift ridge which separates Big Darby and Mill Creeks has already 
been alluded to under the head of Surface Features. Its exact form, limits, 
and location, even within the county, have not been fully made out. The 
time given to the county would not allow a careful survey of this ridge 
in detail. It is well known to the inhabitants of the county. It forms 
a belt of high and rolling clay land which shows bowlders and gravel 
somewhat more abundantly than the surface of the rest of the county. 
It is believed to be of the nature of a glacial moraine, and was probably 
thrown down by the ice at a period when the retreating ice-foot was 
nearly stationary for a long time at about that place. It is very similar 
to those other very extended Drift moraines that cross north-western 
Ohio, but is somewhat more clayey than they. Its connection with 
them is not known, but it was doubtless cotemporaneous in origin with 
one of them. The elevated region in Logan county. where there is an 
island of Devonian rock which withstood the ice-period, was a disturbing 
element in the otherwise very regular contour of the foot of the glacier. 
Union county seems to have been in the pathway of a spur or branch of 
the ice-sheet, and to have suffered very extensive erosion thereby. 
After the actual withdrawal of the ice from the county, the drainage of 
a large tract of ice-covered surface would have passed principally through 
the same pathway. This pathway is bounded on either side by a per- 
sistent barrier of Corniferous limestone. It is probable, also, that the 
Waverly overlay this area, at least in the Logan county island, since 
fragments of the Berea grit are found in the Drift in the south-western 
part of Union county. The effect of this drainage over the county is 
probably seen in the near approach to the surface of heavy gravel beds 
in the Drift over wide tracts, although the level of the county in the 
same tracts is now that of the general country, and is perfectly flat. 
This may be seen in the frequent gravel pits about Richwood and Hssex, 
where the surface is outwardly comparable to that of the Black Swamp 
of north-western Ohio, but is so closely underlain with gravel that 
almost every cellar encounters it within three or four feet. This gravel 
belt runs southward toward Pharisburg, and is also penetrated on the 
farm of Mr. Josiah Westlake, a mile and a half north of Marysville, 
who avers that small “shiner fish” appear late in the summer, or in the 
fall of nearly every year, in a shallow well curbed by a “‘ gum,” which is 
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inserted in an excavation Demcnatney to the gravel, or to the water of a 


subterranean lake.* 
The same phenomenon of gravel closely underlying the surface of a 


flat country occurs 
There the “Darby plains,” 


ship. 


agricultural tract, are based on a gravelly subsoil. 
Wells and Springs.—The following observations on the common wells 


of the county are of interest. 


on the south side of the moraine ridge in Union town- 
which constitute a fertile and fine 


They give some idea of the accessibility 


of water for domestic purposes, and of the composition of the Drift, as 
well as of its thickness at various places: | 


for ay ie] 
Owner’s name. Location ic 5 -43| © | Through what. Remarks. 
POI) 
gs]ee\ = 
| my eS 
PJEiHelkners a wDOvernieeces een: Qo este 20 | Yellow and blue 
| Claires tes secareh ale Good water. 
Josiah Westlake.|.15 mile north of | 
Marysvi learns ATU asbietas 47 | 12 ft. yellow clay, 
28 ft. blue clay, 
| Of lilies SAVIO Y coodeooe. trony water. 
Jakes Richey Prey Dover township.| 25 |...... PAD eats Maer ce sahea Toh. ve Good water. 
eases i alata LD eentane tee mates cles seuctemaee 
John Robinson... oy fA) ecdcce 7A US Da Racial prsariactn a 
Aaron Sewell.. os LACE Meaeede 27 | Clay and gravel ... ss 
Widow Ligeet .. ae X 22 22 oy ay i 
Rob’t Thompson | Mall Creek.......:) 24 |...... 24 | Blue clay and gra- 
Me li tvsnee segue cates Sulphurous. 
Joel Conklin......| Pharisburg.......| 12 |...... 12 | Yel. and blue clay ween water, in 
| sand. 
B. W. Welsh...... Tce wae tect 20) Nhoadeo: 20 ok i 
Widow Scott...... LONE tenet AL A/a eee 17 tf Slightly sulph’us. 
John Elliott ...... 1 mile N. W. of 
Sinan floors lives 220) Moodoae AO) || BRON GLENY scodcooos Good water. 
G. W. Merritt ...| Jackson town’p. 310) fecooee SOUS ere eae aan ee 
Johng)ixonieese aah up Rise Ste 330). llosanus: DO eae wcicat Mee ccna mapa ece i 
John McPeck..:... Washington tp..| 17 1 eos Ye a oeaoen cata 8 
William Moffitt. Byhalia............ 7h Eien 22 | Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel. “ 
B. A. Martin...... Rit aes Tay, Nea ah 22 x Struck the rock. 
J. M. Darling.....) Summerville.....| 22 |...... 22 0 Good water. 
John Southard... ny Bees ZOU [Rea 25 di ie 
Wm. T. Fulton. York townsbip..} 31 |...... 31 | Clay and gravel ... iy 
do AES (CRM a cobcot Broadway......... T4 hicks. IE Ibn eaxenVEll ccooce esas: a 
Public pump...... RUPE SOM eee 36 VAR MN igisuiaarstee Sy if 
Nye: pet ne | Newton............ Be easy 52 | Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel..| Bitter water. 
EK. Hammond..... SIBLE BAS) NP) hae 12) ROD CEN Gonseaode Good water. 
—— Smith........ Pottersburg ...... BOM ese. G0) |} BIKE. GEN Goscce Soodex: Little water. 
eae Sse AA Ae NEES Oop lees 5d oA re aan Plenty of water. 


* This circumstance would not be mentioned had it not been frequently reported 


by others in reference to certain wells in Defiance and Fulton counties. 


The facts are 


given with great circumstantiality and positiveness, and can not safely be denied. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


© Oj ce 
ese | 
Owner’s name. Location. a § Bye | Through what. Remarks. 
fee Hoa) 
2 ..ee.| 2 miles east of 
Pottersburg.....; 68 |...... GS MGesearcasuacd eects ea COOCWALeK: 
Paschal Spain....; 1 mile N. W. of | 
Allen Center...} 13 |...... Sia lmnneriaiviel iets seem i 
i saatslerees y ILS es meses i | Chae Vino aus as RAN i 
Henry Poling.....;| Alien Center.....; 11 |...... MB a eevee eee u cna: cece cy a 
if ccs is AERIS (IAL Nd 30 | Brown and blue | 
clay, and gravel..| Slightly bitter. 
James Poling.....| 1 mile south of 
Allen Center...| 22.]...... 22 | Brown clay and | 
| pravele ne ce Good water. 
Public pump......| Milford Center..| 32 |...... BCA Re acll HAR NN hts aes Ea Poor water. 
Wm. M. Winget. “ Thee Wie 96. | Brown and blue | 
| clay, and gravel.., Good water. 
James Guy ........ | 1{ mile west of | 
Pleasant Valley) 33 |...... 33 i Irony water. 
se SUR ONS 3 225.08 bare 23 vk ws 
HK. W. Barlow.....| Pleasant Valley.) 22.)...... My 1 AUD ETHERYE e099 doouen Good water. 
S. B. Woodburn.| New California...) 54 |...... 54 | Brewn clay, 15 ft., 
blue clay, 39 it...) Bitter water. 
Widow Bain...... | ss EA asl ear 51 é a6 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

The most of the county is poorly supplied with building stone. This 
necessary article is imported from Logan county, where the Onondaga 
quarries at Middleburg afford a good stone, from the quarries in the 
Hamilton, at Marion, in Marion county, and from the same at Delaware. 
The quarries in the limestones of the Devonian, in the south-eastern 
part of the county, would probably be better patronized if better roads 
intersected that section, and if the quarries themselves were energet- 
ically developed. Not much lime is made in the county, the kiln of 
Thompson and Brown, in Mill Creek township, doing more than all 
others united. A kiln has recently been opened near Unionville, by 
Sager and Robinson, for burning the Waterlime, and at Plain City the 
beds of the Delhi stone are burned by William Lamb, the stone being 
hauled from Dublin, on the Scioto River. William Bales burns a little 
lime in the extreme western angle of Allen township, from loose pieces 
of limestone taken from gravel banks and from the bottom of Darby 
Creek. 

The Drift clays, however, are freely used in thu manufacture of red 
_ brick and tile. The following list embraces such brick and tile yards as 
were noticed in the survey of the county: 
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John Weaver, 1 mile south-east of Marysville .............0cc0sseceee svoveece Brick. 
Peter Daum, 14 mile south of WAI AN dU AMUSO ara Ue eave 
E. Weller, # np RIAN abies Latest wean uaa Tile and Pottery. 
Casper Scheiderer, 33 miles south-east of Marysville...................scec00 Tile. 
Grandy/ and} Parsons Richi wOOdermartnumcousestess)sesseisest beara. Brick and Tile. 
Albert Merritt, SE ol aa dlate att aed tare ew uameg aro nit Ln Aa Ou aR U Oe a Brick. 
Ki. Philips (formerly), Pe Bn a acldaaatle veel ates emai c wed wimccacane a iM Rena aaT enanette Pottery. 
BKranklinBross, 25 mileséast ofiPharisbungiercecseeccressclescoecstcleceeeece Brick. 
JordanvandiCranyaeadlen)sCenterenencdeesseeeeceeee eae d8o8 souadeWwegouR aSAoct Tile. 
PATIO reer slullireyysdinay a) ONL aT SIR ee eo ae ge RUN eau ‘ 

Won Galllespie si sms wun. cule sculate ea veaann etna calle aie tals cna seta cann taunt Biers 

Matchelitand|Snodgrass\ Wiiomvvpallle sae ieatenctcstssccacees saseeels seeoree sane Brick. 
Wie Crabas) eirovol JByHo),. JENA, OTHAY. coon6s Sobbb9 do0t0088 oodabo BosGGN gonads borIaHOdGG DOOD do: i 

Horn and Son, eo US ABOU Mees) saan hots alelera a cuie Seana etc eek ee wae eee Tile. 
Absalom Rudolf, 2 miles north-east of New Californiay sce Brick. 


There is a great deal of standing timber yet in Union county. HExten- 
sive lumbering is carried on in the eastern part of Jackson township 
by Hazen and Sons. 

The natural features and the geological structure of the county will 
forever preclude the development of any other element of material wealth 
that will rank with that of agriculture. The community is very largely 
one of farmers, with only such necessary professional men as they need. 


CHAPTER XL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PAULDING COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies in the north-west corner of the State, and borders on 
Indiana. It occupies the angle between the Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers before their union, extending a little beyond the limits of that 
angle on both streams. Its area is given by the State Board of Equali- 
zation at 259,235 acres, of which 21,443 acres are arable, or plow land; 
7,052 acres meadow or pasture land; and 230,240 acres uncultivated or 
wood land. | 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee is the principal stream of the county. It cuts off the 
north-west corner of the county, running north-easterly. Ina similar 
manner the Auglaize cuts off the north-east corner, running north- 
westerly. They unite a short distance north of the north line of the 
county, at the city of Defiance. The slope of the county is very gentle 
toward the north-east, and all the other streams flow in that direction, 
the most of them uniting with the Auglaize. The streams are all slug- 
gish, and flow with a winding course through wooded land, which is also 
to a large extent very slowly drained of surface water in the spring. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


These are to a great extent hid by the existence of a heavy growth of 
forest timber. About eighty-nine per cent. of the acreage is classified as 
“uncultivated, or wood land.” In general the county is an unbroken 

_ plain, the valleys of streams, eroded entirely in the loose Drift materials, 
constituting almost the only variations from a dead flat. On the north 
side of the Maumee there is a gentle descent of about forty feet between 
the county line and the north bank of the Maumee, at Antwerp, with a 
further descent of about fifty feet to the water level. This dense forest, — 
which is but little intersected by roads, is the hunting ground for parties 
coming in the fall of the year from the central and southern parts of the 
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State, who capture the common deer, and an occasional black bear and 
wolf. 

Sotl and Timber.—The soil is that which is characteristic of the well- 
known ‘Black Swamp.” The entire county is embraced in that tract. 
It is mainly clayey, if not clay. Bowlders and stones are not common 
on the surface. In the beds of the streams, though, there is no apparent 
diminution. The banks of the Maumee sometimes show a finely lamin- 
ated clay, reaching, at some points in the county, ten feet in thickness, 
forming the top of the Drift, and giving character to the soil. At other 
places the laminated structure is wanting, and the soil embraces the 
usual amount of gravel stones, or even of bowlders, the latter, when con- 
cealed from the weather, almost uniformly showing the effect of glacial 
action, and in that particular differing from those seen in more southern 
counties. | 

The following list of trees embraces those noted in the survey of the 
county. It is doubtless not a complete list for the county: 


Quercus) allba— White Oaks secnncaccsccnstacacesecieosseasare aainena eae L. 
Facus terruginea Beech sis ee ccccccutecne een ee rece eee eee Ait. 
Populushmoniliferas | Oovvomwoodiesncd nase eee reer een ee Ait. 
Quercus ru bras Red Oak esc iiee. vase cc uae cae eee eN eee ne eee aa onal L. 
LOMbioonons) Avoneierornn 1B) aay (jolly: QUE AI)) donads ebcoon cooans on5000, 00b00060 ooopcolbondue Willd. 
Braxinusisambuciolia—— Black Aighubin same ssc eeee el carte eee aenenen nes Lam. { 
Bieauarure) J wroveveleenne Wnt) ANSI ors. coonsocee wecccecan eansen seco cnosanonpnenee L. 
Kraxinus quadranctmlata——Dlie eNsliereeceisssetces iesestaene ser tneketeee epee ieee Michx. 
Aitunedkeyors) wake = BIE KOlS \AVEM BAIT N SS coo5chde Goons 640604500 205080 GbdeKe Gadtieg coUde0 BOODLE L. 
Caryaralba—_ shag bark HickOnye isc ecco seeeosteet caeiacsten sesame Nutt. 
Piatanusoccidentalis— Sy camlonrees seer cess ceenease cee eee ence neces Ib, 
Salixiniora=-Black? Wallow. 1. ci. ine. tcsesesisac caseensccticuce cece stashuserconcine oma Marsh. 
Populusitremuloides—lremblingswAspemwase.scaseee ieee tesa ene er eeereees Michx. 
TiliacAmenicana-BasswOOd. W.ciic...cc.cacsencckeseresleeanae te eee aes ee etiee L. 
Quercus imibricaria——Shinolei@aken...acccucsesleseteciee eeeceee eee ets Michx. 
@uercus castanea— Chestnuts Oakseesc.necceseecenee eect cee sete Willd. 
Prunus serotina—Blacki Cheryewrccsscccceccoceeeecetee me ccr cne eee eeneeere Khr, 
Morus! rubra Mulberry c.cecscss ceca seaecisss sees solcvec eee e eee earencee Wp 
Ostrya Varginica——IronwoOdmommcccuaecs secon sececcene erences Losodo’ Willd. 
Acersaccharinum——Sucaru Maple mar... -j.sccecs-coogseeece st vetbenedinere ecient Wang. 
Cornus florida Mlowerime; Dos woodser. eee iencesstetaceaece tetera L. 
Acer rubrum— Soft Maplecs cpa cas a cosceaeaiseceeceen aaee seats eaetuaaanaal L. 
Aasculus glabra Buckevel cove nue csc. cc ortonceaceeenteeleoenc meer eeiee ee eaaee Willd. 
PRrunus)Americana—— Will dyin yee concern mere ree een eae eee aioe Marsh. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar ................02 sseseeeeceeeee Michx. 
Crataegus cOccineGa=— THOrM ce arecescceieacscsulecanetucerer ace aeecr ce ene naman noe L. 
Quercusipalustris—Pin'! Oak Peace ces as ov ceee eevee ate neo eRe es DuRoi. 


Quercusimacrocarpa— burr Orkin tccnasccescsseeteceet nce tereeten tte Michx. 
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Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash .......c.ssccenseceee severe aposu ee Mill. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey LOcust......... ..o.ceceevecese scovceees TUNE 1b, 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw ...........sss0 ssescsses Ae eae Ce eeuan yaar tease ese ied Dunal. 
Euonymus atropurpuretis— Wah 00...... ssesssee cernsenes voveveres soseesees soe ces Jacq. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech.......0.....c00 sereees HSgunR eA uaaieal ee sc gees Michx. 
Wlhonme sly Sl hiyoy esi, TI, peabce hongasiooncdbado Goboce baded’ G5oKe9 dbno50 ca69K0 HeHeKE Michx. 
Calli; O@olclemtialliS IEC OETIAY coneco 6eddes boocdadd HopHidode eoBuod cciceas Badobuboods L. 
Cercis Canadensis—Judas Tree ............2.+ csoscesas vesoscese socwcsees covees cooes L. 
PYLus COrOMAaria—A PPle.......0. cccesesecsnevce coosensesnes soosenecs sooses seaeee soe vue ilu 
Amelanchier Canadensis—J une Berry .........00ecccessees soccer cenees Torr. and Gray. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that have been identified in Paulding.county range from the 
Waterlime to the Hamilton, including both. The geographical limits 
of each formation, as represented on the accompanying map, are largely 
conjectural, owing to the very unfavorable surface features that preclude 
detailed examination, as well as to the uniformly undisturbed condition 
of the Drift sheet. There is some evidence of the occurrence of a large 
outlier of the Upper Corniferous, or Hamilton, in the central portion of the 
county, or, it may be, a long spur from the main strike of the formations. 
It is disregarded in the coloring on the map. The following arrange- 
ment represents the formations in the order of their superposition, 
according to the nomenclature of the Ohio Survey: 


Corniferous, 
Oriskany, 
Waterlime. 


Of these the New York equivalents are represented in the following 
list.* (See Geology of Delaware County.) 


Tully limestone, 

Hamilton shaly limestone, ] 
Corniferous limestone, 
Onondaga limestone, 

Oriskany limestone, 

Waterlime (of the Lower Helderberg group). 


ASE Sey IE Duin a i BIRO) ire Gn SST ae ATS BAA Devonian. 


The Ohio “Corniferous” is separable into four distinct and well-defined. 
parts, the characters of which are persistent throughout the Fourth Dis- 
trict. These four parts above represented, by New York equivalents,. 
are believed to correspond with well-known members of the Devonian. 


* Tam compelled to say that for the classification adopted in the above schedule. 
Prof. Winchell is alone responsible, as I cannot fully indorse it until it shall be sus- 
tained by further evidence than has yet been procured. The shale which he calls the 
‘Olentangy shale’’ has as yet yielded no fossils, and I see no good reason for sepa- 
rating it from the Huron. The rock which he regards as the equivalent of the Tully 
limestone may be so, but it has as yet been identified by no fossils of the Tully lime- 
stone. Itis unquestionably Hamilton, as I have found in it elsewhere Pterinea jlabella, 
Tropidoleptus carinatus, and Nyassa arguta. 

The “ Hamilton limestone”’—No. 4, of Prof. Winchell’s section—can hardly be re-- 


22 
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They are observable, though not yet with the same definite limitations, 
in Michigan and [linois. 

The Tully Limestone.—This has not yet been seen in Paulding county, 
but is visible in the Auglaize River, in N. E. 4 section 9, Defiance, Defi- 
ance county. It constitutes the upper member of the Hamilton, and is 
marked in Delaware county by large lamellibranchiate fossils. (See also, 
Geology of Delaware County.) 

The Hamilton Inmestone.—This limestone is known to underlie the 
north-eastern portion of the county, and to present many indications of 
being én situ in the township of Paulding, near the center of the county. 
Its line of contact with the Corniferous limestone is plainly exhibited by 
the frequent exposures of rock in the bed of the Auglaize where it 
crosses that river in Auglaize township. The lowest outcropping rock 
overlying the Corniferous (“‘Delhi beds” of Delaware county) is seen at 
the quarry of Samuel Doyle, at the mouth of the Little Flatrock (N. EH. 4 
section 30), which joins the Auglaize about three-quarters of a mile north 
of the Flatrock.* This quarry furnished the stone put in the aqueduct 
at Royal Oak (Newberg on the maps) fifteen years since. At the quarry 
the beds are firm and uniform, showing but little shaly tendency, with 
dip north and north-east. Some are taken out that have a thickness of 
twelve or eighteen inches. It is of a dark, blackish blue, and is, on 
weathering, found to be charged with Hamilton fossils. At the quarry 
but few could be identified, owing to the high stage of the water, but the 
following species were seen in the stone put in the aqueduct, where the 
long exposure has caused it to check into hundreds of thin beds, and, by 
‘the disappearance of the shaly parts, to disengage numerous well-pre- 
served fossils. These beds are rarely or never crystalline, except that 
occasional calcite appears in the interior of the shells, but the massive 
abutments are crumbling away. Atrypa reticularis, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, 
a handsome Orthis, Spirifera mucronata, Spirifera (large species, resembling 


garded as purely Hamilton, though it contains many fossils which are usually called 

Hamilton fossils, but all these, with perhaps the exception of Spirifera mucronata, are 
-also found in the Corniferous of New York. And it also contains fossils which are 
regarded at the east exclusively Corniferous; such as Spirifera gregaria, Pentamerus 
aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, and others. It also contains 
many fossil fishes and mollusks, which are abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
-Corniferous in Ohio. . 

I also regard the separation of the Lower Corniferous into two members, and their 
identification with the Corniferous and Onondaga limestones of New York, as prema- 
ture, since it is as yet sustained by no paleeontological evidence. This subject will be 

found more fully discussed in Vol. L., Part I., pp. 144 and 149 of this Report, and in 
~ the Report on Erie County. | J. 8. N. 


* The Indians called the Flatrock Crooked Creek, and that name still prevails on the 
rmaps. 
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S. macrothyris, Hall), Terebratula, Strophomena, Cyathophyllum, Aulopora, 
Calopora, and various fine incrusting corals. 

More enduring and persistent stone belonging to the Hamilton, over- 
lying the beds at Mr. Doyle’s, is seen 8. EH. £ section 19, Auglaize, with 
a dip north and north-east This is owned and quarried by Smith Mead. 
It is near the highway bridge, east of Junction. This place furnishes 
flux for the furnace near Cecil. The beds are hard, blue, and crystalline, 
and very similar to the limestone quarried at Sandusky and Delaware, 
yet it is almost unfossiliferous, although it contains one or two Cyatho- 
phylloids and a Favosites. It also holds considerable chert. 

Thomas Columbia’s quarry is in similar stone, but a few rods below Mr. 
Mead’s. Still further north the same or similar beds are quarried on 
section 17, in Defiance, Defiance county, by Town Newton, for flux for 
the Paulding furnace. Dip still north and north-east. 

In section 29, Paulding township, the bed of the Flatrock shows vari- 
ous indications of the Hamilton zn situ in the bed of the stream, on land 
of Judge A. S. Latty and of P. W. Hardesty. Many large fragments 
and some pieces of black slate are seen along the bed of the stream, and 
there is a noticeable ripple in the current. The indications extend over 
the space of nearly a mile, yet the actual beds cannot be seen exposed. 

The Corniferous Iamestone.—This term in general is made to cover con- 
siderably more than is herein intended to be described, as already ex- 
plained. It is here meant to apply specially to a separate and distinct 
member of the Corniferous group, as described in the Ohio reports by 
Dr. Newberry, viz., to the light-colored and very fossiliferous layers that 
are first below the blue limestone above described as Hamilton, and 
which in the report on Delaware county are mentioned as the “ Delhi 
beds,” but parallelized with the Corniferous limestone of New York. 
This limestone has been observed at two points only in the county. It 
makes a broad surface exposure—which gives name to the creek—at the 
mouth of the Flatrock, and there dips toward the north-east, passing 
below the Hamilton. At this place there has been but little artificial 
working. It is owned here by Judge A. S. Latty and Calvin L. Noble. 
The fossils seen are largely species of corals, with the usual associated 
brachiopods. The same beds are wrought for quicklime—N. W. + sec: 
tion 52, Auglaize—by Wm. H. Mansfield. 

At Antwerp the Corniferous limestone appears in the Maumee, and is 
wrought for flux for the Antwerp furnace. About three feet only are 
shown by the operation of the quarrymen; but the same stone is said to 
extend downward three feet further, and to be succeeded then by a “rot- 
ten sandstone,” that name being very often applied to a coarse granular 
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magnesian limestone, like the Onondaga. The outcrop here causes a 
little rapid in the river, although the beds are not bare except where 
quarried, the water coming in contact with bowlders only. The most 
common fossils are Favosites, Acervularia, Coenostroma, and Cyathophy!- 
loids. ‘There is also occasionally a distinct crinoidal structure. Some of 
the corals are blackened, and smell of petroleum. Oil also gathers on 
the surface of standing pools of water about the quarry. 

The Onondaga Limestone.—This is the lowest member of the Corniferous 
group in Ohio. It outcrops further up the Auglaize than the last described, 
and is burned for lime by Frank McEvoy, S. E. 4 sec. 5, in Brown town- 
ship. The beds here are thinner than where exposed at a lower horizon. 
These heavier magnesian beds are quarried, in connection with the 
Oriskany, at Charloe, including also some of the upper layers of the 
Waterlime. The river here is thrown into a long series of rapids in 
passing these more persistent beds. This quarry is south of the mouth 
of Blue Creek, on the west side of the Auglaize, and shows, according to 
the statement of the proprietors, the following thickness for the several 


members: 
SEcTION AT CHARLOE. 
No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rapids, 
in Wood county; hard; sawn off for flagging; suture- 
joimtedsuponwNonZieiscenonliysiar ane cen ces eae re neceee 6 in. 
“« 2. Even-grained magnesian limestone, of a buff color, contain- 
ing nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 


blocks) and’ exported largely nies acto neeenriesssetecmenace 4 ft. 
“« 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian; with some cavities which of- 
tenvcontainistraw-colored calcite meee reece Hes Paulie 


“ 4, Rough; blue-drab; close-grained; heavy and hard, or brec- 
ciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed, of 
At NCAST as coceecevdiccnsedacd ened du rcslseas Mavectscomeaetel ccmnasmememmuattctits She eGo 


TO tali seems eee MCs ay RLU eae ae OR oO ONS SAL Ome 


Of this section, No. 1 is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone 
seen at other places embraced within the Onondaga limestone; Nos. 3 
and 4 are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. (See Geology of 
Wood County.) 

The Oriskany Sandstone—In north-western Ohio the beds supposed to 
represent the Oriskany of New York play an important economical part 
in the geology of that district. They do not exceed an aggregate thick- 
ness of twenty feet, and are sometimes less than ten; but from the quar- 
ries that have been opened in them in different counties they have sup- 
plied stone for the most important structures. The horizon at which 
the sandy phase appears exhibits some variation, as has been mentioned 
in reports on Wood and Sandusky counties. The arenaceous character 
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seems to be spread more largely through the overlying Onondaga in 
Wood county than in Sandusky or in Delaware county. In both of these 
counties, as well as in Paulding, the Oriskany merges into the Onondaga 
by insensible changes. In Paulding and in Sandusky there is a consid- 
erable thickness of: a soft magnesian limestone in heavy beds, excellent 
for cut-stone, lying below the Oriskany, having no arenaceous tendency. 
These beds have very much the aspect of the recognized Onondaga, or 
Lower Corniferous, and have been regarded as belonging to that forma- 
tion, but are somewhat more bituminous. Their actual place in the 
series throws them, however, into the Waterlime, and they have exactly 
the characters of that phase of the Waterlime which has been described 
as “Phase No. 2” in reports on Ottawa and Wood counties. The quarry 
at Charloe is in these beds, their thickness being about six feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone affords many characteristic and valua- 
ble exposures in the bed of the Auglaize River above Charloe. It ap- 
pears S. EH. $+ see. 21, Brown, one-fourth of a mile above the mouth of the 
Little Auglaize, between the farms of Oliver Young and H. Harmon, on 
opposite sides of the river. It is here of a light blue or blue-drab color, 
in beds of four to eight inches; hard, yet porous, with Leperditia, and 
makes excellent lime. Some of this stone is crystalline, like the Van 
Wert county Waterlime, and some is dark drab and rough. The Water- 
lime also appears in the Auglaize at the mouth of the Little Auglaize, 
showing the characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta; beds thin, but finely 
crystalline. In the N. EH. + sec. 34, it is a fine-grained yet magnesian 
stone, which under the hammer emits a bituminous odor, and is soft, 
like the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous. It here shows in rather 
heavy beds, which in a cross section have a curly internal structure, 
with bituminous films. Yet these thick layers are intermingled vari- 
ously with thinner, fine-grained drab layers, that show the characters of ° 
“Phase No. 3” of Ottawa county. In section 35 the bed of the Auglaize 
is on the fine-grained drab beds of the Waterlime, which have been a 
little worked for local use. Section 1, in Washington, shows Waterlime 
of the same kind. It is also exposed in section 29, same township, in 
the creek, where it is quarried. 3 

General Section of the Rocks in Defiance and Paulding Counties. — In* the 
progress of the survey of Delaware county some evidence was obtained 
of the Hamilton age of the whole of the blue limestone of that county, 
but not such as placed such an opinion beyond the limit of doubt. Ham- 
ilton fossils are found in it in various places. The same is true of its 
exposures in Marion and Seneca counties, and at Bellevue, in Sandusky 
county. But in Paulding county the closest attention was paid to the 
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solution of the question, ‘‘Do Hamilton fossils extend through the whole 
of the blue limestone ?” —a question propounded by the Director of the 
Survey for the purpose of testing the evidence. It is deemed best here to 
present a general section of the rocks of Paulding and Defiance counties, 
in order to express clearly the position of the beds that have furnished 
the writer the only Hamilton fossils found in north-western Ohio. This 
section agrees in all its details with that of Delaware county, except the 
attenuation here of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county. Indeed, 
this shale, which in the Report of Progress for 1869 is regarded as Ham- 
alton, is seen to be entirely wanting in most places in Defiance county, 
the thin, tough black slate layers lying immediately on the hard beds of 
the Tully limestone: 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE Rocks oF PAULDING AND DEFIANCE COUNTIES. 


No. 1. Black slate. (Huron shale of the Ohio reports } 


‘* 2. Bluish shale. (Olentangy shale of Delaware county.) 


‘* 3. Blue and blackish limestone; hard and silicious. (The 
Tully limestone of New York State.) 


** 4. Blue limestone; the whole, including the lowest ob- 
served part of this, holds Hamilton fossils. (The 
Hamilton limestone of New York.) 


‘* 5. Saccharoidal, very fossiliferous limestone. (The Delhi 
beds of Delaware county; the Corniferous limestone 
of New York.) 


} 
‘“ 6. Buff, magnesian limestone; the upper half is 
thin-bedded, (The Onondaga limestone of 
New York State.) 


.* % Quartzose sandstone; con- 
glomeratic in Delaware 
county. (The Oriskany of 
New York State.) 


‘* 8. Heavy-bedded magnesian 
limestone. (Phase No. 2 
of the Waterlime of 
Ottawa county.) 


9. Irregular and wavy-bedded, 
compact limestone. (Phase 
No. 3 of the Waterlime of 
Ottawa county.) 
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No. 1 of this section does not appear in Paulding county, except in 
the form of floating pieces transported with the Drift. It is fully de- 
scribed in reports on other counties. 

No. 2 appears in the Tiffin River, at Brunersburg, where it embraces 
a Shaly limestone which crumbles under the weather. Such limestone 
is in detached lumps and lenticular masses. It is washed out of the 
shale near Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of the water of the 
Olentangy, where it falls over a dam. It is entirely unfossiliferous, as 
well as the shale in which it lies. In north-western Ohio No. 2 is very 
much reduced from its observed thickness in Delaware county (80 feet), 
and is usually altogether wanting. It is evenly but very thin-bedded, 
and is closely related to the Huron shale (No. 1), with which it is inter- 
stratified in Delaware county. 

No. 5. This holds the place and exhibits most of the characters of 
the Tully limestone of New York. Its identity is not established on 
palzontological evidence. It is quarried at Florida, on the Maumee, 
and by Mr. Dilz, near Defiance. At the former place it is immediately 
overlain by the black slate. Its thickness is six to ten feet. 

No. 4 has a thickness in Delaware county of 35 feet, and probably it 
will not vary very much from that on the west side of the anticlinal. 
There are no exposures in these counties favorable for learning its aggre- 
gate thickness. In the season of 1871 a collection of fossils, character- 
istic of the Hamilton, was made in the N. EH. } section 30, Auglaize, in 
Paulding county. The species here gathered were those already enume- 
rated in the description of the outcrop at that place. Time was not 
sufficient then for determining certainly the relation of this stone to 
the rest of the blue limestone. In the season of 1872 this point was 
made the subject of careful investigation. The result arrived at was 
the conclusion that the beds that hold these Hamilton fossils are very 
near the bottom of the blue limestone. The evidence is not that of 
actual, observed superposition, but that which is based on a series of 
observations along the Auglaize valley on the dip of the underlying 
rocks. It is a very observable fact that the limestones of north-western 
Ohio are very evenly and regularly laid down, and have not been dis- 
turbed by any force so as to introduce exceptional, or even extraordinary, 
dip in any direction or degree. In passing along the valley of any of 
the streams that expose the rock, this fact is very apparent. The 
formations succeed each other in perfect conformity with the known 
general dip. It is so in Paulding county. The Waterlime, the lowest 
in the series of rocks in the county, occupies the most southerly part of 
the county. Its upper horizon unites with the Oriskany at Charloe. 
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The dip is very slight, but to the north. In regular order, and a little 
further north, the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous group appear. Next 
the Corniferous proper appears at the mouth of the Flatrock, with dip 
north-east. About three-quarters of a mile still further occurs the out- 
erop which holds the abundant Hamilton fossils, there the dip being 
in the same direction and to the same amount. This is at the mouth 
of the Little Flatrock. A half mile still further north is Mr. Mead’s 
quarry, in the blue limestone of Delaware, the dip being the same. A 
few rods still further north is Mr. Columbia’s quarry, in the beds of the 
same, or nearly the same, horizon. About three-quarters of a mile still 
further north the blue limestone is again quarried, in section 17, Defi- 
ance, Defiance county, where the dip is still north or north-east. About 
a mile and a half still further the Tully limestone comes into view, and 
is wrought by Mr. Dilz for lime. A mile still further the black slate 
appears. Throughout the whole of this distance there is no return of 
the strata by an exceptional dip. The beds occur in exactly that order 
they should if laid regularly down like the shingles on a roof. The 
inference is inevitable that the lowest layers occur in outcrop furthest 
south. Now, as there is no blue limestone exposed to the south of the 
mouth of the Little Flatrock, but since there is, on the other hand, 
abundant exposure to the north, the dip being observed constantly to 
the north, the rock at the Little Flatrock containing the Hamilton 
fossils mentioned must lie below the rest of the blue limestone observed, 
and very near the bottom of that formation. There can be no other 
evidence except that of actual, observed superposition. The writer did 
not give strict attention to the-subject of the downward limitation of 
well-known Hamilton fossils in the survey of any other county, having 
regarded the uniformity of lithological characters sufficient to establish 
the essential unity of the whole of the blue limestone, and never having 
noticed a lack of corresponding uniformity of paleontological charac- 
ters. Those paleontological characters were sufficient to indicate the 
Hamilton age, and the perfect parallelism of the blue limestone with 
the Hamilton limestone of the adjoining State of Michigan. 

No. 5 is that which is seen in the Auglaize River, near the mouth of 
the Flatrock. It is much different from the blue limestone in lithologi- 
cal characters. It is not so hard, nor so dark-colored. The beds are 
generally of about the same thickness as those of the blue limestone, but 
much less uniform. They are apt to taper toward the right or left, and 
appear as lenticular pieces. Their upper surfaces are also roughened 
by prominent corallites. It is much freer from argillaceous matter than 
the blue, and makes a whiter quicklime. It is sometimes crinoidal, and 
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its mural faces in Delaware county present an apparent massive struc- 
ture, with crumbling surfaces, the pieces falling out being an inch or 
two in diameter. Its thickness is about twenty-eight feet. 

No. 6 has a thickness of about thirty feet. Its upper portion is thin- 
bedded, and fit only for quicklime. Its lower portion is in heavy beds 
of twelve or fifteen inches, and is in some places a prized building stone. 
It is of uniform grain and composition, being non-fossiliferous, and is 
susceptible of being cut or sawn into blocks of any desired dimensions. 
It often passes for a sandstone, and has a light cream color when weath- 
ered. | 

No. 7 is perhaps ten feet thick, but only six inches have been seen in 
Paulding county. Itissometimes conglomeratic. Several large bowlders 
derived from it were seen in the bed of the Maumee, near Emerald. 

No. 8 is from six to ten feet in thickness. The quarry at Charloe is 
in No. 8. 

No. 9 is in wavy, or at least in distorted, bedding, a common feature 
of that phase of the Waterlime. | 

The Drift—This deposit throughout the county was laid down by the 
agency of the glacier, but the effect of standing water, which received 
the crude detritus from the ice, is seen in the occasional superficial, hori- 
zontal lamination of the upper six to ten feet. The bowlders contained 
in it are, almost without exception, marked by the well-known glacier 
scratches. It contains but little gravel. Sand in Paulding county is 
very scarce. That used at the Paulding furnace is from the Maumee 
bottoms, section 11, Crane township, land of H. B. Ferguson. Generally 
the Drift of the county is very clayey and impervious to water. The 
beds of all streams are in it, occasionally touching the rock, never exca- 
vated in it. Its average thickness is about 45 feet. The flood-plain of 
the Maumee rises about 12 feet above the stage of low water. The mate- 
rial of this plain is a sandy loam, containing a great many land shells. 
The face of the bank shows them in all parts, and the deposit has out- 
wardly every aspect of the “Bluff formation” of the Mississippi River. 
It is difficult to resist the conviction that it has the same origin, its 
height there, as here, indicating simply the level at which the river has 
been able to transport the materials. The Drift-bank proper is generally 
at some distance from the immediate channel, and rises from 30 to 40 
feet still higher. 

Wells and Springs.—In Carryall township are a number of artesian 
wells. They prevail most along the North Creek, through the northern 
tier of sections. Many wells not artesian find water in a bed of sand 
and gravel from 10 to 18 feet below the surface, this sometimes affecting 
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and destroying the flow of artesian wells. The water in these shallow 
wells sometimes rises nearly or quite to the surface, but the most of the 
artesian wells rise from a gravel bed that lies on the rock. They have 
a depth of 30 to 35 feet. This water-bearing stratum may also be the 
real source of the artesian flow of some of the shallow wells, since the 
first bed of sand containing water is known to not infrequently be con- 
nected with it so closely as to destroy the flow of the deeper wells. The 
general slope of the surface here is to the south-east. The hard-pan 
Drift-sheet is the confining stratum. The water finds access to the deep- 
seated gravel bed by passing through connected beds of water-bearing 
gravel and sand, in some region at a higher level, toward the north-west. 
The rock in Carryall township is generally 35 to 40 feet below the sur- 
face, yet it was positively asserted by Mr. McCormick that two wells 
about on the section line between 4 and 9 went down 70 to 80 feet with- 
out striking the rock. A deposit of yellow lake sand was met at Paul- 
ding Center, on Joseph Morrow’s land. It does not rise much above the 
surface. There is considerable sand of the same kind on the land of 
L. Baldwin, north of Emerald, near the Maumee, and in Emerald town- 
ship, between Six Mile Creek and the canal. Glacial marks were observed 
on the Corniferous, section 30, Auglaize, S., 40° W., and on section 31, 
Auglaize, §., 48° W.; on the Onondaga at Charloe, 8., 35° W. 

The following list of statistics, obtained in reference to wells in Paul- 
ding county, will be of importance in this connection : 


0) o Mes! 
Be) Bil 
Owner’s name. Location, [£2 | 2 eee Remarks. 
Bole3| 3 what. 
eb tialis 
& Sec. 18, Benton | 25 |...... 25 | Blue clay ...... 
Wim blanyjpese ee N. E. 7 sec. 21, 
Paulding verre. I ee 14 | In gravel ...... Good water. 
fr Reem sslechucueue like Merce: Sh ea SM ine Sede ee sess sf “ 
Ke Blalock.s....-s.s. + mile 8. E. of \ 
Paulding ...... OW easetas 10 |Seeps from 
Clanyarecetticnee Little water. 
Court, Houses 2... Paulding icsid2S) ileaee. 28 | In bowlders...| Bitter water. 
Judge A. S. Latty .. Pent secoetess DOW es PAS i Ui haa a Good water. 
Mrs. Kate F. Cable. RE MIELE Bice e YS) Webboce DEP Meee RN aisle iy it 
Elias Shafer .......... Cl cuitessseases De IN SScpbe 24 | Blue clay ...... Good water in gravel 
F.M.Rummel,Esq.. COREA ra 2B 3| 233} Brown clay,10 

ft.; blue clay, 

Westy ts agian Water at 9 ft.; rises 
within 8 ft. of sur- 
face. 

T. Emery, Esq....... Coa tilideeiaclean 26 | 73] 333] 14 feet Brown 

clay ; 12 feet 

blue clay .....| No water. 

RSH Onli Dose ba aerial aes Die Aa \ukoatec tetas A batons 1a EA EAU N Water rises within 3 


ft. of top. 


Owner’s name. 
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66 (74 


Jehiel Seger .. Nea 


Francis Ranish ..... 
Patrick Haly.......... 


Mrs. E. McHamier 


John Moune es... 
Patrick Haly 


Mr. Mooney........... 
Henry Barkus....... 
Joshua Dikus 


John Hilty 


229 eeeceoo 


Isaac McCoy.......... 


Mars: Ji.) Mason! ':2..., 
L. Baldwin 


W. H. Robertson .,. 
VES Witlevanauen.: 


i Oa inkee eae 


VOSHID OGarwe nadie 


A. H. Rogers 


Paulding Furnace.. 


(14 
(73 


John Gordon........ 


é¢ 


Public Punapi er... 
Antwerp Furn. 
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Location: 


1} mile N. of 


Paulding ...... 


e@oecen 


Paulding 


Sec.31, Emerald 
Emerald Sta’n. 


Sec. 15, 
Creek 
Sec. 6, Latty ... 


sce eee ocs ce 


Sec.31, Auglaize 


Sec.25, Auglaize 
Sec. 5, Emerald 


Cecil 


e@eeeee Dee eee oe 


@©80860208 cosece 


See. 


See. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

AMNCWEEPie ets)... 
66 


eeorocoes 


vecevecoe 


Feet above 
| the rock. 


Feet in the 
rock. 


| 


eeceece 


e2ecee 


eoesoe 


eeneoe 


peoocees 


eeoeeee 


| Total depth.|| 


Through 
what. 


Clay and sand 


Brown clay,10 
ft.; blue clay, 
9 ft.; sand, 16 
inches ; blue 
CHER (U Msoeods 

In blue clay... 

Through blue 


eeeees COC R22e? Ceoses 


ee eeee 200000 099080008 


Clay and 


eeesecess seeees0e8 oe 


Lake sand, 4 
blue clay, 


bowlders ..... 
Clay, 21 feet ; 
sand, 18 in.; 
clay, 4 feet... 
On the rock... 


Clay, 10 feet ; 
sand, 2 in.; 
clay, 3 feet... 

Clay, 12 feet ; 
sand, 2 in.; 


Clay, hard- 
pan) sand. 
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Remarks. 


Soft water. 


3 66 


Somewhat bitter. 
Good water. 
oe 


Worthless water. 
Good water. 


(3 


Good water at 31 ft. 


Artesian ; good water 

Good water stands 4 
{t. from surface. 

Good water broke 
out from the rock. 


.| Good water on the 


rock. 


Bitter water. 
(74 (54 


Good water. 


Bitter water. 


Good water. 
Water at 17 ft.; rises 
within 10 in. of top. 


Water in sand. 


(3 66 


Good water rises 
within 8 ft. of top. 

No water. 

Good water. 


6c (74 


On the rock...| Sulphur water. 


Brown and 
blue clay; 


on the rock. | No water. 
i 66 6é 66 66 


6¢ 66 


66 66 
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Owner’s name. 


P. N. Harrington .. 

Harriet Liddell ..... 
66 a4 

Fred. Barechard bic 

WE ALA VOVL: -.sodstocsied 

Peter Derrick........ 


Josh. McCormick bi 


JosiClarkey 


CT AAG Olin seene ne 
O. F. Wentworth .. 


John Banks.....:....- 
Caroline Banks...... 


Nola iil ier veces 
Jedediah Banks..... 


Henry Oswaldt ..... 


Perry Van Meter .. 
Jos: Lybarger........ 


Chester Lybarger.. 
Lafayette Fruchey 
M. W. Brush 


Conrad Slough....... 


P. W. Hardesty ..... 


Henry Barkus....... 


Deliv’rance Brown 
James Holtzbury .. 
Adam Wymer ....... 
J. H. Shirley 


eccecece 
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Antwerp......... 24 
Sec. 9, Carryall} 94 
6¢ 4 45 
6¢ 66 50 
6¢ 66 40 
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3 (33 40 
66 66 45 
ce 9 892 
66 66 29 
S. BE. 4 sec. 4, 
@arryalle... 
8. W. tsec. 3, | 
Carryall...... | 
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S. H. + sec. 3, | 
Carryall...... |} 30 
ii a | 
N.W.4sec.10, | t 
Carryall...... | , 
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Carryall...... pees 
S. E. Lec. 10, | it. 
Carryall...... 
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Carryall...... | 
Sec. 2, Carry- | 
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S. E. + sec. 20, 
Rauldingyey... 183 
.|S. W. 4 sec. 20, 
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Sec. 5, Latty ...| 32 
Sec.26,Jackson | 28 
See iii 28 
Sec. 12, Latty..| 30? 
Royal Oak 
(Brown) ........| 38 
ie Die 38 
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Clay, and 18 
in. in sand... 


3|Clay, 7 feet; 


gravel, 2% it. 


se eceeser we ene seoeees 


lalmnveraiy eles, 
| Clay, 18 feet ; 
sand, 11 feet. 


Eight other 
neighbors 
adjoining 

have artesian 


wells. 


To the rock.... 


5 | Gravel, clay, 


and quick- 
sand 4 


183) In gravel and 
bowlders .....; Sightly sulphur. 


Clay and 
gravel 


eecoceares 


In bowlders.... 


ee ecos C028 eeees Ceeeee 


e | eeeeee cee eeeceos oeoere 


eeceoe coe een Ceseeser 


.|Good water 


Remarks. 


Water rises within 
1 ft. of the top. 


(,00d water. 


Artesian ; good water 
No water. 
66 ce 


Artesian. 
Formerly artesian. 


Good water; artesian 
co 66 


(5 6¢ 
66 (73 
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(3 66 
66 66 
66 ce 
66 6¢ 
66 ¢ 
66 66 
6c (73 
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Sulphur water. 


in 
abundance. 


Good water; form- 
erly artesian. 

Good water rises 
within 9 ft. of top. 

Good water. 

Good water; artesian 

Artesian. 


Bitter water. 
6 24 
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o |o a 
eur | 6. 
Owner’s name. Location. Te Ei 6 Al pareued Remarks. 
Pole ie waat. 
2532] 5 
ce = 
DAVIE OOt eerste ceed nas ROVvANOAkK(Br os) wr oNl|AG! leteoes neces pecesee act Bitter water at 38 ft.; 
sulphur water in 
the rock. 
A\WViao, JBVEKOS podooacscuh Sec. 35, Brown | 35 |......|:385 | On the rock...) No water. 
Mrs. Nancy Lutz....| Sec. 5, a B10) Hocnecs 36 | In gravel ...... Good water stands 
. within 15 ft. of top. 
Lewis Keefer ........ | See. 8, Hi AO Mates. AD eects bani enna ss Worthless bitter 
water. 
Jacob Bennett.......) S. W. 4 see. 33, 
Auglaize ....... Be fli Been CAO) hedeeatcemsoedenapade Sulphur water. 


In Caryall townsbip there is a strip of land a little higher than the 
river bank, running about a mile north of the Maumee, the surfacé of 
which is more gravelly or sandy, in which wells obtain water at about 
Six or eight feet in compact gravel. They pass through fine, impervious 
clay, the bottom of which is more gravelly. The water is good. This 
strip is known and spoken of as a ridge. 

At Paulding Mr. Jehiel Seger, a practical well-digger, gives the follow- 
ing as the general section of the Drift at that place: 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE Drirt AT PAULDING. 


IM@y Il, fSeuil ebavel lordonwyaal CHEN /cadsNeddolecasoossbesedooonde Miveeanticeamanaccae sc Mi seeccwas 10 ft. 
Re MESO MOLAR e er cc cle cdenes tee cc essk occa sesde ass Teseeae ts sreeadiee tepuheere 10) 
PY Bi OPEN AKG Ista (A A Al aS A A AS a Re a gti toed Tu ALE 12-18 in. 
SAO MSIE CLAVainccs sere ccoces sts Msn sdetiAes Senses less eaueneeaent Meech wean caenaeee Meese 10 it. 
<7) 5.) Rock?” (cemented gravel probably—-N.vEL. W.).disic8.. eoccecces 18 in. 
“« 6. Sand and gravel, with water. 


It is a current belief at Paulding that wells that go through the ‘“hard- 
pan,” or the layer of cemented gravel near the bottom of the -Drift, are 
‘through the rock.” The rock at Paulding is about thirty feet below 
the surface. Mr. Emery’s well there reached the Waterlime at twenty- 
six feet; at least drillings brought up were of that limestone. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Stone and Brick—But very little has been done in Paulding county 
toward developing its natural resources; indeed, it is yet but very sparsely 
settled. The county will never be noted for its mineral products. The 
limestones that underlie the county are not known to contain anything 
of marked economical value. They are very little exposed, so far as now 
known, and the people in some parts of the county are greatly incon- 
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venienced by the total lack of stone suitable for common foundations. It 
is to be presumed, however, that as the forest is cleared off, and the in- 
spection of the county by settlers is carried to greater detail, many other 
outcrops of rock will be discovered. The limestones of the Devonian, in 
the northern part of the county, are those most abundantly quarried for 
building stone, if not for quicklime, in north-western Ohio; and the ex- 
posures in the Auglaize River are destined to become important in the 
future occupancy of the county, inasmuch as they are the only known 
outcrops of the blue limestone, west of the great anticlinal, that afford 
favorable opportunities for working. They are the same as the Sandusky 
blue limestone, and ought to have supplied the city of Defiance with the 
foundation stone for the court-house, instead of its being brought from 
that distant city. Had quarries been fairly and fully developed at any 
points in Paulding or in Defiance county, doubtless the expense of im- 
porting stone that could have been obtained at so convenient a place near 
home would not have been incurred. 

In the survey of the county but two establishments for the manufacture 
of brick were met with. One is owned by Jasper N. Hughes, section 24, 
Caryall township, and the other by R. 8. Murphy, Antwerp. 

The Furnaces of Paulding County.—The heavy growth of timber in 
Paulding county has invited the establishment of furnaces for smelting 
the iron ores of Lake Superior. There are two such in full operation. 
One is known as the Antwerp Furnace, located at Antwerp, on the Mau- 
mee River, and the other as the Paulding Furnace, located at Cecil, section . 
23, Crane township. The ore is transported from Toledo by canal. The 
subjoined statistics, obtained of the proprietors in reference to these fur- 
naces, will give the best exemplification of their size and products. 


THe ANTWERP FURNACE, ANTWERP, Ouio.—Proprietors, Antwerp Furnace Com- 
pany; President, A. Cobb; Superintendent, William Sayles. 

Number of Furnaces—One ; built by this company in 1865. Height of stack, 42 feet 
height of boshes, 7 feet; height of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 40 inches; diam- 
eter at throat, 3 feet 6 inches; diameter in boshes, 8 feet 10 inches; diameter at 
tuyeres, 3 feet; diameter of hearth, 3 feet; diameter of tuyeres, 34 inches; number 
of tuyeres, 3; temperature of blast, not known; pressure of blast, not known. 

Ores.—Kind and percentage, Lake Superior ores, 65 per cent. Location of mine, 
near Marquette, Michigan. Cost of ores, $10 at the furnace. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Kind and cost, charcoal, 7; cents per bushel. Obtained at the furnace. 
Fuel per ton of iron, 180 bushels. Ore per ton of iron, 14 (about). 

Flux.—Kind and cost, limestone (Delhi beds of Corniferous), $8 per cord of 128 
solid feet. Obtained from the river at Antwerp. 

Charge.—Ore, 600 pounds; flux, 30 pounds; fuel, 20 bushels of charcoal. Charges 
in twenty-four hours, 70; production in twenty-four hours, 13 tons. Kind of iron: 
white, 1-12 of allis white; mottled, 4 of all is mottled; gray, 7 of all is gray. 
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Blast.—Kind of engine, upright; size of steam cylinder, 26 inches in diameter; size 
of blast cylinder, 40 inches in diameter, 26 feet long; stroke of piston per minute, 
about 80; pressure of steam, 40 to 50 pounds; blast ovens used, Pollock’s. 

Remarks.—Closed or open top: open, but will be closed. How waste gases are 
utilized: in heating blast and making steam. Kind of fire-brick used: Rochester, 
Pa. (Samuel Barnes, maker). Average length of campaign, eight months. 


THe Pautpine Furnace, Crecit, Onto.—Proprietors, Evans, Rodgers & Co.; Super- 
intendent, N. Evans, Cecil, Ohio. 

Dimensions of the Furnace-—Height of stack, 40 feet; height of boshes, 8 feet; height 
of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 32 inches; diameter of tuyeres, 33 inches; diam- 
eter at throat, 38 inches; diameter at boshes, 94 feet; diameter at tuyeres, about 40 
fnches; number of tuyeres, 3; diameter at nozzle of tuyeres, 3; inches; temperature 
of blast, 900 degrees; pressure of blast, 14 pounds per square inch. 

Ores.—Kind, Lake Superior; per cent., 66; cost, $10. Location of mine, near Mar- 
quette, Michigan. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Charcoal; obtained at the furnace; cost, 73 cents per bushel. 

Flux.—Limestone, Upper Corniferous. Obtained section 17, Defiance, Defiance 
county. Cost, $1.50 per perch at the furnace. 

Charge.—Ore, 500 pounds; coal, 22 bushels; limestone, 40 pounds. Amount in 
twenty-four hours, about 80 charges. 

Product—Amount in twenty-four hours, 11 tons. Kind of iron, all kinds. About 
five-sixths of all is gray iron. 

Blast.—Kind of blast engine used, horizontal; size of steam cylinder, 18 inches; 
pressure of steam, about 60 pounds; blast oven used, old plan of cylinders and pipes, 
enlarged; piston-strokes per minute, 25. 

Remarks.—Furnace built by the company in 1864-5. Length of time in blast, 74 
months. Average length of campaign, 8 months. Waste gases used in heating © 
blast and generating steam. Kind,of fire-brick used, Chenango. Cost, including 
freight, $80 per thousand. Annual production: 1869, 2,788 tons; 1870, 2,494 tons; 
1871, 2,725 tons. Price of iron: in 1869, about $44; in 1870, about $38; in 1871, $40. 


Markets, Cleveland and Fort Wayne. Amount of fuel per ton of iron, 140 bushels. 
Close or open top, open. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HARDIN COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hardin county, like Marion, is situated on the watershed between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. It lies directly west from Marion, bound- 
ed south by Union and Logan, west by Auglaize and Allen, and north 
by Hancock. It has an area of a little more than twelve towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


In this county are some of the sources both of the Sandusky and the 
Maumee, which flow northward to Lake Erie, and of the Scioto and 
Great Miami, which empty into the Ohio. The Scioto, the chief river 
of the county, first flows north, entering the Scioto Marsh, where its 
channel is said to become lost in lateral expansion as in a lake. It | 
leaves this marsh in an easterly direction, and, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, it may be said to drain only the southern half of the 
county. In a similar manner streams flow northward into Hog Creek 
Marsh, in the northern part of the county, and are thence turned west- 
erly along the channel of Hog Creek, which drains that marsh, and. 
finally reach the Maumee River. The Blanchard, which rises within a 
mile of the Scioto at Kenton, also has a general northerly course. In 
the township of Goshen there are several small streams, which find their 
way into the Tymochtee Creek, in a north-easterly direction. The North 
Branch of the Great Miami drains southward a small, narrow valley in 
the south-western corner of the county. With this exception the gen- 
eral slope of the whole county is toward the north. Two natural di- 
vides, or ridges, cross the county. The most southerly is that which 
prevents the northward drainage of the Scioto Marsh, deflecting the 
Scioto River easterly across the county, instead of permitting it to fol- 
low the natural slope. Were it not for this ridge it would probably con- 
tribute its waters to the valley of the Blanchard, or through the Hog 
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Creek Marsh into the Hog Creek valley. The second divide in the same 
way prevents the northward drainage of the Hog Creek Marsh. Streams 
rise immediately on the northern slope of this ridge’ in Hancock county, 
and pursue their course uninterruptedly to the Blanchard, in a due 
northern direction. The northern line of the county runs about on the 
summit of this ridge. It is a low, gentle swell in the surface, hardly 
observable in passing over the country. The more southerly divide may 
be more properly termed a ridge. By reference to another chapter it will 
be seen that these divides have been traced westward through Allen and 
Mercer counties, and that they are regarded as glacial moraines. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface features of Hardin county are dependent on the condition 
in which the original Drift was left by the glacier. The southern part 
of the county, especially in the townships of Buck, Rou.idhead, and 
Taylor Creek, is occupied with a rolling surface. ‘Tue northern portions 
of McDonald and Lynn townships are flat, with a clay soil. The south- 
eastern part of the county may be denominated flat, or gently undula- 
ting. Along the north side of the Scioto and the Scioto Marsh, crossing 
the entire county, there is a tract of more clevated land, sometimes 
_ broken by long undulations, and not infrequent! v rolling or hilly. This 
strip has a width of from one to three miles. North of it the surface 
becomes nearly or quite flat, with only isolated and unimportant excep- 
tions. Three extensive marshes are embraced within Hardin county. 
Their aggregate area is about forty thousand acres. Some efforts have 
been made to render them cultivable by artificial drainage, and with a 
good degree of success. Formerly water'covered them the greater part 
of the year, but now in summer-time a team can be driven across them 
in various directions with entire safety. It is evident that the valley of 
the Scioto is the proper, if not the only, channel through which to drain © 
the Scioto Marsh. By lowering its outlet, and constructing a system of 
tributary ditches, the whole area could could be given a dry and arable 
soil. Another low valley spreads northward in Cessna township, which 
might be utilized for the same purpose; yet its outlet is so near the out- 
let by way of the Scioto that not much would be gained. There are 
some indications that formerly a portion of the surplus water of the 
marsh found escape through this valley into Hog Creek Marsh. The 
Cranberry Marsh is drained westward into the Blanchard. The Hog 
Creek Marsh is drained northward into Eagle Creek, and westward by 
deepening Hog Creek channel, its natur! outlet. 

The frequent occurrence of such marshc: on the ‘broad watershed be- 
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tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, or near the sources of the streams 
which flow in opposite directions from its summit, is a feature in the 
general physiography of north-western Ohio which deserves special men- 
tion. There seems no doubt that they were once shallow lakes. The 
occurrence of shell-marl below the peaty surface, and of sandy deposits 
about their margins, indicates not only that there was a time when they 
were receiving the annual freshet washings of calcareous matter from 
the adjacent Drift surface, but were also agitated by the wind into little 
waves which broke upon a sandy beach. Other similar undrained places 
in the old Drift surface, situated further down the slopes of the great 
watershed, were sooner filled by the greater accumulation of alluvium, 
or were drained by the more rapid excavation of their outlets by the in- 
creased volumes of the streams. There is reason to believe that the ex- 
tensive prairies of Marion and Wyandot counties are analogous to the 
marshes of Hardin county, but were sooner brought into an arable state 
through the action of the Sandusky and the Tymochtee Creek. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The old Drift surface has been so little disturbed that the underlying 
rock is very rarely exposed. Hence the details of the geological struc- 
ture are unknown. The boundaries of the formations are drawn in ac- 
. cordance with such outcrops as actually occur, but governed, in the ab-— 
sence of positive knowledge, by the indications of the surface features. 

The Niagara limestone is known to underlie portions of Blanchard, 
Jackson, Pleasant, and Goshen townships, and is also believed to occur 
in Roundhead township, west of the Scioto River. Thus Hardin county 
not only occupies the watershed between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, 
but aiso holds the separating ground between that belt of Niagara area 
which stretches northward to Lake Erie, and that larger area of the same 
great formation which extends south to the Ohio River and west into 
Indiana. What influence this formation may have exerted in locating 
the divide between the two great valleys can only be conjectured. Con- 
sidering, however, its thickness—stated by Prof. Orton to be two hundred 
and seventy-five feet—and its great persistency in withstanding the 
forces of degradation, it certainly could not have been small. 

In Goshen township it is exposed in the bed of Paw Paw Creek, 8. H. $ 
section 36, where it has been a little worked for quicklime, on the land 
of Mr. Stephen Otis; also, on section 5, north, land of Hezekiah Hemp, 
worked for quicklime. 

In Jackson township it has been slightly opened near the Cranberry 
Marsh, on the land of J. P. Pence, N. E. 4 seetion 380. 
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Near Patterson it is seen in the following section on the land of Dr. 
A. I. Stanley: 


No. 1. Dark drab, slightly porous, with spots of blue and purple; no 
. fossils visible; beds three to four inches; exposed.............. 8 in.° 
“ 2. Surface exposure of somewhat vesicular, even-bedded, and 
crystalline Niagara, of a buff color. 


The stone is used here for rough walls and for lime. 

Section 11. In the Blanchard, and in a little ravine running east 
through the section; land of Thomas Huston and of Jeremiah Higgins; 
rapid dip N. H. | 

About half a mile west of Forest, almost within the limits of the cor- 
poration, the Niagara is exposed along a little ravine on the land of John 
Campbell. 

The Niagara is also said to appear on the land of Mr. B. Jackson, 8. W. 
+ section 24, and of Mr. S. A. Bower, S. W. 4+ section 14, in the same 
township. 

The Waterlime underlies the greater portion of Hardin county. Wher- 
ever it appears it is in thin beds, which are sometimes blue, and at others 
drab, always separated by conspicuous bituminous films. It furnishes a 
building stone of ordinary quality by making selection of the thickest 
beds, and is considerably burned into quicklime. 

Two and a half miles south-east of Kenton Mr. Erhardt Blum met the 
Waterlime in sinking a well at the depth of twelve feet. In the same 
vicinity a number of other wells terminated in the same way, without a 
supply of water. 

About two miles south-west of Kenton the Waterlime is in outcrop 
near the railroad, on the land of Mr. Alonzo Teeter. It is a fine-grained, 
blue-drab stone, in beds of three to four inches, lying nearly horizontal. 

Two and a half miles east of Kenton, on the land of Mr. Nicholson 
Rarey, the Waterlime appears in the Scioto in beds of two to four inches. 
It has been somewhat used for lime. There are surface indications of the 
near approach of the Waterlime to the surface on the land of Dr. William 
Chessney, two miles east of Kenton, along a stream known as Allen’s 
Run. 

On the land of Mr. T. W. Bridge, in Buck township, five miles south 
of Kenton, the Waterlime appears in thin, slaty beds, and has been 
burned into lime. 

At Dunkirk there are several quarries in the Waterlime. Mr. Hugh 
Miller’s is situated a quarter of a mile east of the village; Mr. Charles N. 
HWill’s is a mile south. At the former it lies in blue-drab, slaty beds, 
which are torn up by picks and crow-bars, and used for road-making; 
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exposed eight feet; dip east and west. In the latter the stone is of the 
same quality, but is less exposed. The quarry of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company, near the village, shows about six 
feet of the same or similar beds. . 

North of Ada the Waterlime, in thin beds, is exposed along Hog Creek. 
It was also encountered in ditching for the outlet of the marsh. It is 
here made into quicklime by Samuel Coon. Near the county line quar- 
ries in Hog Creek are owned by Isham Kendall and John Trussell. The 
former burns quicklime. 

In Pleasant township the Waterlime may be seen in the Blanchard, at 
the “Camp Ground,” and in its tributaries in sections 6 and 7; also on 
the land of John Osborn and of Jacob Kirtz, S$. W. 4+ section 6. 

In Blanchard township, section 31, Michael Zigler, John Sargon, and 
Mrs. Hedrick have small openings in the same stone. 

Mr. Roland Park has a quarry in the thin blue beds of the Waterlime 
on the 8. H. 4 section 12, in Jackson township. Mr. Park’s quarry is 
believed to be in some of the lowest layers of the formation. The Niagara 
probably occupies the base of his section as exposed, but could not be 
certainly ascertained. 

The Lower Corniferous.—In the southern portion of the county, includ- 
ing portions of Taylor Creek and Hale townships, the area colored on the 
county map to represent the Corniferous limestone is so marked on the _ 
evidence of surface characters. These characters consist in a more roll” 
ing and gravelly surface, with occasional northern bowlders, and seem to 
extend northward from Logan county, where this formation has intro- 
duced, as in Sandusky and Seneca counties, already noted, a marked 
change in the general topography. 

The Drift.—The mass of the Drift in Hardin county is an unstratified 
glacial deposit. It is divided into the two usual colors: the brown, which 
forms the soil where it has not been covered with alluvial or paludine 
accumulations, and has a thickness of ten or twelve feet; and the blue, 
which has an unknown thickness, but in some cases is known to exceed 
fifty feet. South of the “dividing ridge,” which divides the county into 
nearly equal parts, the Drift contains much more assorted gravel and 
sand than it does north of the same ridge. Knolls and ridges, known as 
“hoe’s-backs” and “devil’s-backs,” are met with in Taylor Creek and 
Buck townships. The township of Roundhead and the southern part of 
McDonald afford abundance of gravel, which may be taken from many 
of the numerous knolls with which the country is diversified. The im- 
mediate surface of these knolls, as well as of the whole county, consists of 
the brown hard-pan, the stratified parts rarely rising to the top of the 
deposit. Yet the stratified parts of the Drift are nearer the surface south 
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of the Scioto than they are on the north of that river. Wells at Kenton, 
on the south side of the river, pass through sixteen to twenty-four feet of 
hard-pan clay, finding water in gravel and sand. At the same place, on 
the north side of the Scioto, they are dug from thirty-five to sixty feet, 
entirely in hard-pan, sometimes without finding a supply of water. 
Near Fort McArthur the remains of a mastodon have been obtained 
from the surface of the Drift. They were considerably scattered from the 
place of original deposit, and but part of the skeleton could be obtained. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Hardin county is poorly supplied with building stone, even for the 
rougher kinds of walls and foundations. Considerable stone, of the best 
quality, is brought from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Marblehead, 
near Sandusky, and from those at Bellefontaine. Considerable is also 
brought into the northern portion of the county from the blue Waterlime 
quarries at Lima. The Waterlime quarries at Belle Center, in Logan 
county, supply the Kenton market with quicklime;as well as furnishing 
stone for a great many foundations. In the northern part of Marion 
township bowlders have been gathered from the surface, and from chan- 
nels worn in the Drift by streams, and used for foundations and walls. 
There are favorable opportunities for the development of the Niagara in 
the vicinity of Forest, and in the valley of the Blanchard, in Jackson 
township, which certainly cannot remain long unimproved. The Niag- 
ara limestone, owing to the thinness of the beds of the Waterlime, will 
prove the more valuable formation, both for building stone and for quick- 
lime. It can also be more cheaply burned than the Waterlime. The 
latter, however, excels for flagging. 

Clay, sand, and gravel from the Drift deposits, in the absence of con- 
venient stone, have been more frequently resorted to for building material 
than in neighboring counties. Establishments for the’ manufacture of 
brick are common throughout the county. A number of farmers some- 
times combine for tlfe purchase of the machinery necessary to manufac- 
ture enough for themselves, and for sale, to make up for all outlays. 
Brick are made at Kenton by Henry Loeffert, Henry Kreihnbeihul, Wil- 
liam Richards, and by Conrad Kahler. Tiling is made atthe same place . 
by Dean and Rarey and by Thomas Clemens and Son. The latter firm also 
burn considerable red pottery. 

A commendable spirit of enterprise prevails in Hardin county in the 
construction of gravel roads. A series of such are being built across the 
county, chiefly radiating from Kenton, the county seat. 

New Roundhead village is a deposit of bog ore, which is disturbed by 
the plow in the cultivation of the field; land of Thompson Irving. 


CHAPTER XLUITI. 


_ REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HANCOCK COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WiNCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hancock county is situated within the Lake Hrie valley. Its county 
seat, Findlay, is forty-two miles almost due south from Toledo. It is 
bounded north by Wood county, east by Seneca and Wyandot, south by 
Hardin, and west by Allen and Putnam. It contains nearly fifteen 
towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Blanchard is the principal stream of the county. Entering it 
from the south, after flowing fifteen miles in a northward direction it 
turns at a right angle westward, and continues in that direction till it 
passes into Putnam county, reeetving tributaries only from the south. 
Among these may be named Lye Creek, Eagle Creek, and Ottawa Creek. 
In the northern part of the county different branches of the Portage 
also take rise, flowing first toward the west and then toward the north. 
These are all small streams, although the Blanchard, which is subject to 
sudden and sometimes devastating increase of waters, was declared by 
the early surveys navigable as far as Fort Findlay. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The country in general may be denominated flat. This is particularly 
the fact in the townships of Delaware, Madison, Hagle (except the south- 
ern portion), Jackson, Amanda, Big Lick, and Marion. These townships 
also contain vast tracts of the ancient forest. They are poorly drained, 
both naturally and artificially, and in many extensive areas the surface 
is under water for several months in spring and early summer. While 
the remainder of the county is diversified with a little undulation of 
surface, 1t also contains some very flat tracts. Rarely, however, are these 
flat tracts, even in the townships specified, covered with a black or peaty 
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soil. On the contrary, it is a tough clay, with very little or no gravel, 
and almost no noticeable bowlders. The latter may be seen only along 
the eroded channels of the streams, as at Mt. Blanchard and at Findlay, 
or on the ridges which cross the county, as on the Van Wert ridge, west 
of Findlay. In general, that portion of the county north of the Blan- 
chard is more undulating than that south. Between the Leipsic and 
Belmore ridges is a low and often marshy belt, known as a swale, while 
north of the latter ridge the country is altogether low, and often wet 
with standing water for a number of miles. The ridges which cross the 
county are simply strips of rolling, gravelly land, somewhat elevated 
above the adjacent flat on either side, in which stratified gravel and 
sand may often be found within a few feet of the surface. They are sep- 
arately described in a former chapter. , 

The streams of the county are accompanied, as in other counties in 
north-western Ohio, with a sandy flood-plain rising from three to ten 
feet above the summer stage of the water, and sometimes coinciding 
with the general level of the country, as in some parts of Jackson and 
Marion townships; and with a higher terrace, consisting of the exposed 
section of the Drift as left by the action of the river, and inclosing the 
river valley. The latter is sometimes thirty or forty rods from the bed 
of the stream, its height depending on the contour of the original Drift 
surface and the depth to which the river may have worn its channel. 

The soil of the county is clay, with very little intermixture of gravel, 
except on the ridges, where it is not infrequently gravelly, or even stony. 
Between McComb and Lewisville there are one or two strips of black 
and peaty soil. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie the county belong to the Niagara and the 
Waterlime, the former underlying the latter. The Niagara is found in 
the eastern part of the county, and the Waterlime in the western, the 
dip of both being toward the west. The line which separates them 
crosses Delaware township in a northerly direction, east of the Blanch- 
ard; enters Jackson township in section 26, and leaves it in section 5; 
runs one-half mile west of Findlay, whence it follows a course nearly 
due north out of the county. 

The Magara has its principal exposures in the Blanchard, at Findlay, 
and in the township of Marion. It is frequently seen in the bed of Lye 
Creek, and also in Hagle Creek, near Findlay. The quarry of Messrs. 
Pressnel and Shirden, at Findlay, which has been in operation nearly 
eighteen years, still furnishes a great deal of stone, both for foundations, 
for flagging, and for lime. It les in courses of three to six inches, is of 
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a dark drab color, with darker mottlings of blue and purple, and slightly 
porous. It weathers a buff. The surfaces are very often roughened by 
small angular prominences which fit. into corresponding depressions in 
the superimposed layer, forming the peculiar structure known as suture- 
jounted. The beds here lie nearly horizontal, although at other places 
near they show a slight dip both south, south-east, and south-west. De- 
scending the creek from Pressnell and Shirden’s quarry, the same charac- 
ters are seen in the rock, which shows constant surface exposure to its 
junction with the Blanchard. Two or three short anticlinals cccur in 
the bedding within that interval, and the beds are often glacier-scratched 
in a direction south 40° west. The bed of the creek lies on the surface 
of the rock, without having made any sensible excavation. Further up 
the creek aré the quarries of Mr. Chris. Neucer, on land of Dr. B. Raw- 
son, which also supplies stone for all the uses to which the Niagara is 
adapted, and of Mr. HE. P. Philips, the latter on the N. W.4,S. H. 4+ sec- 
tion 30, of Findlay township, and embracing also a few beds of the over- 
lying Waterlime. 

S. E. 4 section 18, Findlay township. In the bed of Lye Creek the 
Niagara appears in thick beds, and has been burned for quicklime by 
Mr. Isaac Harshy. Along this creek the Niagara may be seen on section 
10, Jackson township, where it is in porous beds of three inches, rusty 
and shattered from exposure; and on S. EH. 4 section 33, Marion town- 
ship, where the bedding is the same, showing some blue and gray on 
fracture, and frequently to the junction of the creek with the Blanchard. 
It also was observed on S. W. } section 27, Marion township, on land of 
Samuel Hssex, in the bottom of a ditch, and in the 8. W. 4 section 33, iu 
a ditch by the side of the road. 

In the Blanchard it is quarried in sections 12 nae 1, Amanda town- 
ship, where it is gray and vesicular. After it has been weathered a 
short time it acquires a greenish tinge, and also becomes firmer. A spe- 
cies of Jllenus was met with here. On section 21, Marion township, it 
lies in massive gray beds. Mr. Allen Wiseley has opened it in the 
Blanchard on N. W. + section 23, and it is abundantly exposed on section 
16, both of the same township. Near Findlay it is quarried by Mr. 
Squire Carlin and by Mr. William Pilcher. Under the highway over 
the Blanchard at Findlay it has a characteristic surface exposure, where 
the current of the river has washed away the left bank so as to uncover 
a beautiful exhibition of glacial marks. 

In the township of Cass the Niagara is wrought for lime and for foun- 
dations by Mr. John Frank, on the S. W. + section 4. Beds have here a 
thickness of three to six inches; loose and vesicular. 
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In Allen township, N. HE. 4 section 8, on land of Mr. Joshua Workman, 
the Niagara furnishes heavy stone for bridge abutments, some of the beds 
being a foot or more in thickness, yet somewhat vesicular. 

The exposures of the Waterlime are very frequent in Hancock county. 
Not only is it frequently bare in the bed of the Blanchard, where it flows 
over that formation, but the small creeks which enter that stream from 
the south are very often running immediately on the rock. It also causes 
occasional mounds or ridgesabove the general level. These rise and fall 
again to the surrounding level with a gentle inclination, and are, no 
doubt, dependent on the undulations of the strata. They are only found 
in the southern part of the county, at least only south of the Van Wert 
Ridge. 

In Delaware township the following exposures were noted: 

N. W. + section 2. In the bed of the Blanchard Mr. Solomon Shafer 
takes out thin blue flags. Some beds are only a quarter of an inch. It 
has every feature of the T’ymochtee slate of Wyandot county. 

N. W. 4+ section 35. Mr. Solomon Ripley has a slight opening in thin- 
bedded, fine-grained drab stone. 

. 4 of section 1. Mr. Henry Greer has a quarry, or a slight.excavation, 
in thicker drab beds. Further south, along Potato Creek, more irregular, 
fine-grained, but blue and compact, layers may be seen. Mr. Greer’s 
quarry is situated on the line of geographical limits of the formation, 
and affords a very slight exposure of the Niagara. 

Mr. John A. Rose has a quarry in the Tymochtee slate, in the southern 
_ part of section 14, as follows, from above : 


No. 1. Fissile, slaty beds, about one- ~halt inch thick ; dark drab, 

with bituminous partings............. 6 in. 
‘‘ 2. Bluish-drab or ashen; fine- Hained bal ceatapacts bibeals 

three to four inches. The interior is a bright blue, 

which on weathering, even in the quarry, becomes 


Mr. Josiah Fail has a quarry in similar beds on section 11. 

N. W. 4 section 23. At the junction of a little creek with the Blanch- 
ard the beds appear one to two inches thick, and very perceptibly 
tinged with blue. Thicker beds are slightly vesicular and of a drab 
color. 

N. W.4 section 4. A limestone ridge which covers portions of four 
contiguous sections, cornering near the quarry, is wrought by Abdiel 
Gobrecht, mainly for ime-burning. This ridge is a little over a mile in 
length north and south, about half a mile in width east and west, and 
rises perhaps thirty feet. The beds, where uncovered, which is on the 
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summit of the ridge, are from a half inch to four inches in thickness, of 
the usual drab color and fine grain. The quarry exposes six feet of hori- 
zontal bedding. 

The following outcrops of the Waterlime were noted in Madison town- 
ship: 

S. $ section 80. Worked for lime and for ‘stone, on land of Ulrich 
Thomas and of Jacob Bower. It also appears on land of John Wilson, 
half a mile south, on section 31. 

S. E. + section 24. On Abram Roderbauch’s farm. 

N. HE. $+ section 23. On Michael Simms’s land. 

Section 11. Slightly quarried in the creek, on the land of Nicholas 
Price. | 

N. KE. 4 section 11. At the highway bridge, and at other places near, 
where a little stone has been taken out for common foundations. 

In Jackson township, about the center of section 8, Mr. William Bishop 
burns quicklime from Waterlime beds of about two inches. The bedding 
here, as at Mr. Gobrecht’s quarry, shows some disturbance, which has 
displaced the layers. 

In Findlay township the Waterlime was seen at the following expo- 
sures: 

S. W. a. section 380. Here are the adjoining quarries of 8. R. McCahan 
and George Woodley. They are located near the southern end of a ridge 
of Waterlime which is nearly three miles in length, running north and 
south, and reaching into section 14 The following descending section 
was taken at this place, dip west and south-west : 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, drab; used only for macadamizing roads... 5 ft. 
“9. Drab flags, in even beds two inches thick.............00.00000 08 4 in. 
‘* 3. Coarse-grained ; porous, and in some places carious; rough ; 

darkidrabvors brow Meer ans OU Ae RATE ELS AAD ay Hes eter cll Mey cs tiba 
‘“ 4, Hard, thin, irregular or lenticular beds, sometimes appear- 
ing massive, with ‘cavities; EXPOSE :..... 02.6.0 .ccceese oes cee vee Ziti 
Mo tals exposes wl Ghat Vl TAO Ge NES NL HERVE Ee Cel alae 


No. 3 of this section has every appearance of being the equivalent of 
No. 1 of the section at Anderson’s quarry, on section 22, Pitt township, 
Wyandot county, and of No. 10 of the section near Cary’s quarry, sec- 
tions 27 and 34, Crawford, in the same county. 

Near Findlay, on section 24, Mr. Elijah Barnes has opened a quarry 
in the same ridge, and exposed about six feet of beds undistinguish- 
able from those of No. 1 of the foregoing section. The beds are here 
shattered, and part in quarrying into angular pieces of a few inches 
across; dip, ten degrees west south-west. About twenty degrees south-west 
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of Mr. Barnes’s quarry Mr. A. P. Byall has made an opening in similar 
beds, which must lie twenty feet at least above, and have the same 
degree and direction of dip. 

S. W.4 section 33. Mr. Jacob Feller burns lime from an exposure 
along a little ravine; beds, four to six inches; dip, east. 

The Waterlime is also exposed in Hagle township as follows : 

N. H. 4 section 35. In Hagle Creek, land of J. C. Bickett; used for 
walls and foundations. 

N. W. } section 24. In Eagle creek, land of J. D. Bishop. 

N. W. i section 28. Land of J. L. and Joseph D. Keller. 

S. W.4 section 33. On George Rheinhardt’s farm. 

S. W.+ section 24. In Eagle Creek, land of Coonrod Line. 

Five miles from Findlay, along the Lima road, may be seen one of the 
peculiar undulations in the surface caused directly by the underlying 
rock, so common in the southern half of the county. They would often 
not be noticed were the surfice not otherwise monotonously flat. This 
rises perhaps twenty feet, and is a half mile over. The approach of the 
Waterlime is only revealed by a few weathered fragments that may be 
seen in traveling over the ridge, the country in either direction being 
stoneless.  — 

In Liberty township the only known outcrops are in the bed of the 
Blanchard. OneisonS EH. 4section 8,at Croninger’s Mill, where that stone 
is in thick beds of twelve to fifteen inches, and answers-very well for 
abutments for bridges. It is very rough and irregular, with a mixture 
of loose and close-grained patches, the latter predominating. It is the 
equivalent of No. 4 of the section at McCahan and Woodley’s, in Findlay 
township. The same bed, owing to irregularities of dip, is seen on Mr. C. 
Byall’s land, in the Blanchard, S. E. + section 10, where it is also quarried. 

In Blanchard township the Waterlime was seen in the S. I. 4 section 14, 
in the bed of the Blanchard River, where it lies in even, fine-grained, 
blue layers of about four inches; useful for a building material. The 
opportunities for obtaining the stone are so unfavorable that but little 
working has been done. It is also said to occur in the same stream at 
other points further west, particularly on section 19, near the county line. 

In Ottawa Creek it appears 8. W. 4 section 36, on land of 8. Fogelsong. 

In Union township, south of the Van Wert Ridge, the bed of the Ot- 
tawa Creek very often discloses the Waterlime. At most of these places 
the formation is wrought for stone for foundations; and, eeasionally, 
small quantities of lime are made for the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood about. The following points may be mentioned: S. W. 4 section 25, 
by Mr. Amos Yeagley; center of section 36, by Mr. William Hannah; 
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section 26, on land of William C. Needle and of Daniel Cornwall; N. E.4 
section 36, on Abram Spangler’s land; S. E. + section 25, on Peter Help- 
man’s land; 8S. W. 4 section 25, on George Rheter’s land; section 2, 
quarry of Philip Powell; 8. W. 4 section 1, quarry of D. Powell; N. E. + 
section 11, land of ee Teatsworth, Sen. 

In Orange township there are quarries in the Waterlime N. EH. } sec- 
tion 20, by Mr. A. H. Thompson, and N. W. } section 7, in the bed of 
Reilly Creek, by William H. Ewing. 

In the township of Portage, section 15, are the quarries of Mr. Jacob 
Kempfer and of Mr: Samuel Kalb. These are located along the north 
slope of the Leipsic Ridge, and probably owe their existence to the de- 
nuding action of the waves of Lake Erie, of the former presence of 
which in the northern portion of the county there are some indications, 
as already remarked in the chapter on the Drift in North-western Ohio. 
These quarries supply a wide range of country with quicklime and 
stone’ for foundations and bridge abutments. The beds are thin and 
often bituminous, with frequent films, their average thickness being be- 
tween two and three inches; exposure six to ten feet; dip west. | | 

The Drift consists of brown and blue hard-pan, the former furnishing | 
the soil, except where it is covered with later alluvial or paludine accu- 
mulations, and extending downward from ten to twelve feet. The thick- 
ness of this deposit cannot be certainly stated. It is noticeably thinner 
in the southern part of the county than in the northern. South of the 
Van Wert Ridge its thickness would probably not exceed twenty-five 
feet. It lies very evenly, shows no denudation except such as may be 
due to the present streams, and in some cases does not conceal the irregu- 
larities in the rocky surface below. Such irregularities, when figured in 
the form of ridges disclosing the rock, immediately recall the “limestone 
ridges” of the “ Lacustrine region,” so common in counties further north. 
The similarity of the two extends no further than the name. In exter- — 
nal aspects the Drift phenomena here are the same as already described 
in connection with the ridges near Carey, in Wyandot county, excepting 
the feebler scale on which they are here exhibited. The ridges are 
much smaller, and the ascents are more gradual. The rock is rarely 
seen laid bare by the washing off of the Drift deposits. Quarries in 
these ridges are almost invariably located along some small ravine which 
has been excavated by the wash of the hill-side, and are usually near the 
base of the ridge or on the slope, the whole being evenly covered with 
Drift. No sand banks are accumulated on these ridges, however high 
they rise, and no bowlders are scattered in bands about their bases, or 
bestrew their surfaces. They are not noticeably more frequent than in 
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any rolling country where the finer materials of the Drift have been 
partially washed out by the rains. North of the Van Wert Ridge—at 
least north of the Blanchard River—the Drift deposits reach a greater 
thickness. At McComb, a point on the Leipsic Ridge, wells are said not 
to reach the rock at a depth of eighty feet. At Arcadia, also in the 
northern part of the county, water is obtained, without reaching the 
rock, at forty-seven feet. On the other hand, the average thickness of 
the Drift south of the Blanchard, judging from the height of the river 
banks, and the very frequent exposure of the rock in the streams, cannot 
exceed thirty feet. This moraine-like thickening ofthe Drift must have 
been the cause of the westward drainage of the southern portion of the 
county through the valley of the Blanchard, instead of northward 
through the valley of the Portage. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The underlying formations are not known to possess any minerals of 
special economical value. The only uses to which they can be put is the 
manufacture of lime, and stone-quarrying for building purposes and for 
paving. For both of these purposes they are admirably adapted, and 
some of their outcrops afford unusual facilities for acquiring the stone in 
the necessary form and abundance. ‘The lack of railroads has a discour- 
aging effect on these enterprises, and at the present time but little more 
is effected than the supply of the home markets. 

The Drift affords every where in the county abundant materials for 
the brick-maker and the potter. The lack of sufficient sand for mixing 
with the surface of the hard-pan clay in the manufacture of brick is the 
principal difficulty in that branch of industry; yet the brick made are 
some of them of superior quality. Tile-making is also extensively car- 
ried on at Findlay, and at other points in the county. The following 
establishments of this kind may be enumerated: 


— 


Mantiunmlinsine rs sitincllayeasedestsleccccesccivecssucoe seeisces vscstens Tiling and pottery. 
Louis Bruner, UTE oes ies Cee wer ne cbney tees Seas tives ceciacnsse ete ice seadece Brick. 
Gates O’ Hara, MONO Ear ang May gaweees tesa kere sesclcabeslseneebectes acme ‘ 

7 Vonnektarshenali maleswestiot Min dlay, iile.s.:\scsccassselbeenbncecs slceceeeecs Tiling. 
RODE HUMD OMEN MEMO TONM cccvectnscrcsedeecddsiteerecieseres setae dseees ster cakes aoneats PSEC. 
William McKinley, S. W. ¢ section 1, Orange township .................. ap 
Hlias Wilson, section 4, Delaware townshhip............... s20..2.0. sss os-0r-- iy 
Frank Brown, section 36, Pleasant ‘“ ...... Sesh elersinna cisions Brick and tiling. 
Davis Pendleton, te ry TA ERT GC AHACED CcieeaAsOt hen Sec ee eR Aae Brick. 
Andrew Powell, N. E. ¢ section 34, Liberty township ..............0000 0s. if 
Matthias Markley, section 28, Union township .............05 ccseceses coe ove sf 


James Kelly, section 1, Washington FT OE aibe ee AMISae alate auiecuaee onadah fs 
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Mr. Hirsher, at Findlay, not only manufactures the common red pot- 
tery from clay found in the Drift at that place, but he makes also a supe- 
rior pottery from fire-clay imported from Portage and Summit counties. 
The average product of his establishment is sixteen to eighteen hundred 
gallons per week the year round. The clay in its natural condition is 
subjected to a pug-mill process with a little water, molded by hand, and 
burned with a regular heat for about two days. A glazing is produced 
by pouring over the articles before placing them in the kiln a fine clay 
reduced by water to the consistency of cream, and passing through the 
kiln, while burning, the fumes of common salt. The glazing consists of 
a silicate of sodium, formed by the chemical union of the soda fumes from 
the salt with the silicic acid of the clay, which can only be effected at a 
red heat. | 

A single deposit of bog ore was noted in Hancock county. It occurs 
on the land of Mr. Charles Van Horn, Jr., N. W. } section 7, in the town- 
ship of Amanda. It has been cut by a ditch ten inches below a peat of 
about ten inches. It covers ten acres, more or less. An impure bog ore, 
or an iron ochre, may be often met with along the north slope of the 
ridges which cross the northern portion of the county, and in some 
places a bog ore of average quality could probably be taken out. These 
ochres could be made useful in the manufacture of an umber-colored 
mineral paint. 

Wells and Springs.—W ells on the gravel ridges reach water from eight 
to twenty feet below the surface. In the Drift immediately adjoining 
the ridges they pass through hard-pan a depth of forty to eighty feet 
before obtaining water. Sometimes a shallow artesian well is met with 
along the north slope of the ridges, depending for a supply on the reser- 
voir of water in the gravel of the ridge, and confined by the overlapping 
of the hard pan upon the gravel of the ridge. When the well descends 
to the rock the water is apt to show mineral impurities, as at Findlay, 
where nearly every well is affected with a sulphurous taste. Many of 
these, however, are drilled from ten to fifty feet into the Niagara lime- 
stone underlying. At the same place an inflammable gas which escapes 
from such wells is utilized for purposes of illumination. The residence 
‘of Dr. Jacob Carr is thus lighted. 7 

The following extract from a letter from Dr. Carr, ‘dated February 4, 
1872, covers the various points of interest connected with his well: 


(3 * * * +s 


I have lighted my house during the last nine or ten years from an 
adjoining well, which at first was dug to the rock, seven feet from the surface of the 
ground, for the purpose of procuring water for house use. The gas comes through 
crevices in the rock, and spoils the water for kitchen use. Three such wells are on 
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my lot, which is fifty by two hundred feet. I have never been able to go down to the 
rock without encountering this gas, and have filled up a number of wells. The dis- 
tance to the rock two hundred feet south is fourteen feet; one hundred feet north, 
twelve feet; thence to the river, one-fourth mile north, the average depth to the rock 
is fourteen feet, but it is very undulating. South one-half mile limestone crops out 
through the surface, rising about twenty feet above the level of my lot. In 1865 a 
company leased the privilege of drilling on my lot. They drilled one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in limestone, when the augur got fast, and they gave up the enterprise. 
I now use gas from that well, the supply being more abundant than from those where 
no drilling was done. In drilling this well, at a depth of seventy-one feet from the 
surface of the rock the drill dropped six inches through a vein of water that kept the 
hole clear from drillings for three days efter, so that the sand-pump could not be 
sunk down without weights, and it brought up no chippings and sand during the 
three days after this vein of water was struck, the well being one hundred and thirty- 
five feet from the surface of the rock. 

“Gas has been struck in small quantities in various parts of the town, but unless 
they strike crevices there is not a sufficient supply to light a dwelling-house. 

‘The surface of the rock in other parts than where I live is more solid. On my 
lot it seems to be turned up edgewise, its surface being covered with a mixture of 
pebbles, sand, bowlders, and blue clay. Whenever you dig through this mixture gas 
is invariably found. There seems to be a prominence in the rock, and a cracking and 
breaking up of the mass, so that the gas is concentrated on my lot in much greater 
quantities than in any other part of the town as yet developed. One hundred and 
twenty-five feet east of my well another was dug eleven feet deep, from which, in ex- 
treme dry weather only, gas issues: in wet weather it is entirely cut off. The wells 
on my lot are the only ones not intermittent in their action. In digging the sewers 
through the main street, they being an average of eight feet from the surface, a vein 
of sulphureted hydrogen gas was developed which has an extremely offensive smell, 
like rotten eggs, and which becomes oppressive when a wind from the north blowing 
up the mouths of the sewers, which are almost always exposed, forces the gas into 
the streets, near the sidewalks, through the catch-basins. The wells that give sul- 
phureted water are all from the rock. There was a well dug thirteen feet deep to the 
rock, striking a crevice from which issues an inexhaustible supply of highly impreg- 
nated sulphur water. Itis on the west side of Main street, three hundred feet north 
and one hundred and sixty feet west of my well. A very small quantity, say a 
drachm, of sugar of lead in a bucketful of this water colors it an intense black. 
There is only one other well drilled in the rock. It is four hundred feet north and a 
thousand east of my well. It is forty feet in the rock: no gas or sulphur. There is 
a well dug on the fair ground, forty feet in the rock, one-half mile south and west of 
my well: no gas or sulphur. 

“The gas which I use was analyzed in 1865 by Prof. Chilton, of New York City, 
and pronounced by him to be light carbureted hydrogen, and to come from petro- 
leum. It smells like benzole or gasoline. It makes a very bright light. Near the 
burner, in the flame, are small explosions or scintillations, which, I suppose, are the 
particles of carbon burning.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WOOD COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND ARBA. 


Wood county is situated just south of the west end of Lake Erie, its 
area reaching within five miles of the lake shore. The Maumee River 
separates it from Lucas county. It is bounded north by Lucas county, 
east by Ottowa, Sandusky, and Seneca, south by Hancock, and west by 
Henry and Lucas. With the exception of the north-western corner, 
which is cut off by the Maumee River, its form is that of a rectangular 
parallelogram, with an area of about seventeen towns, or six hundred 
and twelve square miles. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River, which forms its north-western boundary, has but 
little effect on the drainage of the county. Beaver Creek, which enters 
it within the limits of the county, receives its waters from Putnam and 
Henry counties. With this exception, the Maumee receives no mention- 
able tributaries from Wood county. The Portage, with its tributaries 
from the south, forms the principal drainage system of the county. It 
has its source in springs from the Leipsic Ridge, in Putnam county. Its 
tributaries from the south also take their rise in other counties, and bear 
a similar relation to the Belmore and Leipsic ridges. The northern and 
central portions of the county, between the Portage and the Maumee, are 
poorly drained. In this area are several extensive tracts known as 
prairies, which, before artificial drainage was resorted to, were covered 
most of the year with standing water, and are clothed only with a growth 
of grasses and sedges. This area occupies the most elevated parts of the 
county. It is in the form of a plateau, or table-land, which extends 
nearly across the county from Farnham’s Station, in the south-western 
corner, to the Maumee and Western Reserve Road, in the north-east. 
The northern portion of this plateau is drained north-eastward through 
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Crane Creek and its branches and the Toussaint Creek, and the southern 
supplies some of the sources of the Portage. While this plateau has a 
general slope toward the north-east, there are occasional slopes in other 
and almost opposite directions, and in all parts it blends with the sur- 
rounding country by almost imperceptible descents. Its eastern border, 
however, descends uniformly, and somewhat abruptly, into the valley of 
_ the Portage in a south-easterly direction. This is noticeable in travel- 
ing from Portage village to Bowling Green, the latter place being per- 
haps fifty feet above the former, yet in a direction due north. The val- 
ley of the Portage has a very slow descent, and when the waters are 
swollen they inundate considerable land adjoining. This renders the 
streams generally of little use for water-power. Some of the best water- 
powers in the county are furnished by the smaller streams in the south- 
ern part of the county, where the fall is greater than in the main valley- 
At Grand Rapids the water-power afforded by the Maumee has been im- 
proved by the State, although the dam was originally constructed for 
deepening the water of the Maumee for the use of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. The Maumee is navigable to Perrysburg, between which place — 
and Toledo steamers make regular trips. Above Perrysburg it soon 
becomes rapid, flowing immediately on the Waterlime formation. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


In general, the whole county may properly be designated flat, and the 
soil a heavy clay. 'To this general statement must be made the usual ex- 
ceptions of the sandy alluvium along the water-courses, which, in Wood 
county, is unusually abundant; the black, prairie-like soil of those parts 
of the plateau already described, which are destitute of trees, and require 
artificial drainage to become arable, consisting of a large proportion of 
vegetable matter, and the sandy deposits which are scattered abundantly 
over the whole country. These last are not infrequently spread over ex- 
tensive areas of several thousand acres. They are, also, in the form of 
“sand ridges,” which intersect the county in different directions, and of 
isolated knolls. With the exception of those broad undulations caused 
by the underlying rock—which, however, in Wood county are not suffi- 
ciently manifest to change the character of the surface from that of a 
broad plain—and these sandy knolls and ridges, the county presents no: 
diversity of surface; and were it not for the dense forest with which the © 
most of it is still covered, it would be comparable to the vast prairies of 
the states further west. Indeed, it seems to differ from them in no re- 
spect except in the presence of an abundant forest. 

The river valleys are excavated in the Drift, although the Maumee 
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River has made occasional sections of the rock where local circumstances 
are favorable for rapid erosion. Its Drift banks are sometimes a mile 
separated, and bound it on either side with a height which sometimes 
reaches fifty or sixty feet. No succession of terraces, rising one above the 
other, is visible. There is sometimes an irregular descent from the gen- 
eral surface to the flood-plain, or even to the water-level; but these 
changes of descent are not constant, and are referable only to irregulari- 
ties in the rate of erosion, or changes in the current from one side of the 
valley to the other. They are generally altogether wanting, the Drift 
banks descending suddenly to the flood-plain. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie Wood county belong to the Devonian and 
Upper Silurian ages, and are named, in descending order: . 


Upper Corniferous limestone, 

Lower Corniferous limestone, eae PEE APR HAIER a NS Ut Deyonian. 
Oriskany sandstone, 

Waterlime (Low. Held.), 

Salina shale, SSMU RAN aed AS SERIA Sang Upper Silurian. 


Niagara limestone, 


The Magara limestone occupies two areas of superficial outcrop, separated 
by a belt of overlying Waterlime. The first is of an irregular shape, in 
the south-east corner of the county, and belongs to the great anticlinal 
area which runs southward from Lake Erie to Marion county. Its line 
of separation from the Waterlime area lying to the west enters the 
county in section 1, Freedom township, south of the Portage River; runs 
south in the most eastern tier of sections in that township to the town 
line, where it takes a south-westerly course to a point a mile west of 
Freeport, where it changes to south-easterly, leaving Montgomery town- 
ship in section 34. It then curves southward and westward, leaving 
Perry township, in section 80, in a north-westerly direction, which it 
holds as far north as section 33, Portage township. It then sweeps west- 
ward and southward again, leaving the county 8. W. 4 section 84, Henry 
township. The second area of Niagara is in the center of the county, 
-and underlies and probably gave origin to the fiat plateau on which the 
prairies are mostly situated. The south-western line of boundary of this 
area is not certainly known, owing to the prevalence of forest and of wet 
land in that part of the county. There are some reasons for believing it 
to run as far south as Jackson township, but it is not known further 
south than the north-eastern portion of Liberty township. Beginning at 
Portage village, where it lies between the river and the village, it runs 
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north-easterly to Scotch Ridge village, probably without receding more 
than a quarter of a mile from the bank of the river. It continues in 
about the same direction to section 23, Troy township, where it forms an 
acute angle, and returns nearly due west to section 22, in Webster town- 
ship, where it is diverted a little more southward to a point about two 
miles east of Tontogany. It here turns still more south to section 8, 
Liberty township, where it forms another acute angle, and runs to Port- 
age village. 

The most northern exposure of the first-described area of Niagara is on 
the county line, section 1, Freedom township. It is known as “Caler’s 
Ridge,” and has the characters of the Guelph. Itis a buff, vesicular stone, 
In beds usually of four to eight inches, or rougher and more massive in 

beds of a foot thick, nearly destitute of fossils, weathering a light buff, 
and crumbling sometimes like chalk. It holds a deposit of lake sand. 
The next point south within the county is in the southern part of sec- 
tion 1, Montgomery township, where the ridge it forms is also capped 
with sand. This sandy tract runs south-west, in the form of a soft, beach- 
like ridge, on which a road is located, into section 29. It is probably on 
the line of outcrop of Niagara. In the south-eastern part of the township 
of Montgomery there is considerable wet and prairie land which is.closely 
underlain by the Niagara. The rock may be seen in frequent outcrops 
in sections 25, 26, 35, and 36. This stony region extends also into San- 
dusky county, and is locally known as Stony Barter. In some places the 
Drift has been so washed away, leaving the bowlders, that piles of stones 
in the fields from which they have been gathered have the frequency and 
very much the appearance of hay-cocks in a harvest-field. The fence 
corners are also filled with them. About two-thirds of these loose pieces 
are fragments of Niagara, probably from the underlying rock not far 
away. The remainder are bowlders of northern origin. They are all 
rounded and water-worn. In Perry township the Niagara forms a ridge 
ov the land of John Norris and of Justus Stearns, in S. W. + section 14. 
It may also be seen in sections 25 and 24. On Judge Ash’s land it is 
opened for macadamizing roads, and shows the features and fossils of the 
Guelph phase. 

In Bloom township there are several hundreds of acres of land in which 
the Niagara is either quite bare or the soil is so thin that no attempt is 
made to plow it. Mr. John Frank owns such a stony tract in S. H. + sec- 
tion 31. East and north from this place, along the north side of the 
Belmore Ridge, the Niagara may frequently be seen. Large fragments 
are gathered from the fields, and piled, with northern bowlders, in the 
streets. Different individuals burn lime from these loose pieces. On 
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the N. W. 4 section 19, at the “Rocky Ford,” the Niagara appears in the 
Middle Branch of the Portage. It is of a dark drab or dirty gray color, 
in thick, crystalline beds, showing a roughened, water-worn surface. It 
is pitted with innumerable dish-shaped depressions, or “thimble-holes,” 
apparently excavated by sand agitated by water. Bare surface rock is 
exposed on N. W. 4 section 16, land of David Wyrick, Thomas McCuen, 
and of Solomon Smith; also N. W. 4 section 7, in the form of a ridge, 
and in the creek, land of Joshua Yeaman ; also 8. W. } section 23, land 
of George and Samuel Schlotterbeck, of Peter Zigler, and David Hays. 
This rocky patch extends westward three or four miles, visible especially 
along the north side of the ridge. On the N. W. section 5 is a Niagara 
ridge, partly owned by George Gorton and John Low. On the southern 
part of the same section it is exposed on the land of Mr. Stackhouse and 
of Reason Whittaker. Near Bloom Center, on sections 15 and 22, it out- 
crops on land of Rheinhardt and Alfred Simons, of Marvel Dennison, 
and of James Frey. It also is exposed on land of Robert McKay, S. W. 
+ section 7. It also occurs bare over several acres in section 6. At 
Shiloh village (section 4) there is a considerable deposit of sand, evenly. 
spread over many acres. 

The exposures of the second area of Niagara, which occupies the plateau 
in the center of the county, are of a similar character to those already 
enumerated of the area in the south-eastern part of the county, but are 
generally less denuded of the Drift, and more extensively covered or ac- 
companied by lake sand. 

In Liberty township it appears in outcrop in the vicinity of Portage, 
and in N. H.4 section 1, where it was encountered at a short depth below 
the surface in ditching by the side of the road. It is here a firm, thick- 
bedded, crystalline, gray rock, which can be obtained in large blocks. 
Through sections 12, 11, 10, and 9 its strike is indicated by the rapidly 
rising ascent from the valley of the Portage north-westward, although 
there is no known outcrop of the rock. This elevation is more or less 
constantly surmounted by a sandy deposit, which also is said to extend 
some miles further south into Milton township. It runs also, with in- 
terruptions, along the left bank of the Portage north-westward to Scotch 
Ridge, where there is one of the most remarkable deposits of beach sand. 

‘In Plain township the Niagara is laid bare in 8. HE. 4 section 25 by 
ditching along the road; dip, south-east. On sections 1 and 2, east of 
Tontogany, are sudden ridges of Niagara limestone, that on the former 
holding a deposit of sand. That on section 2 is on the farm of Jerome 
and Silas Thomas; that on section 1 is opened and burned for lime by 
Clarendon Nye, the product being about three thousand bushels per year. 
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In the township of Middleton there is a low ridge of Niagara on sec- 
tion 82. Its northern end is on Mr. John Davis’s land, and holds no 
sand; its southern is on the land of Mr. O. B. Brown. South of Mr. 
Brown’s farm, in section 5, there are several acres covered with about 
two feet of sand. A few stone have been obtained also in the 8. W.4 
section 24. 

In Webster township the Niagara limestone is laid bare on N. HE. + sec- 
tion 12, land of Robert Stewart. On Mr. Stewart’s farm there is a re- 
markable knoll of lake sand, which rises suddenly from a generally flat 
country to the height of about thirty feet, sinking away again toward 
the north-east within a quarter of a mile. Toward the south-west more 
or less sand is met with for several miles, but spread evenly over a flat 
surface, the knoll itself falling away almost as quickly in that direction 
as toward the north-east. This area of exposed Niagara extends across 
the McCutchenville pike into section 7. Water-worn fragments on the 
surface contain species of Pentamerus and Atrypa, and broken stems and 
—calyces of crinoids. A mile and a half further north-east, on sections 31 
and 32, the surface is closely underlain by the Niagara. It shows occa- 
sionally above the surface, but not in bluffs or sudden ridges. The land 
is generally tillable, and only poor by reason of numerous bowlders and 
limestone fragments. Some portions of the farm of Orrin Burgess are 
remarkably stony. 

In Troy township there is considerable surface exposure of the Niagara 
in sections 27, 28, 33 and 34, making very rough and stony ground. 

In Center township Sylvester Abbot’s farm of two hundred acres, in 
S. W. 4 section 82, is closely underlain by the Niagara. In some places 
plowing is prevented by the underlying rock. Much of the surface is 
sandy. In the same section this description may be applied to portions 
of the farms of Henry Sundy and George Klophenstein. On the S. W. 
4 section 29 Peter Van Htt burns lime from the Niagara. This kiln has 
been in operation more than fifteen years, more than half that time on 
surface fragments. ‘The quarry now opened supplies stone for this kiln 
and for foundations. It is ight buff and vesicular, with some purplish 
spots. The surface is bestrewn with bowlders of northern origin. On 
the 8. E. ¢ section 30 Peter Klophenstein also burns lime from surface 
fragments. His quarry supplies stone for walls and bridge abutments. 
Bowlders are very common here also. The Niagara is also exposed in 
the street just south of Bowling Green. This village is situated on a 
rolling and bluffy patch of sand, which is spread over many acres ad- 
joining, the soil being so sandy as to be injured for farming. The sand 
is soft, and impedes the traveler. Wells are said to strike the rock in a 
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few feet. At a point one mile east the well of Mr. Lawrence Sader, sit- 
uated at his brick and tile establishment, met the Niagara after passing ) 
through fourteen feet of brown and blue clay. | 

In Portage township the Niagara may be seen in section 6, on Mr. 
Fuet’s land, and at Portage, N. W. 4 section 7. At the latter place it is 
slightly quarried near the public school-house. A well dug at Portage, 
on Mr. Louis Dinest’s land, happened to strike a crevice in the rock two 
feet in width. The overlying Drift was eighteen inches. This crevice, 
upon removing the Drift, furnished water at the depth of six and a half 
feet from the surface. 

The Salina.—On the eastern slope of the Niagara anticlinal, in Ottawa 
and Sandusky counties, the Salina is met with, but in a very reduced 
condition. It is represented by a green shale, which is not more than a 
foot in thickness, and is altogether wanting south of Sandusky county. 
In the north-eastern part of Ottawa county it has a thickness of at least 
thirty feet, and contains the white gypsum exported from Sandusky. In 
Wood county the junction of the Niagara and Waterlime has not been 
observed, and nothing is known concerning the existence of the Salina 
west of the Niagara anticlinal. . 

The Waterlume in Wood county has the three lithological phases de- 
scribed in giving the geology of Ottawa county. 

ist. It is a coarse, brecciated limestone, without distinct bedding or 
stratification; often massive; sometimes vesiculated, even cavernous; of 
a dull gray or drab-gray color, and almost destitute of fossils. In this 
condition of the Waterlime there are small, irregular patches of fine, 
hard, and close-grained rock, with thin laminations of alternating light 
and dark drab, running in wavy lines sometimes quite perpendicularly, 
but often at angles constantly changing. Such rock is heterogeneously 
mingled with loose-grained, vesicular rock, of a lighter color, which, by 
crumbling under the influence of the weather, gives the whole mass a 
cavernous appearance. 

2d. It is a coarse but even-grained, thick-bedded, and magnesian lime- 
stone, of a dirty buff color, soft and easily wrought; a very useful stone 
for building where it can be found in sufficient quantities. 

3d. It appears very frequently as a thin-bedded, drab, close-grained 
limestone, the layers of which are uniformly separated by bituminous 
films. This character of the Waterlime is subject to sudden and inex- 
plicable changes of dip. The beds, which are usually about three inches 
thick, are sometimes not more than half an inch. It most frequently 
shows the characteristic fossil Leperditia alta, although it has also been 
found in No.1. No.2 has as yet afforded no fossils, so far as known. 
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Owing to the abundance of the Drift deposits and the monotony of topo- 
graphical features in Wood county, there is no opportunity afforded for 
ascertaining the stratigraphical relations of these three phases of the 
Waterlime; yet it is certain that phases Nos. 1 and 2 disappear from the 
formation toward the south, and phase No. 3 is more largely developed, 
and seems to acquire more bituminous matter, becoming a thin-bedded 
but tough slate. Its characteristic outcrop in Wyandot county has re- 
ceived the name of the Tymochtee slate. Phase No. 1 is believed to occur 
at different but not constant horizons in the formation, but seems to pre- 
vail especially in the upper portions. Phase No. 2 has been seen in 
Wood county only in such positions as would place it in the lowest por- 
tion of the Waterlime.* 

The Maumee River lies almost constantly on the Waterlime from the 
west line of the county to Perrysburg. It traverses, however, in that 
distance, the Oriskany sandstone three times. Throughout this distance 
the Waterlime shows the lithological characters of phases No. 1 and No. 3, 
those of the latter being far more frequent than the former. No. 1 was 
noticed especially at a point about half a mile above Miltonville. At a 
point a mile below Miltonville the following section was taken: 


SECTION OF THE WATERLIME, RIGHT BANK OF THE MAUMEE, NEAR MILTONVILIE, 
Woop County, FROM ABOVE. 


No. 1. Slaty beds, but so tortuous as not to separate ; almost ap- 
pearing massive, with irregular cavities, which are 
often lined with calcite crystals, and also sometimes 
contain ‘tarry oil,’ or asphaltum; dark drab, or 


DIO OS Ga kere Kew var ese ta Wee Cena maa cae eimai s dusky IQ) aah, 
“ 9. Thin, but mostly even beds of two to four inches ; wey 
hard and close-grained ; sometimes tortuous ............% outs 


‘* 3. One bed; close-grained; crystalline and very hard; a 
bluish-gray, variegated with drab and blue; silicious, 


APO CATIMO Mc SRAM POL e ee MMe le UN Te bak WS Ss thal, 
‘‘ 4, An irregular exposure of beds like those of No. 1, which 
also occupy the bed of the river, exposed.................. BBR 
Total exposure UREN Canis Vn aaieattA eles uit A a Wa ual GIR eel tg, 


The bituminous appearance of the rock for a mile both above and 
below Miltonville is so conspicuous, in the form of gummy asphaltum 
contained in the numerous cavities, and not infrequently staining and 
making fetid the rock itself, as to induce considerable expense in drill- 
ing for petroleum. One well, which descended about eight hundred feet, 


* See, however, the section at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, where the top of the 
Waterlime contains similar beds; also quarry No. 3, at Tiffin, in Seneca county. 
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obtained a small flow of oil at about two hundred and seventy feet, 
though not enough to pay for working. This was said to rise from a 
“white sandstone,” the rock both above and below being a “ brown lime- 
stone,’ without showing much variation. About two miles above 
Perrysburg the layers are from two to eight inches in thickness, of an 
even grain and drab color, and are quarried from the river, adjoining Mr. 
Shawler’s land. Mr. Michael Hayes owns a quarry a little below Mr. 
Shawler’s, in similar beds, and another about a mile above Perrysburg. 
About a mile above Mr. Shawler’s, Mr. Joseph Barnes has taken stone 
from the bank of the Maumee for the construction of his residence. It 
is a close-grained, blue-drab, crystalline stone, and in the structure 
makes a very fine appearance. About three miles east of Perrysburg the 
brecciated Waterlime appears at the surface over an area of several sec- 
tions, causing a very rough and untillable tract, occupying several hun- 
dred acres. Beginning at the N. W. 4 section 2, Perrysburg township, it 
spreads irregularly over sections 2, 3, 10, 11, and 15, reaching as far south 
as sections 21 and 22, where it was formerly burned into lime on the land 
of Henry Spilker. Throughout this area it has been more or less worked 
by different persons for quicklime, of which it makes a superior quality. 
At George McMulligan’s quarry, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road (section 10), the beds are opened to the depth of about fourteen 
feet. The brecciated structure occupies the uppermost two feet. Below 
it about twelve feet of rather even-bedded, drab courses are seen, having 
a thickness of two to six inches. These beds are the source of most of 
the stone burned by Mr. McMulligan, who ships over ten thousand bar- 
rels of lime per year. At this place bowlders are numerous, — 

In Lake township the Waterlime appears in 8. W.4section 33. A ridge 
here crosses the road east and west. Matlock’s mill, N. W.+4 section 22, 
stands on alow ridge. Another ridge occurs in 8. H. 4 section 28. 

In Troy township the Waterlime was observed in the following places: 

Section 5. The Empire House, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road, stands on the summit of a prominent ridgeof Waterlime. The stone 
is rough, massive, and of a dark color. This ridge may be traced alniost 
without interruption north-east across the northern portion of section 4. 
The road encounters the rock again on the N. W. } section 10. Between 
sections 8 and 9 the road passes over a low ridge of Waterlime. In this_ 
township Mr. Briggs, of the Geological Survey of 1838, reports outcrops 
of rock on sections 11, 12, 25, and 14, on the authority of the county sur- 
veyor. They are believed to be of the Waterlime, although they were 
not seen in 1871. On Mr. Fred. Whitker’s land, 8S. W. 4 section 36, large 
blocks of dark drab Waterlime are obtained from the surface of a low 
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ridge. The internal structure shows a wavy and curling lamination, or 
variegations of dark and light drab. The texture, however, is usually 
not close. Such stone would be useful for ornamental work, owing to the 
thickness of the blocks, the ease of cutting, and the beauty of the sur- 
face. It would also probably resist sufficient pressure to warrant its use 
in large structures, though it should be first carefully tested. There is 
abundant exposure of this phase of the Waterlime in the bed of the 
Portage, about a mile south of Mr. Whitker’s. 

In Freedom township the Portage and its branches often disclose the 
Waterlime. In section 2 and N. W. 4 section 12 the thick, soft beds of 
phase No. 2 are uncovered by the current of the river, showing remark- 
able glacial grooves. ‘The same or similar beds are occasionally met 
with in ascending the Middle Branch of the Portage as far as New 
Rochester, where they have been used in the abutments of the highway 
bridge. These were quarried near the bridge, in blocks twelve to sixteen 
inches thick, and are mingled in the bridge with stone belonging to 
phase No. 3. It is again quarried, S. H. $ section 30, on the land of Sid- 
ney Calkins. It here affords large, even-grained blocks of eighteen to 
twenty-four inches thick. In sections 16, 17, 19, and 20 are very exten- 
sive deposits of lake sand, on ridges of Waterlime. These sometimes 
show the brecciated condition, but are also sometimes even-bedded. Mr. 
William Fish has a quarry in regularly laminated beds-on section 20, 
at the base of a bluff of brecciated rock. The rock, however, of these 
ridges is usually hid by sand, which rises in some places to the height 
of forty feet. At Pemberville (N. H. 4 section 10) the bed of the river is 
specially rocky. Not only are there detached masses of coarse, brecciated 
Waterlime, some as large as five feet by six feet by eight feet, covered 
with black lichen, lodged along the banks, but the bed of the river shows 
the various lithological features and changes of dip through which the 
rock is liable to pass in short intervals. A peculiarity of the Waterlime 
to become suddenly concretionary or massive is strikingly illustrated 
near Pemberville. In the midst of even and fine-grained: beds are seen 
a number of rough and massive patches which swell above the surround- 
ing surface. They are sometimes but two or three feet across, and may 
be ten or even thirty. The same peculiarity was observed in Ottawa 
county, and is believed to illustrate the manner of occurrence of the 
brecciated condition, or phase No.1, of the Waterlime. There is a heavy 
sand deposit on a Waterlime ridge, N. W.4 section 33, land owned by 
Thomas §. Carman, known generally as the “Clay Farm.” 

In Portage township the bed of the river, N. W. 4 section 7, exhibits 
very much the same kind of exposure as at Pemberville, and the strati- 
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eraphical horizon must be nearly or quite the same. At this place it 
can also be profitably worked for a building stone when the settlement 
of the county shall have progressed so far as to demand a cut-stone of 
such quality. At the present time it is used somewhat for foundations ; 
but the abundance of stone generally throughout the county retards the 
special development of superior qualities. The following section was 
taken at this place, a portion of it being from the N.H. 4 section 12, 
Liberty township : 


DoWNWARD SECTION OF THE WATERLIME AT PoRTAGE, Woop County. 


No. 1. Soft, drab, somewhat vesicular, weathermeg a buff color; 
beds, six to sixteen inches; texture generally homoge- 
neous, similar to the magnesian and harsh, thick beds 
oljtheiower, Cormitenrouspess te eee en eer eee 2 ft. 4 in. 

‘““ 2 Harder, crystalline, with a darker color, showing some 
bituminous films, which, on fracture, appear as black, 
horizontal streaks. In this member there is a tendency 
to an oOlitic structure, seen sometimes in patches, or 
in beds horizontally continuous, with a thickness of a 
quarter of an inch to three inches; beds three to eight 
NICD CS ete el RR NO TE TU RO ae a ee mM 


otal Exposed ees. won selena seca cane cere ne eae ree ts A ee 


This section is displayed on the land of William Sargent. The dip is 
toward the south and south-east. At the crossing of the road between 
the two townships it is ten to fifteen degrees south-east. The land rises 
toward the north and north west, caused by the appearance of the 
Niagara. Hast of the bridge about forty rods,'thin and slaty beds are 
seen in the river, some of which are so bituminous as to burn like coal. 
Twenty rods further down, on land of Mrs. J. L. Roland, the rock appears 
hard, crystalline, dark drab, almost brecciated, yet in regular beds of 
sixteen to twenty inches; dip, south-west. This prebably overlies the 
layers of the foregoing section, since, the dip continuing the same, the 
soft, magnesian, drab beds (No. 1 of the section) appear with a thickness 
of fourteen to twenty inches, affording opportunities for a profitable 
quarry. 

Near Mill Grove, in Perry township, the Waterlime in loose pieces 
has been burned for quicklime on the farm of Winfield DeWitt. It also 
appears in regular beds of two to four inches in the Hast Branch of the 
Portage, at the village, and again in the McCutchenville road, N. H.4 
section 9, in similar layers; also further south, in the same section, in 
thick beds. In the 8. W.+4 section 17, Mr. Daniel Pelton obtains good 
flagging stone from the Waterlime, one to three inches in thickness. On 
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the N. H. 4 section 19, land of Henry Baker, it appears in thick beds of 
an even texture, somewhat used formerly in Fostoria for building. This 
may be the equivalent of the stone quarried at New Rochester and at 
Pemberville, belonging to phase No. 2 of the Waterlime, as already de- 
scribed, although the opportunities for examination were not sufficient 
to determine certainly. 

In Middleton township, N. E. } fractional section 16, the “ Belleville 
Ridge” rises, including the sand with which it is surmounted, to a height 
of about forty feet. The surface of the sand has a rolling outline, and a 
thickness on the summit of at least six feet. The ridge is a mile long 
‘north and south, and half a mile in width east and west. Round the 
base, espscially toward the south, there is considerable rocky surface, and 
bowlders are very numerous. Loose fragments are burned for lime by 
Andrew Jennison. 

In Liberty township the Waterlime appears in a low ridge, N. W. 4 
section 32, owned by Mr. John Edgar and Isaac Rusch. On 8. W. 4 section 
24 it lies in thick beds of eighteen to twenty-four inches; irregular, porous, 
dark drab, opened in a ditch by the roadside. Thinner but more compact 
and even beds have been cut in the same way in N. EH. + section 25. 

In Henry township it is exposed and slightly quarried in thin layers 
on §. E.4 section 10. It closely underlies considerable land owned by 
Jacob Nier, William Hammond, and Michael Anverter. The “Callahan 
Ridge,” S. W. $ section 9, and the “Howard Ridge,” S. W. 4 section 21, 
are both of the Waterlime. It is rough and cavernous. The latter is 
quarried by William Norris. 

The Oriskany Sandstone—At Grand Rapids, on the Maumee, near the 
western border of the county, the base of the Lower Corniferous is ex- 
posed. What can here be seen is a buff, arenaceous limestone, in thick 
beds of six to thirty-six inches, having a thickness of ten to twelve feet. 
This holds the place of the Oriskany sandstone in states further east, and 
may be the equivalent of that formation. Yet the identification is not 
free from doubt. The section here seen is as follows, from above : 


No. 1. Sandstone, or arenaceous limestone, of a gray or lead color, 
varying to cream color and white; in thick beds, with- 


out visible fossils; texture uniform ................. sc0c08 ceeees 10 to 12 ft. 
‘* 2. Fossiliferous, porous, harsh, arenaceous limestone, of a 

ligexe! Golkoih, Siren AGA mavE? |OUM teasndceua asbaUaaaD ance ede ionce da ae onaaee Mos 
‘““ 3. Waterlime; hard and flinty; beds thin and lenticular, or 

massive, of a bluish-drab color; exposed.......... ..e.eeceres A Oa 


No. 1 is exposed furthest up the river, the dam being built on it. It is 
said also to have produced rapids in the river some distance above the 
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site of the dam, but it is now hid by deep water. At the dam, and in 
the recent excavation for the enlargement of the mill-race, half a mile 
below, this stone is opened, and found to produce even-grained blocks 
and pieces of irregular shape, but which with care could be obtained of 
~ almost any desired dimensions. It is seen in the bed of the river for 
the distance of half a mile below the dam. It is not easily separable 
from No. 2, into which it graduates. 

The fossils found in No. 2 are in a very fragmentary condition. There 
are numerous pieces of crinoidal stems, and traces of a bivalve, appar- 
ently a Spirifer. A fractured trilobite was also seen. .The workmen re- 
port finding “turtles’-backs” as large as a man’s hand, which may be 
Macropetalichthys. 

The junction of No. 2 with No. 3 is jagged with lignilitic prominences,. 
or suture-shaped roughness. The lignilitic crystals are often two inches 
long, and covered with black films, while in the depressions an arena- 
ceous limestone is deposited. Sometimes in quarrying, these suture- 
joints are so firm as to tear up the first layer of No. 3 rather than sepa- 
rate. . 

No 3swells gently upward, bringing itself into contact with the cur- 
rent of the river for a distance of half a mile below the “Purdy Mills.” 
It first shows a dip west, but changes to east, so as to permit the return 
of the sandstone (No. 1) at the mouth of the Beaver Creek, a mile below 
the village of Grand Rapids. 

About four miles still further down the river, opposite the village of 
Otsego, the Oriskany is again intersected by the Maumee. It is seen 
here in beds of eight to twenty-eight inches. The grains are fine and 
_ white, although there are some places which show an apparent quartz- 
itic structure, the silica grains being apparently crystallized into a solid 
mass, losing their forms, while some of it 1s more properly an arenaceous, 
magnesian limestone. Within, this stone is of a lght-blue color, or 
gray, with spots of blue. The blue sometimes prevails near the junction 
of the beds; indeed, the bedding-planes are very often separated. by a 
very blue or purple lamination, which is also sandy. These laminations, 
which are sometimes an inch thick, are so split not infrequently as to 
include lenticular patches of lighter rock like the mass of the thicker 
beds. The whole weathers a buff or almost white. The following sec- 
tion was taken at this place, in descending order: 


No. 1. Limestone; close-grained; crystalline, light drab, or dark 
drab, and porous; in one bed. The dark and porous 
parts have the forms of inverted kettles, and show traces 
OL LOSSIIS ecu wide eae colsaecessnateseen ceosieacinieene seinen cise onelmene 2rtte 
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No. 2. The same, except the dark and porous parts are less defi- 

NILE R MPO RMP MINT OME NDC inva teedans rbueaee verona catics sealsnaneracsens Bits 6) shot, 

Limestone; irregular; rather soft, drab, streaked with tor- 

tuous bituminous films; sometimes fine-grained and 

hard; when quarried, comes out in blocks a foot thick ; 
HedsierohitetoOut we lyeninG Mein c.cusjasevanssiesecersesiccescsveises 3 

‘““ 4, Sandstone; banded with blue, gray, and black streaks, 
owing to changes in sedimentation; in three beds......... 1 

5. Limestone; even; drab, with bands of light and dark; 
bedsktounmtorsixeiaches tess. cscs: PACER Eanes CMe CASE 2 

‘“* 6. Irregular; hard and close-grained; crystalline; of a light 

drab, or yellowish-drab color; surface inverted kettle- 


eo 
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‘ 7. Irregular; dark drab or brown; slightly fossiliferous; 
ATEMACCOUSMAVERI CULAR EO Ny), anew aneciiteslscinnts waeeeoece cess suees ees ease 


‘* §. Sandstone; in one bed; firm; grains white, rounded, and 
distinct. This bed contains occasional small masses or 
pebbles of silicious rock, much larger than the ordinary 
grains, due either to the chemical confluence of smaller 
grains or to the existence of pebbles of that size in the 
materials which at first formed the rock. So far as ob- 
served, they do not show the rounded condition seen in 
theverainerombhe CeMeralaMmAassais ssecssscasslendecccectsseces ee By FTG 

“ 9. Sandstone; light blue or lead color; its fine grains de- 
posited in irregular, lenticular beds, and separated by 
divisional planes in all diréctions. This is below the 
falls caused by the last (No. 8), and the water runs strag- 
gling over it. Thickness unknown. Exposed.............. ees 
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The principal bed of the Oriskany here is No. 8, which is so persistent 
as to run continuously across the river bed, causing, in a low stage of 
water, a marked change in the river landscape. The unequal erosion of 
the current on the. materials composing this member of the section re- 
veals the effect of currents of water operating in the act of deposition. 
There are distinct lines of bedding, or oblique stratification, seen cross- 
ing the main bed, the water having removed the softer parts, the whole 
being rounded grains of sand. The following sketch will illustrate this 
arrangement of the sand grains. It recalls very forcibly the oblique 
stratification seen in the sand and gravel of the Drift of the present 
day. | 
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SEDIMENTATION OF THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


The section exposed at the quarry of the Delphos Stone and Stave 
Company, half a mile south of Charloe, in Paulding county, is as follows, 
in descending order. It covers the lower part of the Oriskany phase, 
embracing also the top of the Waterlime: 


No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rap- 
ids, in Wood county; hard; suture-jointed upon No. 2; 
sawn off for flagging; seen only ........... AUS A 6 in. 
Even-grained, magnesian limestone of a buff color; con- 
taining nodules oi chert; sawn into handsome building 
blocksandvexpontedulanceliy sane eten eee sae ene See ae ATT 
¢ 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian, with some cavities, which 


66 


bo 


contain orange-colored calcite..................00+ + eM esa rates hy LOS 
‘“ 4. Rough; blue drab; close-grained, heavy, and hard, or 

brecciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed 

OMaAtleast wy ates DN GAGHee er whe ola eee tush ley ciate Seon 


No. 1 of this section is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone seen 
at other places embraced within the Lower Corniferous; Nos. 3 and 4 
are the uppermost members\of the Waterlime. ~ 

On the eastern slope of the Niagara, at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, 
the sandy beds supposed to represent the Oriskany of New York are em- 
braced within the Waterlime, about six feet of that formation overlying 
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them. At Grand Rapids, in Wood county, only a foot of a fossiliferous | 
limestone, referable to the Lower Corniferous, intervenes between the 
Oriskany and the Waterlime; while at Charloe, in Paulding county, 
that intervening bed has increased to four feet, showing a vertical 
change of ten feet in passing westward a distance of about cighty-five 
miles. | 

The Lower Oorniferous underlies the western portions of Weston and 
Milton townships. The only outcrop which is known to occur south of 
Grand Rapids is at the quarry of Mr. Luther Pue, 8S. W. 4 section 6, 
Milton township. The following section was here taken, and is believed 
to show the junction between the Upper and Lower Corniferous: 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous beds of one to two inches; shattered and water- 
washed; very slight exposure. This is thrown out in quar- 
rying. An Orihis can here be distinguished, two or three 
corals, and a Brachiopod, like a long-beaked, small Pentamerus, 
with fragments of numerous other. fossils .............. UMass IL ity 

“‘ 2. Harsh,magnesian limestone, without fossils; apparently in thick 
beds, having much the outward aspect of a sandstone; some 
flags of two inches thick have been taken out; exposed....... 3 
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The Drift in Wood county shows the usual characters of a glacial 
hard pan. The upper six or eight feet are of a light brown color. The 
remainder is known as “blue clay.” The whole contains, disseminated 
through the mass irregularly, more or less sand, pebble-stones, and bow!l- 
ders. The average thickness of the whole would be not far from seventy- 
five feet. lt shows locally, but very rarely, an indistinct assortment, 
or at least an arrangement of its materials in tortuous bands, as if the 
mass itself had been compressed or folded, or had been denuded and 
again covered with the same materials. There is also more or less super- 
ficial lamination of the upper part seen in the banks of the Maumee 
near its mouth. These strata, which contain, so far as seen, nothing 
coarser than fine sand, and usually consist largely of clay, seem to be 
confined to the larger water-courses. They are by no means constant. 
On the contrary, the banks even of the Maumee generally contain nothing 
but the typical hard-pan, or glacial clay, which rises to the surface and 
forms the soil. These laminations below pass into coarser materials, 
containing, with a gradual loss of their distinct arrangement into layers, 
gravel and bowlders. The beds, although not infrequently oblique and 
wavy, are usually nearly horizontal. They become more oblique near 
their junction with the unstratified Drift, into which they merge and 
become lost. They are believed to be due to the action of water from 
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the glacier on the unmodified Drift along its foot when in the act of 
retiring. They, however, may be attributed to the action of the water 
_ of the Maumee, instead, upon the glacial Drift at the time of its deposi- 

' tion by the glacier. Its action, however, would be more likely to be 
seen throughout the whole thickness of the Drift, and would not be over- 
lapped by the hard-pan deposits as these laminations are seen to be near 
their junction with the glacial clay. 

The surface of the Drift in various parts of the county has suffered 
considerable denudation since the retirement of the glacier. The waters 
of Lake Hrie formerly covered the whole county, rising about 180 feet 
above their present level. Their prevalence at that height is indicated 
by the following phenomena: 

ist. The rock is laid bare in a great many places, and is wrought 
into fantastic shapes, similar to the surface of rock now undergoing the 
constant beating of the waves. Such water-worn rock is seen nowhere 
in north-western Ohio except along the present lake shore, and at vari- 
ous heights above it up to about 180 feet. 

2d. In the vicinity of these rocky outcrops, known as ‘limestone 
ridges” in the Black Swamp, there are great numbers of bowlders of all 
sizes, and usually of metamorphic rocks. They are thought to be the 
remains of the hard-pan which at first covered uniformly the underly- 
ing rock, the clay and sand having been washed out by the waves. They 
usually lie immediately on the bare rock, and are most abundant round 
the bases of the ridges. They are water-worn and rounded. 

3d. Deposits of fine sand, similar to the subaqueous bars and 
beaches now forming about the shores of Lake Erie, are scattered over 
the whole county, and seem to occupy all heights up to about 180 feet 
above the Lake. They are seen on the elevated portions, that is, on 
those portions which rise somewhat suddenly above the surrounding 
level. Thus they follow, and almost mark out, the eastern border of 
the Niagara area in the center of the county. These sandy deposits are 
not only in the form of isolated knolls, having nuclei of the persistent 
breccia of the Waterlime formation, but are sometimes so continuous 
and regular as to have the name of ridges. Such ridges are met with 
in all parts of the county, running in all directions; and sometimes 
roads have been located on them. The continuous ridge which passes 
through the townships of Bloom and Perry, in.the south-eastern part of 
the county, is not one of lacustrine origin, but is believed to be of the 
same nature as those long gravel ridges seen at higher altitudes in 
north-western Ohio haying the nature of terminal glacial moraines. 
Yet it must have been submerged by the waters of the Lake in some 
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parts of its course, as in Wood county, and its original height and pecu- 
liar character greatly modified, or perhaps destroyed, by the action of the 
lake waters. It is noticeable in the cases of isolated knolls, that the 
sand prevails most on the southerly or south-westerly side of the lime- 
stone ridge, as if the resultant action of the waters was in that direction. 
The limestone uniformly has most exposure on the north or north- 
eastern sides. 

At a point two miles below Otsego the right bank of the Maumee is 
fifty feet above the summer stage of the river, consisting entirely of hard- 
pan. No stratification can be seen. The materials are perhaps a little 
finer and more sandy at the bottom. At another point, about a mile 
below Perrysburg, the same bank is forty-eight feet. Its contents, ex- 
posed by the entrance of a ravine, are seen to consist of hard-pan from 
the top to the bottom. Near the base of the exposure the materials are 
finer, but contain occasional stones. The whole acts under the hammer, 
especially in a moist state, like putty. Mr. Briggs, of the Survey of 
1838, reports a laminated condition of the upper portion of the Drift ex- 
posed along the excavation for the canal near Perrysburg, on the left 
bank of the Maumee. The layers were of fine sand and clay, alternating 
in thin, nearly or quite horizontal, laminations, like those already de- 
scribed at Toledo. 

The material resources of the county consist first in the soil, which is 
destined to make Wood county one of the first in agricultural wealth 
and importance in the north-western part of the State. Its favorable 
location for reaching market at Toledo, and for obtaining an outlet for 
its products by lake transportation east, will make it a favorite resort 
for.enterprising farmers, while its nearness to the Lake will enable them 
to command the best prices for their farm products. The full develop- 
ment of these resources can only be brought about by carrying to com- 
pletion the plan of artificial drainage that has been wisely adopted, and 
by the construction of railroads to facilitate communication and trans- 
portation. At the present time the public roads are not in good condi- 
tion, and there is a lack of railroads. While gravel is not common in 
the county for roads, there is abundance of stone, which can easily be 
rendered of great service in macadamizing the public roads. 

Next to the wealth which lies buried in an undeveloped and undrained 
soil, may perhaps be mentioned the heavy forest with which the largest 
portion of the county is yet covered. Various species of oak, hickory, 
maple, ash, elm, with some cottonwood, sycamore, black walnut, chest- 
nut, and beech, make up the principz! forest trees. The chestnut was 
seen only at one point. Large fruiting trees of that kind occur near 
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Freeport, in Montgomery township (sections 15 and 11), growing in a 
sandy soil. | 

The county is well supplied with stone of good quality for building 
and for lime. One of the most valuable varieties of stone for building ~ 
purposes seen in the county is the thick but soft drab beds of the Water- 
lime, constituting what has been described as phase No. 2 of that forma- 
tion. Opportunities for working it are afforded at a number of places, 
which have been enumerated in the description of that formation. When 
the facilities for transportation are improved, and the exigencies of de- 
velopment demand a useful or ornamental cut-stone, this part of the Wa- 
terlime in Wood county will prove of great value. The Oriskany sand- 
stone quarried at Grand Rapids is exported largely to neighboring coun- 
ties. It is extensively if not exclusively used in the locks and aqueducts 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal as far south as the city of Defiance. Blocks 
of almost any required size can be obtained, which may be wrought into 
ornamental forms. It answers for all purposes, except for flagging stone, 
as well as the Waverly sandstone. The Niagara is not very much quar- 
ried at any point within the county. Wherever it is used it is for lime- 
burning. It seems not to afford a building stone of superior quality, 
although it supplies the local demand in many places for foundations 
and common walls. 

The clays of Wood county are well suited for the manufacture of brick. 
The surface of the Drift is usually so free from limestone fragments, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the ‘limestone ridges,” that it can be profitably 
employed for this purpose. The location of brick-yards on the river 
bottoms will generally prove less successful than those on the surface of 
the Drift. The ice which lodges on the flood-plains in spring-time holds 
numerous fragments brought down from the rapids caused by the Water- 
lime formation. These are dropped upon the flood-plain, and when the 
brick burned from the materials of the river bottoms are exposed to the 
weather, the lime slacks, so as to destroy them for use in buildings. The 
greatest difficulty met with in the use of the surface Drift at points 
cemoved from the river valleys will be the lack of sand. This can be 
supplied, however, from the sand ridges and knolls so common in the 
county. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PUTNAM COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Putnam county is bounded north by Defiance and Henry, east by 
Hancock, south by Allen, and west by Van Wert and Paulding. Ottawa, 
its county seat, is forty-eight miles south of the Michigan State boundary 
line and thirty-nine miles east of the Indiana State boundary line. It 
contains nine square miles more than thirteen towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The principal river valley is that of the Blanchard, which crosses the 
county midway in a direction a little north of west, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, the direction of all of which is nearly due north. 
These streams, which afford frequent exposures of the rock over which 
they pass, are Reilly Creek, Cranberry Creek, Plum Creek, Sugar Creek, 
which unites with Hog Creek in Union township; the Auglaize, which 
receives Hog Creek in Jackson township, and the Little Auglaize. In 
the northern portion of the county are the sources of the Portage, which, 
intersecting Henry, Wood, Sandusky, and Ottawa counties, enters Lake 
Erie at Port Clinton, having a course nearly north-east; of the Beaver 
Creek, which joins the Maumee in Wood county, and of South Turkey 
Foot and Powell’s Creeks. Thus it appears the general slope of the 
county is toward the north, the Blanchard only having a westerly direc- 
tion. With the exception of the Blanchard, the Auglaize, Hog Creek, 
and the Little Auglaize, the streams of the county are not reliable for 
water-power through the summer season. These have been extensively 
improved for flour-mills and saw-mills. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of Putnam county is flat, the only diversity being in the 
sand and gravel ridges which cross it, and the sandy, undulating tract 
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underlain by the Corniferous limestone in the township of Monroe. 
South of the Van Wert Ridge, in Reilly and Pleasant townships, the sur- 
face is also more gravelly and broken. These ridges consist of strips of 
rolling land, in which gravel and sand in oblique stratification may be 
found a few feet below the surface. They prevail in the north-eastern 
part of the county, crossing it obliquely from north-west to south-east. 
They have been fully described in the chapter on the Drift in north- 


western Ohio. With the exception of the Medary Swamp and another 


small area in Palmer township, the whole county was originally covered 
with forest. The soil is that peculiar to the Black Swamp, and consists 
largely of a close, tough clay, with but little intermixture of vegetable 
matter. It is remarkably free from bowlders and stones, not one being 
seen sometimes in a day’s travel. In the vicinity of the ridges and 
knolls in the northern part of the county it is often gravelly or sandy, 
and hence much more easily drained. In general, the whole county will 


require thorough artificial drainage. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the county is the Waterlime ; 
yet it is believed that the lower part of the Corniferous, including the 
Oriskany sandstone, underlies the most of the township of Monroe. 

The most important exposures of the Waterlime are either in the bed 
of the Blanchard, or in the streams tributary to it from the south. It 
here shows itself at numerous points, and is wrought for general build- 
ing purposes and for quicklime. The thick-bedded, soft, drab stone 
which oceurs in Wood county, and which will prove valuable for a cut- 
stone, has not been observed within the county; neither has that char- 
acter described as phase No. 1. Phase No. 3, however, is commonly seen 
in Putnam county. Besides this condition of the Waterlime (see Geology 
of Wood County), there are occasionaliy seen thick, hard beds of fine- 
grained rock, with cavities, and bands of softer or vesicular rock dissem- 
inated through the mass. Such rock was seen at Croninger’s mill, near 
Findlay, in Hancock county (S. E. } section 8, Liberty township), and 
is regarded as the equivalent of the breccia of phase No. 1, reduced in its 
dimensions and modified by the weakening of that force, whatever it be, 
which occasioned the brecciated masses developed conspicuously in the 
islands at the west end of Lake Erie, and in the island of Mackinac, at 
the head of Lake Huron. The gradual change southward in the litho- 
logical characters of the Waterlime has been already noted. In Putnam 
county its condition is usually an intermediate stage between that seen 
in Ottawa and Wood counties and that described under the Geology of 
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Wyandot County, and styled the Tymochtee slate, although the characters of 
the latter, especially its thin beds, are not entirely wanting in Putnam 
county. Some of the principal quarries within the county are in the 
bed of Reilly Creek, among which the following may be mentioned: 

S. W. 1 section 30, Blanchard township; quarry of James Wade. 

N. W. + section 6, Reilly township; quarry of F. N. Climer. 

N. HK. + section 36, Ottawa township; quarry of Judge J. Y. Sackett, 
affording some thick, even-bedded stone, the blocks of which are some- 
times ten to sixteen inches and four feet long. 

Section 6, Reilly township; quarry of William Blodgett. 

N. H. 4 section 7, Reilly township; quarry of Michael Bridenbauch. 
This quarry affords stone resembling that seen in the Scioto River a 
couple of miles below Middletown, in Marion county, being blotched and 
variously mottled with blue and drab, in beds ten to twelve inches thick. 

Section 8, Reilly township; land of George W. Alkire. 

_ N. W. 4 section 18, Reilly township; quarry on the land of M. 8. Rice. 

Good stone from the Waterlime is also obtained at Pendleton. 

In the bed of Cranberry Creek are the following quarries: 

Section 23, Pleasant township; the quarry of James McComb supplies 
the village of Columbus Grove. 

N. W. i section 26, Pleasant township; quarry of Joseph McComb. 

S. EH. 4+ section 23, Pleasant township; quarry of J. Postleweight. 

In the bed of Hog Creek the Waterlime is very often exposed, and is 
usually slightly worked for common stone for foundations. On the 
N. W. 4 section 16, township of Union, land of A. C. Syfert, it shows 
very sudden and remarkable changes of dip. The beds are twelve to 
sixteen inches in thickness, and have been apparently upheaved super- 
ficially and fractured, the opened crack being eighteen inches across, 
running north and south. This opening of the rock is not confined to 
those parts of the river valley which have been entirely denuded to the 
rock, but one such upheaval was seen several rods from the immediate 
channel. At this place the disturbance of the overlying Drift has ad- 
mitted a small creek in time of freshet, which so washed away the clay 
as to reveal the condition of the beds. A singular phenomenon, prob- 
ably ascribable to the same cause, was witnessed a few years ago on the 
land of William Turner, S. E. } section 32, in Pleasant township. It is 
generally known as “the earthquake” in the immediate neighborhood, 
and is said to have occurred during a thunder storm. Across the bottom 
land of Sugar Creek a singular and sudden upheaval of the surface took 
place, creating a bank running in a north-west and south-east direction, 
crossing the creek and entering or abutting on the Drift banks on either 
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side (which have a height of about five feet) in such a manner as to set 
back the water of the creek. The surface rose three or four feet. On 
excavating this bank for the purpose of releasing the water, nothing 
was encountered but the ordinary alluvium. This account is given on 
_ the authority of Judge Skinner, of Kalida. In Sugar Creek township 
the Waterlime is quarried from the bed of Hog Creek, on section 17, land 
of William Guffy and of Jacob Rhodes. Here it shows a dip north; beds 
two to four inches. On the same section, land of John W. Thomas and 
K. C. Ford, on opposite sides of the creek, it is also worked to a limited 
extent. On section & it is in beds of four inches on the land of Joseph 
Sherick, and shows a veritable dip. On section 7 beds eighteen to 
twenty-three inches thick are taken irom the creek on the land of James 
Rhodes. Jonathan Ford’s quarry is adjoining. On the same section 
heavy stone is also obtained by James Thomas and William Rhodes, on 
opposite sides of the creek, William Evans also has a quarry on sec- 
tion 6, in the same township. It is also quarried by J. E. Dicus on the 
N. E. + section 1, Jackson township. On the N. E. 4 section 8, Union 
township, the Waterlime is shown on the land of John Eyer, in the bed 
of Hog Creek. Jt is here burned for lime by James Foley. The stone is 
very bituminous, and almost black, with a strong fetid odor under the 
hammer. The beds are three to four inches. A gummy, shining 
asphaltum is found in the rock here, in small deposits, filling cavities, 
and lying between the beds. It is jetty black, fractures like sealing- 
wax, and is slightly brittle. It is not known to be escaping from the 
formation, but is met with in quarrying. 

The Auglaize, in like manner, lies frequently on the Waterlime. | 
Below its union with the Blanchard the rock can be seen in N. W. } sec- 
tion 7, Perry township, on land of Josiah R. Merritt. On the S. E. + sec- 
tion 21, in Perry township, it is worked for common foundation stone, in 
the bed of the river, by John Myers; also, on the N. W. 4 section 27, by 
Mrs. Samuel Myers. The beds are two to four inches in thickness at the 
latter place, or adherent so as to come out in blocks of a foot or fourteen 
inches, of a light drab color; gentle dip south. J. Hetrick has a quarry, 
S. H. 4 section 15, Jackson township, in the bed of the stream. At the 
ford of the Auglaize, 8. W.4 section 27, Jackson township, there is a fine 
surface exposure of the Waterlime in beds of two to eight inches, some- 
what quarried. At Fort Jennings the quarry of Louis Boehmer furnishes 
stone ten to sixteen inches in thickness, extensively used in the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. It is taken from the bed of the river. 
It appears also in the Auglaize, on the land of Amos Behmer, section 4, 
Jennings township. | 
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At Ottoville, in the Little Auglaize, S. E. + section 24, Monterey town- 
ship, the Waterlime presents a surface exposure. 

In the Blanchard River the rock often shows in Blanchard township. 
It was noted particularly at a point three miles west of Gilboa, on land 
of Mr. George Harding; also,'S. E. } section 29, on Samuel Kline’s land.. 
It also appears on sections 27 and 28, land of O. W. Crawfis. 

Occasionally, in the southern portion of the county, the Waterlime 
rises in gentle undulations, which are observable through the Drift. In 
such cases the rock is sometimes visible, and has been quarried. These 
undulations are not conspicuous enough to be known as “limestone 
ridges.” Indeed, the rock is sometimes encountered in ditching in low, 
flat ground, where no change in the general level is observable. The 
rock is exposed in this manner on the land of N. W. Ogan, section 35, 
Pleasant township; also, S. W. 4+ section 36, on the land of D. Strow, in 
the same township; also, in sections 8, 17, and 16, Sugar Creek township, 
land of Jacob Rhodes. 

The Drift in Putnam county, as in Hancock, seems to be thicker north 
of the Blanchard than south of it. The frequent exposure of the rock 
along the streams flowing northward in the southern portion of the 
county indicates that their channels are eroded as deeply in the Drift 
| deposit as the inequalities in the rocky surface will permit. The aver- 
age height of their banks will not exceed twenty feet; and twenty-five 
feet will probably exceed rather than fall short of the average thickness 
of the Drift. North of the Blanchard the average depth in the Drift of 
thirty wells reported by the County Surveyor, L. HE. Holtz, of Ottawa, 
many of which did not strike the rock, is sixty-four feet. He gives but 
two south of the Blanchard, both of which are twenty-two feet, one being 
artesian. : 

The materials of the Drift are rarely assorted or stratified, the great 
mass of it being a typichl glacial hard-pan. Bowlders of all sizes are 
disseminated promiscuously through it. Itis generally quite impervious 
to water, and sometimes artesian wells rise from the bed of sand and 
gravel which usually intervenes between it and the rock. - Although 
the mass is unassorted, the ridges and knolls which occur in the north- 
eastern part of the county, as well as the Van Wert Ridge, which crosses 
the south-eastern corner, passing through Webster, Pendleton, Columbus 
Grove, and Vaughansville, consist largely of assorted materials, usually 
of gravel and sand, in oblique stratification. Bowlders are very rarely 
seen in the county, except in the drainage valleys, where they have been 
washed out of the Drift. On the S. E. 4 section 21, Jackson township, a 
large Corniferous bowlder lies in the channel of the river, having a 
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height exposed of fifteen feet. A bowlder of granular quartzite lies on 
the land of William Evans, section 36, of the same township. It rises 
over three feet, and measures twenty-eight feet in circumference at the 
surface of the ground. On section 14, Monterey township, the land of 
Sebastian Bendley is very stony with bowlders over an area of about five 
acres, with few fragments of limestone. The surface rises about three 
feet. 

The hard-pan itself sometimes embraces lenticular beds of stratified 
materials. The following were observed in the right bank of the 
Blanchard at Ottawa: | 


Sections oF Upper Part oF Drirr at OTTawa, ON THE RigHtT BANK OF THE 
BLANCHARD. 


INO: SU massorbedsbrownihard-panneseeeensecreee secon see ee eee acEr ese eeererrie 6 ft. : 
Hein omyellows sand): 1 stratitiedianeeener ester sate eeeeenesice eeee reer 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
POS Wine sll TeH eh Ck ION anes GUE Es Eon ANE ea en Ameo Onn aH AOS ea bGonab OO Ske 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
* 4, Clean, blue sand; stratified. Exposed .-......-...-.-.-------.----...---- 6 ft. 


—RCcay pry eailes 
ge) A Ly : 
RPT: — 0 && ah 


, SS cA Sf Sai 
1S RWS 
No.1. Brown ISEvi() ices ta Wee Ra rae OMe Rh lag Behe ae eae 10 ft. 
Pines ey meLabiiled yellows Sandee, 205 Meum aaa wee eee ele stats rete etl Bente ote eater eee 1 ft. to 6 ft. 
Ss, “Hin ble Sand a2 stasis sss he oat lefeismrers cle icles. cine eh ge See eee eee an ee 6 in. to 18 in. 
0 4) Tsolatedsmass of bluejyhard-panl soe. secscecie aeons Ae eee eerie 1 ft. 
ost) Dplme Dardspamicas st ceils Oe Sie et as ey aa ates a Areal ct ar aay me apa Pe a 4 ft to 10 ft. 


These beds of assorted materials cannot be traced far. They soon give 
place to the prevailing unassorted Drift, which may be seen near the 
highway bridge, N. E. + section 28, Ottawa township. The river bank 
here is twenty-four feet from the surface downward, without showing any 
assortment. The brown color occupies the upper ten feet, and forms an 
ashen or light yellowish soil, with very little gravel. The right bank of 
the Blanchard, 8. HE. + section 12, Greensburg township, exposes 29.8 feet 
in time of low water. The Drift here shows occasional patches of rude 
stratification, or a curly arrangement, but no distinct assortment. 

In Liberty township fossil remains of the mastodon were discovered in 
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ditching for the drainage of the Medary Swamp. At one point, forty 
rods south-east of the center of section 6, large bones, supposed to have 
belonged to that animal, were found in a sandy loam along the north 
side of the Leipsic Ridge. A large oak tree is said to have stood over 
the spot. In section 8 the remains exhumed consisted of fragments of a 
tusk about five inches in diameter, two teeth, and bones from the poste- 
rior extremities. They had the appearance of having been broken be- 
fore being deposited in their present positions. The large bone belong- 
ing to the posterior extremities was removed twenty-three feet from the 
fragments of the tusk, and near it were no other remains. On its under 
side the natural surface had been fractured, and the cellular tissue ex- 
posed in large spots. With the exception of the teeth, nothing could be 
preserved entire. The whole lay about three feet below the surface. 
Throughout this swamp, so far as revealed by ditching, there is a deposit 
of six inches of black muck, underlain by two feet of nearly black clay, 
probably so stained by vegetable decomposition, and an unknown thick- 
ness of hard-pan, filled with gravel, on the original surface of which are 
occasional large bowlders. Large bones are also said to have been found 
near the surface of the Drift on Samuel Purkey’s land, section 7, town- 
ship of Ottawa. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. ~ 


The Waterlime in Putnam county is more than usually adapted to 
purposes of general building. While it is without that massive and 
rough condition so often seen in Wood and Ottawa counties, it still has 
not acquired the thin, laminated condition of the T’ymochtee slate of Wy- 
andot county. Hence the quarries of the county generally supply the 
demand for all stone, even the most massive, although the facilities of 
transportation by the Miami Canal are so ample that the “ Dayton stone” 
of Prof. Orton, from the Niagara, is found in use in the western part of 
the county, as well as stone from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Char- 
loe, in Paulding county. The surface of the Drift in Putnam county 
affords in many places a superior clay for tiling, brick, and red pottery. 
That used at Ottawa by Mr. Samuel Row and Mr. D. D. Mullet may be 
cited in illustration. It is almost entirely without stones and sand. The 
manufactured article is very firm and dense. A peculiarity was noticed 
at Mr. Row’s tile-yard. Wherever they are touched by the hand, or 
bruised by contact with each other, or with the machinery, before burn- 
ing, the pieces turn, in burning, to a light ash, or cream color, and come 
out of the kiln variously marked. Corners which had been trimmed 
with a knife are uniformly of this color, and very hard, almost glazed, the 
general color of the piece being brick red. Crevices within the clay con- 
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tain small crystals, which are soft enough to be calcite, and have no taste. 
A bitter substance also oozes from the Drift, and forms incrustations on 
the surface along the banks of the Blanchard at Ottawa, which has the 
taste of Epsom salt. Water from many of the wells at the same place 
has, according to Dr. C. M. Godfrey, a cathartic effect, which is believed 
to be due to this substance. Samples were collected for analysis, but no 
opportunity has yet been afforded for making chemical determinations.* 

Generally the county is well supplied with material for macadamized 
roads. The gravel from the ridges could be very advantageously used 
for the purpose of read-making, although it has been but very little 
developed. 

Bog ore was encountered in a number of places within the county, as 
follows: Section 16, Liberty township, land of Adam Hammond; a small 
deposit so far as known. It is said also to occur about a mile north of 
Leipsic Station; also on section 26, Liberty township. On section 8, 
Perry township, land of EH. Demick and Joseph Wollam, there are many 
indications of a deposit of bog ore. It occurs on section 16, Sugar Creek ° 
township, land of Cadwallader Jones. 

Wells and Springs.—The *following data, reported by L. EH. Holtz, of 
Ottawa, the surveyor of the county, are of much interest in determining 
the depth of the Drift and the character of water usually obtained. Mr. 
Holtz has manifested an intelligent and active interest in all the objects 
of the Survey, and in many ways contributed to its prosecution : 


WELLS or PutTNAM CouNTY. 


Buslis| 4) 2 
se} 7 All Sy 
} S S35) He] S|) 2 
Owner’s name. Location. PAS =| o Remarks. 
oglog| = 
ale" | a 
Vo Ais, SSIoMITH OY co5od5 cooted S. E. 4 sec. 2,Ottawa tp.| 70 |...... 70 
ERNE Wiatts eee... N. W. sec. 12, te SGM lowes. 86 | Good water; on the ridge 
20 ft.sand, without water. 
Wm. McCurdy ...... N. W. tsec. 15, is BY Noceooe 57 
MEV Otto: eee SEN E. CORA SecA OSs: LOS eres 70 
Barney Loomis ...... S. E. 4 sec. 1, iy DNS) lososoe 58 
Je Men erGe se eeecse ON ic SCCal asain: 695 3| 70 
A. Laubenthal........ N. E. + sec. 4, ‘ Ye) Nensaee 58 | Good water; comes with- 
in 3 ft. of surface. 
Beiicopoldi ea... N. E. 4 sec. 22, Hf 58 | 15 | 73 | Poor water. 
George Skinner...... N. E. 4 sec. 27, i NT ecaes 57 | Good water. 


Putnam county fair | 
PROUMG ated ets Near W. linesec. 26 “ AU Me deeee 47 | Good water; north of the 
river but little water. 


* This was chemically examined by Mr. O. C. Johnson, of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the University of Michigan, and was found to consist principally of Epsom salt. 
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WELLS oF PutnAM County. 


Sissi setae ife| 
FS = ay, a 
He] ) He} 1) 1) 
Owner’s name. Location. os fe ae nS Remarks. 
oe|es| 5 
a 
Catholic Brother- 

HOO isco un S.E.4sec.12,Greensb’g tp.| 47 |...... 47 | Good water. 
Timothy Downey ...| S.W.4sec. 16,Pleasant tp.| 22 |...... 22 a artesian. 
Samuel Vanbuskirk| S. W.4sec. 5, Reilly tp....| 22 |...... 2D hs 
—— —. ...... Baauciced Sec. 30, Van Buren tp.| 80 |...... 80 | At Leipsic Station. 
C. Winegardner .....| N.W. 4sec. 31, y: 85 | 18 |103|} Good water; but little. 
William Nash ........ RR Rea Seren Cae akiuied neuro Na st BY) Nhascoae 59 | Good water. 

AS Blanvelteres-icsnss N. E.d sec. 8,V. Buren tp.| 60 | 5 | 65 | Rises within 10 feet of 
“ the surface. 

AY Moonee rs. ..-.\-02 See. 20, ‘ 58 | 4 | 62 | Good water. 

183 JM GU ERY pacgotecuonodee N. E. ¢ see. 21, i U® |losooe. 76 | Good water; mostly 


through blue clay ; wa- 


ter on striking the rock. 
SMIKGITC Me Mie aenateee: S. E. $+ sec. 6, Ottawa tp.| 60 |...... 60 
Jacob Hardick........ Seeuull Liberty tp.| 58 |...... 58 | Good water; stands with- 
in 7 feet of the suriace. 
William Krauss...... Seem 9; ‘ 80 | 1 | 81 | Good water. 
George Hummond...| 8. E. $ sec. 16, Re 93 | 14 |107| Poor water; very little. 
Adam Hummond... i ik 94 | 1 | 95 | Good water. 
MOMIN, RWW ES cs060 codocs IN; We 4 sec. 29; i Gf Si wal ¢ 
H. Monteith .......... S. E. 4 sec. 15, : 81 | 4 | 85 
Joseph Seifker........,S. W. 4 sec. 21, ri BY |looaose 67 | Good water; stands with- 
in 12 ft. of the surface. 
John Kearns ......... N. E. i sec. 24, Palmer tp.| 62 |...... 62 | Good water. 


_ Aaron Donaldson...| S. E. sec. 16, Monroe tp.| 47 | 2:| 49 | Irony; comes within 15 
ft. of the surface. 


JN, (Of, fSvanbhe ol Ayo sccsases N. W. 48sec. 22, “ 5X0) locooce 50 | Good water ; comes with- 
in 12 it. of the surface. 

ER ANTON Ue aren secs N. E. $ see. 24, Hi 37 | 2 | 39 | Good water; comes near 
the surface. 

John Connett......... N. E. ¢ see. 15, Se MUU ey | oe cred eatelose Artesian; in the bottom 
land of Powell’s Creek. 

William Guy ......... Sec. 23, ‘ BY) Hloodaae 39 | Good water. 

Calvin and Breck ...| N.W.+sec. 17, Richfield, 

JEU Era GONUTIAY odeosdop6oe 47 | 17 | 64 | Good water ; stands with- 


in 23 feet of the surface. 
Charles Horning.....| Sec. 22, Pleasant tp., Hen- 
TAY COLLIN cadeo odd000 obo p8En SOM lemenes 86 


Mr. Holtz says there is a fine, black sand, varying from two to fourteen 
feet, next the rock. He very reasonably suggests that many of these 
wells, in which the water stands so near the surface, would prove to be 
artesian if properly tubed, the occurrence of seams of sand allowing the 
lateral escape of the water before it reaches the surface. It is also very 
likely that many of those wells supposed to penetrate the “bed-rock” 
have only been drilled into some of the bowlders which often form a de- 
posit varying from three to fifteen feet near the bottom of the hard-pan. 

A strong “sulphur spring,” rising from the rock, occurs on the land of 
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Judge J. Y. Sackett, S. H. + section 36, in Ottawa township. Although 
not so copious, it has probably the same origin and nearly the same 
chemical composition as the Green Spring mineral water of Sandusky 
county. Its taste and odor are undistinguishable from that, and the 
water precipitates similar substances over the surface of the ground 
where it spreads. Another spring of the same character is on Mr. 
U. Y. Rice’s land, section 8, Reilly township. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ALLEN COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Allen county lies south of Putnam, is bounded east by Hancock and 
Hardin, south by Auglaize, and west by Van Wert. It is separated from 
the Michigan boundary line by three intervening counties, and from the 
Indiana line by one. Its area is nine square miles more than eleven 
towns of thirty-six square miles each. 


# 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The streams which drain the county. are small, and flow west and 
south-west in the eastern half of the county, but turn toward the north 
in the western half. This is true not only of Sugar Creek, the Ottawa 
(known also as Hog Creek), and the Little Ottawa, which form such 
angles within the county, but also of the Auglaize, which rises in the 
south-east corner of the county, leaves it in a south-westerly, thien re- 
enters and crosses it in the western part in a northerly direction. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The western half of the county is flat, and presents the common fea- 
tures of the Black Swamp. The banks left by the erosion of the streams 
are from ten to fifteen feet in height above the summer stage of the 
water. The Auglaize below Cramersville (section 3, Marion) has fre- 
quent exposures of the rock. Also, in the township of Amanda, near 
the county line, the rock forms the bed of the river. In general, how- 
ever, the bed of the river is on the Drift materials. The same is true of 
the Ottawa. The soil-of this portion of the county is usually a close, 
heavy clay. There are places, however, wihere considerable alluvium is 
spread over the surface of the Drift, incident to the overflow of the 
streams. Occasionally, as in the Van Wert Ridge, which passes through 
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the townships of Marion and Sugar Creek, gravelly soils appear in the 
midst of the prevailing clay. Such tracts are uniformly more elevated, 
and slightly rolling. The eastern portion of the county has a different 
general contour. It is separated from that already described by, and is 
co-extensive with, the westward course of the streams. It is undulating 
or gently rolling, and in the south-eastern corner of the county is char- 
acterized by prominent gravelly ridges and knolls. This undulating 
surface prevails over most of the township of Sugar Creek, but is more 
or less wanting in Richland and Monroe townships. There are likewise 
some flat and prairie-like tracts even in Auglaize and Perry townships. 
In the former, sections 11, 12, 18, and 14 have this character. In the 
latter there is much flat land in the vicinity of Amherst. The soil in 
the eastern portion of the county is generally the same as that of the 
western. Its chief element is clay, yet it contains much more gravel, 
and sometimes stones and bowlders. In the settlement of the county 
these elevated knolls and ridges were first selected. That tract of roll- 
ing land known as the “Dividing Ridge,” in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is at the present time in marked contrast with much of the 
adjoining country. It is occupied by handsome, well-drained, and well- 
cultivated farms, the native timber having been nearly all removed, 
while on either side much of the country is still in its primeval state. 
Throughout this tract the rock is occasionally seen in the beds of the 
streams. The banks of the streams are usually higher than in the west- 
ern part of the county. The banks of the Ottawa at Lima are about 
thirty feet, and continue of that height for two miles above the city, the 
water running on the surface of the rock. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


With the exception of a small area in the south-eastern corner of the 
county, the underlying rock belongs to the Waterlime. 

The Niagara is quarried by Mr. Alexander E. Kerr on section 30, Au- 
glaize township. It presents the features of the Guelph phase, in vesic- 
ular beds of two to three inches, and lies horizontal or dips gently toward 
the north. It is of a bluish-gray color, and some portions of it are firm 
and crystalline. About eighty rods north-west from Mr. Kerr’s quarry 
is that of Mr. Alexander Crepps, where the stone is slightly different 
from Mr. Kerr’s. There was not sufficient exposure to indicate whether 
it be Niagara or Waterlime, although the evidence was, so far as seen, in 
favor of the latter. The Niagara is again seen in the bed of a small - 
tributary to the Auglaize, on Mr. Hay’s land, N. EH. 4 section 22, and in 
a similar situation on Mr. Harrison Clawson’s land, N. HE. 4 section 21, 
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both of the same township. Mr. Hay has not opened his for use, but 
Mr. Clawson has taken a few stone from his for ordinary foundations. 
So far as seen, this stone is the same as that in the quarry of Mr. Kerr, 
in section 30. 

The Waterlime in Allen county shows almost every where only the fea- 
tures of the T’ymochtee slate. The beds vary from an eighth of an inch to 
eight inches, but are usually not over two inches in thickness. Their 
color is either blue or a bluish drab, with black films of bituminous 
matter between the bedding. These films are themselves so largely de- 
veloped in some places, and the more calcareous beds are so thin, that 
the aspect of the rock is that of a bituminous slate. By reference to the 
Geology of Wyandot County a more complete account of this phase of the 
Waterlime may be seen in the description of the section taken from the 
banks of the Tymochtee in Crawford township. 

In Richland township the following persons work the Waterlime, ex- 
posed in the bed of Reilly Creek, near Bluffton, viz., Reese and Siddall, 
for common stone and for lime-burning; Barney Huttinger and J. H. 
Haton. Mr. Haton also burns lime. John Shoemaker has a working in 
the same stone three miles north-west from Bluffton, in the bed of the 
creek. 

In Auglaize township the Waterlime appears, and has been somewhat 
used for general purposes and for lime, on the land of David Crall, section 
17, taken from the bed of the stream. Beds here are about two inches 
in thickness. 

In Bath township the quarry of nlemarider Miller. S. W. } section 29, 
supplies an even-bed, flat stone, of a blue color, about three inches in 
thickness, which is largely used at Lima and other places for flagging. 
The beds, however, occasionally become six inches thick, when they are 
valuable for walls, and command a good price for all uses. They are 
easily cut and broken, by the usual means, into such sizes and shapes as 
may be needed, the fracture being straight and running like the fracture 
of glass under a diamond. The best stone is delivered at Lima for $1.50 
per perch. The amount of exposure here is about three feet perpendic- 
ular, the beds lying horizontal. 

On the 8. W. 4 section 28 Dague & Brothers have a quarry in the Wa- 
terlime. Another occurs on the land of J. Fetter, N. W. 4 section 26. 
That of J. Custer is on the S. W.} section 24. It furnishes a rough, 
dark-drab stone, in beds of three to six inches, with more or less inter- 
stratification of thinner and more bituminous layers. One mile below 
Custer’s is Samuel McClure’s quarry. Daniel Miller’s quarry is on sec- 
tion 8, in the bed of Sugar Creek, the stone supplied being a fair repre- 
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sentation of the Tymochtee slate. It lies in thin, blue layers, with 
black, bituminous films separating the beds. The edges of the bedding 
are sometimes horizontally streaked with bluish drab. The best stone 
here is three inches-thick. It brings $1 per perch for walls at the 
quarry. Second grade stone for walling is sold at the quarry for 624 
cents per perch; third grade for walls G inch to 1 inch), 374 cents per 
perch. Three grades of stone for flagging are sold as follows: 


First grade, delivered in Lima, per 100 square feet ............ 000. sescosees $3 25 
Second grade, “ rs is te ois | Reece weaeauneeatre $2 25 to 2 50 
Third grade, ss oe ot CE a caaade cnc ccuseecet oMas 1 75 


At Lima, in Ottawa township, the quarries of Delzall and Overmeyer 
and of Wadhams and Bowers are situated in the Ottawa, and are prin- 
cipally occupied in lime-burning. At the former about four and a half 
feet are seen in beds of one to two inches. Some of it is rough and 
vesicular, but in beds not over six inches. Stone has also been taken 
from the bed of the Ottawa, at Lima, on T. K. J acobs’s land. 

Near Gomer, in Sugar Creek township, the bed of the Ottawa is rocky. 
It may be seen on the land of Isaac H. Clevenger (section 20), where it 
lies in thin, horizontal beds; also on the land of David Roberts, near the 
county line, where the beds are three to four inches, and dip south. 
Formerly stone was taken from the same creek at Allentown, section 29, 
German township. 

In the township of Marion the Waterlime shows in the bed of the 
river, N. H.4 section 28, and on David Robinson’s land, S. E. 4 section 
21. Some has been taken out at the latter place in blocks six inches 
thick. The abutments of the highway bridge over the Auglaize at this 
place are of Waterlime blocks, twelve to sixteen inches thick, like the 
stone obtained from Bcoehmer’s quarry at Fort Jennings, in Putnam 
county. They are capped with sawn blocks of Lower Corniferous from 
Charloe, in Paulding county, and angled with blue Niagara from Piqua, 
in Miami county. The Waterlime has been slightly worked in the bed 
of the Auglaize at various points near Cramersville (section 3). Such 
quarries are owned by W. V. Scott and John Welsh. Mr. Welsh also 
burns some lime. John A. Seitz also runs a lime-kiln, S. E. + section 35. 

In Amanda township the chief exposures of the Waterlime are in the 
Auglaize, near the county line. It occurs in blue layers on the land of 
Samuel Stewart, N. H.4 section 9. Onthe N. HE. 4 section 15 it lies in 
thin, blue layers on the land of William Bice; and on the S. EH. 4 of 
the same section, between Mr. James Sunderland’s and Mr. Samuel 
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Anderson’s farms, the following section may be taken from the bed of 


the river: 


No. 1. Soft, porous, gray, and chalky in spots. In every respect 
similar to No. 1 of the section taken from Anderson’s 
quarry, on section 22, Pitt, Wyandot county................. » 8 inches. 

““ 2. Hard, massive, or thin-bedded; dark drab; flinty ; lamina- 
tions irregular, sometimes coalescent. This is the equiva- 
lent of No. 2 of Anderson’s, in Pitt, Wyandot county. 
Irregular surface exposure, showing a perpendicular sec- 
(HI@ID. Ot TORTI TAOS: aohqoceag 400000000 150000000 COECTOOCO CODNHOSON BH OHOGHHC ORC 6 


In Spencer township the Waterlime appears in the bed of Jenningg’s 
Creek, in section 14, where it is quarried for quicklime by C. C. Marshall. 
The beds are two to four inches thick. , 

The Drift—The character and the materials of the Drift in Allen 
county are the same as already described in other counties in north- 
western Ohio. The peculiar features of this deposit, which may be seen 
in the south-eastern corner of the county, are fully described in a previ- 
ous chapter. There is a more frequent occurrence of stratification and 
assortment of the Drift in the eastern half of the county, where the 
streams all flow toward the west or south-west, than in the western half. 
It seems also to be arranged in a series of broad north-east and south- 
west ridges, or swells, the intervening valleys being occupied by the 
streams, which necessarily conform to the direction of the main valleys. 
The average thickness of the Drift in the county can not be stated, but 
it is probably not over seventy-five feet. It seems thicker in the eastern 
than in the western half of the county. At Lima gravel beds are seen 
in the Drift, and in some instances near there the gravel rises to within 
three or four feet of the surface. It shows the usual tortuous, glacial 
stratification, and is embraced within the St. Mary’s Ridge. It is util- 
ized by Mr. Alexander Miller and Dr. E. Ashton for road-making, the 
finer parts being used for mortar. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the strong and deep soil with which the county is every where 
covered, and in which consists its chief source of material wealth, the 
county has little to depend on in the products of its geological forma- 
tions. Indeed, the most of the county is poorly supplied with stone for 
common foundations. The Niagara, in the south-eastern part of Auglaize 
township, is of the Guelph, or upper portion of that great member of the 
Silurian age, and is an inferior stone for building. For quicklime it is 
well adapted. It affords a strong, white lime, which acts quick, and is 
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easily burned. The quarries which have been opened in it have not 
been systematically prosecuted, a fact which has served not only to re- 
duce the derivable income, but also to discourage others from similar in- 
dustry. Where the overlying Waterlime occurs in thick beds it could 
be profitably worked, but there are no considerable openings in such 
beds within the county. The formation is chiefly wrought in its thinner, 
blue layers, owing to the evenness of the stone, and the ease with which 
it can be obtained. Much of this kind of stone is used for flagging at 
Lima, Bluffton, and Delphos. Some of the best quarries are located at 
Lima, and afford also a handsome stone for walls and foundations. The 
quicklime made from the Waterlime at Lima not only supplies the 
local demand, but is used in the surrounding country. The product of a 
single firm, Delzall and Overmeyer, amounts to about twenty thousand 
bushels per year. Other kilns would increase the annual product of 
quicklime to at least thirty-five thousand bushels. In the summer of 
1871 the retail price per bushel was twenty-five cents. In wholesale 
- amounts the price of lime delivered on the cars was twenty-two cents 
per bushel. In the eastern part of the county gravel for roads and 
sand for mortar’are not uncommon in the knolls and short ridges of the 
rolling tracts. Clay, also, suitable for red brick and pottery, is abundant 
in all parts of the county. There are, probably, but few square miles, if 
any, within the county from which good brick could not be manufac- 
tured—a statement which is equally applicable to most of the Fourth 
District of the State. Brick-yards are met with at the following points, 
the clay being taken from surface of Drift: 

S. EH. $ section 24, Marion township, Richard Evans; Beaver Dam, sec- 
‘tion 29, Richland township, Rich and Lewis; Bluffton, Dr. H. P. Haton; — 
Bluffton, Lewis and Baker; Lima, John P. Haller; Lima, Lewis Gott- 
fried; Delphos, Joseph Fetter. 

Wells and Springs.— Wells for domestic and farm-yard purposes usually 
find water in the Drift deposit. Such water most frequently springs 
from the gravel or sand reservoirs embraced within the Drift, or lying 
between the hard-pan and the rock. In the eastern portion of the 
county, in rolling or undulating areas, such gravel deposits are usually 
met before penetrating to the bottom of the Drift; but in the western 
part, where the country is flat, the only gravel bed which supplies water 
seems to be on or near the bed-rock. Wells, however, on the Van Wert 
Ridge, in the northern part of Marion township, reach good water at ten 
or twenty feet, in gravel which lies above the great mass of the Drift. 
A short distance either side of this ridge wells have to be dug much 
deeper. 
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Strong mineral springs issuing from the rock occur in various parts 
of the county. While they rise immediately from the Waterlime, their 
origin is believed to be in the Niagara. They are known as white sul- 
phur springs. One occurs on section 7, Bath township, on the land of 
John B. Miller; several others on section 8, land of Daniel Miller; and 
another at Bluffton, which rises with an artesian overflow from a well 
drilled to the depth of one hundred and twenty-nine feet. The source 
of the water in the Bluffton well is said to be near the bottom, and must 
be in the Niagara. These springs deposit a white or creamy coating 
near the source, and where the current is rapid; but in still water, and 
at points more remote, every thing over which the water passes is of a 
purplish black. An offensive gas, like sulphureted hydrogen, escapes 
from the water, and can be perceived for some rods. It is only by a 
chemical examination of these springs that they can be distinguished 
from similar springs met with in Seneca, Sandusky, Ottawa, Hancock, 
and Putnam counties. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Auglaize county lies immediately south of Allen. It is bounded east 
by Hazdin and Logan, south by Logan and Shelby, and west by Mercer. 
Its county seat, Wapakoneta, is situated on the Auglaize River, thirty- 
six miles from the Indiana State line, and seventy-nine from the Michi- 
gan State line. The area of the county is three hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. It has an irregular general outline. Its length east 
and west is about thirty-nine miles. Its width varies from seven and a 
half to twenty-three. | 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Its situation is near the summit, but on the north side of the broad 
watershed between the Ohio and Lake Erie. Indeed, some portions of it 
are drained southward through the Muchinippic Creek into the Miami 
River. It necessarily contains no large streams. Those in the eastern 
part of the county present the same peculiarity of direction as already 
noted in the case of the streams of Allen county. They flow toward the 
south-west or west, turning at right angles toward the north-west or 
north. Some of those again which have acquired a northerly direction 
are diverted a second time from their most direct course, and are made to 
run diagonally across the general slope of the country. Thus the St. 
Mary’s, after passing one such barrier at the village of St. Mary’s, en- 
counters a second near Kossuth, which it cannot pass, but maintains a 
diagonal instead of a direct descent to its junction with the St. Joseph, 
in Indiana. These streams are to a great extent dependent on springs 
from the gravelly reservoirs embraced within the Drift. The St. John’s 
Ridge serves at once as a barrier to the Pusheta Creek, which flows 
along its upper or southern side, and as the reservoir from which flow 
northward a number of the tributaries of the Auglaize. Gravelly de- 
posits in the same ridge give rise to springs in such numbers in the 
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western part of the county that, by the action of the Wabash Ridge, 
they unite to form the St. Mary’s River. Such streams are less influ- 
enced by seasons of drouth, and are more reliable for water-power. They 
are, however, so small in Auglaize county that, with the exception of the 
St. Mary’s and some parts of the Auglaize, they cannot be extensively 
utilized in that way. The Miami Canal furnishes good water-power at 
its various locks, which is generally improved for flouring or manufac- 
turing purposes. The aggregate descent in the grade of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad from Botkin’s Station, near the southern boundary of 
the county,'to Criderville, near the northern, is one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Auglaize county, although showing many of the features of the Black 
Swamp, both in surface contour and soil, has many exceptional features 
that indicate its border situation. The townships of Salem, Noble, 
Moulton, and Logan may, perhaps, be strictly included within the scope 
of that term; but the most of the county is more undulating, and the 
Drift is more gravelly, and more frequently shows an assortment of its 
materials than the level tract usually embraced in that designation. 
The features of the Black Swamp fade out gradually toward the south, 
and the characters which prevail in the various moraine-like ridges 
which cross it are spread more generally over the whole country. These 
changes become very perceptible in crossing the ridges at right angles 
from the center outward. Auglaize county is affected by three of these 
ridges. The outer and older is characterized by a succession of gravelly 
knolls and short ridges, having often a very rolling surface. It has a 
width which varies from one-half mile to three miles. It crosses German 
township, the north-west corner of Shelby county, Pusheta, Clay, and 
Union townships. New Bremen, Botkins, and St. John’s are situated on 
it. Owing to its remarkable development at the last-named place, it has 
been named the St. John’s Ridge. Another gravelly ridge, called the Wabash 
Ridge, intersects the county in a similar way, passing through St. Mary’s, 
Moulton, and Duchouquet townships. It is intersected by the Auglaize 
at Wapakoneta. ‘The third passes through the northern part of Salem 
township. This is simply a broad, gentle undulation, or thickening of 
the Drift, and seems to consist of clay. If it contains gravel, it lies at 
considerable depth, as seen at Lima, where the Ottawa River makes 
through it. It has been fully described in a preceding chapter, under 
the name of the St. Mary’s Ridge. Between these ridges the country is 
sometimes quite flat, but more frequently undulating in Auglaize county. 
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In the townships of Wayne and Goshen, on the summit of the great 
watershed, the drainage is so imperfect that considerable territory is in 
the condition of swamp or wet prairie, on which stand several inches, or 
feet, of water during the wet months of the year. These areas are 
mainly without forest, and have a peaty soil. They are in the eastern 
part of the county, and are drained southward into the Miami River. 

The soil of the county is essentially clay. Variouslocal circumstances 
have caused accidental qualities to greatly modify it. Along the river 
bottoms, the rich, sandy loam resulting from the annual wash of the 
streams upon the Drift banks adjoining, has always been prized for the 
quickness of its crops and the ease of tillage. In places poorly drained 
there is an accumulation of animal and vegetable debris which, under- 
going slow decay, adds considerable ammonia and phosphorus to the 
original Drift soil The farms on the ridges, particularly the St. John’s 
Ridge, are characterized by a gravelly clay soil. In short, wherever the 
drainage is rapid, so as to carry away the finer constituents of the Drift 
soil, there is found a greater amount of gravel. Stones and bowlders 
very rarely disturb the plow in Auglaize county. Wherever they occur 
they seem to have been washed from the materials of the_Drift by rapid 
drainage. 

The streams have a flood-plain, and a single bench, or terrace, worn 
out of the drift deposit. The height of these at any point depends on 
the swiftness of the current, the amount of set-back in the water, and 
the undulations in the original Drift surface. The flood-plain usually is 
from three to six feet above the summer stage of the water, but it some- 
times rises to ten or twelve. The Drift banks of the Auglaize and the 
St. Mary’s rivers are usually about twelve feet above the summer stage 
of the water. Where they cross the ridges the exposed section is much 
more, sometimes reaching twenty-five or thirty feet. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


There is but a single exposure of the underlying rock within the 
county. Hence but little is known of the details of its geological struc- 
ture. In general, however, judging from the known formation of sur- 
rounding counties, the Niagara limestone must underlie the townships 
of Wayne, Goshen, Clay, Pusheta, Washington, Jackson, German, and 
St. Mary’s, the boundary line between it and the Waterlime passing 
south-westwardly through the township of Union, and north-westwardly 
through Noble, and about a mile south of Wapakoneta. The remainder 
of the county is underlain by the Waterlime formation. The only ex- 
posures of this stone within the limits of the county are in the bed of the 
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Auglaize River, section 22, township of Logan. It is worked for founda- 
tions and for walls, as well as for flagging; and being the only stone ob- 
tainable within a radius of many miles, particularly toward the south, 
east, or west, it obtains an extensive sale. The Dayton stone is, however, 
principally used for heavy walls and for abutments in all the western 
portion of the county. The most important opening in the Waterlime 
is that of Mr. George Lathrop, although it is also quarried by Mr. Rus- 
sell Berryman, Mr. J. Pierson, and Mr. Benjamin Backus. The stone is 
generally thin-bedded and blue, with much bituminous matter, present- 
ing the features of the T’ymochtee slate. It is usually not well adapted to 
lime-burning, although some of the beds, particularly those which are 
thicker and irregular, or vesicular, could be profitably employed in that 
way. 

The Drift.—The composition of this deposit in Auglaize county is not 
noticeably different from that already described in giving the geology 
of adjoining counties; yet the proportions of its constituent parts seem 
to undergo a gradual change toward the south. The clayey element is 
more frequently replaced by assorted sand and gravel. These materials 
seem to be embraced within the clayey hard-pan, and to be developed 
upward through it, from the gravel and sand bed which often lies on 
the rock, and which even in the Black Swamp forms the lowest part of 
the Drift deposit. They are, however, undoubtedly disseminated in de- 
tached beds, or pockets, through the whole thickness of the Drift. In the 
ridges which have been mentioned as crossing the county these coarse 
materials greatly predominate, always showing an arrangement in beds, . 
and exhibiting most perfectly the oblique stratification which in a for- 
mer chapter has been attributed to the effect of streams of water issuing 
from the melting ice of the glacier. Yet even here these beds are almost 
every where buried beneath a greater or less thickness of unassorted 
Drift, which has every appearance of that which covers them eenerally 
throughout the country, and which every where forms the soil, unless 
it has become covered with subsequent alluvium. Where the action of 
the glacial streams was intensified by the geological conformation of the 
surface, or by the occurrence of canons or crevasses in the ice, or was 
prolonged at a single point, this stratification and assortment of the 
Drift would be best developed. Such seems to have been the case in 
the vicinity of St. John’s. Bowlders are not common in the county. 
They are usually altogether wanting in the level or gently undulating 
tracts lying between the ridges; but in the vicinity of the ridges, and 
on them, especially in the drainage valleys which sometimes intersect 
‘them, they are very often seen. Although the greater part of them are 
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derivable from the Devonian and Silurian limestones of north-western 
Ohio, there are also many which must have had a more northern origin. 
In the absence of positive data, the thickness of the Drift deposit at any 
point in Auglaize county cannot be stated with certainty. Wells only 
penetrate to the water-bearing gravel or sand, which is generally less 
than fifty feet, although some have been known to go upward of seventy 
feet before striking gravel or sand in sufficient quantity to furnish a con- 
stant supply of water. The average thickness, however, is not believed 
to be much greater or less than in the eastern half of Allen county. The 
lack of rock exposure, while it indicates a greater accumulation of Drift, 
may be due to the absence of large streams capable of eroding the deposit 
to the rock. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


It is evident that the material development of Auglaize county will 
not be from the geological stand-point, except so far as the materials of 
the Drift may be made to-subserve the comfort and convenience of its 
inhabitants. These materials themselves have a geological origin, and 
give character to the soil. Thus geology antedates agriculture; and in that 
sense even the agricultural resources of the county may be said to be of a 
geological origin. Aside from this, however, the Drift of the county is 
rendered abundantly useful. It supplies an excellent clay every way 
suited for the manufacture of brick, tiling, and pottery. The gravel of 
the ridges which cross the county, wherever it is revealed, is made to 
subserve the purposes of road-making, though not to that extent that 
its proximity and the ease with which good roads can be made by its 
use would indicate and demand. 

The following establishments for the manufacture of brick and tiling 
were met with in the survey of the county. There may be others: 


MichaeliStenger vu Wiapakonetarss.wse: serccuecscsccesasen oscceac este eee ere Brick. 
John P. Fus, . HS UAL URNINIG HAS VN i or 

Christ. Haeisler, PEIN |” Mullis ca'asein's ste'saieeyevesecccniers cane cee aa erereeeinee cients Tiling. 
Mabe Rheinhardt: Neekin SeCuloneleWimlOllee ses eoesseecteseeeees Brick and tiling. 
William Lemon, section 12, Ewa Rees setentete ae aacauni el ee cea Brick. 


David Gilmore, N. E. } section 1, se iy ay hus a aaa eee trance taalac i minuae eee ie 
Quincy Hufferd, two miles west of Roundhead, near the east county 


UME. tscceerhensaceswsceevecs vedecoesocseanneatessasccs! svacsesunetotepeee cnet somee ener Tiling. 
Philip Kniairr i ry Duress censness daccaecistcae dncciveresclenemsarerectcecs lacie rer eemanen Brick. 
Hmnest EuileemanwNewesrem clienecceclerssesccee ce ciccsansescctescetarsssaencisate.* i 
William Langhorst, Fae aal |) ae babel are Ox clears vs cisniteilate att te sta arlene Tiling. 
WalliameBarthy Si Wea sechlono ms Crenmanltcnceeonceee testers craaaeeenaece Brick. 
Barney Ortmann? \ Minster i.cnseeeecrcss co secclcancco-centeee masters cnencicacseeh ners “t 
Theodore Dickman, S05 wise Sere asceeesarsashvosccnes ousegeaee car eaeeemartoacaraees iy 


Cook and Meckstroth, section 30, Washington....................Liling and Brick. 
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The principal banks opened for gravel occur at St. Mary’s and Wapa- 
koneta, at both places in the Wabash Ridge. The St. John’s Ridge is 
also opened for gravel a short distance north-east of New Bremen and 
at St. John’s village. 

A deposit of mineral paint, or ochre, in the 8. HK. 4 section 34, Union 
township, was met with on the land of John Neal. The soil about is red 
as with iron peroxide, and indicates the proximity of a bed of bog ore. 
The ochreous deposit also spreads over the land of William Giberson. 
If this deposit of ochre, on examination, should prove to be extensive, it 
might be made of considerable economical value in the manufacture of 
a mineral paint. 


CHAPTER XLVITI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MERCER COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Mercer county lies on the Indiana State line. Its form is that of a 
regular parallelogram, twenty-six miles in length north and south, and 
elghteen in width, embracing thirteen towns of thirty-six square miles 
each. It is bounded north by Van Wert county, east by Auglaize, and 
south by Darke. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The natural slope of the whole county is toward the north, and the 
small streams which take their rise between the ridges run uniformly in 
that direction. HWncountering the ridges, they unite to form one main 
stream along the upper or outer side of each ridge, which then flows di- 
agonally across the general slope toward the west or north-west, follow- 
ing the direction of these barriers. Thus the small streams which form 
the Wabash rise in Darke county or the extreme southern part of Mercer, 
and run north till they meet the St. John’s Ridge, when they are diverted 
westward. Before the Wabash leaves the county it crosses this barrier . 
near Fort Recovery, owing, probably, to the very gravelly character and 
the rolling surface of the Drift prevailing in that section, and then fol- 
lows the natural, direct descent till it meets the Wabash Ridge. This it 
is not able to pass, but follows it into Indiana. It finally is carried in 
this way over the great watershed; or rather, the great watershed verges 
so far north as to appear on the other side of this ridge, allowing the 
Wabash to join the Ohio toward the south. A number of other streams 
of Mercer county are in the same way diverted westward by the Wabash 
Ridge. On the north of this ridge the streams have a northerly direc- 
tion to their union with the St. Mary’s, when, with it, they are carried 
along the southern side of the St. Mary’s Ridge till, meeting the St. Jo- 
seph at Fort Wayne, Indiana, their united waters have succeeded in 
passing the ridge. 
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SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of the whole county is a continuous plain, and the changes 
of level in general are due to the inclination of the rocky floor beneath. 
Gentle undulations and local changes of level are, however, due to the 
condition of the Drift deposit. In no county in north-western Ohio has 
that dependence been seen more perfectly exemplified. The whole 
county is underlain by the same member of the Silurian age, except a 
small area in the north-eastern corner, which does not offer such differ- 
ences of character as to permit unequal erosion by the great glacier. Yet 
there may be seen crossing the county three successive ridges, or belts of 
thickening of the Drift deposit, which rise from ten to twenty-five or 
thirty feet above the general level. The location and character of these 
ridges have been sufficiently discussed in foregoing chapters. It is only 
necessary to say at this place that they are believed to be glacial mo- 
raines, marking periodical resting-places in the retreat of the glacier, 
which was prolonged south-westward from the great St. Lawrence valley. 
In crossing these ridges in a southerly direction the face of the country 
is seen to change, not uniformly, but by successive stages, marked by 
the location of the ridges. That part of the county north of the St. 
Mary’s Ridge is flat, and has a close, often damp, clay soil. That portion 
between the Wabash and the St. Mary’s Ridges is also flat, but is char- 
acterized by several prairie tracts. It shows very rarely any gravel in 
the soil or stones on the surface. It is also, strictly, a portion of the 
Black Swamp, and has all its features. Between the Wabash and the 
_ St. John’s Ridges the surface has a very noticeably rolling contour, al- 
though with some flats. The soil is sometimes gravelly. The color of 
. the clay is somewhat lighter, and in general it is more easily subjected 
to perfect artificial drainage. That portion of the county south of the 
St. John’s Ridge is still more gravelly and rolling. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE: 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the limits of Mercer county be- 
longs to the Guelph phase of the Niagara. These exposures, however, 
extend over the entire length of the county from north to south, and 
there can be but little doubt that that rock underlies the greater part of 
the county. It has not been seen in the eastern portion. Near Fort Re- 
covery, section 19, it is slightly worked and burned for quicklime by 
Thomas Atkinson. It is taken from the bed of the Wabash. It is por- 
ous and fossiliferous, in beds of three to six inches. It is generally of a 
light blue color, with spots of a darker blue, weathering buff or white. 


\ 
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It makes a white lime of great quickness and strength. The Niagara is 
again seen in the Wabash, N. W. 4 section 33, in Washington township, 
on the land of John Oswald; and near the same place on the land of 
Seth Snyder, at the junction of the Totti Creek with the Wabash. It 
appears again in the Wabash, N. W. i section 22, of the same township, 
land of Philip Gardner. It is also said to have been formerly taken from 
the Wabash at Monterey for quicklime. In sections 7 and 8, Jefferson 
township, the Niagara rises near the surface of the Drift and is seen in 
a number of exposures. On the S. W. } section 7 it is worked by Dr. 
Walter. The stone is here similar to that seen in the Wabash at Fort 
Recovery. The beds are about three inches in thickness, lenticular, 
vesicular, fossiliferous, rapidly rusting with peroxide of iron. It finally 
weathers a light buff. Exposure, about three feet ; dip, undistinguish- 
able. On the 8. W. + section 8 Mr. Thomas Godfrey has a quarry in 
similar beds for purposes of lime-burning, and has opened them to the 
depth of about four feet. On the N. W. 4 section 8 Herbert Richardson 
owns a quarry in the same beds. The dip here is unmistakable, and 
about eight degrees téward the south-west. The beds are here exposed 
to the depth of about nine feet, without showing much variation. In 
the State survey of the Wabash for ditching purposes, the surveyor re- 
ports rock struck at thirteen different places, in all cases but one covered 
with alluvium or Drift, sometimes to the depth of eleven feet. At a 
point three miles west of Celina the rock was not so covered, on land of 
Herbert Richardson and Sylvester Brooks. It is said to have a dip to 
the south. On the N. E. 7 section 52, Liberty township, Joseph Felver 
has taken stone from the bed of the Wabash. Near the State line D. W. 
and John Leininger have quarries in the valley of the Wabash, on op- 
posite sides of the stream. It is here of the same character as already 
described, and belongs to the Guelph of the Niagara. This character 
of the formation prevails as far west at least as New Corydon, in Jay 
county, Indiana, where it is quarried and burned for lime. It is also 
met at Willshire, in Van Wert county, where Mrs. Ann Ramsey has 
burned lime and taken out stone for foundations from the bed of the St. 
Mary’s and of a small stream tributary to it. The dip here cannot be 
made out with certainty. It is a porous and fossiliferous rock, in beds 
of about three inches, of a light blue color when freshly broken, but 
which soon weathers buff. On section 8, Dublin township, within the 
limits of the Godfrey Indian Reserve, Mr. Claiborne Work has opened a 
quarry in the river bottoms of the St. Mary’s, disclosing the same char- 
acters of the Niagara. This quarry at the present time affords feeble 
opportunity to examine the formation, yet pieces which were gathered 
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near the opening are porous, and bleached nearly white. This stone 
here affords a quicklime of superior quality. Stone was formerly taken 
from the bed of the St. Mary’s at Mendon, but the place is now inaccess- 
ible, and no inspection of its characters could be made. It is, however, 
believed to be the same as that seen near Shanesville, in the quarry of 
Mr. Work. 

The Drift—The characters of this deposit are such as prevail through- 
out the Black Swamp generally, although much of the southern part of 
the county is more broken and gravelly. Its chief constituent is clay, 
which, below ten or twelve feet, is blue, but to that depth 1s of a yellow- 
ish or light brown color. The original color of the whole was probably 
blue, the brown or yellow colors being due to oxidation from above. No 
distinct, constant characters, or line of demarkation separating the 
brown from the blue, indicative of different or successive origins or 
deposition, have been seen in the county, nor in north-western Ohio. 
On the contrary, the colors have been seen to gradually fade into each 
other in a great many instances. This clay is usually a compact, un- 
stratified mass, impervious to water, and embracing stones and bowlders 
of all sizes up to several tons weight. At Mercer, in Dublin township, 
and throughout a radius of four or five miles, 1t acts as the confining 
stratum for a number of artesian wells which flow from sand at the depth 
of thirty-five or forty feet, the water rising from five to eight feet above 
the surface. Such wells may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Keith. Near 
Celina, on the north side of the Big Beaver River, it has afforded a great 
number of bowlders of the Lower Corniferous, some of which have been 
worked into stone for building. They are met near the surface in plow- 
ing the field. One was worked up on the land of Mr. Petre, which fur- 
nished eight or ten wagon-loads of good blocks, suitable for common 
building purposes. The ridges which cross the county consist of gravel 
and sand in glacial stratification, usually overspread by a few feet of this 
clay. The thickness of the Drift can not be stated. A well at Shanes- 
ville was in the blue clay, at a depth of sixty feet, without water. 


MATERIAL RESOURCHS. 


The soil of Mercer county will necessarily always be the source of its 
greatest material wealth. It will, however, reach its highest develop- 
ment and yield its greatest revenue only when it has been subjected to 
thorough artificial drainage, and to careful and skillful tillage. Much of 
the county is still covered with forest, while the soil of that which has 
been occupied by farmers is not infrequently too damp and cold to bear 
a high market price. There is no doubt that the agricultural develop- 
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ment of Mercer county has been, and still is, retarded by the lack of rail- 
road communication. The common roads are almost impassable in the 
wet seasons of the year, and the shipment of the products of the farm 
through the Miami Canal is not only difficult, but also expensive. Thus 
the income of the farm is often not pushed beyond the necessities of the 
occupant. Improvements are retarded, and the growth of the county 
correspondingly slow. The rock which underlies the county will answer 
for common use in foundations and walls, and will be a great conveni- 
ence in the manufacture of lime for the local market.’ When the facili- 
ties for shipment become greater, there is no reason why the Niagara in 
Mercer county may not be extensively and profitably burned into quick- 
lime. It will. certainly compare favorably with any manufactured in 
north-western Ohio. At the present time the quarries in the Niagara at 
Piqua furnish most of the building stone used in the county. Gravel 
and sand are taken from the St. John’s Ridge, near Fort Recovery, and 
from the St. Mary’s Ridge, near Shanesville. At the latter place it is on 
the land of Jeremiah 8. Decker. At the same place a bed of bog ore is 
said to occur on Squier Dilbone’s land. 

For brick, tiling, and common red pottery, the surface of the Drift is 
generally well adapted, and a number of establishments of that kind are 
already in existence. The following were noted in the survey of the 


county : 
Gast and Gaken Se uo sew ese ewan sree se corer cece ee are ee eae ae ane Brick. 
John Hargedorn, section 20, Marion township ......... ....2c.00 ssssceseecesenes Tiling. 
Antony, Horst; section’ 30, Marion’ township). :... 2. <00..c+c.sesecctoercrsscceees Brick. 
Herr Von der Bush, section 24, Granville township............ Brick and. Tiling. 
Jacob Myers, section 22, Republic township. ................0 ccsersesceooeseonee os 
Hdward Jones, section’ 16; (Gibson) Township acc.scssssc-cscen ccceeseeestecseeees Brick. 
Se EA fel oto) Kenny (CRITE Aas ale eaccts noosa couoddene cadbodGed HoseG0G00 bogods onoodoenodooo0Ne8 a 


Baker and) larner, Celina aicaectaccms scocssleccacaeselendoemecneneetiso eceen aes 


CHAPTER XLVIILI. 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HENRY COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county belongs to the celebrated Black Swamp area, in which it 
lies very near the center, the Maumee River crossing it so as to divide it 
into two parts nearly equal. Its area aggregates 262,106 acres, the aver- 
age value per acre being, in 1870, $10.35. It’ contains 204,297 acres of 
uncultivated or wood land. Meadow or pasture land comprises 11,993 
acres. It has 45,816 acres of arable or plow land, of which the township 
of Liberty contains 7,046, a greater cultivated area than that of any 
other township. Napoleon and Flatrock rank next to Liberty. The 
southern portion of the county is almost an unbroken, dense forest. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee crosses the county in a north-easterly direction. It has 
a number of unimportant tributaries which join it in Henry county 
from the north in a south-easterly direction. Those that join it from the 
south-west run in a direction at right angles to those from the north- 
west. But one important stream joins the Maumee from the south 
within the limits of the county, viz., the Turkey Foot; but the Beaver 
and the Portage cross the south-eastern portion of the county in the 
same general direction, the former uniting with it in Wood county, and 
the latter reaching Lake Hrie at Port Clinton, in Ottawa Sate The 
streams are all sluggish. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole. county is flat. There is a little diversity of surface, 
occasioned by the Belmore Ridge, in the townships of Pleasant and 
Marion, and also in the north-western corner of the county, for the same 
reason. ‘The inner margin of the Blanchard moraine is not prominent 
in Henry county, but it is in Putnam, lying immediately south. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil is generally a black, rich, swampy loam. It 
occasionally becomes clayey. This is the case along the bluffs of the 
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Maumee, or in situations where the surface drainage has carried the 
black soil into the valleys. In the vicinity of the Belmore Ridge it con- 
stitutes a very fine, sandy loam. There are also a few patches of fine, 
yellow, lacustrine sand, which form a very light and easily exhaustible 
soil. 

The following varieties of trees are characteristic of the county: 
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Gleditschia triacanthos—Hodney Locust .............. secs coesesseceee seeseece L. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The details of the geology of Henry county are not well known. The 
rock exposures are confined to the bed and banks of the Maumee. It is 
only known that the formations of the Devonian make their way across 
the county from the north-east to the south-west, the south-eastern por- 
tion being taken up with the Waterlime. The exposures that occur in 
the Maumee are of the black slate or of the Hamilton, and are sufficient 
to fix pretty certainly the points of crossing of the strikes of those forma- 
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tions. With that exception, the accompanying map of the county is 
largely conjectural. : 

A short distance above Florida is the quarry of Wesley King and 
brother, in the left bank of the Maumee. It consists of the following 
succession of parts: 

No. 1. Compact, blue limestone, the same as at Dilz’s quarry, in 
Defiance county; very hard, showing few fossils, none 
of which are distinct. It contains considerable pyrites 
aninal CavKona, BhaGl SOLTOVE) CLOKEN AN 45000060 co0n6G02 800000000 JIAdaR0O0 660 I itis, Bane 
«“ 9. Porous bluish or gray stone; fossils indistinct from crys- 
tallization and absorption; stone crystalline and hard, 
somewhat resembling the Niagara; crinoidal joints and 
Cyathophylloids, including a Cystiphyllum, can be iden- 
Lili CCUM PXGD OSE Caren sect see dacs alscecise nicest scasecerssessswastionces MOE 


These beds lie nearly horizontal, but dip slightly into the river south- 
east, east, and north-east. Fifteen rods further down the black slate is 
found in the river, making it impossible for more than two feet of shale 
(the representative of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county) to inter- 
vene between this stone and the overlying black slate. 

At Florida there is a stratum of thick-bedded black limestone within 
the black slate, though near its base. It is exactly the same, in all out- 
ward aspects, as a heavy-bedded black limestone seen in the black slate 
in the northern portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan, outcropping 
at Sulphur Island,in Thunder Bay, and at Sunken Lake, in Presque Isle 
county. At Florida it is used for all common purposes by the country 
people, and has been burned into lime. Below this place the Maumee is 
filled with the slack-water from the Providence dam, constructed for 
canal purposes, and no other view of the bed-rock can be had. At Na- 
poleon, however, a well was drilled by Mr. H. T. Osborn, in 1872, 
which, according to his record, struck a gray limestone, after passing 
through the Drift, at the depth of forty-five feet. It had a thickness of 
about thirty feet. The well was continued to the depth of seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Water was obtained at seventy feet, and again at 
ninety feet. Another well was drilled at Texas to the depth of one: 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet, which furnished strongly sulphur- 
ous water from the depth of four hundred and fifty-two feet. The rocks 
passed through here are said to be the same as at Napoleon, but the 
records at both places are not reliable for geological purposes. The black 
slate was struck at one hundred and fifty-seven feet at Wauseon, in Ful- 
ton county. Water was thrown out, with gravel-stones, to the height of 
nearly one hundred feet above the earth, by a powerful escape of gas. 

27 
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The Drift.—The general character of the Drift in this county is the 
same as in Defiance, and the reader is referred-to the report on that 
county for a full description. The following details, relating to the Bel- 
more and Blanchard Ridges that cross the county, will be of interest to the 
student of the phenomena of the Post-Tertiary. At Lake Ridge village, in 
Michigan, as well as at other points further north, numerous bowlders are 
piled on the ridge. They have been gathered from the fields. Toward 
the Lake there is uniformly a descent from the summit of the ridge, but 
- not always in the opposite direction. Similar bowlders are seen strewn 
variously over the easterly slope of the ridge. This is particularly the 
case soon after passing the Macon, going south. They are also very 
numerous in the fields beyond, on the easterly side of the ridge, where 
the soil is black, some being three or four feet across. The people de- 
nominate them “field stones.” This ridge can be traced and located by 
the road to about four miles south of Ridgeway, when the road leaves it. 
Here the ridge also becomes less marked, but at about three miles south 
of Ridgeway a series of sandy knolls and ridges branch off more westerly 
than the real ridge, and at a distance, looking from the east, this promi- 
nent, almost continuous, series of short ridges has more the aspect of the 
real ridge than that on which the real ridge is said to be located. The 
road, however, follows the real ridge, but at last leaves it, running in a 
direction to pass a little east of or near Palmyra. The ridge here be- 
comes obscured by lake sand, and different opinions are held by the peo- 
ple as to its true location, some maintaining that it runs to the east of 
Palmyra, others to the west. The country south and east of Adrian is 
all rolling and sandy as far as two or three miles south of Fairfield, when 
the road enters the low, black land of the swamp. This low, black land 
is strongly defined along here. The “oak openings” border it on the 
north-west. They are sandy. The swamp is known as timbered land, 
in distinction from the “openings.” North and west of the openings 
we come upon the old, gravelly drift surface, which is rough and rolling, 
with many bowlders. The location of the ridge at Fairfield is unknown. 
The country is sandy. Atanumber of places in Lenawee county may be 
seen a gradual passage from lake sand into gravelly sand, then to a clayey 
sand, and finally into a typical hard-pan. On some of the sandy knolls 
bowlders are seen scattered. Indeed, this occurs more frequently than 
will admit of the sand and its contents being derived entirely from the 
agency of lake currents and waves. These bowlders may be due to float- 
ing ice when the Lake covered this part of the country, according to the 
theory of Dr. Newberry. If they were deposited when the sand was, 
they must have been put there by some other and separate force. This 
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may account for them, as well as for the bowlders spread over those 
places in the Black Swamp where there has been no apparent erosion. 
A short distance north of Fairfield there is an opening in the road in a 
ridge of gravel which runs south-west. Traveling east from Phillips’s 
Corners to Metamora, after passing over a Hat of the Black Swamp kind, 
the only indication of the Belmore Ridge that can be seen occurs a mile 
and a half west of Metamora, running south-west. This ridge consists 
of clay (hard-pan) outwardly, and rises about eight feet above the road, 
which it crosses between sections 4 and 9, Amboy. The people regard 
it the “same as that running north-east toward Detroit.” No ridge is 
seen at Metamora. Two ridges of lake sand occur at Ai, where they 
seem to diverge. The most westerly runs about north and south in sec- 
tion 4. The other runs more north-east, in section 8. These sandy ridges 
accompany and cover the real Belmore Ridge. They continue to Delta, 
the gravel of the Belmore Ridge being only occasionally visible. At 
Delta there is a hard-pan ridge, cut by the railroad, showing about nine 
feet. A short distance south of the railroad Mr. Spencer, in digging his 
cellar, has found a hard-pan covering of twenty-three feet, but at Mr. John- 
son’s, half a mile further south, the ridge is of gravel. At numerous other 
places between Delta and West Barre the contents of the ridge are found 
to be gravel; no lake sand seen south of Delta. The ridge maintains 
its typical characters for several miles south of Delta. It is constant, 
well marked, and always hard, a gentle slope toward the south-east, but 
not always one in the opposite direction. At Mr. Spencer’s, near Delta, 
where the main ridge is one of hard-pan, there is a second, low ridge on 
the inner side of the main ridge, consisting more especially of stones and 
bowlders. The main ridge here seems to be the inner margin of the Blanch- 
ard Ridge, this low ene being the true Belmore Ridge. From West Barre te 
Ridgeville the ridge is welldefined. About half a mile south-west of Ridge- 
ville it is less marked. On section 11, Adams, Defiance county, it becomes 
more sandy, as at Ai, and north to Lenawee Junction, but not to so great 
an extent; the ridge can be easily traced. This ridge is generally less than 
ten feet high above the adjoining level, and sometimes not more than four; 
but it is continuous and remarkably uniform. Streams only seem to dis- 
turb its outline. ‘Their channels are cut wide and far beyond the possible 
effects of the present amount of water. From Ridgeville to the Maumee 
(section 17, Richland) the ridge is well defined and has the usual fea- 
tures. The sandy element mentioned half a mile west of Ridgeville has 
disappeared. South of the Maumee there are more evidences of the inner 
margin of the Blanchard Ridge. At Ayersville there is an irregular 
accumulation of lake sand covering the inner margin of both the Blanch- 
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_ ard and the Belmore Ridges; yet less than half a mile east of the village 
the former ridge emerges with its characteristic form and gravelly com- 
position, and so continues easterly, being quite conspicuous for three or 
four miles east of Ayersville. Beyond that point it is apt to sink away, 
becoming almost lost in the flatness of the Black Swamp; but even in 
the flat places the gravelly character of the surface soil reveals the loca- 
tion of the true ridge. After intervals of disappearance it rises again 
as plain as before. Such low intervals occur especially through sections 
19, 29, and 33, in Pleasant township. In the N. H. 4 section 3, Palmer, 
Putnam county, Mr. John Burkhardt lives on a little knoll or short ridge, 
which, surrounded by the usual characters of the Black Swamp, is an. 
evident proof of the location of the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. 
Mac. Maguire, near Burkhardt, is on a similar ridge. These are similar 
to those about Medary Swamp. The ridge cannot be traced continuously 
through sections 33 and 3, but may be occasionally seen. I+ 1s also spread 
laterally. Job’s farm, section 1, Palmer, and Cyrus Markley’s, section 6, 
Liberty, are on this ridge, which here is known as the “Leipsic Ridge,” 
from its passing through a village of that name further east. This ridge 
runs mainly or entirely south of the Medary Swamp. It emerges from 
the entanglement of that swamp toward the east with a marked and 
unusual development on section 15, Liberty. It there seems to be half 
a mile over, and maintains that size to Leipsic. It is more clayey than 
the Belmore Ridge, as before described, between the swamp and Leipsiec, 
being little more than a shoulder in the general surface, sloping north- 
east into the low land of the swamp. The soil of this ridge at Leipsic 
is not much different from that south of the ridge, yet in some places it 
is very gravelly, and has red spots along the north side. Thence to Me- 
Comb this ridge has more the characters of a shoulder, with a slope only 
to the north; but at that place, and east of it, it is a complete ridge, and 
more gravelly, descending both to the north and south. Its outline is 
rolling, and it rises sometimes twenty feet. Before reaching Van Buren it 
spreads irregularly, or splits into two, which run independently a short 
distance, or sometimes are connected by spurs. The whole width is - 
usually forty or fifty rods, and in some places a rolling surface prevails 
for some distance south of the true ridge. Sometimes cobble-stones and 
bowlders may be seen on it. From Van Buren to Fostoria this ridge is 
well defined, and has all the usual features, including a descent both 
north and south. It is, however, apt to become broad and branched, or 
double. At Fostoria, approaching from the west, it can be seen to sep- 
arate into three parallel ridges, all included within the space of half a 
mile. It is very commonly a real hard-pan, showing no more gravel 
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than the rest of the country. Where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
is graded through it, about a mile west of Fostoria, a section of about 
eight feet is exposed. The upper four feet are here gravelly hard-pan, 
and the lower, stratified gravel with coarse sand, embracing some stones. 
New Riegh, in Seneca county, is on a hard-pan ridge, or at least a hard- 
pan knoll. About mid-way between Berwick and McCutchenville is a 
very conspicuous hard-pan ridge, which, on the left bank of the San- 
dusky (8. E. } section 26, Seneca), forms a bluff about sixty feet high. This 
ridge can be traced westwardly, running about a mile north of Adrian 
and the same distance north of Springville, forming the outer margin 
of the Blanchard Ridge. 


WELLS AND SPRINGS IN HENRY COUNTY. 
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CHAPTER XULIX. 


THE GEOLOGY OF DEFIANCE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL.- 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Defiance county is in the north-west corner of the State. It touches 
Indiana on the west, and Williams county intervenes between it and 
Michigan on the north. On the east it is bounded by Henry county, and 
on the south by Paulding. Its area is 257,492 acres. Of this, 58,912 
acres are arable or plow land, 27,297 acres are meadow or pasture land, 
and 173,238 acres are uncultivated or woodland. The average value per 
acre is $11.16. 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River crosses the south-eastern portion of the county in 
a direction a little north of east. At Defiance it is joined by the Auglaize 
from the south and by the Tiffin from the north. The St. Joseph River, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction, crosses the town of Milford, in the 
north-western corner of the county. The small tributaries of the Mau- 
mee from the north, and of the Tiffin, with Powell Creek, from the south, 
constitute the only important streams of the county. ‘These streams are 
generally sluggish, and do not furnish good water-power. For power for 
milling and manufacturing the locks of the canal are generally depended 
on, not only in this county, but in most of those through which the State 
canals pass in the north-western quarter of the State. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole of this county, except a small portion in the north-western 
corner, which is rolling, is embraced in what is well known as the Black 
Swamp of Chio, and exhibits the surface characters that prevail in most 
of the Fourth Geological District. The surface is flat and unvaried, and 
the roads generally very muddy in the wet season of the year. The 
drainage is slow. The valleys dug by the streams are wholly within the 
Drift, and rarely disclose the rock. They are sometimes fifty or sixty 
feet in depth below the general level of the country, and along the flood- 
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plains, as well as in the streams themselves, are numerous northern 
bowlders. The valleys of the streams are not terraced.* They consist 
of a single main descent from the surface of the country to the flood- 
plain.. The chief diversity of surface in the county consists of the 
ridges that cross the county, which are particularly described under the 
head of The Drift. Outside the upper ridges in the towns of Milford and 
Hickviile the country is much more rolling, consisting of a gravelly 
clay, or, occasionally, of gravel, more or less mingled with stones and 
sand, and has the character of oak openings. 

Soil and Timber.—The prevailing soil is clay. Throughout the most of 
the county this clay is gravelly and stony. It is slightly undulating in 
some places, but generally needs artificial drainage, This clay in Mil- 
ford township loses much of its refractory character, and becomes very 
gravelly. It is of a yellowish ash color. In other parts of the county it 
is locally covered with a light beach sand. This is often spread out 
over many acres or square miles, making a very light soil. The Belmore 
ridge, crossing the eastern part of the county through Highland, Rich- 
land, and Adams townships, consists largely of gravel, or of gravel and 
sand. It is also associated with considerable light, yellow sand, as at 
Ayersville. This sand, in favorable situations, is converted by the acces- 
sion of vegetable remains into a rich black loam. This is the case in 
some places in Farmer and Mark townships, and. at Brunersburg, and. 
along the valley of the Tiffin to Hvansport. About Defiance a peculiar 
beeswax soil prevails. It may be seen in its typical characters along the. 
road from Defiance to Brunersburg. It is an exceedingly fine clay, waxy,, 
and difficult of agriculture. It has the same color as the gravelly clay 
that prevails over the most of the county. It comprises the surface of 
_ the horizontally stratified fine clay, and is due to the action of the 
waters of Lake Erie on the glacial Drift at the moment of deposition. 
Its stratification can be seen in excavations along the road on the north 
side of the river at Defiance. It is underlain by typical unmodified. 
Drift. It may be called lacustrine clay. It is probably the equivalent, 
of the Saugeen clay of the Canadian geologists, together with that por- 
tion of the Erie clay that is similarly stratified. In Mark township is. 
an extensive marsh, with one to three feet of muck lying on a level clay 
surface. The prevailing trees about this marsh are black ash, elm, soft 
maple, etc. The swamps in Milford, on the outside of the ridge, are 


* To this statement there is one exception. Between Defiance and Independence, - 
where the Maumee crosses the Blanchard moraine, it has a ‘second bottom,” i. e., 
one in addition to the flood-plain. See under The Drift, in Defiance county. 
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deeper, but less extensive, and are frequently characterized by tamarack 
trees. 
In the survey of the county the following species of trees were noted: 


Quercus alba=2w lite, Oak. voces leseesaletec ecm eee eee nen L. 
i ?=-Chestnut-leaved Oak... .ccesrocsteeee eon eee 
sf rubra Reda. vse Wieser wcucsterieclocs eee Cea Oey ae ibe 
Caryaralba—_Shag-bark@Eickonyees mes ceicece eee eee eT nee: Nutt. 
Juglansimirgra——Blacka Wallis scaescse cane sane ase ee eae aaa eee EER are L. 
/Esculus glabra—Buckeye ........ Viole bina gle Stel sara hgh alccearea‘ cena cote biatine bic emme Reena Willd. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd.) ..............0-+0+ Penal Ue 
Hraxinus quadranculata— bluierAslbenkernescetechecosoteenicnecuseeeneaceertes Michx. 
Milia) Americana—BasswOod s.tc-5..+c.sessees ees I jsaesiesectine tus svacieereseemnenes L. 
raximuswsan bucito lia blac keAls npamcsssteatestesnsaeneneeetaenee act eee Lam 
ne Americana-— Wihite GAsShiicosaecrescncctecccssecseso rte cen se aaenee. L. 
Prunus Americana Ww 1] duel um eaesccsseseraee cst nanan concen aca ae eneee Marsh. 
Quercus imbricaria—Laurel-leaved Oak ........ ...scccse sossecess ceoccdece sees Michx. 
Acersaccharimum——Sucare Via plemensensasetecceisecseseeeieeceene eee eee Wang. 
fh. rubrum——Soit (Maples tickossncs isso. cdeeesace oases eee ee ae L. 
Prunus Sserotina—- blacks ClentyeuennascescsceeccseeteceecetenteeeeceR cero « Ehr. 
Crataecusstomentosa— Mh ornimecces saieeccses sce ee eee er Ree L. 
OstryaWarginica—— Mromwoodweuc nee y-cccsccslecdtecse meee nece sateen ea ceers Willd. 
AYUISIREDIS) TOME VOROVE NE OI BipWere OX. ca66 dogodo 005680 66006 1600000 4dO060080 6o006d 050080 Michx. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the limestones of the Devonian and 
the overlying shales. The highest observed rock is the black slate, but 
it is very probable that higher formations of shale, corresponding to 
_ those above the black slate on the eastern side of the anticlinal, also 
succeed in ascending order in Defiance county, occupying a surface area 
comprising most of the northern tier of towns. The general dip 1s to- 
ward the north. The lower portion of the great Corniferous group of Dr. 
Newberry forms the surface rock of the south-eastern half of Highland 
township. The upper portion of the same, represented by the blue stripe 
on the map, succeeds it on the north, its northern boundary crossing the 
Auglaize River in section 8, Defiance township. The greater portion of 
the Hamilton fossils found in this county pertains to the lower part of 
this limestone, but they are found also throughout its whole thickness. 
It is hence styled Hamilton on the accompanying map, that shale which 
Dr. N. regards as Hamilton in the central portion of the State not hav- 
ing been discovered in Defiance county. Its place is occupied by the 
base of the black slate or Huron shale. (See the Reports on the Geology 
of Paulding County and of Defiance County.) This belt of Hamilton, or 
Upper Corniferous, as it has been styled in the reports on Sandusky and 
Seneca counties, crosses Highland and Defiance townships, underlying 
also the south-eastern portion of Richland. The black slate underlies 
Defiance city. The Maumee River runs over the black slate from near 
the point of its entrance within the county to within a mile and a half 
of the Henry county line. The remainder of the county is colored to 
represent the black slate, although it is not known, as already remarked, 
but higher formations succeed it in the northern towns of the county. 
The Drift is so uniformly spread as to hide the rock from view. 

The Huron Shale-—The only known exposures of the black slate are in 
the valleys of the Auglaize and the Maumee. Beginning on the south, 
the outcrop at the mouth of Powell’s Creek is the first and most import- 
ant, owing to the enterprise there started by Mr. Gleason of manufac- 
turing hydraulic cement from its lower beds. (See Geology of Marion 
County.) This ison the S. H.4 section 34, Defiance township, on the right 
bank of the Auglaize. The thickness of the black slate here developed 
_ is seventeen feet. This includes that passed through in digging a well 
at the same place. This well was drilled for the express purpose of test- 
_ ing the thickness of the slate. The drill then struck a very hard rock, 
which, after two or three hours’ drilling, was so little affected as to cause 
the abandonment of the well. The rock here struck can have been no 
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other than the hard limestone burned by Mr. Dilz for quicklime a short 
distance further up the Auglaize. It thus appears that the black slate 
is not underlain in Defiance county by the Olentangy shale of Delaware 
county, but lies immediately on that which Dr. Newberry has designated 
the Corniferous limestone. This necessitates a hiatus in the Devonian 
series covering the Hamilton. If, however, the blue limestone be of 
Hamilton age, as claimed in the neighboring State of Michigan, the 
order of succession is unbroken. (See Geology of Delaware County.) 

There are indications of the outcrop of the black slate below the water 
of the Maumee at a number of places below Defiance, but at the dam at 
Independence are large slabs of black slate thrown up by the force of 
the water and ice. It continues in the river to within about eighty rods 
of the west line of section 24, where the hard limestone struck in the well 
at Gleason’s appears in the river and is quarried quite extensively. At 
Gleason’s and at Florida the black slate holds a bed of compact black 
limestone. It is used for all building purposes by the people, and has 
been burned into lime. It is thought by Mr. Gleason to be preferable in 
making hydraulic cement. It overlies a certain, unknown thickness of 
black slate, probably not less than ten feet. At Brunersburg Brice Hil- 
ton owns the land that contains the only outcrop of a lenticular, shaly 
limestone like that which pertains to the horizon of the base of the shale 
which by Dr. Newberry has been regarded as representing the Hamilton, 
but which, in reporting on Delaware county, the writer distinguished as 
Olentangy shale. It occurs in the Tiffin Creek. The stone is exceed- 
ingly argillaceous, and under the weather crumbles to a blueclay. This 
bed here is associated with the base of the black slate, and resembles 
other beds that occur in the Olentangy shale in Delaware county. There 
are large, loose pieces of the black slate in the river near this outcrop, 
but the exact relation to the shaly limestone is obscured by the Drift, 
and can not here be satisfactorily made out. It is said to occur up the 
Tiffin for a mile, but is not found below Brunersburg. Its position with 
respect to the southern boundary of the black slate indicates that it : 
overlies ten or twenty feet of the black slate. 

The Tully Limestone.—The hard, silicious, dark-blue limestone seen 
along both sides of the Auglaize in N. E. + section 9, Defiance, is the first 
below the black slate, and constitutes the uppermost portion of the Ham- 
ilton. It is believed to be the equivalent of the Tully limestone of New 
York. It is here extremely hard, crystalline, bluish-gray, and contains 
some crinoidal joints, calcite, and iron pyrites. It is somewhat vesicu- 
lar, especially the second course or layer, and embraces nodules of chert. 
It consists, so far as seen at this point, of the following section : 
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No. 1. Very hard, fine-grained, dark-blue or bluish-gray limestone, in _ 
one layer, containing iron pyrites ; no fossils visible ............... It ai 
[This is the equivalent of the limestone quarried below the mill- 
dam near Waldo, in Marion county, and a few miles further 
south, by Mr. Brandage, in Delaware county. It there under- 
lies immediately the Olentangy shale. | 
‘“‘. 2. More vesicular, less silicious, bluish-gray, in one bed of three feet 
thick, showing some crinoidal joints, its upper surface having 


vermicular markings and fucoidal impressions........ Wavdbwccu's sesoss Bee 
‘* 3. The same as No. 2, but in thinner beds; seen, about.................. ae 
MRO CA GMa ene Nee etna eMC snilaea ea decsloteaved antes eetagoaselnesns sees cs Ors 


There is a slight dip to the north. Near here Andrew Dilz burns lime 
from these beds, the lime being of a bluish-ashen color, and having a 
noticeable hydraulic quality. No. 3 has considerable thickness, and 
graduates below into the Hamilton. Another quarry in this stone is 
mentioned under Geology of Henry County. That of Wm. Wileman is 
in the same beds, situated in the Maumee River, near the Henry county 
line. | 

The Hamilton.—In the N. E. 3 section 17, Defiance, on the land of 
Michael Humbert, is a quarry in the Auglaize River, in a crystalline, 
vesicular, bluish-gray limestone, that contains considerable chert be- 
tween the bedding. It holds indistinct cyathophylloid corals. Also, in 
the chert may be seen the cells of a coarse Favosites. One bed is about 
a foot thick. About three feet can be made out. This stone is probably 
the downward continuation of No. 3 of the last section, although there 
is an unexposed distance of about two miles between them. How much 
of this belongs to the Hamilton, or whether anything below No. 1 of the 
last section should be included with the Tully, it is not possible to say. 
It is true, however, that No. 1 of the last section above is the only part 
that resembles strongly the beds referred to the same horizon seen in 
Marion and Delaware counties: 

On section 17, Defiance, is the quarry of Town Newton. Stone is taken 
out there for the Paulding Furnace. The color, grain, and all the exter- 
nal characters of this stone resemble those of the stone quarried at San- 
dusky and used in the basement of the court-house at Defiance. The 
dip is north or north-east. Further south in Paulding county are other 
exposures of the same stone, likewise situated in the valley of the Au- 
glaize. The reader may consult the report on that county for remarks 
on the supposed equivalents of these limestones in New York. 

On section 24. Delaware, Elias Bruner has diseovered a stone in the 
bottoms of the Maumee which. belongs to the Corniferous limestone, 7. e¢., 
to the fossiliferous, light-colored beds that first underlie the blue lime- 
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stone above described. It seems to belong to a large bowlder brought 
from the north-east at such an angle with the strike of the Devonian as 
to bring it over the higher beds of the blue limestone, depositing it six 
or eight miles to the north of the nearest outcrop of its native beds, 
though probably many miles from the place of its origin. This bowlder 
is similar to others of the same formation that have been discovered in 
north-western Ohio. That particular portion of the Devonian limestones 
seems to have had a peculiar tenacity under the forces of the glacial 
period, large pieces from it being more numerous in the Drift than from 
any other. This bowlder has been found to extend in one direction at 
least thirty feet, and to have a width of at least fifteen feet. At one end, 
where some quarrying has been done, it has a thickness of eight feet, 
with “washed sand” below. It dips north-west, at a slight angle. Its 
surface is about six feet higher than the water of the Maumee. It lies 
twenty rods from the channel. Men, in “driving” logs down the river 
in spring-time, report rock in the bottom of the river near the place of 
the bowlder, and the river shows a decided ripple at that point. There 
are no black slate fragments along the river bank, nor in the river. It 
must be admitted that these facts point strongly to the probably undis- 
turbed condition of this Corniferous outcrop. Its position, however, with 
respect to the general trend of the strike of the formation, and especially 
with the outcrop at Antwerp, in Paulding county, is anomalous. It is 
wholly disregarded in the coloring of the accompanying geological map. 
While this exposure, being to the north of the supposed trend of the Cor- 
niferous, has an influence toward the movement of the colored Cornifer- 
ous belt several miles northward, the similar indications of a Corniferous, 
or Hamilton, area in the central portion of Paulding county (see report 
on that county) draw the area of the same formation toward the south. 

- The Drift—The Drift in Defiance county exhibits the most interesting 
characters. It can be described best by taking them in the following 
order : . 


1. Hard-pan, or bowlder clay. 

2. Horizontal laminations of fine clay. 

3. Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel. 
4, lLacustrine, unstratified sand. 

5. The ridges. 


The hard-pan, or bowlder clay, which is spread out over most of the 
county, and rises to the surface, constituting the bulk of the Drift every 
where in the Fourth Geological District, also underlies those portions 
that are superficially covered with fine, horizontal, clay formations. It 
may be seen in the banks of the Maumee and the Auglaize at a great 
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many places—indeed, every where that fresh-water sections of the Drift 
banks disclose their composition. It is not necessary to describe it here, 
as its characters have been fully detailed in many places. Where it is 
not overlain by the laminated, fine clay, as it is at Defiance, it forms a 
surface soil that, in level tracts, is rather clayey, with but little gravel. 
In more rolling districts, as in Milford, and the north-west portions of 
Hickville and Farmer townships, it becomes not only gravelly, but 
even stony. Perpendicular sections of it in such rolling districts often 
show that it is largely composed of beds of obliquely stratified gravel and 
sand, such beds also sometimes embracing stones and bowlders of con- 
siderable size. These beds of stratified gravel and sand are scattered 
through the whole thickness of the deposit, but in most places are most 
abundant at or near the top. There is almost always a bed of a few 
inches, or a few feet, of sand and gravel between it and the rock. Typi- 
eal, gravelly soils that are based on this deposit: prevail in Milford, 
Hickville, and Farmer townships, as already mentioned. In most of 
the rest of the county, where this deposit forms the basis or subsoil, the 
immediate surface is much changed by marshy and vegetable accumula- 
tions, and the country is there known as Black Swamp, from the flatness 
and blackness of the surface. This constitutes by far the larger portion 
of the entire county. The ridge on which Williams Center is situated 
is formed of this kind of Drift. 

Horizontal laminations of fine clay locally cover the foregoing hard- 
pan clay, and in Defiance county sometimes show a thickness of fifteen 
feet. This character may be seen on the north side of the Maumee, at 
Defiance, and for five or six miles toward the west, where it becomes 
overlain with a loose, sandy loam, which appears to be also marly, some- 
what resembling the alluvium of streams. In some places the finely 
laminated clay seems to graduate into a sandy loam that constitutes the 
fourth condition of the Drift to be described. This may be particularly 
seen along the Tiffin River, in Tiffin township. These laminations are 
usually entirely free from stones. They graduate insensibly between 
very fine sand and clay. Their color is not an essential character—a 
statement which is also true of all parts of the Drift. The original color 
of the Drift seems to have been blue, and that color is seen at the depth 
of ten or twenty feet below the surface in all cases, whether it be hard- 
pan or stratified Drift. The region where this fine, laminated condition 
of the surface of the Drift exists, is a belt from three to six miles wide, 
running north and south through Defiance, Noble, and Tiffin townships. 
It lies apparently on the western half of this tier of towns. It has not 
been seen to extend on the east side of the Tiffin and Auglaize, except 
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in the immediate valley of the Maumee, and that not east of the town 
line of Noble. 3 

Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel constitute a large por- 
tion of the Drift, especially near the surface, in the most elevated por- 
tions of the county, ¢. ¢., in the north-western corner, embracing Milford 
township and a portion of Hickville and Farmer. This is no exception 
to the usual character of the Drift at those heights above Lake Erie. In 
north-western Ohio generally, however, this elevation is not reached so 
near the lake shore, but there is a broad sweep toward the south, passing 
into Indiana, of those features that characterize the Black Swamp. The 
Van Wert Ridge, which is the inner of the two ridges passing through 
Hickville and Farmer townships, is composed almost entirely of Drift 
of this kind. The same is true of the Belmore Ridge, which passes 
through Adams, Richland, and Highland townships. The latter, how- 
ever, 1s more subject to an overspreading of fine, lacustrine sand; this is 
particularly the case at Ayersville. Where the latter ridge crosses the 
Maumee River, about a mile above Independence, in Richland township, 
the extreme height of the left bank of the river, measured by Locke’s 
level, on the land of Charles Wilson, is seventy-nine feet two inches 
from the level of the water in the river, which is dammed back from 
Independence. The bank of the river appears to have been originally 
very gravelly throughout the most of this height, but it is now turfed 
over, and supports a large orchard of apple trees. The ridge here rises 
several feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Unstratified lacustrine sand is spread over the surface of some portions 
of the county. It lies usually in a sheet of a few inches or a few feet 
in thickness, but it also forms some very conspicuous ridges and knolls. 
This sand must not be confounded with that which hes in oblique 
strata. It is distinguishable from that in being of a very uniform, fine 
grain. It is made up almost entirely of silica, while the sand referred 
to has grains of other minerals. The color is also usually different. This 
is generally yellowish, unless mixed with carbonaceous materials, when 
it is black, or has some shade of brown. The yellow tint comes from a 
deposit of iron-rust, that exists as minute scales, or thin incrustations, 
on the separate grains. When this lacustrine sand is so situated that it 
is not rapidly and exhaustively drained, it forms a very rich and easily 
tilled black loam. | 
A sandy loam of this nature occurs at Brunersburg, and affords fine 
wells at six to ten feet. It extends about half a mile toward the west, 
but toward the north a similar surface characterizes the valley of the 
Tiffin as far as Evansport. This is the ancient alluvium of the Tiffin, 
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and sometimes appears stratified. At Brunersburg it is confined to the 
west side of the creek, the east bank being high, and made up, near the 
top, of fine, laminated clay, but on the town line between Noble and 
Tiffin it extends about a mile east of the river, and is not distinguish- 
able from the lacustrine sand. West from Evansport the country is 
sandy for about two miles, when it begins to assume, and finally acquires 
entirely, the features of the Black Swamp. Continuing westward, there 
is no noticeable change till within about a mile and a half of Lick 
Creek, when a yellow color in the soil appears in occasional little mounds. 
These are followed by a slowly rising surface to Lick Creek. For a mile 
east of the creek the surface is quite gravelly and sandy, making, some- 
times, a fine loam, and sometimes a gravellyloam. This is, for the most 
part, black, but occasionally of a yellow color in spots of a few rods, such 
spots also being gravelly and loose, although a little elevated above the 
rest of the surface. They appear not of the hard-pan type. Sometimes 
stones of a considerable size lie on the surface, but the most conspicuous — 
element of the surface soil at this point is the gravel stones, although 
it also contains much sand. Wells pass through blue hard-pan below. 
The surface features present apparently the effect of a retiring beach 
line on the previously deposited hard-pan, the gravel resulting from the 
consequent washing out of the fine clay. In other places there seems 
to have been a tendency to accumulation ; there the lacustrine sand is 
heaped up or spread out evenly. Here there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to carry away, due to currents setting one way or the other. A 
great many such places may be seen along the shores of Lake Huron, or 
any of the great lakes, where the beach consists of aacumulating sand, 
and where the bottom is sandy and soft for half a mile or more from the 
shore, while in other places, perhaps at no great distance, the beach is 
gravelly and stony with materials of northern origin. This all depends 
upon the slope of the coast line, and the direction of the prevailing winds 
and currents. In the banks of Lick Creek the thickness of this loose 
deposit is seen to be about three feet. It passes below into typical hard- 
pan Drift.. About half a mile west of Lick Creek is a little eminence, 
having some of the aspects of a shoulder or bench, running north and > 
south. The soil also becomes less gravelly, having more the characters of 
a hard-pan soil. A great deal of this lacustrine sand lies on the gravel 
ridges in Highland and Richland townships. i 

The ridges that cross Defiance county have been elsewhere named by 
the writer (see The Drift in North-western Ohio) in the following way: That 
which crosses Milford township, deflecting the St. Joseph River to Fort 
Wayne, has been called the St. Mary’s Ridge. It consists of a vast accu- 
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mulation of glacier Drift, mainly hard-pan, and has a width of five or 
six miles. Its inner margin forms the prominent ridge on which Wil- 
liams Center is situated, and which runs about a mile west of Hickville 
and Farmer Center. That on which Hickville and Farmer Center are 
situated has been styled the Van Wert Ridge. It consists of gravel and 
sand in oblique stratification, rises from six to twelve feet, and is but a 
few rods in width. That which deflects the Auglaize and the Tiffin from 
flowing directly toward Lake Erie has been named.the Blanchard Ridge, 
from the Blanchard River, which flows along its outer periphery for a 
distance of about thirty miles. It is similar to the St. Mary’s Ridge 
both in width and composition. Its inner margin is very much like 
that of the St. Mary’s Ridge, and very often takes the name of ridge. It 
passes through Leipsic, in Putnam county. It is followed by the Belmore 
Ridge, which crosses Highland, Richland, and Adams townships, and is 
intersected by the Maumee near Independence. At Defiance the rock is 
struck at fifty feet. 

The following details will be of interest in respect to these ridges in 
Defiance county. The inner margin of St. Mary’s Ridge at Williams 
Center is prominent as a ridge of hard-pan Drift, rising abruptly on both 
sides to the height of about forty-four feet above the flat on the east. It 
has a rolling, diversified contour. The various gullies and channels cut 
in it by the erosion of natural drainage show stones and bowlders embraced 
tightly within the clay, some of the latter being two and three feet in 
diameter. Wellsget water at Williams Center in a five-foot bed of gravel 
eighteen to twenty-five feet below the surface. But when the blue 
hard-pan is penetrated, the water in the gravel on the rock rises from 
the depth of eighty or ninety feet quite to the surface, making valuable 
artesian wells. There is an important area of artesian wells just east of 
Williams Center. Along the east side of this ridge the Van Wert Ridge 
can be traced independently. It is about thirty feet lower. -Mr. D. Hoff 
man lives on this ridge at Williams Center. His cellar is dug in gravel 
and sand, depth of gravel unknown. A well at his barn, on the south 
side of this ridge, went through two feet of gravel at ten feet, with abun- 
dance of water, not artesian. Bowlders are strewn over this ridge at Mr. 
Huffman’sin great abundance. The shallow wells east of Williams Center 
throw up great quantities of quicksand. Hundreds of loads are said to have 
come out of Mr. Ensifn’s. Wells at Farmer Center are about fifteen feet 
deep, with abundance of water. Near Williams Center bog ore is found in 
lumps on the inner side of the St. Mary’s Ridge.. A short distance south of 
Williams Center this hard-pan ridge has more the form of shoulders or 
terraces in the general surface, there being little or no descent toward 
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the west, yet in some places between Farmer Center and Williams 
Center it has a marked descent both ways. At the former place there is 
a half mile interval between this and the Van Wert Ridge, and the 
country is generally somewhat broken. The Van Wert Ridge is easily 
discernible at this point in but few places. Between Defiance and 
Independence the Maumee River shows two terraces besides the flood- 
plain, the height of the bank being about equally divided between them. 
The upper terrace, or that which furnishes the ascent to the level of the 
country, does not accompany this river further than Independence, but 
seems to merge into the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge, and 
thence to strike off in opposite directions at right angles from the river, 
while a little further east the gravelly Belmore Ridge rises and accom- 
panies it toward the north and south. This terraced condition of the 
Maumee is not seen at any other place below this point. It is, however, 
seen at Fort Wayne, and for a few miles below, where the river crosses 
the St. Mary’s Ridge. In the same manner, there the upper bench strikes 
away from the river and forms the inner margin of the St. Mary’s Ridge. 
, On the N. EK. 4 section 24, Defiance, in the bank of a little ravine known 
as Sulphur Hollow, a section of the Drift was seen, as follows: 


No. 1. Sandy loam, forming the surface soil........ MeVeSobotseusesecuncalanvec sues 4 ft. 
ne LL OM ATMA COCY CLA Ve utc delvessvesclusesvaeiiesederistasvessceuesasioalscgeineeeire Ovi 
** 3. Bluish-brown hard-pan, containing gravel, stones, and small 

bowlders that are scratched as if glaciated, very hard, and 


COMM ACTON rese esa incu Ua onennat semen aud ias we Naan sence Saas 4 “ 
‘““ 4. Fine sand in distinct, oblique stratification ; seen, about......... Sic 
MOG ecireslorceen) cclennwerinccnncclenlveseisssselseecetnasunaaenleceser conc esses ZO 


Between Defiance and the 8. H. + section 30, in Richland, the surface 
is clayey, high, and somewhat gravelly when not covered with lake sand. 
For about a mile out from Defiance the soil is quite fine, and is appar- 
ently of the nature of the “beeswax soil” already mentioned. The ridge, 
in section 28, Richland, is thirty feet high, with a conspicuous descent 
into a flat, having the Black Swamp features, in both directions. This 
ridge here is considerably enlarged by lake sand, and doubtless lay as a 
sand-bar, where waves broke in high winds when the lake had suffi- 
ciently retired. This is the Belmore Ridge. There are two ridges of 
sravel, each like the Belmore Ridge, running south from the Maumee to. 
Ayersville, and further east. About Ayersville they are covered with 
sand, and roads cross from one to the other on ridges of sand. This has 
given the idea that the divergence is there, the sand not being distin- 
guishable from the gravel. The outer one of these two ridges runs to 
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Leipsic. It constitutes in many places a true gravel ridge, and in 
others is made up of hard-pan. In the latter case it is a bench, facing 
toward the north and north-east, instead of a ridge, and forms the con- 
tinuance of the upper terrace of the Maumee River noticed between De- 
fiance and Independence. To distinguish it from others, it has been 
called the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. The inner ridge runs 
to Belmore. It is constant, and about five to ten feet above the common 
surface. It uniformly has a descent in both directions, at least as far 
east as New Bavaria. 

In following this ridge toward the Maumee from Ayersville, it is found 
to be occasionally covered with sand. A very distinct and prominent 
sand ridge, on which a road is located, diverges from it, running on to- 
ward the river, nearly parallel. The gravel ridge gradually becomes 
lower, and when the sand is reached the road forks, one branch going 
due north on the section line, and the other following the direction of 
the sand, the real ridge having so dwindled as not to control the location 
of the road. It was found impossible to trace the Belmore Ridge further 
north toward the Maumee than section 34, Highland, although it re- 
appears on the north side of the river. Near there the main road leaves 
the Belmore Ridge and unites with the outer ridge on the south Hne of 
section 28. The cross-ridge of sand from Ayersville strikes the Belmore 
Ridge on section 1, Highland. 

Wells and Springs.—In order to investigate the Drift and its phenomena, 
considerable information was gathered concerning the common and arte- 
sian wells of the county, some of which present very interesting phe- 
nomena. There are a great many artesian wells in the county that de- 
pend entirely upon the arrangement of the impervious portions of the 
Drift for their constant supplies. The water of these wells is of the 
best and most wholesome kind. They are most numerous‘in Farmer, 
Mark, Washington, and Hickville townships, on the east side of the 
Van Wert Ridge. The facts gathered are shown in the following tabu- 
lated list of wells. It is not supposed that all of the artesian wells of 
the county are here named. The facts demonstrate the same general 
conclusion as in. other counties in north-western Ohio, viz., that the con- 
fining stratum for these artesian wells is a thickness of ‘“‘blue clay” 
reaching sometimes nearly or quite one hundred feet, and constitutes 
ithe great bulk of the Drift itself. 


Owner’s name. 


C. Williams 
J. H. Benton 
John Shier 
D. Bruner 


eooeecvcce 


A. Ashbacker ... 
Calvert Dye 
Brice Hilton 


e@eecoe 


Wm. Travis 


C. Templeman... 


Court-house sq... 


John Dietch*..... 
Judge A.8. Latty| Defiance 


® 


M. Arrowsmith... 
Wn. Robrs........ 
Lewis King........ 


J. Urguhart 


John Bail ¢........ 


G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
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WELLS IN DEFIANCE CouNTY. 


Through what. 


All sandy loam ... 


2 ft. gravel and 
sand; 5ft. sandy 
loam 


6é 


hard-pan 


ee ceooe ee ece 


e | pe ececeeccs Boel CH Ole COLDEELES 


oo a 
ae 
Location. a FE iy 
2 Oole'S| SB 
oe|52| 5 
eet) es} Ke 
Brunersburg oe hea eee a 10 
nia eee eee 20 
Rens neste HO)! Ilocos 10 
Seeinetiiesnece TiNeace 7 
N. E. % section 
16, Noble ...... SOR ee, 80 
Taian sicees SO lleceone 80? 
Sec 22Nobleraiy 10) ener. 70 
Brunersburg..... OAD) Neodoce 20 
Sec. 20, Noble... 28 al 248; 
Pin ivi aban AQ Nee: 40 
Defiancenye. BYR thacteoe 32 
Sec. 26, Richl’d| 56 |...... 56 
Baie dss NO orooea U0) 
Sec. 31, Farmer | 98 |...... 93 
N. KE. 4+ section 
INO blew GON eine 69 
Evansport ........ Ot 0 Oa 
Sec. 6, Tiffin 
(county line)...| 78 | 40 | 118 
Williams Center| 45 |...... 45 
(on the ridge)..| 82 |...... 82 


CO2COCX OHS COTLEEOOS COKLOESSE 


eeoees eee 


@0800C2Co F0eLCAMLe CODEC E SS 


28 ft. blue gravelly 
clay, 4 ft. sand... 


Hard-pan bottom ; 


fine clay on top.. 


8 ft. sand and clay, 
2 it. fine clay ..... 


Tube driven 


66 


and gravel 3 it. ; 
blue clay 80 ft.... 


Water at 60 feet... 


Water at 23 feet 
and at 45 feet..... 


Clay with gravel 
18 it.; sand 6 ft.; 
clay with gravel 


435 


Remarks. 


Good water, hard. 
66 


No water. 
(a4 


66 


In the bottoms of 
Tiffin Creek. 


.|In Maumee bot- 


toms. 
Sulphur. 


Good water rises 
from gravel 15 
feet. 


Water in gravel. 
Good water in 
eravel. 


Water stands 3 
{t. from surf’ce. 


Good water. 

Water only at 10 
ft. Struck the 
black slate. 

Sulphur water on 
striking the 
black slate. 


On the ridge. 


Good water. . 


15 ft.; clay with | 


more gravel 40 
ft.; gravel and 
sand 4 ft 


ee eervecane 


Water at18 ft:, at 
38 ft., and at 80 
ft. Rises to 15 
ft. of top. 


* A half dozen within the circuit of a mile are 56 to 66 feet, water standing 4 to 10 


feet of the top. 
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Wetius— Continued. 


{ 


) 0) | 
Sa 
Bele |e 
Owner’s mame. Location. S|.8 .| Remarks. 
$o/2| 8 
oS|oe ro) 
Pay oy = 
G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 


(not on ridge) | 110}...... 110| No rock ..............| No water. 
Benj. Hoffman...| Williams Center 
(on Van Wert 


JEVUOKERE)) eeBoodens WO) Hodogos 103 tse eal AN OLS Artesian. 
D. Tomlinson.....| S. W. 4 section 
6, Washington | 62 |...... G2 ilar cewactiecasedeuaieuenaewes Artesian. 
Henry Dietricht| N. E. 4 section 
i Harmen... 0) asdoas SON sea ee ceeen eseeeas Gas, visible sev- 


eral miles if 
lighted. No 
water. 

‘G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 


(east side of 
TEUCKEXE))) se 595 cocon0 33) Neocon 73 | Blue clay, with 
one or two smal} 
beds of sand .....;Good water in 
sand only, at 
Waette 
G.H.Tomlinson*| Williams Center 
(just east Van 
Wert Ridge)...| 32 |...... 32 | Blue clay and gra- 
Vee ee ae Artesian at 32 ft. 
Hugh) yMuallsieee Williams Center} 50 |...... 50 | North side Van 
Wert Ridge ...... Artesian at 47 ft. 
Riusearpaivencens SCaMlinon asiawe SOR eee 90 | 10 rods E. of last...) Artesian at 90 it. 
Le age OE DICT 0) Wasaooe 90 ERA DY aate ae ry 
PRAY iRtie tate N. W. + sec. 17, 
WES oubayeoy a cool GIO) Ihsacabolh GW) Ileoddcsess dogscodse ondso000c ce 
SSRN AUB tay Williams Center| 50 |...... 50 | 100 rods west of 
TIAGe eee ees Rises within 8 in, 
of surface. 
Benj. Hoffman... RM US) bosons 78 | In a ravine thro’ 
the Van Wert 
Ridge iy ccueaues Irony water. Ar- 
tesian. 
Q. E. Ensign...... Sec. 36, center 
Williams Co...| .54 leas BAN eC ON Rh ate Artesian. 
Seiten necete es Re RUSE 2S recace 28 )| Se auancenee ena Vane cnet Rises 14 ft. above 
the ground. 
le @astoripescc.: Seer iharmen oon |eece Both HRA Gun BES SHOHEBA| HaS Hee Artesian. 
Geo. Kerns ...... LAC MMe ee GO ees: 60 | Surface caved ...... ie 
Ales IRGHIWETES! Kondoonee ST haces om wae BD. Aue ae inane cea di ee 
James Gardner..| Farmer ........... Sina anor Bile aaekeceaeeeeee EEUU sf 
SSE SSeS TEA BUA NOS ali ASH teen: AG Ala ate sons eeeecentesune seeee es hi 
WA Donal Som as et aasnanenannael tues SHA eae BT cceanrecccenet cero ene ii 
Jacob Rager ...... is BUR SAE Abs Halll well Hogooee 18 | Water in sand .....| Artesian. In a 
ravine. 


* Three or four others near Mr. Tomlinson’s strike gravel at about the same depth 
All artesian. 
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a es 1) ie 
Owner’s name. Location. @ & a al Thr gh Remarks. 
‘ 5) (@b) > rs) 3 WwW At. 
OS1D SO! 6 
es es I) es 
Elisha Tharp .... | Sec. 12, Farmer} 18 |...... 18 | Surface soil 2 ft. ; 
brown clay 10 
ft.; blue clay and 
stones 6 ft......... Artesian. Water 
from sand. 
Sty Anni iit Niieeoese ARS) Gc 48 | Blue clay and 
: SAI ees Ou oes: Artesian. 
D. B. Ensign...... Sec. 11, Farmer} 50 |...... DOVInee. wedi N Basosccdeecssacss 
BrittaniiG& Cox... elie kavalllleypeeress: Che els LE Reale SuSE SEE ee BAe PERCE West side ridge. 
Craioubicelowiee | SCC Zo MALIN ROA Ineien| (92) Inescsseen tecececetleesce sees Artesian. 
EO tele ee cease Farmer Center..| 20 |...... AO MIRA eateries aenanicien 2 Good water. 
Ome Grolll ieee. Sec. 18, Wash- 
TOPAKOVO soo dodaooges MOS ooeee HO Go aie eee SC ira Artesian. Water 
only at 34 ft. 
W.-M. Powell.....; See. 19, Wash- 
WAVER LOYD osc; 5bc boHo6e 78S). Nooo. Piso) SSS SEOEES BEROUA Coat SeEoeS Artesian. 
Aug. Haase ...... SS Vu cca IS) osodies OSs OE Le GAN acle Artesian at 78 ft. 
Dr. N. Hartshorn; Georgetown AKO) | laagdon AG A Mert SERIE Be gtk ears Ge Artesian. 
Ott ealaea Ree ei am ae AD ees LOSERS aE D Ne) SARA LER AY, a 
Jacob Smith ...... Talat Gane e Sigiiteanes SAN EN Resta NY SEZ i 
Re Me@ulloehie’ SNP eed aes 0) Ibdecba LON yas Ha GER HNN CHINA Good water. 
Wm. Donnelly... eR MN tare case AD | ..ees. 420))\ lf pgaabO068 cop OoONG BuogOoC ie 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


For common red brick there is plenty of good clay in Defiance county. 
The following establishments for its manufacture were noted in the sur- 
vey of the county: 


Joscpim@h alate Weiiance wer mota umn Nok PONT LM cc luaeeietaetialcn sees Brick 
Trompe, AR Ah AN ed sl a RES CaN ai ont asp UA eS RI G 
SOO UMM SEAL CITC Lm inmmanencene niane Meme a Ra seuoeucmareaurtacvlecheselesvubsiowcederess it 
Pmochpnandallyharnden! © enter grnivcsces uss. cuadenclsaveatlocsesleseseeeeess is 
NMirpriza@harleswouv er sechlonpalymMnliOndins ne. .coscu teense eeseicess seace i 


A very hard, dark-blue limestone is burned for quicklime by Andrew 
Dilz, N. H. 4 section 9, Defiance. Three cords of mixed wood are required 
here for calcining one hundred bushels, at a cost of one dollar and fifty 
cents per cord. The lime, which is very strong, and of a gray color, 
weighs seventy-two and a half pounds per bushel, and retails at the kiln 
at twenty-five cents. It is said to be somewhat hydraulic. This is the 
only lime-kiln in Defiance county. 

For building stone Defiance county depends on the Oriskany sandstone 
quarried at several places further down the Maumee River, and upon the 
Charloe quarry, in Paulding county. The blue limestone of the Au- 
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olaize, although exactly the same as that at Sandusky, has not been de- 
veloped in north-western Ohio. It is used in the basement of the new 
court-house at Defiance, but was imported from Sandusky for that pur- 
pose. The most of the stone used in this building is from Charloe. 
There is also some stone in it from Chicago (not Niagara), used as 
keystones in arches. When dressed, this is of a white (more cheerful) 
color than the Charloe stone, but on the ground it is light blue, or gray, 
streaked with bituminous films. - It appears a little impure, or earthy. 
The ornamental cut-stone is mostly from Charloe. In the foregoing 
pages a number of exposures of the blue limestone favorable for open- 
ing valuable quarries in Defiance county have been mentioned. These 
occur in the Auglaize, about the mouth of Powell’s Creek. 

The “Auglaize cement” is manufactured by Mr. E. H. Gleason, S. H. 3 
section 34, Defiance, from the black slate. This cement has already been 
mentioned in the first volume, in giving the geology of Marion county. 
Mr. Gleason continues the manufacture. He uses the lowest seventeen 
feet of the formation. Immediately below the black slate is a very hard 
limestone, struck in a well drilled by Mr. Gleason, but abandoned after 
several hours’ labor with very little effect. The stone is burned at a red 
heat for six or eight hours, when it is ground by steam. The lime has 
been used in various ways, and seems to afford very satisfactory results. 
The greatest natural wealth of this county lies undoubtedly in the strong 
and fertile soil with which the greater part of it is furnished. There is 
also an area of a hundred and seventy-thousand acres of heavy forest, 
which supplies material for ship-building and for the manufacture of a 
number of domestic articles. Hard-wood logs are floated down the Mau- 
mee to Toledo. 


REPORT ON SECOND DISTRICT. 


BY EH. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. S. Newperry, Chief Geologist: 


DeEAR Str—I herewith transmit to you my report of labors in the Second Geologi- 
cal District. The counties within the Coal Measures reported upon are Washington, 
Noble, Monroe, and the southern portions of Guernsey and Belmont. My assistant 
in 1872 was Mr. W. B. Gilbert, and in 1873 Mr. William Holden. Both of these gen- 


tlemen have done most excellent work. 
Very truly yours, 
EK. B. ANDREWS. 
Cotumsus, October 15, 1874. 


CHAPTER L. 


SHU REAL Wer) BOT, Olay 


DRIFT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


The Drift in the Second District may be divided into two classes—the 
original Drift, composed of bowlders, gravel, etc., often found on high 
eround in the north-western part of the district, and the modified valley 
Drift, constituting terraces along certain streams. 

The first is a part of the general outspread of drift found throughout 
all the northern and north-western States, and popularly known as the 
Drift. It is found over the whole of the north-western portion of the 
Second District, and along the hills bordering the Hocking River, some 
distance below Lancaster. Scattered bowlders have been found in the 
western part of Vinton county. South of the Ohio River a considerable 
area covered with Drift is found near Ashland, Boyd county, Kentucky. 
This was first observed by Sidney 8. Lyon, of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. Here the Drift is pretty high in the hills, perhaps two hundred 
feet above the low water.of the Ohio. 

The eastern lamit of the Drift is a line running nearly north-east and 
south-west through Muskingum, Perry, Fairfield, and western edge of Vin- 
ton counties. If, however, we take the Kentucky deposit into the account, 
the line will be almost a north and south one. A single quartzite bowl- 
der was found in Washington county, on a ridge between the Muskingum 
River and Duck Creek, about three hundred feet above the former stream. 
This bowlder may have been taken from the valley Drift on the banks 
of the Muskingum, and carried to the top of the ridge by human agency. 

The bowlders of the general Drift are often found on very high ground, 
from two hundred to three hundred feet above the principal valleys. In 
some regions they are quite numerous, and very large. In the vicinity 
of Lancaster they are found at elevations two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet above the Hocking River. On the slopes, and near the top 
of Mt. Pleasant (an old river hill, with bold cliffs on the western and 
northern sides), on the high ground between Lancaster and Rushville, 
and on the high lands on the west, which divide the waters of the Hock- 
ing and Scioto rivers, large bowlders are abundant. Many are also 
found in valleys which contain no modified or valley Drift. Over the 
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whole region they have evidently been dropped in a very miscellaneous 
way, as if from floating icebergs. 

The largest bowlder seen in the Second IDiletrtions 3 is in a valley about a 
mile north-east of Lancaster. It is where it could not have been brought 
by any motive force acting in the immediate valley of the Hocking. 
High hills lie to the northward. An approximate measurement gave 
eighteen feet for its larger and sixteen feet for its smaller diameter. 
Smaller bowlders are not uncommon in the neighborhood, and one meas- 
uring seven by five feet is seen almost on the top of Mt. Pleasant, or 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the large bowlder just referred to, 
which lies near the base of the hills. The bowlders of this region show 
all the lithological characters of northern bowlders, being granites, 
quartzites, etc. Over the more western portion of the Drift area in the 
Second District we find more or less gravel on the high grounds, but to- 
ward the extreme eastern limit of the Drift no gravel has been observed. 

In the Hocking valley, and probably over a very considerable portion 
of the Second District, there is found in the low grounds a blue clay in 
which bowlders are occasionally seen. This clay is variable in thick- 
ness. It is sometimes only two or three feet thick, and, indeed, it is 
often not found at all. There is proof that in some places channels were 
cut through it, and much of it carried away, after deposition by currents 
of water during the Dritt era. I have never seen any of this clay upon 
the hills within the Drift areas. In this blue clay are remains of ancient 
vegetation in the form of trunks, roots, limbs, and twigs of trees, generally 
remarkably well preserved. In some localities nearly every deep well re- 
vealed fragments of such vegetation. The wood is apparently allied to 
the cypress of the lower Mississippi valley. It was buried by the mud 
brought in by the waters in the earlier portion of the Drift era. In the 
valleys of the Second District this Drift clay seldom, if ever, rests upon 
the rock bottom, but upon what I suppose to be the old alluvial sands and 
clays of the pre-glacial period. Above the Drift clay are the gravel and 
bowlders of the modified Drift, or terrace Drift, which were not deposited. 
until long after the deposition of the Drift clay. We have thus two 
features of the original Drift—the gravel and bowlders scattered upon 
the higher grounds, and the Drift clay found in the low valleys. 

The Valley or Terrace Drift—This is simply the sand, gravel, and 
smaller bowlders brought down the leading valleys and distributed along 
the banks in great sand-flats and gravel-bars. The materials in all 
cases come from the general Drift, except such as would naturally come 
from the valleys and adjacent hill-sides, and become intermixed with 
the rest. In the terraces of the Muskingum valley we find pebbles of 
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coal and of the sandrock of the Coal Measures, all evidently of home 
origin. The pebbles of coal could not have traveled far—the material 
is too soft to endure the friction and rough usage of a long journey. 

The Drift terraces are found along the Ohio, Muskingum, Licking, 
Hocking, and Scioto rivers, but on no others in the Second District. 
These are the only streams whose sources lie within the area of the general 
Drift, and, consequently, the only ones which could obtain the materials 
needed for true Drift terraces. These terraces have been more or less 
wasted and reduced in height since they were formed, but eighty feet 
above the stream is about the elevation of those best preserved. Being 
dry and easily drained, they afford desirable locations for the towns and 
villages of the present inhabitants, as they did for the Mound-builders, 
whose finest works are generally upon them. Zanesville, Marietta, Lan- 
caster, Gallipolis, Ironton, Portsmouth, and other towns of less size, are 
built wholly or in part on Drift terraces. The Ironton terrace has more 
clay mixed with the sand than is usual. The terrace on which a part of 
the city of Lancaster is built, the new and beautiful court-house having 
a commanding site on the summit, is one of the old Drift gravel banks. 
It is from seventy-five to eighty feet above the present bed of the Hocking 
River. We have now only a remnant of the original terrace, for the 
waters have swept around in rear of it, and left only an insular hill in 
the broad fertile valley. On the southern edge of the present hill the 
gravel is very coarse. This gravel at some points is found to be cemented 
together by carbonate of lime, and a stratum of coarse pudding-stone has 
been formed, which is used for rock-work, ferneries, ice-houses, etc., 
where picturesque effects are desired. A similar pudding-stone is found 
in a Drift terrace a few miles below Logan. 

Marietta is built on a large and beautiful terrace, formed at the conflu- 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, the sand in some places fine enough for molders’ use. The gravel 
is often quite coarse, and contains pebbles of considerable size. In the 
‘south-eastern portion of the terrace, where it is crossed by Putnam street, 
there is a well-defined horizontal layer of fine blue clay, which indicates 
that at one time the currents of the two streams were of such equal level 
and equal force as to form an eddy of still water, from which the fine 
clay sediment was deposited. | 

The terraces at Columbus and vicinity are broader than the usual val- 
ley terraces, and constitute a part of a far wider outspread of Drift mate- 
rials in the more flat country to the north The transition from the val- 
ley Drift to the general northern Drift, as it has been distributed and 
arranged by water, is almost imperceptible. Perhaps the same aqueous 
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action which carried southward Drift materials and left them in terraces 
along the streams, modified to some extent the old Drift, giving it a some- 
what terraced character. 

There is in the Second District another and very distinct system of 
terraces found on streams emptying into the larger streams bordered by 
true Drift terraces. They may be called back-water terraces. When in 
the Ohio, Muskingum, Hocking, etc., rivers, thie water in the Drift era stood 
eighty or ninety feet higher than at present, the back-water would set 
back up all the tributaries. In this still water the sand and sediment 
brought down these tributaries were depoisted, or,in other words, the still- 
water areas were silted up, as mill-ponds often are. When afterward the 
main streams gradually fell to their present level, these affluents cut 
through the back-water beds and carried away much of the soft materials, 
but left in many places fringing terraces, which tell very plainly how they 
were formed. In these back-water terraces we find no true Drift sand and 
gravel. The beds are entirely of home origin. Such terraces I have seen 
on the Little Scioto River, above its junction with the Ohio at Scioto- 
ville, on Duck Creek, and on the Little Muskingum River, in Washing- 
ton county, and on Sunday Creek, in Athens county. . lhave no doubt 
they are to be found on a large number of streams. 

When we carry back the study of our surface geology to the period — 
immediately antecedent to the Drift, we find that all the leading valleys 
had been eroded by the same system of surface drainage which now ex- 
ists. The general surface features of the whole State were the same as 
now. The Scioto, Hocking, and Licking rivers drain by their upper 
waters much of the central and level portions of the State, a region now 
thickly covered with a mantle of Drift materials. They drained the 
same area before the era of the Drift. The Drift agencies could not have 
planed down or essentially modified this upper flat country to any appre- 
ciable extent—they merely covered it with debris. The same reason- 
ing applies to the northern slope of the State. The Cuyahoga River, for | 
example, had, as shown by Dr. Newberry in Vol. I.,in his report on Cuya- 
hoga county, eroded a very deep channel, which was subsequently filled 
with Drift. This stream flowed northward into a deep valley now occu- 
pied by Lake Erie and by the Drift clays which form its bed. Similar val- 
leys and channels of streams emptying into the Lake were doubtless filled 
by the Drift. These facts furnished by Dr. Newberry tend to show that 
the surface features of the State were essentially the same before the Drift 
era as now. The clays, gravel, and bowlders of that period were laid 
down upon a surface already brought into its present form and contour 
by agencies at work during an indefinite period antecedent to the Drift 
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era. So far as I have observed, the work done by the Drift agency itself 
in sculpturing the rock surfaces of Ohio has been almost infinitessimally 
small. With the valley of the Ohio River and its tributaries on the 
southern slope of the State before tue Drift era as now, and with the 
great northern depression, or valley, now filled by Lake Erie, and the 
streams draining the northern slope into it as now, there was little for 
the Drift forces to do except to scatter over an old surface its various ma- 
terials of clays, bowlders, etc. Doubtless wherever there were rock sur- 
faces exposed, these forces, whatever they may have been, acted as a file 
or sand-paper upon wood already carved, to smooth down many of the 
minor asperities, and the tool-marks remain at various points on the 
smoothed or striated rocks. 

_ The larger streams in the Second District had at some time antecedent 
to the Drift era large portions of their beds deeper than now, as shown 
by wells and borings. They had at no time beds of uniform depth and 
slope, the softer rock strata over which they flowed being more readily 
eroded than the harder. From this cause there would be formed pools 
separated by ripples or waterfalls. The ancient pools are now filled with 
alluvial materials, excepting where we find the Drift clay, and the latter, 
so far as I have observed, seldom, if ever, rests directly upon the bed-rock, 
but upon sand or gravel. The harder rocks were where the ancient 
rapids or falls are now sometimes seen, and constitute the present bed- 
rock of the streams. The Ohio River now flows upon a solid rock floor 
at Letart Falls, in Meigs county, and such bed-rocks are reported by the 
United States engineers, who have carefully investigated the Ohio River 
with reference to the improvement of its navigation. Similar rock beds 
are found in the Muskingum and Hocking rivers. The following facts 
have been ®btained through the courtesy of E. W. Sprague, Esq., of Low- 
ell, Washington county, who was connected with the construction of the 
slack-water improvement of the Muskingum River: ‘“ At Marietta, at 
the east end of the dam, the solid rock was found twenty-four feet below 
the low-water mark, but no rock at all was found under the western two- 
thirds of the dam. At Devol’s the dam is built on ‘red soap-stone,’ no 
harder rock appearing, except near the lock at the east end.” This soap- 
stone is a common red clay shale found in the upper Coal Measures. At 
Lowell the dam is “on rock, but when we go above or below, the rock 
disappears on one side of the river or the other.” At Beverly “the dam 
at the east end is built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to 
the depth of sixty feet.” “ At Luke Chute the lock and east end of dam 
are built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to the depth of 
eighty feet.” “At Windsor the dam is built on soap-stone bottom, no 
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rock (t. e., hard rock) appearing, except near the lock.” At McConnels- 
ville the dam is built upon a “soft, shelly rock.” At Rokeby “no rock 
was found, and the dam is built upon a sand foundation. At Taylors- 
ville the dam is built upon the bed-rock of. the river. At Zanesville the 
dam is upon the bed-rock. At Symmes Creek the dam and lock are on 
soap-stone at the east end, but no rock was found at the west end within 
a depth of sixty feet.” 

The Muskingum and Licking rivers, at their junction at Zanesville, 
flow upon the hard, stratified rocks, the most important of which is a fos- 
siliferous limestone. Under Putnam Hill we see the rock strata extend- 
ing beneath the water. About a half a mile below, on the east side of 
the Muskingum, we find the stratified rocks also extending out under 
the river. It is, however, quite possible that the Licking once had a 
deeper channel east of the present one, and united with the Muskingum 
much higher up the latter stream, and from that point the united 
streams flowed under the present site of the city, coming into the exist- 
ing channel down toward the lower lock on the canal. If this were so, 
the Drift gravel choked up this old channel, and both streams flow now 
upon the marginal rock platform which was once the western shore. 

The falls of the Hocking, at Logan, are in a hard conglomerate—the 
top of the Waverly conglomerate—while east of the falls the alluvial 
sands extend down lower than the surface of the rock at the falls. At 
these falls there are many pot-holes. In a mining shaft sixty feet deep, a 
mile or two above Salina, in the immediate valley of the Hocking, the 
usually heavy sandrock over the coal was found to be eroded, leaving 
only a very few feet of it, and in a drift-way from the bottom of the 
shaft a pot-hole extending through the sandrock into the coal seam was 
struck. In the explorations considerable quantities of buried ¥ood were 
found. The erosion of the rock and the pot-hole would indicate that in 
the pre-glacial time there had been at this point falls or rapids. The 
 ghaft revealed nothing but alluvium in penetrating to the sandrock, no | 
true Drift materials being found. In a well near this shaft the lower 
jaw of a mammoth was found sixteen feet below the surface. Before the 
Drift, we may reasonably believe that the larger streams of south-eastern 
Ohio showed exactly the same inequality in their beds that would natu- 
rally be made by streams of considerable current passing over strata of 
unequal hardness, and exactly such as has been made by the Kanawha 
and other streams in similar geological formations south of the Ohio, in 
West Virginia, and beyond the region of the Drift. There were ledges 
of hard strata crossing the channels and making falls and rapids, while 

below were pools of varying depth, partially filled with sand and mud. 
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This I suppose to be the law of erosion in rocks of unequal hardness, and 
has innumerable illustrations. | 

Any elevation of the continent would not tend to change this law, 
although such elevation is required for the explanation of the erosion of 
channels and of bays now below the level of the sea. But inland, and in 
regions so high that the streams could not be affected by any back or 
dead-water, the drainage has always been the same as now. The erosion 
of the pools in the softer rocks would, after a time, reach its maximum, 
and the pools would gradually fill up with sand and mud, and then the 
chief erosion would be on the hard strata of the intervening ledges, re- 
ducing them slowly to the common level of the bed of the stream, to be 
covered in time with alluvial materials. In our larger streams only a 

few of the old rock barriers are now to be seen, but there are doubtless 
large numbers which are covered with only a few feet of sand or mud. 

The work of erosion in southern Ohio has been going on ever since the 
Carboniferous era, and it has been, consequently, very great. Standing 
on the summit of one of our high hills, we may look for miles across in- 
tervening valleys to some distant knob, and realize that by the slow pro- 
cess of surface drainage the rock strata which once connected the two 
points have been removed. The tops of anticlinals, such as the Newell’s 
Run uplift in Washington county, have also been removed by the same 
slow agencies. A few miles south of the Ohio River, in West Virginia, 
the continuation of the Newell’s Run anticlinal ridge was once 4 narrow 
mountain a thousand feet high above the present streams. It has been 
eroded away, leaving hills no higher than the others in the neighborhood, 
and these wre intersected in all directions by valleys. 

In these ancient valleys of southern Ohio, and doubtless over the hills 
as well, there was a growth of vegetation, and trunks and branches of 
trees indicate a forest growth. These remains are found both in the 
alluvial materials at very considerable depths, and also in the blue clays 
of the Drift. It is, however, improbable that these valleys were ever 
occupied by moving glaciers, for such glaciers would entirely sweep 
away all the local vegetation. The short, sharp curves of many of these 
valleys would apparently entirely prevent any glacial motion in such 
deep and crooked river beds. In the subsidence by which the land was 
lowered so that the waters could bring in and deposit as sediment the 
blue clays, the overthrow and burial of the old forest trees of the valleys 
took place. This was the first work of the Drift period, as recorded in 
south-eastern Ohio. These waters were connected with a great northern 
subsidence, and in the waters of this sea was floating northern ice, from 
which bowlders were dropped into the same mud, which buried the old 
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vegetation. The Drift gravel terraces which often overlie the blue clays 
were formed long afterwards. The subsidence increased so that the 
waters in the Second District were several hundred feet—probably not less 
than five hundred feet—above the present level of Lake Erie, as shown by | 
the heights of the bowlders on the hills. A few facts would indicate a 
somewhat deeper submergence than this. There is no proof that at any 
time was there in the Second District any great continuous sheet of 
glacier ice. There is no general planing off of the rocks, but every 
where among the hills where the northern bowlders are most abundant, 
are projecting knobs or outliers of soft rocks, which would naturally be 
an easy prey to such a destructive force as would be exerted by the 
movement of a vast glacier. Fine exhibitions of such outlying knobs 
and cliffs of soft sandstone rock are seen on the high table-land west of 
Lancaster dividing the waters of the Hocking and Scioto rivers. The 
Drift sea was around these small knobs, for all about are Drift bowlders 
and gravel. The small knobs could not have survived the abrading 
power of a great glacial sheet moving on irresistibly from the north. 
At the time of the greatest submergence, all, or very nearly all, of the 
Second District was below the water, and at that time no local glaciers 
were possible; but such glaciers would be possible both during the 
progress of the subsidence and that of the emergence. I have, however, 
found no strie upon any rock surfaces in the Second District. These, 
however, if made, would hardly remain in the soft rocks of the Waverly 
or of the Coal Measures, which are readily disintegrated under atmos- 
pheric influences. If found, however, they might have been made by 
the ice-rafts where they ground along the bottom or impinged against the 
slopes of the hills, or by the movements of shore ice. Pres. Orton reports 
such glacial striz in the high lands west of the Scioto, in Highland 
county, which he considers the work of a great continuous northern 
glacier. The great current in which the great ice-rafts floated appears 
to have moved in a southerly direction a little west of south, the eastern 
limit being in the western part of Muskingum county, and Ashland, on | 
the Ohio River. East of this general line I have found but a single 
bowlder on high ground, that‘in Washington county. This line was not 
the eastern limit of the water, but the limit of the floating ice. 

The Drift phenomena of the Second District connect themselves, with- 
out any perceptible change, with those of the great general Drift of the 
North. There is nothing wanting except striation of surface rocks, and 
these may have once existed. Local glaciers on the highest unsubmerged 
lands, the moving ice-rafts, and doubtless vast quantities of shore ice, 
may well explain the striz and their varying directions. The Drift 
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period was of immense duration, and the great northern currents, with 
their floating icebergs, with loads of debris from northern regions, would 
in time be able to cover the bottom of the shallow sea with the materials 
we now find, and arranged as we now find them. All geologists agree 
in the belief in a submergence of the land, the only difference of opinion 
being in regard to the question whether prior to such submergence there 
had been spread over the whole North a vast and continuous glacier. To 
such a vast continental glacier is attributed by some the mighty work 
of giving shape and configuration to all the surface within its range, 
reducing mountains and hills to plains, and digging out the basins of 
lakes sometimes to depths even below the level of the ocean. We 
have already seen that in the Second District there is no evidence that 
the pre-glacial or ante-drift surface was essentially different from what 
it now is. If there were a climate so arctic in character as to allow of 
the extension of a sheet of ice immensely thick almost to the Ohio River, 
we should expect that the same cold climate would necessitate glaciation 
in the Alleglany Mountains but a short distance south of the Ohio, where 
no traces of glaciers have been found. The average altitude of the Alle- 
ghany range is 3,000 feet. If, on the other hand, the cold were produced 
by marine currents coming down from the arctic region, it would have 
the sharp limitations characteristic of such currents at the present day. 
It is doubted by many geologists of high authority whether we have, 
even in Greenland and in the antarctic regions, any thing now corre- 
sponding to such a widely-extending glacier. There are glaciers in these 
polar regions occupying the valleys sloping to the sea, but not one uni- 
versal glacier. If this is true, there is no analogy for such a vast glacier 
as is claimed, except such as may be found in local glaciers like those of 
the Alps, and such local glaciers are freely admitted to have existed on 
the higher grounds adjacent to the icy northern currents. 

If, again, the cold were so great and so wide-spread as the whole gla- 
ciation of so large a part of the northern continent would call for, whence 
the heat for evaporating the moisture to be condensed by the cold into 
the snow and ice of the great glacial mantle? Prof. Tyndall has forcibly 
suggested this difficulty. 

Again, what force or vis a tergo could have been exerted to impel the vast 
glacier across the great valley of the lakes, and up and over the high ground 
tothe south? In all recorded movements of glaciers the ice is carried down 
slopes, so that gravity, if not positively aiding, could not retard the move- 
ment. Ifa glacial sheet extended into southern Ohio, it must have passed 
over the vast distance from the high lands (now reported to be only 1,500: 
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feet high, which is not as high as the highest lands of the Ohio water- 
shed, as reported by Dr. Newberry) between the lakes and Hudson’s Bay, 
across a general depression, in which lie the lakes, and up over the water- 
shed dividing the waters of the lakes and the Ohio River. The Duke of 
Argyll, President of the Geological Society of London, has well said in 
‘his recent annual address: ‘‘ We know that the descent of a glacier, even 
down the steep declivities of Mont Blane, is retarded by such an enor- 
‘mous amount of friction that the coherence of its substance is overcome ; 
‘the base of it is, as it were, torn from its superincumbent mass, and the 
progress of the base is reduced to one-half of the rate at which the sur- 
‘face moves. We know that this is the result in a case where the force 
of gravity is at its maximum, and none of its momentum has been lost. 
We know, also, that in no part of the existing world is the phenome- 
non presented of ice streams moving for great distances even over level 
ground, still less ascending steep gradients, and this, too, at a great dis- 
tance from the declivities which give impetus to forward motion. * * * 
IT can not help thinking that there is a fundamental fallacy in compar- 
ing the movement of ice masses down the slopes of a mountain with any 
movement of such masses which is possible on level ground or against 
opposing slopes. In the one case gravity is an assisting, in the other 
case it 1s a resisting, force. In the one case, the heavier the mass of ice 
the easier and faster will be its motion; in the other case, every addi- 
tional ton must add to the difficulty of effecting movement. In the one 
case, thrust and gravity act together; in the other case, thrust must act 
alone, with gravity and friction to counteract it. * * * * It would 
be altogether illogical to suppose that because these molecular changes 
(by variations of temperature acting on the molecular structure of the 
ice) are able to overcome friction when they are powerfully assisted by 
the gravity of the mass lying on a steep slope, therefore they are equally 
able to overcome friction with no such,assistance from gravity, but, on 
the contrary, with gravity exerting all its force in favor of rest and 
against motion of any kind.” 

In Canada and along the old sea margin, as at Portland, Maine, the 
Drift clays contain marine shells of existing arctic forms. Principal 
Dawson, of Montreal, who has studied the Drift phenomena of Canada 
with rare ability and painstaking, has enumerated from the Drift, of 
plants, 10 species; radiata, 24; mollusca, 140; articulata, 26; and verte-. 
brata, chiefly fishes, 5. In the West no marine forms, so far as I know, 
have been found in our Drift clays, but I doubt whether the search has 
been sufficiently extensive and minute. Plants, however, are not un- 
‘common. The living marine forms dredged from the depths of Lake 
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Superior indicate that at one time the lakes may have been filled with 
salt water from the arctic regions. 

The terraced valley Drift is known to extend far down the Ohio River. 
Profs. E. W. Hilgard and F. V. Hopkins, in their geological researches 
in the lower Mississippi valley, find in the Orange sand a wide out-spread 
of gravel, pebbles, and occasionally small bowlders, whieh they connect 
with the Drift of the northern States. Prof. Hopkins quotes the fact 
of the elevation at which bowlders were found on high lands in the 
Second Geological District of Ohio, as reported in the Report for 1869, as 
showing that if these bowlders were transported by floating ice-rafts, as 
he believed, and not by a vast, continuous northern glacier, the whole 
district of the lower Mississippi was submerged in the Drift era, and by 
these submerging waters the Drift materials he finds in the South could 
readily have been transported. He gives a table of the elevations of the 
higher lands in the path of such a great southern current to prove 
that such high lands have all been beneath the water, and so were not 
insuperable barriers to such a current. 

Prof. Hilgard writes: ““The gravel is composed of northern rocks dis- 
posed in belts, of which one occupies the main axis of the embayment, 
while others mark outlets now closed; and the extensive denudation and 
violent plowing up of the more ancient formations clearly prove the 
occurrence of an immense flow of waters southward, which, in the main 
channels, moved pebbles of many pounds weight, while between them 
the deposition of the finer materials took place in the more quiet waters. 
That these events were not of a local character, that, on the contrary, 
the phenomena observed in the southern States are but the necessary 
consequences and complements of the Drift phenomena of the North, 
hardly requires discussion; but it is time that these facts were more gen- 
erally understood and taken into the account by American geologists, 
and that the Ohio should cease to be proclaimed as the southern limit of 
the Drift.” | 

Westward of the State of Ohio the Drift is found in most of the west- 
ern States. The State of Iowa I have crossed on four different east and 
west lines of railroad, and examined a large number of railroad cuts, 
and every where I find evidences of Drift deposited and arranged by the 
action of currents of water. Similar Drift phenomena appear under the 
“Bluff” formation in the north-western part of Missouri, as reported by 
Prof. G. C. Broadhead in the recent report of the geological survey of 
that State. These many facts attest the submergence of a vast area, and 
doubtless for a vast period of time, during which the bowlders and for- 
eign rocks were brought in, and the bottom of the comparatively shallow 
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sea was subject to such changes as currents and grounding ice would 
naturally produce. Further north, in higher latitudes of the continent, 
there were doubtless many glaciers, and these may have moved in the 
same channels for such long periods of time as to have performed a very 
considerable work of erosion in deep furrows and striz. 


CHAPTER LI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Ohio River, the river constituting its 
southern and eastern boundary. It is bounded on the north by the coun- 
ties of Monroe, Noble, and Morgan, and on the west by Morgan and 
Athens. It is divided into two proximately equal parts by the Mus- 
kingum River, which, entering the county in the north-west corner, 
flows, with many windings, in a genera! south-east direction, and enters 
the Ohio at Marietta. 

The length of the Ohio River along the southern and eastern border of 
Washington county is very nearly fifty-four miles. In this distance the 
stream falls thirty-two feet, giving an average fall of about seven inches 
per mile. But this fall is not evenly distributed through the whole dis- 
tance, for the river consists of a series of alternating pools and shallows, 
and in the latter the chief fall is found. According to the Government 
surveys, there are in the aggregate about twenty-four miles of pools, in 
which the water is seven feet or more deep. The remaining thirty miles 
are made up of comparative shallows and ripples. 

It appears to be the law of all streams of much length to form for 
themselves an uneven bed. This would be so if flowing upon rock beds, 
if the strata were of unequal hardness; and this is always the case when 
flowing in alluvial beds. To change the natural character of the cur- 
rent of the Ohio so as to give a proximate uniformity of depth in low- 
water seasons, 1s a problem of the highest importance to the commercial 
interests of the West. 

The elevation of the Ohio above tide-water at the upper end of the 
county, one and one-fourth miles above Matamoras, is 588.3 feet, and the 
elevation where the river leaves the county at the lowest point of Belpre 
is 556.3 feet. If we take the survey for the New York and Erie Canal, 
the elevation of Lake Hrie is 565 feet above tide-water. This determina- 
tion may properly be preferred over railroad surveys, since, generally, 
surveys for canals are made with more minute accuracy than railroad 
SULVEYS. 

The point on the Ohio where the elevation is 565 feet above tide- 
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water, or at the exact level of Lake Erie, is 2.9 miles above the mouth of 
Little Kanawha at Parkersburg. The surveys of the New York and 
Erie Railroad make the elevation of Lake Erie 569 feet, or four feet 
higher. How this discrepancy is to be explained [I do not know, but the 
results of the earlier survey are, I think, generally accepted. Prof. Ar- 
nold Guyot gives 565 feet as the elevation, and Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of 
Cleveland, who has carefully collected the various surveys, gives the 
same. Col. Chas. Ellet—probably taking his data from the surveys of 
the Muskingum River Improvement and of the Ohio canals—gives the 
elevation of the mouth of the Muskingum above tide-water as 571 feet, 
while the Government surveys of the Ohio River give it as 569.821 feet, 
a difference of 1.179 feet. If we accept the figures of the Government 
survey, and, also, 565 feet as the elevation of the Lake, then the mouth 
of the Muskingum is 4.821 feet above the level of the Lake. 

The surface drainage of the county is very complete. The principal. 
affluents of the Ohio within the county besides the Muskingum are the 
Little Muskingum River, Duck Creek, and the Little Hocking River. 
Wolf Creek, which drains a considerable area in the north-west part of 
the county, is a tributary of the Muskingum, and empties into the latter 
a little above Beverly. 

The drainage system of the county presents some very interesting facts. 

’ The Ohio River, Little Muskingum, Duck Creek, and the Muskingum 
all converge toward a common center, the last three uniting with the 
former in Marietta township. The Ohio, which flows in a channel 
nearly parallel with the Little Muskingum, is deflected north-westerly 
by the West Virginia hills, and meets the other streams mentioned. 
The slopes of nearly half a circle find their lowest point at a common 
centre in Marietta township. | 

The Little Muskingum drains the south-western part of Monroe county, 
and entering Washington county near the north-east corner of Ludlow 
township, flows through Ludlow, Independence, Lawrence, Newport, 
and Marietta townships to the Ohio. Its branches also drain portions of 
Jolly and Grandview townshyps. All of Liberty township, except the 
north-west corner, is drained by Fifteen-Mile Creek, a branch coming in 
from the north. Duck Creek flows nearly south through Washington 
county, and drains a comparatively limited area lying in Aurelius, Sa- 
lem, Fearing, and Marietta townships. The Pawpaw branch extends 
into the north-west corner of Liberty, and Whipple’s Run rises in Fear_ 
ing. There is within the county no western tributary of Duck Creek of 
any considerable size, the watershed or dividing ridge between the Duck 
Creek and the Muskingum being generally very near the former stream. 
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The northern tributaries of the Muskingum within the county are all 
small. Bear Creek, Cat’s Creek, and Big Run are the chief, and drain 
Adams and the western part of Salem township. On the western and 
southern side of the Muskingum its principal tributaries are two—Rain- 
bow Creek and Wolf Creek; the former flowing eastward, and entering 
the Muskingum in Muskingum township, and the latter, with its several 
branches, flowing northward, and draining Watertown, Palmer, Wesley, 
and the northern portions of Fairfield, Barlow, and Warren, and small 
parts of some other adjacent townships. The slope drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek, in this county, is proximately a north-western one, 
and directly opposite the general slope of southern Ohio. 

In the south-western part of the county is the Little Hocking River, 
the east branch of which rises in the southern part of Warren, just back 
of the Ohio River hills, and flows south-westerly through Dunham and 
Belpre, to unite with the west branch in the extreme western part of 
the latter township. The west branch drains the southern part of Fair- 
field and Decatur, flowing in a general south-easterly direction toward 
the Ohio River. 

Thus it will be seen that the county presents a great variety of surface 
slopes. In the eastern half of the county the slope is south-western and 
southern, while in the western, 7. e., west of the Muskingum, it is chiefly 
northern and south-western. While the general drainage of south-east- 
ern Ohio is to the south-east, the large streams, like the Muskingum and 
Hocking, flowing ina direction proximately at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the Ohio, yet in Washington county we have almost every va- 
riety of direction. 

What originally determined the flow of streams in these different ce 
rections it is impossible now to determine. In some parts of the State 


the dip of the strata determines the direction of drainage, but this can 


not be the case to any large extent in Washington connty. 
- Hast of the Muskingum River the rocks show many undulations of 
dip, with some well-marked uplifts, such as those on Newell’s Run and 
Cow Run; but these original elevations have not served to deflect the di- | 
rection of streams. Cow Run has cut its valley directly through the 
Cow Run uplift from east to west, and Newell’s Run has singularly 
enough eroded its valley longitudinally in the very axis of the Newell’s 
Run uplift. Similar facts appear in West Virginia, where, in the south- 
ern continuation of the Newell’s Run uplift, the erosion has removed 
many hundreds of feet from the top of the anticlinal, and the present 
streams cut through it in all direetions. 

If it is remembered that the area now constituting Washington county 
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has been high and dry land ever since its Carboniferous era, excepting a 
temporary submergence in the Quaternary period, it will be seen that © 
there has been time enough for the removal of the summits of all the 
anticlinal ridges by the simple action of such eroding agencies as are 
now at work degrading the hills. It is true that the direction of streams 
is, for limited distances, determined by the character of the strata of 
rocks in which they flow, the softer strata yielding a passage, while the 
harder resist. This will explain many of the crooked ways of our 
streams, which would be otherwise utterly inexplicable. But this 
cause could not have determined the general direction of the streams in 
Washington county. 

Sou.—The immediate valleys of the Ohio and Muskingum are very 
rich and productive, and equal in fertility to any lands in the State. 
There are in the county about fifty-four miles in length along the Ohio 
River, and about thirty-two miles along the Muskingum. This county 
has, therefore, a large ageregate area of the finest alluvial soil. In these 
valleys alone we find the sandy Drift terraces, which are generally at an 
elevation of from seventy to eighty feet above the streams. While the 
soil of the terraces is not so rich as that of the lower alluvial ground, it 
is, nevertheless, generally fertile, and being a warm and early soil and 
easily cultivated, it is the. favorite one for many crops. There is in the 
gravel and among the pebbles of these terraces a considerable quantity 
of limestone, which adds greatly to the fertility. The valleys of Duck 
Creek and Little Muskingum are generally much narrower, and show no 
Drift terraces. The alluvial soil in these valleys is composed of sedi- 
mentary materials derived from the Carboniferous strata of this county 
and of Noble and Monroe. From the nature of the strata, we should not 
expect, as a rule, a soil as rich as in the longer valleys of the Ohio and 
Muskingum, where there is a larger variety of soil-producing materials 
in the strata traversed, and especially more of limestone. The soil on 
the hills and hill-sides in the county is determined in quality by the 
_ nature of the strata composing the hills. It is richest where there is an 
abundance of limestone, and poorest when derived from disintegrated 
sandstone. In some cases I have found strata of highly soluble lime- 
stone of great fertilizing value situated half way up the hill-sides, while 
above are sandrocks and sandy shales. Yet the more sterile sandstone 
soil is often cultivated and the rich limestone soil neglected. It has 
been estimated that the alluvial valley of the Muskingum is three- 
fourths of a mile wide. , If so, there would be 15,360 acres of land in the 
immediate valley. If we estimate the average width in both bottom 
and terrace land of the north bank of the Ohio at one-half mile, we have 
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17,280 acres, and a total in the two valleys within the limits of Wash- 
ington county of 32,640 acres. The largest deposits of Limestone strata 
are perhaps those found along Wolf Creek, but they are so low in the 
valley—indeed, often in the bed of the stream—that they produce little 
fertilizing effect. In Adams, Salem, and Liberty townships there are 
valuable deposits of highly soluble limestone, which are of the utmost 
agricultural importance, and give to many farms a rich and almost self- 
perpetuating soil. Such limestones are not altogether wanting in sev- 
eral other townships, but are most abundant in the townships named. 
The smoothest lands in the county, and those most attractive to the eye, 
excepting the more immediate river valleys, are found on the slope 
drained by the branches of Wolf Creek, in the townships of Barlow, 
Watertown, Palmer, etc. They are not, perhaps, the richest, for there is 
a deficiency in limestone; but they lie beautifully, and in their gentle 
undulations and gradual slopes are in marked contrast with the abrupt 
hills socommon in other parts of the county. Taken as a whole, the 
soil of Washington county is in quality above the average of that of the 
counties of southern Ohio. Even its most rough and forbidding hills 
have, by the frugal and industrious German population, been rendered 
productive and attractive. 

General Geological Features.—'The county lies wholly within the Coal 
Measures, and in the upper portion of the series. There are no other 
geological formations represented within the county, if we except the 
surface materials which constitute the Drift terraces of the Muskingum 
and Ohio valleys, which are of Quaternary age. There is in Barlow, on 
the northern slope of the Wolf Creek waters, the probable evidence of 
an ancient lake bed, which is also, doubtless, Quaternary in age. The 
Drift terraces constitute a uniform series of ancient gravel banks and 
sand bars, formed at a time when the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers were 
at a far higher stage than now. The materials of these terraces were 
brought from the north, from areas once covered by large deposits of 
sand, gravel, bowlders, etc. Duck Creek and Little Muskingum are not 
sufficiently far north to reach these Drift areas, and, consequently, no true 
Drift terraces are found upon them. On the Little Muskingum and 
Duck Creek I have noticed some terraced banks, but they show none of 
the extra-limital materials found in the Drift terraces, and were made 
by the deposit of the proper river sands where the current of these 
_ streams met the back-water of the Ohio, at the time when the waters of 
the latter were probably eighty or one hundred feet higher than now. 
In the Drift gravel in the Ohio and Muskingum terraces we find a great 
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variety of pebbles and small bowlders, very interesting in their litho- 
logical and paleontological characters. In addition to granites,.quartz- 
ites, and greenstones, and all forms of the harder rocks found north of 
the lakes, we have the fossils of all the fossiliferous strata lying to the 
north. These are found best preserved when imbedded in cherty lime- 
stone. With time and patience, one could obtain in these Drift gravel 
banks a very good cabinet of minerals and fossils. It is not uncommon 
to find considerable accumulations of rounded pebbles of bituminous 
coal and small bowlders of our Coal Measure sandrocks. Bowlders of 
the Waverly sandstone and of the Corniferous limestone are very com- 
mon. Away from the Drift terraces I have never found in Washington 
county but a single Drift bowlder, and this I picked up on the high di- 
vide between the Muskingum and Duck Creek, about three hundred 
feet above these streams. There is a possibility that it may have been 
carried up from the banks of the Muskingum by human agency. If 
not thus brought, it was doubtless dropped from floating ice at a time 
of submergence, when at other points in the State large numbers of 
Drift bowlders were dropped on higher ground than this. 

Passing from the Drift and surface geology, we find the stratified rocks 
of the county all belonging to the Coal Measure formation. It is common 
to divide our Ohio Coal Measures into two divisions, Upper and Lower, 
the dividing line being that of the Pittsburgh seam of coal. But the 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling seams are the same, according to the Pennsyl- 
vania geologists, and I have, by careful tracing through the several coun- 
ties, identified the Pomeroy and Wheeling seams as the same. If, there- 
fore, the Pomeroy seam be taken as the base of the Upper Coal Measures, 
nearly all of Washington county lies in the upper series. The Pomeroy 
seam is found in large development west of the Washington county line 
on Federal Creek and its branches in Rome, Berne, and Ames townships, 
and in Marion and Homer townships, in Morgan county. But the seam 
dips to the eastward, and is not seen any where in the west half of Wash- 
ington county. But in the undulations and uplifts in the eastern part of 
the county it appears on Duck Creek and Little Muskingum, and in the 
Newell’s Run uplift in Newport township. The most extensive seam of 
coal in the county is the one found eighty-five to one hundred feet above 
the Pomeroy seam, which has a wide range in Adams, Aurelius, Salem, 
Liberty, Fearing, Lawrence, Newport, etc. This is the upper Salem coal, 
or the “sandstone seam,” so called from the fact that in Salem it gener- 
ally lies under a heavy sandrock. It is generally of sufficient thickness 
for profitable mining, and is of good quality. There is a seam of coal 
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about one hundred feet higher in the series, found in many parts of the 
county, which is generally thin, but serving a purpose for local use. It 
is seldom sufficiently thick to warrant extensive mining. There is in 
Washington county an adequate supply of coal. It only needs the proper 
facilities for distribution. Unfortunately, all the seams of coal in the 
hills bordering the Ohio River are thin. The Pomeroy and the one 
about ninety feet above it are brought up in the Newell’s Run uplift, 
but are too thin near the Ohio River for extensive and profitable mining. 
Upon the Muskingum the Coal Run seam, which is the one above the 
Pomeroy seam, is in fair development. When mined with discrimina- 
tion, the better coal of the seam is of very fair quality and suitable for 
all general uses. This coal meets a want on the river which could not 
otherwise be well supplied. A large supply of coal may be obtained 
above Lowell, on the waters of Cat’s Creek and Big Run. The Cat’s 
Creek seam extends through the hills, and is found well developed on 
the head waters of Bear Creek, a stream which enters the Muskingum 
a mile below Lowell. All these locations of coal will be noticed more in 
detail in the reports on the different townships. 

Iron ores have been found only in limited extent in the county, seldom 
in quantity to warrant mining. The traditional mines of lead and sil- 
ver ores are every where, although I could never find them, and never 
saw any body who had found them. The poor Indian, who never used 
either of these metals until he obtained them from the white man, is 
generally charged with the working of these mines. 

Salt, in the form of rich brines, may be found in many parts of the 
county by sufficiently deep boring. Many oil wells have struck ample 
supplies of brine. 

Petroleum is found in considerable ene in several townships east 
of the Muskingum. 

DECATUR TOWNSHIP. 


This township is in the western part of the county, and adjoins the 
Athens county line. It is drained chiefly by the west branch of Little 
Hocking River, excepting the north-western corner, which is drained by 
the heads of Big Run, a branch of Federal Creek. The township 1S 
hilly, but the soil is of fair quality. 

In order to understand the geology of this township, it may be well to 
enter it on the north-west by the way of the valley of Big Run, for the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad is located in this valley, and the rail- 
road cuts will areal, aid us. At Big Run Station, in Rome township, 
Athens county, the Pomeroy seam of coal is below the level of the stream, 
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where it was once reached by a shaft near the station-house. The seam 
of coal about ninety to one hundred feet above the Pomeroy seam is there 
seen in the side hill forty-six feet above the railroad track. This seam 
is about four feet thick, but, unfortunately, contains near the middle a 
stratum of fire-clay from a foot and a half to two feet thick. At Philip 
Totnan’s, section 12, there are four feet six inches of coal, exclusive of the 
clay. Following the railroad east, we find this seam of coal about three 
feet above the level of the track. As this point is not far from the county 
line, we may here begin an examination of the strata seen as we ascend 
the railroad grade to Cutler Station. Bringing the separate portions into 
one section, it is as follows, in the descending order : 
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Railroad track. 


It is possible that the limits of Decatur township may extend far 
enough west to take in the lowest coal of the above section, but it will 
necessarily be in or near the bed of Big Run. Where seen along the 
railroad, the coal seam No. 8 of the above section is very thin. This is 
the Hobson coal, of Wesley township, where the seam is worked. On 
the land of John Storts, section 17, a geological section was taken, which 
revealed about one hundred and thirty feet of strata, extending from a 
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little below the level of the railroad to the bed of a ela of the Little 
Hocking. The section is as follows: 
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(See Map XI., No. 5.) 


The limestone of the above section does not appear on Mr. Storts’s 
land, but a mile down the creek. The coal of this section is worked at 
various places in a small way. On Mr. Burnett’s land, north of Mr. 
Storts’s, the coal is mined and found to be about the same as at Mr. 
Storts’s. At Root’s Mill the seam is worked. It has been obtained by 
stripping on Gilbert’s Run, on the land of Esquire Newell, section 16, 
and on the land of Mr. Branderberry, fraction 23. Mr. Milton King, sec- 
tion 2, has dug the coal from the bed of a small tributary of Little Hock- 
ing. He found its thickness only two feet. 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Decatur and east of Wesley. It is chiefly 
drained by the Little Hocking, but the northern region of the township 
is drained by a tributary of Wolf Creek. There is considerable smooth 
land, but it is intersected by the deep ravines of the head branches of 
Little Hocking. None of these ravines are eroded to a sufficient depth | 
to reach the Cumberland seam of coal, but the Hobson coal is exposed. 
On the land of Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, the following section was ob- 
tained : 
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(See Map XI., No. 4.) 


No seam of coal was seen higher than this. There’is little of interest 
to the geologist in this township. There are many excellent farms, and 
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the farmers deserve great credit for doing so well with a soil containing 
comparatively little lime. , 


WESLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Decatur, and borders Athens county 
on the west. The larger part of the township is drained by the branches 
of Wolf Creek. The south-eastern portion is drained by the tributaries 
of Little Hocking. A small area in.the south-west is drained by branches 
of Federal Creek. In the central portion of the township there is a good 
deal of comparatively level and smooth land. This is upon the elevated 
area from which the streams radiate. In the northern part of the 
township there is much excellent land upon the various branches of 
Wolf Creek. In this township we find two seams of coal. The lower of 
the two is the upper seam on Big Run, or what I have generally called 
the Cumberland seam, from the town of Cumberland, Guernsey county, 
where the seam is mined. The upper seam in Wesley is about one 
hundred feet higher than the Cumberland seam. I have called it the 
Hobson coal, it being seen upon the farm of Stephen Hobson, section 36. 
The lower, or Cumberland, seam is probably only to be found in the 
north-west portion of the township. It is low in the bed of Coal Run. 
On the land of Henry Barnes, section 6, both seams of coal are seen, in 
the following geological section : 
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(See Map XI., No. 2.) 


The lower coal has only been obtained by stripping in the bed of Coal 
Run. Possibly a part of the seam has here been eroded, and if the coal 
were mined by a drift it might be found considerably thicker. This geo- 
logical section reveals considerable limestone. If so much limestone 
were placed well up on the hills, its fertilizing effect would be much 
greater than where it now is, so low in the valley. 

On the land of Henry Wagner, on Coal Run, we find the lower, or 
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Cumberland, seam of coal in larger development. The following is the 
section : 
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(See Map XI., No. 1.) | 
On the land of Stephen Hobson, section 36, we find the following sec- 
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(See Map XI., No. 3.) 


The coal is not the best, but it answers a good purpose for local use. 


The limestone found thirty-eight feet below the coal is said to burn into 
excellent quicklime. 


A geological section was taken on the land of Wilson Graham, section 
24, which revealed the following strata: 
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PALMER TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies north of Fairfield and east of Wesley. It is en- 


tirely drained by the tributaries of Wolf Creek. Much of the land is 
smooth and attractive, and many of the farms are in a fine state of cul- 
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tivation. There is less limestone in the hills than would be desirable. 
There are some layers of it, but they generally lie too low to fertilize large 
areas. The rock strata are chiefly sandstone and shales. The only coal 
seen is the Hobson seam, the geological position of which is about one 
hundred feet above the Cumberland seam, and about one hundred and 
ninety feet above the Pomeroy seam. This coal was seen on the land of 
S. 8. Smith, section 18, but no measurements could be made to determine 
the thickness of the seam. About one hundred and twenty feet above 
the coal was found a deposit of iron ore from two to three feet thick. 
(See Map XI., No. 6.) The ore is apparently a bog ore, but Mr. Gilbert 
reports that it appears to be imbedded in shale. Like most bog ores, it is 
rich in manganese, but the analysis showed it to be very lean in iron. 
The metallic iron, as determined by Prof. Wormley, is only 9.72 per cent., 
while the manganese is 5.90 per cent. This ore is said to cover a consid- 
erable area in this neighborhood. A geological section was taken on the 
farm of John Breckenridge, on Whitewater Creek, a branch of Wolf 
Creek, in the northern part of the township, which is as follows: 
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Bed of Whitewater, at Brown’s Mill. 


By following down Wolf Creek we find the great limestone group of 
Wolf.Creek coming in about twenty-five feet below the heavy sandstone, 
the No. 8 of the last section. The upper fifteen feet of the space is filled 
with a sandy shale, below which is a layer of limestone. The remaining 
space was not seen. It is a great misfortune for all this region that the 
fine deposit of limestone in the bed of Wolf Creek could not have been 
located high up in the hills, for it is of little fertilizing value where it 
now is. 

- Some traces of coal were seen on Mr. Breckenridge’s farm in a little 
branch, but the exact stratigraphical position of the seam could not be 
determined. It may possibly be the Hobson coal, or, more probably, it 
is a very thin seam that comes in a little higher. In Waterford town- 
ship a thin seam is seen about one hundred and ten feet above the great 
limestone group. This thin seam was noticed in several places in Palmer 
ownship. On the land of Mr. Wm. Leggett, near the middle of the 
township, it was one foot thick. 
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BELPRE TOWNSHIP. 


This is the most southern township in the county. It extends for 
many miles along the river, and has a very large area of very fertile and 
valuable land. The great wealth of the soil must make amends for the 
dearth of valuable minerals in the hills. The geological formations 
through this and some adjacent townships are such as to offer very little 
of practical value. There are sandrocks which may be quarried, and 
some iron ore. 

On the land of Hdwin Guthrie, section 28, we find the following geo- 
logical section, which reveals considerable iron ore: 
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(See Map. XI., No. 14.) 
Samples of all the ores, except the nodular ore at the top, were taken 
for analysis by Prof. Wormley. The numbers begin with the upper layer. 
Numbers 1, 2, and 3 gave only 12.13, 18.03, and 18.00 per cent. of metal- 
lic iron respectively. The detailed analyses of Nos. 4 and 5 are as follows: 
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No. 5 is a good ore, and worthy of some practical investigation. The 
layer is thick enough to be worked under favorable circumstances, and 
being near the Ohio River, it might be shipped to furnaces down the 
river. The other ores are less rich in iron, and No. 4 has more phos- 
phoric acid than ore should have. 

The probable place of the Hobson coal is below the heavy sandrock at 
the base of the geological section, and not far from the level of the Ohio 
River. It is probably too thin to be of any practical value. 

One-half mile above the mouth of Little Hocking the following section 
was taken: 
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(See Map XI., No. 12.) 


Near the mouth of Little Hocking Mr. M. R. Hill and Mr. Waterman 
have opened the same seam of coal as that givon above, but have taken 
out but little. The seam is quite too thin to make the mining profit- 
able. 

There is another thin seam of coal higher in the hills, of which we 
sometimes find traces, but it is of no practical worth. We sometimes 
find in the Ohio River hills clay shales which contain considerable lime- 
stone of valuable fertilizing quality. The limestone is in small concre- 
tions, and is often sufficiently abundant to give the shale a whitish ap- 
pearance. 

The Drift terraces along the Ohio constitute an interesting feature in 
‘the surface geology of this township; they are high and well defined, and 
upon them are some fine earth-works of the old Mound-builders. 

Although Blennerhasset’s Island belongs to West Virginia, yet, being 
‘very near the Ohio shore, it may be properly alluded to. This island is 
-one of the most beautiful of the river islands, and is connected with 
“scenes in the early history of the General Government which make it of 
no little historical interest. Mr. Wirt’s speech at the trial of Mr. Blen- 
- nerhasset’ for complicity with the designs of Aaron Burr, which were 
supposed to be treasonable, has become classic, and the island he so well 
pictures is often visited by strangers. 

BARLOW TOWNSHIP. | 

This township is north of Durham and west of Warren. The southern 
part is drained by the branches of Little Hocking, and the north part by 
‘the branches of Wolf Creek. In the central and northern part the land 
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is pretty smooth, and the hill-slopes are quite gradual. There are many 
excellent farms, which show thorough cultivation. No important min- 
erals were found in sufficient quantities to warrant practical develop- 
ment. The only coal is the Hobson seam, which was noticed at several 
points on the Wolf Creek waters, although no where thick enough for 
profitable mining. On the land of William Bell, in the north-western 
part of the township, is an exposure of the coal in the bed of the stream. 
The section is as follows: ‘ | 
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(See Map X1., No. 10.) 


Probably little attention has been paid in Barlow to the matter of 
opening seams of coal, since, as yet, the forests afford sufficient fuel. 
Careful search might be rewarded in finding at some point the coal thick 
enough to warrant working. In this township there are beds of shale 
of considerable thickness, which contain small concretionary lumps of 
limestone in large quantities, so as to give the shales great value for fer- 
tilizing purposes. These shales are popularly called “marls.” A horizon 
of this marl is found about eighty feet above that of the coal seam before 
alluded to. A similar marl is seen near Barlow village and vicinity, 
which is probably higher in the geological series. About one hundred 
and forty feet above the same coal is a stratum of red, or chocolate-colored, 
shale, containing nodules of iron ore. The nodules seen were thoroughly 
oxidized, and changed from the original blue carbonate into hematite. 
The quality of the ore is good, but it would be difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient quantity for the supply of furnaces. 

Many years ago the late Jesse Lawton, Esq., who took a very intelligent 
interest in geology, discovered on his farm, near the village of Barlow, 
the evidences of the existence of an ancient lake bed, and called the 
attention of the late Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, who was connected 
with the former geological survey, to it. Several years since I spent a 
day with Mr. Lawton in examining the same region. What I saw went 
to confirm the opinion of Mr. Lawton. I quote from Dr. Hildreth’s geo- 
logical report for 1838 what he says on the subject: “On Mr. Lawton’s 
farm, in Barlow township, Washington county, in the midst of the marl 
region, is a locality of fossil fresh-water shells of the genus Unio. They 
are imbedded in coarse sand or gravel, cemented by ferruginous matter. 
The specimens are casts, replaced by an argillaceous oxide of iron. The 
spot in which they are found has once evidently been the bed of an 
ancient lake or pond. It is now a beautiful valley of a mile or more in 
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width by four miles in length, surrounded by low hills. On the south 
side a small branch drains the superfluous water into the Little Hock- 
hocking. In digging wells for domestic use in this tract, beds of sand, 
gravel, and plastic clay are passed to the depth of thirty feet, containing 
imbedded branches of trees, leaves, and fragments of wood, of recent and 
living species. Similar valleys and levels are found-in the uplands of the 
western part of the county, lying between the head waters of the creeks, 
and are a kind of table-land. From the frequency of these flat lands 
between the head waters of the Little Hocking and the South Branch 
of Wolf Creek, it is quite possible that at some remote period the waters 
of Wolf Creek were discharged into the Ohio River instead of the Mus- 
kingum. This opinion is strengthened from the fact that the head 
branches of the South Fork now rise within two’ miles of the Ohio, and 
run northerly, parallel with and opposite to the course of the Muskingum 
for twelve miles, and join that river twenty miles from its mouth. The 
remains of its ancient beds would form pools and ponds-of standing water, 
furnishing fit residences for the fresh-water shells, whose fossil remains 
are now found there. Great changes, evidently, have been made in the 
direction of all our water-courses before they found their present levels.” 


WATERTOWN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Barlow and south of Waterford. The north 
half of its western line borders Morgan county. It is chiefly drained by 
' Wolf Creek, except its eastern side, which is drained by the head waters 
of Rainbow Creek. The township is less hilly than most in the county, 
and the land is generally finely situated for agricultural purposes. Like 
most of the townships west of the Muskingum River, the rock strata, by 
the disintegration of which the soil is formed, are chiefly shales and 
sandstone, with probably little limestone. There is a heavy deposit of 
limestone in the bed of the West Branch of Wolf Creek, but it must be 
removed and applied artificially to the land. How far this has been 
attempted, either in the form of hmestone or as a quicklime, I do not 
know. High in the hill near the Muskingum dam, above Beverly, there 
are two or three layers of limestone. These may extend through the 
hills of Watertown. The only seam of coal observed is the one near the 
village of Watertown. On the land of William G. Woodford the follow- 
ing section was taken: 
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(See Map XI., No. 9.) 
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This seam is supposed to be the Hobson seam. Its place is probably 
about one hundred feet above the Cumberland or Coal Run seam, but no 
measurements were possible. Careful exploration might perhaps reveal 
it at some point in greater thickness. 


WATERFORD TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township of the county. It is divided into 
two proximately equal parts by the Muskingum River, which, touching 
its south-western corner, flows northward, constituting the western boun- 
dary; thence, with many a curve, in a general south-east direction 
through the township. There is, therefore, within the township limits 
avery unusual area of the rich river bottom land. No part of Ohio can 
show richer land ar finer farms. The township is chiefly drained by 
small tributaries of the Muskingum. The south and west branches of 
Wolf Creek unite near the south line, and the united waters empty into 
the Muskingum just above Beverly. Olive Green Creek, a stream of con- 
siderable importance in Morgan county, enters the Muskingum within 
the limits of this township just below the Morgan county line. 

Many of the hills bordering the Muskingum River are high and bold. 
A hill above Beverly, near the dam, presents a fine cliff on the river 
side very favorable for examination, while from its summit a view of 
unusual beauty is obtained. In the cliff are good exposures of the higher 
strata, while in the bed of Thompson’s Run, a few rods higher up the 
river, a complete section of the limestone group was obtained. The 
following strata were seen in the cliff: 
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10. Sandrock (not measured). 

11. Shales, light colored (not measured). 

12. Limestone, irregularly bedded (not measured). 

13. Red shale, with nodules of iron ore (not measured). 

14. Heavy sandrock, its cracks incrusted with crystallized lime- 
stone (not measured). 

15. Limestone group (not measured). 


The incrustations on the sandrock above referred to are very white 
and beautiful. At some time the clearest of water, charged with car- 
bonate of lime in solution, percolated through the cracks in the: sand- 
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rock, and the lime accumulated’ on the sides of the cracks. Had the 
same water dropped into a cavern there would have been formed stalac- 
tites of remarkable purity and beauty. The following is a detailed sec- 
tion of the limestone group: 
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Level of Muskingum River. 


Without doubt many of the layers of limestone would make excellent 
quicklime. The thin layer of sandy limestone, No. 13, contains on its 
under side fine casts of sun-cracks made by the drying of the clay under- 
neath when it was surface mud. Some fine slabs showing these casts 
were taken to the cabinet of Marietta College many vears ago. The 
place of the Coal Run seam of coal was supposed to be in the space No. 
17, not exposed. No traces of the coal were seen. In the river bank 
opposite Beverly is a fine exposure of limestone. The following section 
was taken on the bank of the Muskingum, on the Dana farm, below 
Beverly, the part below the water having been given me several years 
since by Boylston Shaw, Esq., who made a boring for Mrs. Dana: 
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4, Blue clay (not measured). 
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(See Map XL, No. 7.) 


Mr. John Hubbell has a shaft:on the same farm to reach this coal. I 
suppose the seam to be essentially as reported by Mr. Shaw in the above 
section. Immediately above the coal fifteen feet of blue shale are re- 
ported, and above this fifteen feet of limestone. The place of the Hob- 
son seam is about one hundred feet above the coal last mentioned. A 
thin seam in this horizon was seen in the hill-side by the road-side north 
of Coal Run village, under a heavy white sandrock. A section at this 
point is proximately as follows: 
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The heavy white sandrock may be worthy of attention as a material 
for glass-making. Selected portions would certainly be fine enough. 
Some of it would, I think, answer an excellent purpose for hearthstones 
for furnaces. The upper coal seam is of no value here, and probably no- 
where in this region. In some of the townships south-west it is the 
only seam found, but it is too thin for profitable mining. 

Several years ago portions of the skeleton of a huge mammoth were 
dug up in the village of Beverly. Several large teeth in excellent pres- 
ervation were found, and much of the skull; but the latter being some- 
what crumbling, after being kept for a time was thrown into the street 
and crushed under wagon-wheels. As no skull of the mammoth has 
ever been obtained in this country, so far as I know, the destruction of 
this skull was a very serious loss to science. One of the teeth is pre- 
served in the cabinet of Marietta College. <A fine specimen of a shoulder- 
blade of a mammoth was obtained by Dr. Bowen, of Waterford township, 
from another location farther up the river, which he generously depos- 
ited in the same cabinet. I have known of portions of quite a number 
of different individuals of this extinct species of elephant which have 
been found in Washington county. While the mammoth roamed here 
in considerable numbers, I have not known of the finding of any bones 
of the mastodon. In some parts of the West, on the other hand, the 
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bones of the mastodon are found almost exclusively. These animals 
were contemporaries. Did they have distinct and separate haunts? 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Barlow and south of Union townships. It 
is bounded on the south-east by the Ohio River. It is drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek on the north and west, by Little Hocking on the 
south-west, by Indian Creek on the north-east, and by several small 
streams flowing into the Ohio, of which the principal are Mile Run, 
Scott’s Run, and Bailey’s Run. From the high lands on section 16 and 
vicinity the streams flow in almost every direction. The soil on the 
Ohio River is most excellent, and that of the valleys of the smaller 
streams productive. Many of the shales in the hills are rich in small 
concretions of lime, and when disintegrated form a good soil. It is prob- 
able that these concretions change in places into thin layers of limestone. 
No thick seam of coal could be found, but the thin Hobson seam, found 
in townships to the west, is often met with in its proper geological hori- 
zon. This seam is exposed in the railroad cut, under the heavy sand- 
rock, in the Narrows below Harmar. It is here of no economic import- 
ance. Traces of a higher seam were observed, but the seam must be 
very thin. 

The most valuable feature in the economic geology of this township is 
the sandstone of very superior quality for grindstones and for build- 
ing purposes found in heavy ledges along the Ohio River hills. No 
towns in the Second District are so rich in grindstone material as War- 
ren and Dunham. There has been an increasing traffic in grindstones 
from these townships for the last forty years and more. There is an 
almost inexhaustible supply of stone admirably adapted to this import- 
ant manufacture. Almost every variety of texture and grit is to be ob- 
tained, and the prepared stones are sent all over the country. The busi- 
ness is capable of almost indefinite development. The following 1s a 
geological section showing the position of the sandstones, as found in the 
Narrows on the Ohio River, in this township: 
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The proximity of the quarries to the railroad and river greatly in- 
ereases the value of the location. Down the river, near the Dunham 
township line, the sandstone has been quarried for many years by a com- 
' pany under the superintendence of Mr. William McClure. The ‘ Con- 
stitution stone” of this company is a very beautiful bluish-gray stone of 
fine texture, and admirably adapted to ornamental architectural work. 
It has been introduced into Chicago and other cities. It is a firm and 
durable stone, and capable of resisting great pressure without fracture. 
It will also resist the influence of heat, in case of fire, far better than 
limestones and marbles. 

For miles along the Ohio River hills quarries might he opened, 
although stone of the very highest quality, and that adapted to special 
uses, either for grindstones or for building, will be found in more limited 
areas. Messrs. D. Briggs, Henry Cole, D. B. Caldwell, Calvin Finch, the 
the Ohio River*Stone Company, and others, are engaged in converting 
the sandrock of the quarries into grindstones. The middle sandrock, or 
No. 3 in the geological section, is generally preferred for grindstones. 
_ At some of the quarries nearly the whole of the stratum, or twenty-five 
feet, is available. 

DUNHAM TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes directly north of Belpre. It is a long, narrow town- 
ship, with three miles of the Ohio River bordering it on the east. Its 
surface drainage is almost entirely effected by the Hast Branch of Little 
Hocking and its tributaries, the streams flowing into the Ohio being v ery 
small. 

The same thin seam of coal found in Fairfield, Belpre, etc., called the 
Hobson seam, is found in Dunham township. Its stratigraphical posi- 
tion is seen from the following section c on Little Hocking, in section 16, 
on the farm of Harvey Ellenwood: 
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Highest mark of back-water of Ohio River. (See Map XI., No. 11.) 


The black stain of the Hobson coal can be seen in many places in the 
township. 
No well defined layers of limestone were seen, but such may exist, for 
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some of the shales contain limestone in small concretions. Sometimes 
in place of such concretions we find regular strata of limestone. 

Sandstone is the most characteristic rock in the hills, and formerly 
many of the hills were crowned with yellow pines, a tree that thrives 
on highly silicious soil. In the hills bordering the river large quarries 
have been opened in the heavy sandstone ledges, and vast quantities of 
stone have been removed. The stone for the piers of the railroad bridge — 
across the Ohio at Parkersburg came very largely from a Dunham 
quarry. Other excellent quarries have been opened, and stone for build- 
ing purposes is shipped down the river. The selected stone makes 
superior grindstones, and large numbers are annually made and sold. 
Mr. B. HE. Tilton, D. Briggs, and others, are engaged in this business. 
The old quarries of the late Oren Newton, where grindstones were ob- 
tained forty years ago, are in this township. The sandstones of this and 
of Warren townships are of the most excellent quality, are convenient 
to river and railroad, and cannot fail in the future to be sources of great 
wealth. 

ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Waterford, and is traversed by the 
Muskingum River. The chief affluents of the Muskingum, which drain 
the township, are Big Run and Cat’s Creek. There is considerable lime- © 
stone in the hills, and the soil is generally rich and productive. There 
is an almost unlimited supply of coal of fair quality to be found nearly 
through the whole township north of the river. The dip is generally to 
the south, but we find the seam also gradually rising to the east on the 
waters of Big Run, Cat’s Creek, and Bear Creek. The following section 
was taken on the hill below Coal Run village, near Hwart and Mills’s 
coal bank: 
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Ft. In. 
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29. Limestone (reported). 
(See Map XI., No. 8.) 


We see by this section that the quantity of limestone over the coal is 
much less than at Beverly or on the Dana farm. On the lower part of 
Big Run a coarse sandstone takes the place of the limestone altogether. 
Such changes are not uncommon, and show how difficult it is to identify 
the coal seams by associated sedimentary rocks. While in this case, 
about Beverly the waters brought in calcareous mud, now constituting 
limestone, at another point they brought in sand, now forming sandstone. 
At George W. Lyne’s bank, below Coal Run village, the coal seam shows 
the same structure as at Ewart and Mills’s bank. Mr. Lyne reports that 
“the thickness of the seam varies from three and a half to four feet three 
inches in thickness.” South of the river no banks have been opened. 
The coal doubtless extends south, but it must be mined by shaft and the 
mines drained by pumping. The upper foot of coal, the part above the 
clay parting, is not generally taken out. There is no reason why abun- 
dant brine should not be obtained by boring, and the poorer coals be 
used for making salt. Mr. Lyne reports the quantity of coal mined at 
the Coal Run banks at from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels a year, and this 
quantity could be very largely increased if the demand required it. The 
coal, when mined with proper care, is of good quality for the generation 
of steam and for household use. It has a caking tendency, and needs 
stoking to allow it proper draft. On Big Run, the Coal Run seam of coal 
is found along the whole length of the stream. Six miles above the 
mouth, in Noble county, Mr. Jacob Cassel has obtained the coal on his 
land by stripping, and reports it to be from five to six feet thick. From 
Cassel’s the dip of the coal seam is about equal to the fall of the stream. 
About two miles above the mouth the limestones above the coal mostly 
disappear, and a heavy, coarse sandrock comes in. A section on the land 
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of Henry Ross, a mile and a half above the mouth of the stream, shows 
the sandrock as follows: 
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(See Map XI., No. 13.) 


Another section, taken higher up Big Run, but within the limits of 
Washington county, shows the stratigraphical position of some limestones 
and of a higher seam of coal : 
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The two coals are from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
feet apart. The upper one is doubtless very thin and valueless. It has 
been noticed, however, at one or two other points. It is better developed 
in some other counties. 

On Cat’s Creek the Coal Run or Cumberland seam of coal is seen. The 
following section was taken on the land of G. Brown, two miles above 
the mouth.: 
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(See Map XI., No. 15.) 
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On the left branch of Cat’s Creek, on the land of Nicholas Basil, about 
three miles above the mouth, the coal is thicker. The following section 
was taken, showing the several exposed strata in the hills: 
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(See Map XI., No. 16.) 


The same seam of coal is to be found on all the branches'of Cat’s Creek, 
and, continuing under the hills, reappears on Bear Creek, in Salem town- 
ship. 

Adams township has, therefore, a very large supply of coal, well adapted 
to all ordinary uses. It will be the basis of a large manufacturing indus- 
try when capital and enterprise are introduced. At present there is no 
adequate market for it, and coal cannot be profitably mined without large 
markets. The water-power at Lowell is very considerable, but for many 
classes of manufacturing fuel in large quantities is indispensable. A 
railroad in the Muskingum valley would be of almost incalculable value 
to this part of the State, and would naturally attract capital to the coal 
field in Adams township. The soil of the township is excellent, abun- 
dant limestone of a highly soluble and fertilizing kind being found in 
all the hills. The alluvial soil of the Muskingum valley is also extremely 
fertile, so that a large manufacturing population could be fed from home 
productions, and the farmers would have the advantage of a constant 
and remunerative home market. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Adams and east of Watertown. 
It is drained chiefly by the waters of Rainbow Creek. Much of the soil 
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is good, and some of the limestone strata found north in Adams extend 
into the hills of Union, but they show a tendency to thin out toward the 
south. The only coal observed is always thin. It is supposed to be the 
Hobson seam, the place of which is about one hundred feet above the 
Coal Run or Cumberland seam. At one place, not far above the mouth 
of Rainbow Creek, this seam is found, and is reported to be only eight 
inches thick. This township, since the formation of Muskingum town- 
ship, has lost the larger part of the Muskingum River, formerly within 
its limits, with the rich adjacent bottom lands. 


MUSKINGUM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Marietta, and includes the Muskingum 
River as far north as the mouth of Bear Creek. It, consequently, con- 
tains a large area of the immediate valley of that river. Its eastern 
boundary generally takes the summit of the ridge dividing the waters of 
the Muskingum and Duck Creek. The soil on the top of this ridge is 
not remarkable for its natural fertility, being composed largely of disin- 
tegrated sandstone and shales. In the northern part of the township 
some of the limestone found in the hills of Adams township serve a val- 
uable purpose in fertilizing the soil. These are seen in the hills near 
the mouth of Bear Creek. The following section was taken on the road 
leading from the Lutheran Church, on the ridge, down to Bear Creek, 
near the north line of the township: 
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The section can be only proximately correct, as the dip was not known, 
and no allowance could be made for it. The place of the Bear Creek or 
Cumberland coal is about seventy-five feet above the buff limestone, but 
no trace of it was found. The dip of the strata on Bear Creek is sharply 
to the south. On the land of John Spears, a half a mile above the 


mouth of Bear Creek, a section was taken as follows: 
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Blossom of coal, Hobson seam. 
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5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland or Bear Creek seam. oe 
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10. Coal below bed of stream, once dug a little. 
Bear Creek. (See Map XI., No. 17.) 


On the hill, back of the house of B F. Dyar, section 7, in this town- 
-ship, we find the Hobson coal exposed. It has in two and one-half miles 


from the place of the last section dipped about sixty feet. Mr. Dyar’s 
section is as follows: 
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(See Map XI., No. 24.) 


A section was taken on the north side of March Run hill to obtain the 
interval between a thin seam of coal once mined by Frank Norman, and 
the heavy limestone deposit near the foot of the hill. This was found to 
be ninety-seven feet. The limestone, with the shales between the lay- 
ers, is nine feet thick. Underneath are four feet of shale. A composition 
section showing all the strata on both sides of the hill is as follows: 
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18. Coal once exposed, Hobson seam. 

The place where this lower coal was seen is by estimate forty feet 
above the level of the Muskingum River. It is probably ten or fifteen 
feet higher than the same seam in the Narrows below Harmar. Neither 
of the seams of coal in the above section was exposed for measurement. 

On the land of Jacob Sutter, on Second Creek, a seam of coal is found 
with the following associated strata : | 
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Bed of Second Creek. 

I suppose this to be the Hobson seam. In the bed of Second Creek 
abundant nodules of rich iron ore are found. These have been gathered _ 
and used for the puddling furnaces in the Marietta rolling-mill. Many 
years since I traced these nodules to their origin in a stratum of blue 
clay, from which they had been washed. While examining the region 
in the prosecution of the State Survey, the clay seam was found to be 
buried, and its exact place was not identified and no measurement 
taken, but I have no doubt that it is the same blue clay which carries 
nodular ore seen on March Run hill, about seventy feet above the level 
of the Hobson coal. Under a bridge over Second Creek, on the plank- 
road, near the east line of the township, is a thin seam of limestone con- 
taining scales of fishes and some small univalve shells. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams. Its drainage is entirely by the 
waters of Duck Creek and its tributaries, excepting the western margin, 
which is drained by Bear Creek. Duck Creek, in this township, is re- 
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- markable for its crookedness. This township is hilly, but the hills are 
capable of cultivation, and the soil is generally excellent, rendered so by 
the limestone found more or less abundantly in the hills. 

In determining the geological facts of this township we shall best 
begin on the western margin, having already described Adams township. 
The Cat’s Creek seam of coal—the Cumberland seam—is the same as the 
Bear Creek seam. The seam varies in thickness on Bear Creek. On the 
west side of one-hundred acre lot No. 53, the coal was formerly mined, 
and measured five feet, with a slate parting of one inch two feet above 
the bottom. 

Here the coal was of excellent quality for household and all ordinary 
uses. Coal of similar good quality was found higher up the creek, on 
the land of Mr. Jackson, and considerable quantities were obtained by | 
“stripping ” in the bed of the stream, and carried in wagons to Marietta. 
To the south and south-west the seam becomes thinner, and the coal is 
more slaty. Atthe Bowen mine the seam measures three feet six inches. 
To reach this mine a tram-road was built up the creek from the Mus- 
kingum River. It is to be regretted that this road does not extend 
higher up the creek, so as to reach a thicker and better development of 
coal. 

A sample of Bear Creek coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: ) 
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The sulphur is more than is desirable, and more than the appear- 
ance of the coal would indicate. This is explained by the fact that only 
a small part of it is combined with iron in the form of bi-sulphide. 
The amount of fixed carbon is large, and the amount of permanent gas 
is also large. The coal kindles readily, and burns freely, with a brilliant 
flame, and has high heating power. The best of the Bear Creek coal is 
of excellent quality for household use. With proper facilities for purifi- 


cation, the coal would answer for gas-making. It was once tested in the 
31 
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laboratory of the Manhattan gas works, New York, with favorable re- 
sults as to the quantity of gas, and as to its high illuminating power. 

A combined section of the strata seen on the upper part of Bear Creek 
is as follows: | 
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(See Map XI., No. 22.) 
About forty feet above the upper coal, of which only a faint trace was 
seen, is a stratum of blue limestone. 

The strata en Bear Creek dip regularly to the south. On the lower 
part of the stream, before it leaves Salem township, we find in its bed a 
well-known stratum of earthy, buff limestone, with which are associated 
other limestone layers, forming a group which has quite an extensive 
range in the eastern part of Washington county. Under this group lies 
the lower Salem coal, found in many places on Duck Creek. On Whip- 
ple’s Run it is changed to cannel coal. Some of the limestones and the 
associated shales are fossiliferous, containing, on Bear Creek, teeth of 
fishes and comminuted shells. <A layer of slate below the coal is also fos- 
siliferous. This limestone group on Bear Creek, in the south-west corner 
of Salem township, passes under the dividing ridge and is seen in the 
bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, about half a mile above the 
Cedar Narrows bridge, in Fearing township. From this point it is 
readily traced in the banks of the creek and adjacent side hills up to 
Salem, and up the East Fork to the Noble county line. The coal under 
it is seldom more than three feet thick, and it is generally less. This 
seam is the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam and of the Pittsburgh seam. 
It has been traced from Pomeroy through Athens and Morgan counties 

into Washington county. On the West Fork of Duck Creek the lime- — 
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stone group with the coal gradually thins out to the north and disap- 
pears—at least it was not seen in the vicinity of Caldwell, in Noble 
county. 

On Pawpaw Creek, a branch of the Hast Fork of Duck Creek, the lime- 
stone group is seen for several miles. It is also seen on Coal Run, a 
branch of Pawpaw, coming in from the north. The coal accompanying 


this group has been mined in small quantities at several points, two or. 


three banks having been opened near the village of Salem. 
A section taken in the hill back of Salem village is as follows: 
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(See Map XI., No. 21.) 


On Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run, on the Moses Blake farm, near 
the south line of Salem township, the coal is for the most part cannel, 
and has been mined to some extent and taken to Marietta. It burns 
freely in the grate, but the percentage of ash is too great to make it a 
desirable fuel. To the north this coal reverts to the usual type of bit- 
uminous coal. Such changes are not uncommon, and show that cannel 
coal is only a local modification of a seam of bituminous coal. A sample 
of the bituminous coal of the ‘limestone seam,” taken from the Coal 
Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: 
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Coke very compact, with metallic luster. 


The buff limestone, which forms one of the layers of the limestone 
group, was also analyzed, with a result as follows: 
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This is a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, with such proportions 
of silica and alumina as would indicate some value as a waterlime. It 
is worthy of practical investigation. The most important seam of coal 
in Salem township is the upper one, which is here locally called the 
“sandstone seam,” because of the heavy sandstone generally found above 
it. This sandrock is not entirely persistent, for in some places it does 
not appear, at least not in a heavy body. This seam of coal is one of 
wide extent, being found in a large number of counties in the Second 
Geological District. Its place is generally from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred feet above the Pomeroy seam. It has no better development than 
on the waters of Duck Creek. It has already been referred to as the 
Bear Creek seam of coal. There the coal, in all its physical structure, is 
somewhat different from that of the coal of the same seam on the Hast 
Fork of Duck Creek, and on the West Fork at Macksburg, Newburg, etc. 
This is due to the different conditions under which the coal was depos- 
ited. The same seam shows much the same characteristics on the farm 
of Samuel J. Hazen, near the head of Whipple’s Branch of Pigeon Run. 
The coal here is four feet thick, with three inches of black slate under it: 
and ten inches of similar slate over it. Above the latter slate is a mass 
of blue clay mottled with red. Here no heavy sandrock appears over 
- the coal. In former years considerable coal from the Hazen bank was 
taken by wagons to Marietta. It has a pretty large percentage of ash, 
but in other respects is a good coal. To the north the seam may be 
traced, in varying thickness, to the north line of this township. Its 
finest development is probably on the East Fork and in the hills be- 
tween the two forks. I have seen few openings on the lower part of the 
West Fork, but where I have found the coal it is thinner; but it thick- 
ens again in Aurelius and to the north. The coal is well seen on the 
farm of Vincent Payne, on Coal Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, where 
the seam presents the following structure: 
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Making a total of coal of six foot one on ih Seas of this coal was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, but I think it not a fair representative sam- 
ple, from the exceptionally large ash. The coal was dried at 212°, and 
no record is given of the loss of moisture: 
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On the farm of Mr. Payne are two well-marked seams of limestone, one 
one hundred and forty-four feet above the coal, and the other fifty-six 
feet higher. Hach of these limestone deposits exerts a fine fertilizing 
effect upon the hill-sides. The upper one appeared to have great enrich- 
ing power, so that the soil, almost to the summits of the hills, is very 
productive. Grasses, grains, and fruit grow luxuriantly. A geological 
section seen on this farm is given in Map X1., No. 20. 

Crossing the ridge to the farm of Moses True, Hsq., we find the coal 
well developed. Here the coal has been mined, and small quantities 
have formerly been taken to Marietta. The quality of Mr. True’s coal, 
as tested in the parlor grate, is excellent. It is a caking coal, and for 
this reason needs more attention than coal of the dry, non-cementing . 
class. Many years ago I burned a load of it with great satisfaction. In 
that part of the bank from which that coal came were layers of inter- 
laminated cannel of excellent quality, which added to the value of the 
coal for grate use. This seam is believed to continue in fine thickness 
through all the high lands extending east into Liberty township. On 
one of the branches of Pawpaw Creek, in the north-western corner of 
Liberty, the coal is reported seven feet thick. All the farms which take 
the high hills on both sides of the Hast Fork contain this coal. It has 
been opened on nearly ail the farms—on H.C. Hovey’s, Ephraim Gould’s, 
Jas. Alden’s, etc. In this region the aggregate quantity of coal is very 
great. On Crooked Run, a branch of Duck Creek, north of Mr. True’s, 
the seam is seen, and at the proper place below it.is the coal of the lime- 
stone group, measuring thirty-two inches. This lower coal is also well 
seen by the road side on the farm of Mr. Hovey. Every where this coal, 
so far as it could be seen, appears to be of good quality. Through all 
this region the heavy sandrock over the upper or main seam of coal 
makes a conspicuous landmark. It often forms bold ledges, and on some 
of the small streams the water pours over it in falls of great beauty. 
Salem township perhaps exceeds any other in the county in its supply 
of coal. The day is not far distant when this coal will be needed. To all 
uses except the highest, which forbid: much sulphur, the coal is well 
adapted. For household use, for the generation of steam, and fer rolling 
mills, the coal will answer a good purpose, but not for the blast furnace 
nor for gas-making. It is possible that at some points the coal will afford 
good merchantable coke. I think some of the coal from the Kast Fork-- 
‘such, for example, as was formerly mined by Mr. Moses True — would 
make a firm coke. How far the sulphur of the coal would pass off in 
coking, and, consequently, how much would remain in the coke, can 
only be determined by experiment. The coal is every where accessible, 
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and generally every advantage can be taken of the dip for drainage and 
easy delivery of the coal to the mouth of mines. The general dip is to 
the south, but this is locally modified; indeed, the strata all through the 
east half of Washington county are more or less undulating. At one 
point in the township the level line or line of no dip was found to be 
north 60° east. This would give the dip at this point south 30° east. 

Petrolewm.—Several years since this township laid claim to the posses- 
sion of good oil territory. On Pawpaw Creek several alluring little wells 
were obtained, enough to quicken the pulse of the oil fever. That there 
is considerable oil in the region there is no doubt; and if the price would 
justify small wells, the Pawpaw region might be worked. Among the 
many minor undulations which have caused subterranean fissures, and 
‘thus made it possible for the oil, probably in the form of vapor, to rise 
and accumulate, one such undulation, as an anticlinal, probably crosses 
Pawpaw Creek in lots 55 and 145 and in that neighborhood. Most of 
these undulations are so slight as not to make their detection on the 
surface possible except by a very careful instrumental survey. Toward 
the north line of the township, on the Hast Fork, some quite deep wells 
were bored and a little oil obtained, but not in remunerating quantities. 

Salt.—It is almost certain that brine of good strength may be obtained 
almost any where in this township by boring wells. On the West Fork, 
in Aurelius township, and in Noble county, brine has been obtained in 
the oil wells. In Noble county salt works have been established. Should 
the making of salt be. found a profitable industry, I have no doubt that 
immense quantities could be made in Salem. Fuel at the minimum 
cost could be obtained for the evaporation of the brine. 


AURELIUS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Salem, on the West Fork of Duck 
Creek. It differs from Salem little in the general character of its soil, 
and the geological features are essentially the same. The lower Salem 
coal, “the limestone seam,” was no where seen in good development, and 
probably it thins out to the northward; but the upper and larger seam 
of coal is to be found. On the land of Hugh Jackson, near the south 
line of the township, this coal has been opened and mined. Where our 
measurement was taken the seam paesented the following structure : 
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_ (See Map XI., No. 18.) 
_ This is an unusual thickness of the middle clay, and makes the mining 
of the coal difficult. Further north the lower bench of coal attains a 
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thickness of six feet, and the seam is found every where at its proper 
horizon in the hills bordering the creek. The tendency of the coal is 
to grow thinner westward and thicken to the north-east, but there are 
doubtless many local exceptions. The Ohio Coal Company has opened 
a valuable mine in the hills east of Macksburg, where the seam is six 
feet thick: The mine is probably in Enoch township, in Noble county. 
The coal is shipped to Marietta by railroad. ‘The coal is of good quality 
for domestic use and for the generation of steam. It has also been used 
largely and with acceptance in the Marietta rolling-mill. It is a coal of 
good heating power. It is easily mined, and can be furnished in Mari- 
etta at very reasonable rates. The people of Marietta have found the 
great advantage of a regular railroad supply of coal from Duck Creek 
coal field over the precarious supply of the Ohio River. Manufactures 
of all kinds in which cheap fuel is a principal factor can be established. 
Salt.—Besides the abundant coal, an unlimited supply of good brine 
for the manufacture of salt can be obtained in this part of the Duck 
Creek valley. On the flat below Macksburg a coarse sandrock contain- 
ing brine is reported to be struck in the oil wells at ninety feet below the 
surface, but a more copious supply is obtained in another sandrock three 
hundred and eight feet below the surface. Deeper borings should strike 
the Upper Waverly sandrock, from which abundant supplies of brine 
are obtained at Pomeroy and other parts of the State. 
The record of a deep well bored by Mr. Blauvelt, given hereafter, 
shows that the upper Waverly contains brine. It is always difficult to 
determine the strength of brine in any of these wells unless the fresh 
water, which enters almost all wells, be tubed off. If extensive mining 
of the coal should be carried on in Aurelius, the fine, or slack coal, which 
is not merchantable, could be profitably used in boiling salt. At many 
places in the State refuse coal is exclusively used in the salt works. 
Petrolewm—Aurelius township has heretofore furnished large quantities 
of excellent petroleum. One of the earliest wells bored in 1860, on the 
land of James Dutton, HWsq., yielded many thousand barrels of heavy 
lubricating oil. It was only fifty-six feet deep. The daily yield at first 
must have been, from the reports, from one hundred to two hundred bar- 
rels. This well caused no little excitement, and many other wells were 
bored, many of which yielded remunerative returns. The Buell well, 
named from the Hon. B. P. Buell, of Lowell, one of its owners, has pro- 
duced oil steadily for seven or eight years, and yet averages five barrels 
a day. The Mattison well is reported to have yielded an average of 
fifteen barrels a day for eight months. Other wells yielded considerable 
quantities. But most of this oil was produced before the Marietta, Pitts- 
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burgh, and Cleveland Railroad was constructed, and the expense to 
wagon it over bad roads caused the business to languish. Now the rail- 
road is finished, the excessive product in Pennsylvania, and the ex- 
tremely low price, render, for the time being, operations of this kind 
uninviting. | ! 

But I have no doubt that there are large quantities of excellent oil 
in the subterranean fissures in Aurelius awaiting the drill and the 
pump, and it will be a source of wealth to those who will conduct their 
business wisely and economically. A well has recently been bored by 
Mr. Rice, a little east of the Buell well, which yields one hundred and 
fifty barrels a day, and another larger well has still more recently been 
obtained in the same neighborhood. During the great oil excitement 
the speculation in oil lands was the principal thing, and the production 
of oil was of secondary consequence; and quite too often the superin- 
tendence was intrusted to persons of no knowledge or experience, who 
sometimes wasted in a most extravagant manner the funds of their com- 
panies. Duck Creek valley was a theater of the wildest speculation. 
But wells like the Buell well, although small, have been managed in a 
prudent way, and have yielded handsome returns upon the investment. 

A deep well was bored near Macksburg by Mr. J.C. Blauvelt, agent, 
who has kindly sent me the following record of the strata passed through : 
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Mr. Blauvelt gives the record of another well bored by him within 
two hundred yards of the deep well, as follows: 
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In the deep well the sandstone, four hundred and forty-one feet thick, 
struck at a depth of six hundred and thirty-eight feet, is, I have no 
doubt, the Waverly. The thirty-five feet of slate at the bottom of the 
_ well may be the top of the Ohio black slate (Huron shale), or, possibly, 
it is a slate interstratified with the Waverly near the bottom. A slate 
sixteen feet thick is found in the lower Waverly on the Ohio River, in 
Scioto and Adams counties. 

tron Ore.—Iron ore of excellent quality is often found in this and adja- 
cent townships. It is always in nodular form, and is derived from the 
disintegrated clay shales in the hill sides, from which it is washed out. 
Sometimes very large nodules are found. It is often difficult to trace the 
ore to its original bed, but where I have succeeded in doing this the 
nodules are too few to warrant drifting into the shales for them. Doubt- 
less other and better localities will be found where drifting may be 
profitably done. The following is an analysis, by Prof. Wormley, of a 
‘Sample of the ore from the farm of James Dutton, in this township: 
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- This is a rich ore, and would make an iron adapted to Bessemer steel. 
If it can be found in adequate quantity it will be of inestimable value. 


FEARING TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on Duck Creek, by the waters of which it 
is drained. The largest of the affluents of Duck Creek in the township 
is Whipple’s Run, which rises in the north-western part of Lawrence 
township. The land is hilly, but in the valleys and on the hill-sides 
the soil is good. Asa rule, the soil is less fertile on the ridges. There 
is less limestone in the hills than in Salem township, on the north. The 
so-called limestone coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is found 
in the northern part of the township, near the mouth of Whipple’s Run, 
and in that vicinity. Here it has been mined to some extent for neigh- 
borhood use, and formerly it was taken by the plank-road to Marietta. 
On Whipple’s Run the coal is part cannel, while three-quarters of a mile 
below, where it was taken in low water in the bed of Duck Creek, near 
Mr. Flanders’s, it is reported to have been entirely bituminous. . This 
seam of coal in this vicinity well illustrates the changes which some- 
times take place in the character of the coal in short distances. In the 
bed of the creek it is the usual bituminous variety, while as we go north 
a part of the seam is changed into cannel—perhaps in some places it is 
all changed, but when we reach the neighborhood of Salem village it. 
is found to be bituminous again. If we adopt the better theory of the 
origin of cannel coal, there was here a portion of the old coal marsh, in 
which a part of the vegetation was so changed, probably by maceration 
in water, as to lose its structure and become a mere mass of vegetable 
mud or muck. This muck, when buried and compressed and bitumin- 
ized, forms the cannel coal. Unfortunately with this vegetable mud 
there was commingled other mud in the form of clayey sediments, and 
thus the cannel coal now contains a larger quantity of ash than could 
come from coal formed of pure vegetable muck. 


ANALYSIS OF CANNEL CoAL oF WHIPPLE’S Run. 
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Gas per pound in cubic feet, 2.73. 
Ash, gray. Coke, pulverulent. 


Several years ago, when coal-oil was distilled from cannel coal, and 
before wells were bored for petroleum, a small experimental oil distillery 
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was established on Whipple’s Run, and some oil was made from this 
cannel coal.’ The coal was not very rich in oil, and the location was 
remote from market. Soon after, however, petroleum was obtained in 
great quantities from wells, and all the “coal-oil” distilleries, however 
well situated, were obliged to succumb. 

The “limestone coal”-dips pretty rapidly to the south, passing y hee 
the bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, and is not seen again in the 
township. At the Cedar Narrows bridge the limestone group, with its 
coal seam, was passed through in boring for oil, at a reported distance 
of thirty feet below the surface. The group reappears in Lawrence town- 
ship, brought up in the Cow Run uplift, and in Newport in the Newell’s 
Run uplift. We should expect that the upper coal, the “sandstone seam” 
of Salem, would be found over a large area in this township. Its place 
is about eighty-five to ninety feet above the lower. Traces of it are seen, 
but it is generally very thin. It is found just north of the township 
line in Salem, where Mr. S. J. Hazen has mined it in the hill at the 
head of Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run. It should be found on the 
main run, it being very easy to ascertain its proper horizon from the 
limestone group and the lower coal. A stain of the coal of the seam _ 
was once observed in a bank of the railroad a mile or two below Cedar 
_ Narrows bridge. The exact point was not noted, but it was where the 
southern dip would naturally bring it. No coal was seen on the west 
side of Duck Creek except a trace of the “sandstone seam.” On the west 
side of the ridge, between Duck Creek and the Muskingum, on the land 
of B. F. Dyar, in Muskingum township, the coal of the Hobson seam was. 
found one hundred and fifteen feet above the bed of the Muskingum. The 
place of the seam is about one hundred feet above the “sandstone seam.” 
But this seam was not noticed on New Yeavr’s Run, on the eastern side of 
the ridge. At Stanleyville we find in the bank of the creek, below the 
mill, a considerable body of limestone ten or twelve feet thick, and a few 
feet over it a very thin seam of coal. Under the limestone is a consider- 
able body of red clay shale fifteen or twenty feet thick, with a layer of 
limestone eight inches thick near the middle. This red shale rests upon 
a heavy sandrock, which forms the bed of the run. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact stratigraphical position of the Stanleyville limestone, 
because there is no certain geological horizon or datum line with which 
_to connect it. On the Muskingum River, at Mr. Dyar’s, in a north-west 
direction from Stanleyville, there is a body of somewhat similar limestone 
eight feet thick, sixty-five feet above the Muskingum River. If our de- 
terminations there are accurate, the place of this limestone is about fifty 
_ feet above the horizon of the ‘‘sandstone” seam of coal. The same lime- 
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stone is seen on the north side of March Run Hill, toward the foot of the 
hill. If this limestone continues eastward to Duck Creek with the usual 
dip, 1t would appear on Duck Creek at Stanleyville. The same Stanley- 
ville limestone is seen on some of the eastern tributaries of Duck Creek. 
On Killwell Run, on the farm of Lewis Dowling, the limestone is well 
seen. Here the following section was taken : 
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Bed of stream. 

Passing over the ridge to the south-east into Lawrence township, we 
find on Little Hight-Mile Run, about a third of a mile from its mouth, a 
similar body of limestone. The “sandstone seam” is found at Guyton’s 
Mill, at the mouth of Little Hight-Mile Run, on Little Muskingum, un- 
der the heavy sandrock. No measurement was made of the interval, but 
I should think the limestone to be about fifty or sixty feet above the 
“sandstone coal.” These observations would tend to verify the other. 


MARIETTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, and embraces within its 
limits the mouths of the Muskingum and Little Muskingum rivers and 
Duck Creek. The shape of the township is such as to give a very large 
frontage on the Ohio, and, consequently, a large area of the rich soil of 
the immediate valley. The valleys of Duck Creek and Little Mus- 
kingum are much narrower. The township is generally hilly, as are 
almost all townships bordering on the Ohio River. The city of Marietta 
is built in part upon a Drift terrace, and in part upon the alluvial 
ground bordering the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. The terrace is a high 
and beautiful one, affording a dry soil, and is admirably fitted to be the 
site of a town. Terraces of about the same level are seen upon the: 
opposite side of the Muskingum, a mile and a half above Harmar, and 
on the West Virginia side of the Ohio. A very extensive terrace is 
found in the upper part of Marietta township, above the mouth of the 
Little Muskingum River. All these terraces tell a tale of very high | 
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water in these rivers, and of the formation of large sand banks and 
sandy flats. The terrace in the city of Marietta contains an interstrati- 
fied layer of blue clay, which appears on Putnam street. It is said to 

form the retentive bottom of the well of Col. John Mills, and reveals 
_ itself by springs at several points. This terrace, at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and the Ohio rivers, presented attractions to the ancient 
Mound-builders, and the extent and character of the earth-works they 
have left show that they once had here a populous fortified town. The 
views from Harmar Hill, College Hill, and other high points around 
Marietta, are almost unequaled for their beauty. 

There is very little of interest or of economic importance in the 
geology of this township. A thin seam of coal is found in the hills, but 
it has never been found thick enough for profitable mining. It is seen 
on College Hill, and was passed through in the well of the Hon. W. F. 
Curtis. It is seen on the roadside a little east of town. Probably 
the same seam of coal is in the hills between Duck Creek and the 
Muskingum River. The latter has been opened on the county infirm- 
ary farm, and at several points near the Muskingum River. If it is 
the equivalent of the seam under the heavy sandrock below Harmar— 
the Hobson seam—the place of which is about one hundred feet above 
the Cumberland, or upper Salem coal, it rises gradually to the east, 
affected, perhaps, by the Cow Run uplift. On the hill, perhaps a mile 
or a mile and a half east of the Farmers’ bridge over Duck Creek, it is, 
by barometer, one hundred and forty-six feet above the bridge. It is 
very difficult to determine the exact stratigraphical position of this coal, 
since it is almost impossible to connect it with any known stratum er 
any ascertained datum line from which measurements can be made. 
Sandstones, shales, and even the non-fossilifcrous limestones, are so vari- 
able that little dependence can be placed upon them for accurate deter- 
mination. There are in the township large deposits of sandstone, but it 
must be selected with some discrimination, if it is to be used for build 
ing purposes. On College Hill an old quarry was extensively worked 
in the earlier history of the town. Of late years the favorite building 
stone has been obtained in quarries in Harmar and in Warren. In the 
hills we find much of the dark, chocolate-colored clay shales, which often 
contain considerable lime. Some of these shales contain impressions of 
ferns. At the foot of College Hill such impressions are very abundant. 


LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Liberty and east of Fearing townships. 
The Little Muskingum River runs diagonally through the township 
from the north-east to the south-west. The principal tributaries on the 
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north are Fifteen-Mile Creek and Morse Run, while those on the south, 
or south-east, are Archer’s Fork, Bear Run, and Cow Run. | 

We have seen that in Liberty township, as well as Salem, the strata | 
have a decided southern dip; but we find in this township a marked 
change, produced by the forces which elevated the Cow Run uplift. 
This uplift, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, passes 
northward, gradually diminishing or flattening, but showing on Morse 
Run and its branches the well-marked characteristics of an anticlinal. 
The strata, followed from the north, are seen gradually to rise on the 
back of this anticlinal swell, at the same time dipping on either side of 
it to the east and west. 

On Fifteen-Mile Creek, at Burning Spring, the anticlinal feature is 
scarcely perceptible, but there is doubtless such an undulation as has 
caused subterranean fissures, from one of which the gas of the Burning 
Spring emanated. Such fissures also generally contain oil, and some 
good wells have been obtained in this region ; but so slight are the sur- 
face indications of the subterranean disturbance, that it is impossible to 
determine beforehand just where the greatest fissurings of the rocks, 
and, consequently, the more probable locations for oil wells, may be. 

KF. W. Minshall, Hsq., of Marietta, who to an unusually full and dis- 
criminating knowledge of the geological relations of the petroleum of 
Washington county adds large experience in the practical production of 
oil, informs me that he has not been able to find any well-marked anti- 
clinal in the region of Burning Spring, on Fifteen-Mile Creek. 

A very carefully conducted series of levelings with instruments more 
accurate than Locke’s level or the Aneroid barometer, might possibly 
show where the undulations are the sharpest, and where the oil would be 
most probably found, if at all. It is, however, doubtful whether any 
very valuable results would be secured. In a region of so very slightly 
disturbed condition, there is no authentication of oil territory so good as 
the wells themselves.. Further south, on Cow Run, the anticlinal, or 
“break,” as it is popularly termed, is very manifest, and intelligent oil 
men have long been guided by it. 

On Little Morse Run we find the traces of the Cow Run, uplift, for 
there is an apparent westward dip. This is seen on the land of D. Baker, 
section 27. Here the upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found. 
A geological section here is as follows: : 
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Another section on the same stream was found to be quite similar, and 
at no point was the coal thick enough for profitable mining. To the 
east the coal grows thicker. On the land of Amos Dye, 2d, between 
Little Morse Run and Morse Run, we find the coal in four distinct layers 
separated by clay. The section here is as follows: 
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Clay (not measured). - 


The upper, thin coal is unusual, but traces of it are found in other 
townships. On the main run, sometimes called, I think, the Hast Fork, 
the seam is found to be from three and one-half to four and one-half feet 
thick, and is here mined with success to supply coal to the oil works on 
Cow Run. At the bank of Diarca Dye the coal seam at the outcrop is 
three and one-half feet thick, with a very coarse sandrock directly over 
it. At the bank of Wm. Carmichael, section 22, it is four feet thick. 
At Esquire Martin’s bank it is four feet. On John Pepper’s land it 
measures four and one-half feet. On the land of Mrs. Woemer the coal 
is reported to be nine feet below the bed of Morse Run. Generally there 
are a few feet of clay shale between the coal and the overlying sandrock, 
but there are exceptions to this. South of Morse Run the strata along 
the center of the uplift rise rapidly, and the coal under the heavy sand- 
rock becomes much thinner. About one-fourth of a mile above Mr. 
Reynolds’s, on the Little Muskingum, this coal is only ten inches thick, 
and one hundred and forty feet above the bed of the river. Here the 
dip on either side of the anticlinal axis is very marked, but it is gen- 
erally better seen on the western side. On Cow Run the “sandstone coal” 
is two hundred and forty-five feet above the bed of the run. Cow Run 
crosses the uplift in a nearly east and west course, and has eroded its 
channel to the usual depth of all the streams of the region, as deter- 
mined by the natural drainage. We find, therefore, in the center of the 
uplift on Cow Run strata not seen elsewhere (except in the Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport township), for they are quite below the general strati- 
graphical range of the county. If we may consider the lowest point 
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seologically, 2. e., the center of the uplift in the valley two or three rods 
above the Perkins oil well No. 1, and form a section upward, we shall 
find the strata in their order. If to the rocks not seen directly there we 
add the higher ones found in their proper geological position in the hills 
to the east, we shall have a complete and very interesting section, as 
follows: 
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(See Map XII., No. 28.) 


The upper coal, which is stratigraphically three hundred and thirty 
feet above the bed of Cow Run in the center of the uplift, is found about 
two miles east, and the actual level, by barometer, shows it to be only 
one hundred and nineteen feet above, so rapidly have the rocks on the 
eastern slope dipped to the east. The western dip is also well marked. 
In the center of the uplift the buff hmestone group, with its coal, is 
one hundred and fifty-three feet above the bed of the run. This group 
dips below the bed of Cow Run about three-eighths of a mile west. If 
to this we add eighteen feet for the fall of the stream,.we have the whole 
dip in this distance one hundred and seventy-one feet. ; 

The heavy sandstone over the “sandstone” or Cumberland coal is 
brought down to the bank near the mill-dam on the Little Muskingum, 
just below the mouth of Cow Run. Under this rock the coal has been 
dug. The upper coal of all, the Hobson seam of the western part of the 
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county is found further down the creek, and probably continues through 
Marietta township, it being, possibly, the seam found on the county 
infirmary farm. While there are, then, eastern and western dips, there 
is also the marked northerg dip already referred to. If we stand on 
the hill on the south side of Cow Run, in the center of the uplift, we 
find by leveling across to the north side, a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, that the corresponding strata—the buff limestone, for example— 
are forty feet lower on the north than on the south side. Hence the 
axis of the arch of the uplift dips rapidly northward, and of course the 
arch soon flattens down and is lost in small undulations, generally too 
small to be easily detected. The arch also, doubtless, flattens down to 
the south, for on Hight-Mile Run, so far as I have examined, the anti- 
clinal is not very strongly marked, and all efforts to obtain oil there in 
any considerable quantity have failed. The following is a record of 
strata in a well—the Greenback well—bored by Messrs. Curtiss and Min- 
shall within the Cow Run uplift. The top of the well is about one 
hundred and forty feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal: 
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14, Black bituminous layer, thin. 
NSA lesta mde sama shOme spewcenenc cau vuleeweudevectiodsdinjccsieeseet cccuuieacecs eee 130 0 
Gammel pT eva C ASAIN COG aneruei tare sca scces/s seal sueblel lcs de colvsleucdealvesescays sseeeeees 33 (O 
17. Conglomerate, pebbly white quartz......... Neca accalsenisst oe caee mutase caeae 22 0 


The oil has been chiefly derived from the two sandrocks, Nos. 7 and 11. 
The Newton well—the first one bored on Cow Run—obtained its oil from a 
fissure in the first sandrock, while many more recent wells extend down 
to the lower sandstone. The oil is found in fissures, and these fissures in 
our oil fields of Ohio and West Virginia are to be found along anticlinal 
lines. Not at all points within the uplift, or “break,” do we find oil. 
There are many dry wells where oil was most confidently expected. 
But generally, at Cow Run, while one is not sure in the most promising 
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places, yet it is quite certain that he must follow pretty closely certain 
lines. Any considerable variation from such general lines will necessi- 
tate failure. The first well was bored here by Mr. John Newton and his 
associates in 1860. They were first drawngto this region by an oil spring, 
it is said. This well continued productive for eight or ten years, and 
yielded many thousands of barrels of oil. Many other excellent wells 
have been obtained. The field is a very small one—perhaps not much 
more than: half a mile along the axis of the uplift, and probably less 
than that on a line at right angles to the axis. Some years eighty 
thousand barrels have been produced. No oil field in Ohio has been so 
valuable as this. The Cow Run uplift is entirely disconnected from the 
great West Virginia oil uplift, which crosses the Ohio River a little 
above the mouth of Newell’s Run, Newport township. Itis an entirely 
independent uplift, doubtless, however, produced at the same time and 
by the same forces which produced the one on Newell’s Run, and, indeed, 
caused all the undulations of the Coal Measure rocks in south-eastern Ohio. 
When the uplift took place there were more or less subterranean cracks 
formed, extending to great depths. In these fissures the oil from below 
coming up in the form of vapor, from the distillation of bituminous ma- 
terials underneath, accumulated. The cracks in the sandrocks remained 
open—for the walls would not be disintegrated by water—and retained 
the original oil, while the cracks in strata of clay shales, or ““mud rocks,” 
would, as water entered them, be filled with the mud of the disinte- 
grating shales, and thus ultimately the oil would come to be found 
chiefly in sandrocks. Whether there are now any unclosed fissures ex- 
tending down to the prime sources of oil, so that the supply is con- 
stantly accumulating, is doubtful. Wells are often pumped with some 
success after having been once exhausted, but the oil is doubtless brought 
in from the connecting fissures in the same sandrock, and not from great. 
depths below. The fact that we find nearly all the oil Tepainened in fis- 
sures in sandrock would imply that it is old oil. 

There is a group of limestones on the bank about thirty feet above the 
Little Muskingum, at the mouth of Fifteen-Mile Creek. When there 
many years ago it was reported there was a seam of coal about thirty 
feet above the limestone, while about one hundred feet above the lime- 
stone was another seam under a sandrock, supposed to be the equivalent 
of the upper Salem, or ‘‘sandstone seam.” During the progress of the 
survey I had no opportunity to revisit the location. 

On Bear Run a thin seam of coal—reported fifteen inches thick—was 
seen on the land of Mr. Atkinson, section 2. This may possibly be the 
Hobson seam, but its exact stratigraphical position could not be deter- 
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mined without a laborious investigation of the dip in this part of the 
township, which the slight value of the coal seam did not warrant. It is 
proximately in the line of the Newell’s Run uplift, but it will be seen, 
in the discussion of the geology of Newport tow neh, that this uplift 
flattens Be, rapidly to the north. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Salem and north of Lawrence townships. 
The north-western part is drained by Pawpaw. Creek—a branch of Duck 
Creek—and the remaining portion is drained by tributaries of Little 
Muskingum River. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally good, 
there being often considerable limestone in the hills. 

The Salem “sandstone seam” of coal—the Cumberland seam—extends 
quite generally through the township. It is almost every where of good 
working thickness, and will afford an almost unlimited supply of fuel. 
The quality of the coal is fair. The seam shows the usual clay parting, 
which is quite variable in thickness. Over this coal is generally seen 
the same heavy sandrock which is seen in Salem, on the Hast Fork of 
Duck Creek. The seam is readily traced from the bank of Moses True, 
Hsq., along the waters of Crooked Run, where we also see the limestone 
group with the lower or Pomeroy seam of coal, thirty-two inces thick, 
into the high ridge which divides the waters of Crooked Run from Paw- | 
paw Creek. On the east side of this ridge, in the extreme north-west 
corner of Liberty, on a little branch of Pawpaw, we obtained the follow- 
ing geological section : 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone (not measured). 
2. Sandstones and shales (not measured). 
eMC Lavaecanedtesc sa esesccecese uirccaet Gules Sabulocoessecelss ngsieceseeess ec ovtsebessoees sGadiaee 3 0 
ema © Ocileuvesccuoeneseecsccdai ene Ce ani cons unacl Saal cecal ect ds Ueieaed ceed se:ddolalede dou teuasateoles 1) © 
BL. |) (OLE dscdss coe qnbagd MESOODRARI EERE SOR RC EERECHEE HSA aE CI HE ne aE nMPn Ge Pan HB HL nO) 
OrMPOTIMESLOM ER cuir caevaleseaectiel one tottecieostcccralsscatestasssecavecledeacssemsoeccseeneece 5 0 
(ascandstoneandishale) (estimated) .20.i selec. veets eects se cee ee Sen 
DMS pleavaya san GrOckssmysiassvecederesicces- sess cadeeeec oles geal huleews NOs Wee anal ee 50 0 
OM O lamas openemonnnaale bar Lies cok cele Sao 1to2 0 
OM Coalenotiscenwiny cde taill(KepPOrved))iccccssiescecessa cece cdcokeceeoncsaeeoteceoe es 6 0 
Pee Clava mMdyc amas ewnver: vivacsastctcceck etecusccnieurce cuasiecussemialedatectucte: 6 0 
IAS SETI IS WOT nd Shosboceadoces eercos BéddoBERUOCE ES HOD OgH oHOGCO ba buNdoadadioactde Gonos DaBEED 10 .0 
13. Limestone (not measured). 


(See Map XI., No. 27.). 


The upper seam of coal in the above section is the Hobson seam of the 
western part of the county.. The lower and thicker seam is the sand- 
stone seam, or the Cumberland seam. On the land of Wm. Hamilton, 
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near Germantown, in section 23, the following geological section was 
taken : 


Kt. In. 
Lovittleayy. sandrocki(exposed)i. ee sci csecclecseueie taleuceces Gears sch mee cum ee bale eee toe) 
2 BiWe Shae eee i a SMUT RUE ances NU aE ROTA Xe Rie ava 8 0 
8.) CoaloCumiberlanadiseatiy aii iinet ce sina aaa RNa em R eRe 2°16 
4, Clay, if rei) ka ia as laayergotereald MW elnn pe atcire te lle oats ci ae ROM Seu UTR na exer nena 2/0 
5. Coal, ‘f aes re SO ER AAU Unde RRR U EAL URNB SAG a anicauie nies). ay ICD) 
Gs \Slay ame Sale ae ee an era hodeeseue tuum cutnn en eee Seay arien ental ae Meneame aM eae Ova) 
7. Limestone . Sa Segaieblennivcelese SUMCNE SecleSale velee eee e rece seca eninen ee eee ee Ap ZING) 


Bed of ee Gass Ven Map Xf., No. 23.) 
This is the Cumberland seam. In another coal bank, near by, the di- 
viding clay is only ten inches thick. On the land of Edward Doyle, 
section 16, the geological section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
iL. leave Sandrock (Exposed) 6c. siahirscescs ccasse dees wen cece eects cana seer eo eaane SS (ME) 
20 Shale: ns we sei eee vcelaa a Wane quasar twevesetelet an eek selena te ae Mere Nar aaah aH) 
3. Coal, Gumbotinare seam.. sha douihed doa seuitedleseuduleee sees saltuelar MeMaE GRE eRe CM mena () 
4, Clay, is my i @ 
5. Coal a f iy 


On the farm of Henry Barnhardt, in section 8, in this township, a more 
complete geological section was taken, as follows: 


Ft. In 

Le ileavy,sandrock exposed oii icc cs vocdeccve scueateenusecen contrasts ceatecemeaens 20 0 
PARIS OF WK ERK HE NA eT OIL HEMP DU ner ANS AL RAE UI AS a eine 1 0 
Se Coal Cumberland Seams Assad les scsccrnecahesoscr ose velussion seca ene eae 2 0 
4, Clay, OLR A MIN AU nS a ra SRL ST ANE MeC/sHEe) BRA ROLE a Neila dusaaan 0 8 
5. Coal, a aE Uda esieashonlCdusetissanectscwetioneae cue any ee tc eomen SEER 2 0 
Gi) Wind CRCLAY, Lede cs veces snoclecceeseceleeclessine sloeseudleoslensdeuecchersaaemanie tae ee atemnaenee 2 0 
Ts. ISIC1b GG COSC | escnanos acobed 648566 066000 90060000 dotio0G00 bsoo0d sour wsedeivess Suaralessesacs 48 0 
SUV MO TMESTOM SNe aeccrcaebes cceo tee taemestactnasersteconee seleansseebe taco nustmeeecenes 2 0 
Or MiSamdiy: SHAlee ie jevse. saewuatlosseawetoet dneaccioncoeeleemecalcenee ceca haley aan raaeaas 20 0 
1OMnlbimestoneandimracimesianvlimestome seman daneceeemenesenean enero eeimaces 5 0 


Bed of stream. (See Map XI., No. 25.) 

At other openings of the eoal in this section the seam presents about 
the same measurements as at Mr. Barnhardt’s. The same coal is mined 
along the banks of Fifteen-Mile Creek, in sections 7 and9. In section 1, on 
the land of Lewis Linchcomb, the following geological section was taken : 


Ft. In. 
Wests Sam drocksch heey Pees eee eee ae ceahvak ean sled bee cai ema ata ste 15 0 
2. Shale... ise hete HARE en None Cae ea LPR RE ae Tet hetaan hee ne Ani Ons AUD 
3. Coal, Gea SAIL ese Mose ean es ceenen aut iase Manne S Toa T aa aU aR ete Te ike} 
4, Clay, 68 EIT TS VENI EI Cer Nan ON ine 
5. Coal, IRIS AUTRE R Re CIA SASHES GEN ORAS ES BAN ac hr63,.daodon dichoudos Ib 


Near the south line of the township, in section 7, on Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
I noticed many years ago a thin seam of coal, associated with a group of 
limestones, about forty or fifty feet below the Cumberland seam. The 
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coal is of no value, but it indicates the horizon of a seam which in Bel- 
mont county is worked. The general dip of the strata is to the south in 
this township, but there are undulations which often vary the direction. 
The dip is sometimes forty to fifty feet per mile. 


NEWPORT TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies upon the Ohio River, having Marietta township on 
the west, and bordering Lawrence and Independence townships on the 
north. It has a long distance of frontage upon the Ohio, and, conse- 
quently, contains a large area of the rich alluvial and terrace land of the 
immediate valley. The Little Muskingum flows for two miles and a half 
through the extreme north-western corner, and a considerable area of 
the western part of the township is drained by Hight-Mile Run and Long 
Run, both branches of that river. There are several small streams flow- 
ing into the Ohio, of which, perhaps, the more important are Bell’s, New- 
ell’s, and Dana’s runs. The dividing ridge between the Ohio and Little 
Muskingum is high, and the sides are often furrowed with ravines of 
very steep banks, and of rapidly increasing depth. The small streams 
in these ravines are slowly eating away the ridge. 

A mile back of Newport village is an interesting depression, extending 
like a chord across the arc formed by the curve of the Ohio. During the 
era of the high water of the Drift period the river, or a portion of it, flowed 
through this depression, and deposited Drift sand and gravel. The hill 
to the south once constituted an island. The river now flows on a rock 
bed. 

The western part of the township shows little of interest in its geologi- 
cal structure. The hills are composed largely of shales and sandstones, 
and belong to a series above the horizon of the Pomeroy and Cumberland 
seams of coal. The Hobson seam should be in the hills, but it is doubt- 
less thin. The most remarkable feature in the geology of the township 
is what is termed the Newell’s Run uplift, a continuation of the great 
West Virginia uplift. I first called the attention of geologists and others 
to this line of uplift in an article in the American Journal of Science, July, 
1860, having traced on foot the line, across valleys and over ridges, from 
Burning Spring, Wirt county, West Virginia, north into Newport town- 
ship, Ohio. It was found to be a line of gas springs, oil springs, and of 
the few wells at that time obtained. Since that time valuable oil wells 
have been found at many places within, but none without, this so-called 
*“‘break.” This anticlinal, toward the north, becomes a broad and flat- 
tened arch, and gradually dies away. The same is true, as I have been 
informed by General A. J. Warner, of Marietta, to the south, beyond 
Burning Spring, on the Little Kanawha River. The center of the uplift 
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on the Newport side is at or very near the mouth of a little tributary 
of the Ohio called Conley’s Run. This isa little above the mouth of New- 
ell’s Run. In the immediate bank of the Ohio we find by far the lowest 
rocks, geologically considered, in the county, for the bottom of this up-. 
lift is, geologically, about one hundred and sixty-five feet lower than the 
bottom of the Cow Run uplift. The sandrock in which the old Newton 
well, on Cow Run, found its oil, is here seen in the Ohio River bank. 
The following section gives the lower strata near the mouth of Conley’s 
Run: 


Et. In 

Pi sRossiliferous lMeStome :cncccad ssesheaieconoune en aeeree eter ease eae ee 6 
24 NEMO Wi SHALES 2 cieacicsiewelesle swstysescion corte scree LeCOr CR eee tehee ee eeea eee 18 0 
By, ST EAIAY GORA cca. cbooosnce biscedcoooooascaRdG0r000000406He000 daBogaobooAdHOBO odaadodocKOORNS 0 8 
AM) (Cle ny inal @@ ell, cosdbabtaGsesdcacoddooccoocnqadbooKoGenKs cea cuDoucen Ne nice eae 0 6 
Same ime-Clay, li eh t-COlOTEM tae -cccsseacicaswscoserntaccloeeceseccae tan dase ueaeeenee aaae 0 6 
Ca Fata Oa): 8 oer e TOU Le EE Mar er IAAL RAMSAR OES ER NN Soret ey Ys Sami EN AM Ca bo L i 0 6 
lle INO BES] 051286 bia H90.506006.00.6505000600500500000 900515200 G0bE5 Hor qHOLENLSGOObIOHOGOOL 20 0 
8. Sandrock, with some quartz pebbles, first oil rock of Cow Run...... 25 0 
ON ron oretadhering tol saMdnoOckierscnsascesceseneeareteasresscaestttesncetesee 0 6 
10. Blue clay shale, with nodules of 17M OLe...............0.esccesesosservecere 1 6 


Level of water Ohio River. (This is the lower part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


The limestone No. 1 of this section is doubtless the equivalent of the 
Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, which is seen in many counties, and 
has its place about two hundred and thirty feet below the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. I have observed it nowhere else in Washington 
county ; indeed, at no other point could we expect to find it except in 
the Newell’s Run uplift. The thin coal found eighteen feet below this 
limestone is found in other counties, always holding the same relation 
to the Cambridge limestone. It is always thin, and of no practical value. 
There is often a thin seam of coal a few feet above the limestone, but it 
was not seen in the uplift. No very good exposures of the strata imme- - 
diately above the limestone, however, were seen, and no careful search 
was made for it. It was not reported as passed through in the Cow Run 
wells, while the seam eighteen feet below was found in its true place. On 
the farm of Mr. Joseph O’Neal, between Conley’s Run and the mouth of 
Newell’s Run, a well was bored by F. W. Minshall, Esq., the top of the 
well being four feet below the Cambridge limestone. The following is 
a record of the strata passed through : 


Et. In 
Wee SANSONE aes .sauececreswenences namecnmedometeee cn ees cele stan siete Mtaeeine cance neta naanetse 15 0 
ie {ORIG CURB oodbee Dele ec aceon tean amend 6) dbd66 nono BBHOSHOBO GOOF ObOSHE.cO D480KO boos Ge 
3. Sandrock, believed to be the first oil rock of Cow Run.................. 44 0 
4. Red and blue shales................. ‘backoshdoobosaedcoonsoaddabobhaa see sel Ua 210 0 
5. White sandrock, with a strong flow of brine from near the bottom..100 @ 
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Ft. In 

Gar SOlte ol Welln emeetece eennet ere ien areca eaielseitualdcdaceaCeldsecssced sdeveceneees 25 0 
omoialem with strata Or olacks bitimlMOUS!SIATEHs.cssleorcsseeeicccceclecensslvosee 75 0 
& Otel, lollexels sila, eiadl imiree Oley 4466s opoacabob Bloboodas ooudood0e Hondodden Mopooedss 10 0 
9.. Hard sandrock, ‘‘ cap rock”’......... MEA Ma stra aineacscecasaalecinesetectesveuswess 7 20°0 
10. Sandrock, believed to be the second oil sandrock,of Cow Run........ 45 0 
Mel em Ae laser be pantera eran URN Gove celcesse ines seclaesceclesclecus lessees scislsgasitees selesia'evice 10 0 
Ie Sancdrockanlittleroiluimutine lowers partiesciicc testes close sccceceseesse: e400 10 


There is a large flow of brine from the sandrock No. 5, forced up from 
three to four times a day by gas. The coal—No. 8 of the section—is one 
of the lowest coals of the Coal Measures. Probably the two lower sand- 
rocks belong to the Upper Waverly. It is remarkable that in the four 
hundred and fifty-four feet above this coal no other seams should have 
been found, for this space includes the proper geological horizons of some 
of the most important seams of coal in the State—such as the Sheridan, 
Nelsonville, Jackson Hill, and Anthony seams. It is evident from the 
record of this well, and, indeed, from many other wells near the center 
of our great coal basin, that seams so important along the western mar- 
gin of the coal field have not extended to the middle of the field. The 
conditions favorable to the growth and accumulation of the vegetable 
materials for seams of coal appear not to have existed. 

On the hill back of Mr. O’Neal’s farm we find, one hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, another body of. 
hard blue limestone, about six feet thick. This is the limestone seen in 
the bed of Newell’s Run, at the forks of the stream, near Basil William- 
son’s house. This limestone is ninety-eight feet below the Pomeroy © 
seam of coal, here associated with the buff limestone group. About forty 
feet above the limestone, a little above Williamson’s, on Newell’s Run, 
is a very thin seam of coal. We find traces of this seam in other coun- 
ties. It is probably the equivalent of the Jeffers coal in Gallia county. 
The center of the uplift is found a little east of Williamson’s, on Kerr’s 
Run—a branch of Newell’s Run—where the lower limestone is eighteen 
feet above the bed of the run. There is here, therefore, a western dip. 

On the land of Samuel Kerr, on Kerr’s Run, in section 5, we find the 
Pomeroy seam of coal, with the overlying limestone group, in the bed of 
the stream. A geological section taken here is as follows: , 


¥t. In. 
1. Heavy coarse sandrock, in places conglomerate...........sssccssee sscconeee 60 9 
aS ical Clrcaneancersa tine ssey ener MNCL siccl Loa: Waldsiecinaidveanaealcdeseyeneeasectioenes’ 10 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam, seen on Newell’s Run........... sescoves seseceees i 
AME NOTLOXIOOSE eaten eter ane UMN MM UN DO UVic ce a ial eee te a 45 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, laminated with false bedding ..............c00. sescseees os 25 0 
6. 0 
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Ht. In 
TE BIS IMESTOME eee eco. aca ce uelnenacaase seca ten ala u cletat i DIU ca ae aaa 4 0 
Bury Butt Time stome yee eee oo Cia anes a en TIN Aa We a Vo Dien) 
9.) Blue limestone sand Shales ee see we Oey Reey Caan ALO RRO 10 0 
10. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
11. Underclay, 


Bed of Kerr’s Run. (This is the upper part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


At this point we are well on the eastern slope of the uplift. From a 
point three-eighths of a mile below, on the stream, it was found that the 
dip in this distance was one hundred and two feet. This is not the 
measure of the greatest dip, for the valley here runs in a north-west and 
south-east direction. 

On ascending a branch west from Williamson’s the western dip is 
very marked. This is;seen on the land of H. Pegg. Besides the eastern 
and western slopes of the uplift, we find, as at Cow run, that the top of 
the anticlinal arch gradually sinks down and dies away to the north- 
ward. Near the center of the uplift, on the Ohio, the same limestone 
which is seen eighteen feet above the bed of Kerr’s Run, also near the cen- 
ter of the uplift, is two hundred and two feet above the water of the Ohio. 
It is probably not more than a mile in a straight line. If we allow 
eighty feet for the fall of Kerr’s Branch and Newell’s Run, we have one 
hundred and twenty-two feet of northern dip. North of Williamson’s, 
as we ascend Newell’s Run, the dip of the strata to the north was ascer- 
tained to be proximately one hundred and twelve feet per mile. This 
carries the Pomeroy‘coal, with its associated limestone group, below the 
stream, and higher up the Cumberland seam under the heavy sandrock 
goes under. The latter coal has been opened and mined a little. It 
measures twenty-one inches in thickness. Higher in the hills, at the 
head of the run, is the Hobson seam of coal, the place of which is ninety 
to one hundred feet above the Cumberland seam. 

The axis of the Cow Run uplift in Lawrence, if produced south, would 
be about three and a half miles west of the center of the Newell’s Run 
uplift. Wells bored for oil in Newport have not generally been successful. 
The anticlinal arch is so broad and flat that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine beforehand just where the largest subterranean fissuring of the 
rocks may be. Wells have been bored in the center and on either slope, 
some of them very deep, but no large reservoirs of oil have been struck. 
At some points in West Virginia, by a careful study of the “break,” as it 
is called, I was enabled to predict, upon the position of the rocks on the 
surface, where the large oil fissures must almost necessarily be found, and 
these predictions were abundantly verified. But in Newport the same 
“break,” or uplift, so flattens and fades away that I have found it impos- 
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sible to make similar predictions. And yet I have no doubt that there 
are beneath the surface large quantities of oil. 

East of Newport village, on the bank of the river, we find the Cumber- 
land seam of coal under a heavy sandrock. In the Narrows, below the 
village, this sandrock is four hundred feet above the water of the river. 

Nowhere in Newport have I seen the coal under the sandrock of much 
promise. The Pomeroy: seam is still thinner, and, probably, nowhere 
worthy of mining. 

INDEPENDENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Lawrence and north of the eastern part of 
Newport. It touches upon the Ohio River in the south-eastern portion. 
The eastern part is drained by Sheet’s Run and several others which 
empty into the Ohio; and the western chiefly by Archer’s Fork of Little 
Muskingum. The township is quite hilly. There is no valuable devel- 
opment of coal, although the Cumberland and Hobson seams are found in 
their proper horizons, but always thin. In section 3, on the land of John 
Goodrich, on the run, about two miles above the Ohio, was found the Hob- 
son coal. The whole section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
ee COALSONMCAVVESAMONOCKe eevee esan tees secack sete sleccdeeilesbs ates debiee ouusneneeete “30 0 
NOLL XAOOSCU Rem yan r ace derion ce wecnceniee le enesish seclseeacceedaleceslcoseujerenes evvees 22 0 
Se SAMO kam amine be MUMOLACES ss csstcs ce tevessslcweeseissemccceneneteslecemenes cee se 40 0 
AMS Al epee erty aie eet ene cs Moadealce Sag eneene Congeoeedc rt ewabes evaded dows: ab agueese ue af 0 
Ob!) SRI ACE ROY i dso MSS HAUIBBE ENCE GCE EAC ARE RCE cee OLE E EE HEME a cap Lan Peete INSU as 10 0 
Gum SAG Tse exw OEM OCULEStOL MOM OLE ccesnclesccrscceestoeccse)enceeslocccnoieee 3. 0) 
To.) SIMBIIG’ Joncas, dodeBaccoebe BOA Hoc ye SERCO CARE OE ECE CECE a eee NEE UIE AA oR An en nae 3 0 
SHO Ox lanelOMSOMESEATIN Meare nasal etme h alates iuva/eduuveleuccdscnesessedoeeecues 1B} 


(See Map XI., No. 32.) 


On the land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, the Cumber- 


land seam of coal was found. The following is a geological section 
there: 


Et. In 

Ie. SEAT HAOYGT on es socoo ie BoSkcdod CIEE SHB BEE IROCB Ee REE ECE Py He MI nen nO ty ean NCHA 1 15 0 
2S MALO MAIN MO LSC E INN een teen eMur weeds Gieeeiosdcak unr occu ieee tenldatnunenasenaslens 25 0 
SUES ECHO Lemme URANO eo UIC uC MI AN A 10 0 
Als ASIOBIE’ oc ieina Subeocce COBO ER OEE EOC CE Eee EE AOE AE eG nan Euan 40 0 
Dy, KOKO EMESIS (SRNOVGIROYE]S bass se bsdentie Tuo SEAL OBERT EEE BCI HEE ECE CRE EEC ECE EEEEO CLD SELLE IEeR EEE 24 0 
Gs PSE OKC DY SIDES socdaa bneshs Go445 BHR CH PE CoE SEE EE EE ESE EH SSH EE EET TERE ea te ea aa aa 6 0 
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(See Map X1., No. 33.) 
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The same coal with that of the above section is found and mined ina 
small way at other places, and on other runs. A buff limestone is some- 
times found, but it is not persistent, as it is in places replaced by heavy 
sandstone. 


LUDLOW TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Liberty, and borders Monroe county on the 
north. The Littl Muskingum River flows through the township, en- 
tering it near the north-west corner, and leaving it near the south-west 
corner. Its course is very winding. The township is entirely drained 
by it and its tributaries. Its geological features are essentially those of 
Liberty, but with less coal. 

On Wingett’s Run, in the western part of the township, some sections 
were taken, which show the Cumberland, or upper Salem, seam of coal, 
and the lower Salem, or Pomery seam. The following geological section 
was taken in section 34, on the land of Albert Ewing: 
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(Map XI., No. 30.) 


On the farm of Seth Adams, section 33, on Wingett’s Run, both coals 
were seen, as follows: 
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(See Map XI., No. 31.) 


Another geological section was obtained on the same run, in the same 
section, showing the lower coal, as below : 
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6. Limestone (not measured). 


_ The coal is opened at several points on Wingett’s Run. The dip is 
probably from thirty to forty feet per mile to the south, but the exact 
direction of the greatest dip was not ascertained. From all the measure- 
ments of the upper, or Cumberland, seam of coal on Wingett’s Run, it 
appears to be thinner and of less importance than in the townships to 
the west. 

At Bloomfield, in section 21, the following geological section shows the 
lower Salem, or Pomeroy seam: 
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(See Map XI., No. 34.) 


Here the lower coal is thinner than on Wingett’s Run. 


GRANDVIEW TOWNSHIP. 


. This township les upon the Ohio River, above Independence, and ex- 
tends to the Monroe county line. The drainage is chiefly into the Ohio 
River by small tributaries, although a small area on the western and 
north-western part is drained by branches of the Little Muskingum. It 
has a long stretch of frontage on the Ohio River, and, consequently, con- 
tains much fertile land. Back from the river the land is quite hilly. 
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The geological features are quite similar to those of Independence town- 

ship, with similar sandstones and shales, and with traces of the upper 

coals. | . 
On the land of C. W. Talbot, section 8, a geological section was taken : 
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(See Map XI., No. 35.) 


If the coal—No. 7 of the section, of which only the blossom was seen— 
is the Hobson seam, then the upper coal, one hundred and fifty feet 
higher, is the equivalent of one of the seams found in Monroe county. 
There should be another seam between, but the intervening strata were 
not exposed. It may not, however, exist here. If No. 7 is the outcrop 
of the Cumberland seam, then the upper seam is the equivalent of a 
seam found in Jackson and Benton townships, in Monroe county. The 
latter is the more probable grouping. 


JOLLY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small township, situated directly north of Grandview, and 
adjoins Monroe county. It is hilly and broken. It is drained by small 
streams flowing directly into the Ohio River. The mineral resources of 
this township are quite limited, so far as could be learned. The only 
place where coal was seen was on the land of Eli Eddy, in section 11. 
The following section was taken at this point: 
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(See Map XI., No. 36.) 


The stratigraphical position of this coal, as given on the map, is per- 
haps not the true one, it being very difficult to decide its true place with- 
out more time than could be devoted to the work. The same seam will 
be found through the region in its proper geological horizon. We vis- 
ited the only exposure that we could hear of. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF NOBLE COUNTY. 


This county is quite irregular in outline. It is bounded on the north 
by Guernsey, on the east by Belmont and Monroe, on the south by Wash- 
ington, and on the west by Morgan and Muskingum. The southern part 
of the county is drained by the waters of Duck Creek, which flows south 
to meet the Ohio at Marietta, and the northern part by the waters of 
Will’s Creek, which flows northward and empties into the Muskingum. 
The soil in the valleys is generally rich and productive, and in many 
townships are abundant limestones, which greatly enrich the soil of the 
hill-sides. 

The county lies wholly within the Coal Measures, and is rich in coal. 
The high lands almost every where contain the upper Salem, or Cum- 
berland seam, and the Cambridge seam is known to exist beneath the 
surface in fine development in the northern part of the county. Some 
excellent iron ores have been found at different points. Brine for the 
manufacture of salt will be found almost every where by boring, and 
salt can be made cheaply with the small and refuse coals of the mines. 
- Petroleum in considerable quantities has been obtained in the southern 
part of the county. Now that a railroad has been constructed through 
the Duck Creek valley, we may hope for a large increase of production 
of oil whenever the price will render production remunerative. The 
Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad, extending through the 
whole length of the county from south to north, is destined to prove of 
incalculable benefit to the people of the county by aiding the Peele: 
ment of their vast mineral resources. 


BROOKFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-west corner of the county. The land 
is generally high, and the water drains in several directions. In the 
north-west part the streams flow northward into Will’s Creek, on the 
east they flow into Duck Creek, and in the south-western part into a 
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tributary of the Muskingum. The high lands are unusually rich and 
fertile, from the abundant limestone. | 

The Cumberland seam of coal seen at Cumberland, in Guernsey county, 
a little north of the Brookfield township line, has been traced into Mus- 
kingum county, where its relations to the Pomeroy seam are ascertained. 
This appears on Map No. X., accompanying Vol. I. of the final report 
of our survey. 

A mile south of the village of Cumberland we find, in Brookield town- 
ship, the Cumberland seam of coal at the mines of H. C. Hunter, Esq. 
In the hills south or south-east from these mines a section was taken, 
revealing the limestones and other strata above the coal. Other sections 
were taken to the east of Cumberland, showing the strata for two hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet below the coal. In a south-east direction from 
Cumberland the coal seam was found for three miles to rise at about the 
rate of thirty feet per mile. The full section taken near the north line 
of Brookfield township and in that vicinity is as follows: 
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(See Map XII., No. 7.) 


Four samples of coal were taken from the Hunter bank for analysis— 
No. 1 from near the bottom, No. 2 from upper part of the lower bench, 
No. 3 from middle bench, and No. 4 from top bench. 
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The coal has too much sulphur and too large ash to be a first-class fuel. 


SHARON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Brookfield, and borders Morgan county on 
the west. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Olive Green Creek. 
There is considerable limestone in the hills, and the soil is generally 
good. The Cumberland seam of coal is found in the high hills. In sec- 
tion 1 the following geological section was taken : 
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(See Map XII., No. 18.) 


The coal is quite high in the hill, and had formerly been mined at 
this point. All the higher hills should take the coal. By barometer the 
height of the coal above Caldwell is about three hundred and forty feet. 
From Sharon the coal dips pretty rapidly to the south, reaching the 
Muskingum River at Coal Run; but to the east there is very little dip. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the south-west corner of the county, and 
borders Washington county on the south and Morgan county on the west. 
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There is in this township, as in others to the north and north-west, con- 
siderable limestone in the hills, giving fertility to the soil. -The coal 
of the Cumberland seam is found throughout this township, but it is not 
generally as thick as at points farther east. It is, however, well devel- 
oped in some portions of the township. Going west or south-west from 
Newburg, we find the summit at the cross-roads about three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, by barometer, above the level of the Duck Creek 
bridge. A geological section in that neighborhood gives the following 
strata : 
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9. Limestone group, partly buff (not measured). 


The place of the Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy seam of coal, is below the 
limestone group—No. 9 of the section—but no trace of it was there seen. 
The Cumberland seam has been opened on the land of John McGuire, 
who, at the time of my visit, some years since, was mining about two 
hundred bushels a day for the supply of oil and salt works in the valley. 
At Kieth’s Mills, section 18, the coal is found to have rapidly dipped to 
the south and south-west. Here the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
and about forty feet above the bed of Olive Green Creek. Twenty-four 
feet above the coal, three feet of buff limestone were seen. The coal is 
mined to a considerable extent for local use. On the land of William 
Taylor, section 15, the coal is six feet two inches, a fine development. 
On Big Run, six miles above its mouth, Jacob Cassel has obtained coal 
by stripping, and reports it from five to six feet thick. Further down, 
on section 26, the coal is only three feet to three and a half feet thick. 
The dip of the coal is about equal to the fall of the stream from Mr. Cas- 
sel’s down to its mouth. About two miles above the Muskingum the 
limestones over the coal mostly disappear, and are replaced by a heavy 
sandrock. 

OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Jackson and east of Sharon. It is trayv- 
ersed by Duck Creek, and contains a large area of rich valley land. Cald- 
well, the county seat, is near the northern line of the township. The 
Cumberland seam of coal is found on all the high hills, but generally 
somewhat remote from the valley of Duck Creek. 
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On the land of Leonard McKee, near the east line of the township, we 
find the coal with two deposits of limestone above it. The section is as 
follows: 
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1. Group of limestone layers (not measured). 
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The coal is, by barometer, a little over three hundred feet above the 
Duck Creek bridge at Newburg. The coal is well developed in all the 
hills east of Newburg, and east of Macksburg, but is reported as less 
thick on the highlands west of Duck Creek. On the hill west of Mr. 
Fulton Caldwell’s, on the land of Mr. Aranda Woodford, the same seam 
of coal is reported to be three feet thick. 

Here, by barometer, the coal is two hundred and ninety-five feet above 
Blake’s bridge. Above the coal, perhaps sixty or seventy feet, is the 
usual group of buff and blue limestones. 

The summit of the hill on the road near Wm. Goochnour’s, two and 
one-half miles south-west of Blake’s bridge, was found, by barometer, to 
be four hundred and twenty feet high. On the summit are shales, below 
which is a layer of iron ore, perhaps three inches thick. Below this, 
ten feet of red shales, succeeded by twelve and a half feet of limestones, 
interstratified with shale. | 

On the land of Mr. Caldwell, about a mile below his house, we find 
fifty feet of sandy shales, forming cliffs along the bank of Duck Creek. 
These shales rise to the north, and underneath them appears a stratum 
of limestone a foot or more thick, highly fossiliferous, which for some 
miles rises faster than the stream. At a point once called ‘“Soak’em” 
it is more than fifty feet above the creek. Seven feet underneath the 
limestone is a thin seam of coal. A geological section at this point is as. 
follows : 
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7 Need OLOPE Nyasa SAN A EP Meee awe Co Unc gelce eee cy ei aleuisaiee tine Us tueuceaeme Neale Gs I @ 
5. Clay shales—yellow above, red below......... scccscses cocees senses cvcees cosces 22 0 
Gen lave lmao callanpliMEStOMG) nua ssccesccesceceeucesecs sesevetsacssiecsseneyee se 8 0 
le) SOINEY Cee adncd as basdiade HoSeoe aor CEC BEER Eon ter i IeE ERE Cray 2 ey in Nos i a 15 0 


Bed of Duck Creek. (See Map. XII., No. 30.) 


This fossiliferous limestone is, I have no doubt, the Cambridge lime: 


stone, and is nowhere to be seen in the valley of Duck Creek south of: 
33 | 
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Olive township, it having dipped below the surface. It is brought to the 
surface again in the center of the Newell’s Run uplift, in Newport town- 
ship, Washington county. It has a very wide range through the Second 
Geological District. There are two seams of coal which often accompany 
it, one a little above and the other a little below. Sometimes we find 
only one of these, but the regularity of the limestone and its parallelism 
with the leading seams of coal in the district are to be attributed to its 
relation to these two proximate seams of coal. Its regular position in 
the stratigraphical series is rather a borrowed one from the seams of coal. 
Being thus regular it forms a good datum line for stratigraphical meas- 
urements. 

This limestone is seen at many points in the valleys in Olive town- 
ship. A mile, perhaps, east of Caldwell it is in a double form, as follows: 


Ht. In. 
1 eile a2 Ls ere Re NPC a ASIN) MINN PH a Sa UST cen Se aS Onn) 
2. Gray tossiliferous) limestone ever cccosctocetceocceteoceceuen ste eeeteateme ce 0 10 
BK MS AN ASTON ee ee Se aise aes cena CUR RU ESHEETS A Og 0 10 
A”) /Blue ‘clay shale woes cc ck a iunacauescceces chose tosccitact eteneldeas cence meerenta: Lysis 
5. Blue fossiliferous limestone ............«. ilar de sciee dslal Soe bee Mae anyone TRS aN 0 8 
6.) Blue calcareous shale josie neue ete cecanerec coueelanemontacee cceane ue aan aan 6 0 
7 COU O76); | RELA REE eee ae eee eo ee egg MAN A aud 0 4 
Sa Wand erclay ee iicwuedscueccersedsmscioaecuaeeecdeanuatievactede side weer ane cetirem ante 2 0 


Below Caldwell comes in a stratum of sandrock ten feet thick, which 
is quarried for building purposes. This is below the limestone. In the 
bank of a stream west of Caldwell, on the farm of Hon. A. Simmons, we 
find some limestones and shales, with a little iron ore. The section is 
as follows: | 


le) Limestone iwathyinterstratitied clays susccsscscdseeetcecneeeeter tess iresaceee 13 0 
2. MRE cla shalennecs ves. ccslacccssesetsnoseteieanenenccseacciiedaretiesesioateeanttecmnene 9 0 
30) Nodulansiderite Ore... .cosccecseccessoscecuinceucricescsctonenccracecean cee saeanmecercat: 0 4 
4. Reddish clay shale, with scattered nodules Of OFe ..............sce0eeeees 10 0 


Bed of stream. 


Nothing was seen in this township of the Pomeroy seam of coal, the 
place of which is about ninety feet below the Cumberland seam. 

At the village of Olive a salt well was bored in 1814, which, in its out- 
bursts of gas and outflow of petroleum, presented phenomena of great 
interest, attracting no little attention. Dr. Hildreth, in the Geological 
Report for 1838, writes that “the discharges of gas are tremendous, throw- 
ing the water all out of the well to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
These eruptions are attended by a flow of petroleum, which for the first 
few years amounted to from thirty to sixty gallons at each paroxysm, 
-and returning at intervals of from two to four days. They are now less 
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frequent, and the discharge of petroleum is about a barrel a week.” 
During the oil excitement from 1860 to 1865, the history of this well was 
often quoted in proof of the great value of this district as oil territory. 
No good wells have as yet been obtained in the neighborhood. 

At South Olive is a small salt furnace, where a small quantity of salt 
is made from brine obtained from a well three hundred and twenty feet 
deep. A sample of the brine was obtained and taken to Columbus for 
analysis, but before the analysis could be made the brine had been 
changed by evaporation and other causes so as to make any exact deter- 
mination ofthe original impossible. An analysis of the salt from the 
Olive works will be found in another part of the report, with other sim- 
ilar analyses. 


NOBLE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies east of Brookfield and north of Olive. It is drained 
by the head-waters of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The fossiliferous 
limestone, with a thin coal below it, seen in the neighborhood of Cald- 


well, can be traced along the valley through this township. Near Mr. 
Jennings’s store the following section was taken: 


iM, DAY, 
le celllowaclayishalest.... 2.5)... soo bdo udoaseup annua doasodeaccs Aly). /) 
2. Dark blue clay Bnale. Hh octales alt IFODIOLE Hanaeectese tea c ween 
Se Danksbluelscan dy MOssilaterOus MIMeStONC MH ..1..-.esccsccsseossecrcess scccseesen: 4 0 
AME Olleuteremcae ravenna at sluts saute sive lsssleterctolsesiver iaitewtes oacucs sels Saseee Sve aveics ete iO 

Ma DeMiN OLAnRATNCNIC Aves all Crceccccccasieccosncsslersieccctoonesecsssclecserelonvecs sine n= tjsence 15 0 


In the hills west a fossiliferous limestone was seen, which, by barom- 
eter, is about ninety feet above the coal in the above section. As the 
Cumberland seam of coal is something more than three hundred feet 
above the lower limestone, there are probably few hills in the township 
high enough to contain the coal. There may, however, be some; but no 
search was made for them. The lower coal is in some places thicker 
than at Mr. Jennings’s, and it has been mined a little for local use. On 
a branch of Duck Creek, in the western part of the township, there is a 
local thickening of the seam, reaching, as reported, from four to five feet. 
Near the Hiramsburg Station, on the land of Mr. Gorby, we find the same 
fossiliferous limestone seen further south, with a thin coal above it, and 
some earthy iron ore. The section taken in a cut of the ead just 
above the station, is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shales (not measured). 
2. Earthy siderite ore, fossiliferous, from 6 inches to 8 feet. 
DC lava Shale wlOssulmeEOUsen estore te cadence Sere vaululenuaenoe nae wold 0 6 
ds!) COLOR Sh ads tice casacosce Hae dy ob otce Se Np gee EE aE eee ALAR AS OMA An Na 1 40 
nC laygandisivall eyo awe ll see mime lnsey ul) Uk Mian Cole uednuunts oi kih enue Uk. 10 0 
6. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginous...........0.. Mr frasetast a cerasices ATEN NG 


(Map XII., No. 26.) 
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A sample of the ore was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 


PAGE heeds Ue eA uel Eds CS ES A ae tear LaN iD a a a 5.00 
Dil ClOUSIMALtSE eects ioc a suuLb hed ea cin euticun ame tale Ree enue AMG sur Dna ea ae a 26.75 
SeSQUlO KIS) OF MOT ei. ce hese key eae tone ane au altel Wal Sa Ua NC Tg aa 11.30 
Carbomatevohmrome ies iiiedilelccduscsun see eer seats secon ere tka es een aaa EEN Hecsilt 
Pad hobaaubay: ean ey sie MA eamMn MEN n MARR NLL MAN SL ALVA hi Teg dares eae sees 0.80 
MAN SAMOS O ieee ielecde ke deus ciccicads ee eeo) toes RU COE ees eee ee REA aN Ea UE, Trace. 
Lime: phosphates ssc. e OATS MeO Ne Tas fae UL EEA SL aE a 0.52 , 
Lime, CAT DOTALO LS ec sats dull tne LIN fs UM URGAL TAU eM IN a Go Na 37.30 
Miaonesias Carbonate 2a.iliv.cisssdteaniecdeseeeetseodans cavieea sec Queene ee eee oe aes 4.57 
SULA eee eae ek ales ves'ssiawie'ectsuls e naa neces vuunsete tec laneee cite aslPs) a et at at Rane Ane ea 0.23 
99.78 
MIG t allie rom. sed ieee dhiisecaoettelenaestiescmbalec cece tteanlcoae deletes ante nea Ae ae mn LENE aon atae 14.34 
PHOSPHOric (ACG cee. Skeet aleceses cesesc teens ciees tacculellce suas cecraneeeuer ea een meen 0.32 


Between Hiramsburg Station and Ava Station Col. Teeters, of Cald- 
well, to whom [I am indebted for much intelligent aid, found some ore 
(but not, I think, in place) of a much better quality, as seen by the fol- 
lowing analysis : ihe 


Waters Sesser seas Seu seco uiiede ovelecawes ticoneseacerculce Renee Meee te Ca mun tana ORR Heater ele 12.85 
SUPelOUS MATCET ELC eee eee ceca oe ccone aeuuclet esto ecatee eon ciao eter oe ayaa aN 20.04 
SesquloxTd SrOMAPOMN toccossecccsleceosesscs cneshocmecretates Walecnuentsec at stescneteceteretcentce 58.27 
WNT UITINUT As et osc heteaiie dso seeusiaeatssetauece seus sou ets aoee aie hat Mge NE ane yaan ean eae .... Trace. 
bianca nese nese Maen cuuete anna et nOnbee SUE RIEL gL as eae 5.80 
Phosphate Ok MMS iis. cutie dei ee ees tea cs ace neeloesoonacslecmtecieumacoeestose em eee er ona 
Car bOmAate sot We yell ss. seeeecet snes eab ol foe eee SW oa Mey Me eae no 0.14 
Carbonate of MAcneSlass cit fcc dconssresdoeccecersus ed esse nel ccuntee cece ene ne TERE ial 
SUM UT ec ccsctccins chischelsescscoasecclsdueerinccuanlanscuaselessauct solersceta macsea pense: 0.10 

: 99.71 
Mie talline nomen teeta ccas ecb nied Soar a UPR CU ie Gen a TE Un ABR Re re 41.78 


TPIBVO}S| O1AVCV ANS, GKEICh on cancoonconc dovddagsouod Gs yoaddobboG dos SeUDbe HbBbos sodas dow HdoIeo.da9 090.000 OLE 


The percentage of phosphorus is not large, and the amount of metal- 
lic iron is considerable. The manganese would make the ore valuable 
for certain uses. Those interested should ascertain whether there is an 
available quantity of this ore. 

At Ava Station the same fossiliferous limestone, so often referred to, 
was seen. At this place a test well was bored to reach the Cambridge 
coal, which was, by report, found about one hundred and twenty-five feet 
below the horizon of the limestone. The thickness of the seam was given 
as six feet six inches. This is the proper place for the Cambridge seam, 
and finding the coal verifies the conclusion previously reached from other 
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data, that the fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of the Cambridge 
limestone, which, in the vicinity of Cambridge, is about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the Cambridge coal. The existence of the 
Cambridge seam at Ava is a fact of the highest importance. It can be 
easily reached by shafts. From this point this very valuable seam will 
doubtless be found to extend under all the high ground to the north, 
which divides the waters of Duck Creek from those of Wills Creek. 
This gives an extensive coal field, bordering the railroad, and tributary 
to it, reaching from Ava to Cambridge. 


BUFFALO TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Guernsey county, and has its principal drain- 


age northward by means of branches of Wills Creek. Its south-western — 


portion is upon the southern slope of the divide, and is watered by the 
head branches of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The Marietta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati Railroad passes through the divide between the 
two streams by means of a tunnel. The hills in Buffalo township are 
probably not high enough to take the Cumberland seam of coal, and in 
this region the Pomeroy seam has a slight development. The-soil of the 
township is rich from the limestone in the hills. At the “ Notch,” where 
the railroad leaves the Duck Creek waters, the following strata were 
seen : 


Ft. In. 

1. Sandstone (not measured). 
2. Limestone ......... eae vis sudbd8 bob abadds SOHGURe AB ISBBEdeal Haran AdanBonucedT Sacoee 2 0 
OP NOLESCE Men uote rec pein tae ienbae Vonmae eee nL eae eestelaecocoetew sa tecions device ys 20 0 
4, Limestone ....... 0 10 
ESMTTIN(O GEC G Toten ee Ue rote aacenre eG neo aa s sakcaced cu date Shaneven sabe ou semoeteneeve 6 0 
CoN Gilani CSLOME  wascersccecs se sesei cease teclsoueld nbeckesasineceedeteauess 99909 680 5 0 
TEMNO CSCC Irena, el ecai Sal) SHORE EEO Berea ROMA Pey EEE ae uaa eee 25 0 
8. Blue fossiliferous shale, with nodules of siderite Ore.............c0ec0.. 20 O 
OPPO LP SCOT Re raeenple: Satie Rno te Ree ae etait suse re ONSEN LL clvieal oases scauealeces 2 6 
LOMB hireb hire clay sou ssn eer insiaweasluataceacuiesnasesadcaecins cddajuseeddlevensuise sees 10 0 
11. Ferruginous limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge limestone) ......... a) 


Bed of stream. (Map XII., No. 23.) 


I have no doubt that the limestone at the bottom of this section is the 
equivalent of the Cambridge limestone and of the fossiliferous limestone 
at Ava Station. This would give us the Cambridge seam of coal at a 
depth of about one hundred and twenty-five feet below the valley at the 
“Notch.” At Ava Station the boring revealed the Cambridge coal, six 
feet. six inches thick, one hundred and twenty-five feet below the lime- 
stone. We may justly infer that this fine seam extends under Buffalo 
township. This will give great value to the lands bordering the railroad. 


& 
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It must be remembered that: the larger part of the coal of the world is 
mined by means of shafts, sunk, often, to great depths. Here the sinking 
of shafts would involve comparatively little expense, and the coal could 
be brought to the surface directly upon the railroad. All the land would 
be underlain by the coal, thus saving a large area of coal which, when 
coal seams are in the hills, is lost from the erosion of the valleys. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This township of excellent land is situated in the northern part of the 
county, having Wayne township on the north and Buffalo on the west. 
Its north-west corner touches Guernsey county. It is drained by Wills 
Creek and its branches. A geological section was taken two miles west 
of Mt. Ephraim, which revealed the position of the coals and limestones. 
In no case were the coal seams opened so as to admit of measurement. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1 Group OF AMESTONES \.c. es cee deh cccocsoee She eae esate eae ete EE Meee TN eT CS OE O) 
Zee (NOE OKPOSEA a siids osec ea dasnieaawe nod etee en ee Meet ene ee re ee Cane LOR Ole Ee rem RTO (es 0) 
3. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
45:9 JNOtlexposed (nee ek FN I AD as Sera Mec AR eat aC aE 4 0 
HG yi UUM SSEOMO eae es a EO A OO LL CON AUER atl a a 2 0 
Gs) NOES RpPOSedi tron cee kek cclatkis We aa amas MSA RUN ea Ue RN 18 0 
7. Coal, not opened (10 inches os Seseecayetn eon conseica seaeane a taieree ean usr uuea 010? 
SCN OtGK POSER Cosle. cuiNe lies als, caeseuce oven selesierene cecesene uc camons cocina uncon naeles 60 0 
9. Dark blue limestone, laminated, containins small bivaive shells 
ANA COAL PTA ES Hee OL eae ne enna FE UO aa tao) 
LOS INO EX POSCU eee SSL Uae, Sata Dee AIL Ry Leeann tae aran ae Waited teapot ec mene is) 
11. Blossom of coal. 
WOE CONO TER DOSECI ESET UAL Rut Na i ALN A So Ue vee all ce even ain eRe nee SELMA eae ® W 
1Se PF Osstliierous MiIMeStON Seis eons cose en eee ecate cis cane tec cin rvacieree entailing) 
LAU VIN Ot CxePOSeG enn LEN Nira it uanRen Nain aun RCN aiid aA iO 
td. Mimestome Dhaish cer eee eameecececcrece cece menter omc cne alereneaa anes Iho @ 
LG INGE SCOM EON As areca iAULh AN AA etre Re eam DUCT cay Len Omar ena 46 0 
17. Fossiliferous limestone (Ames or Salesville seam) ..............cceeceeee 2 0 


(Map XII, No. 3.) 


In section 33, in this township, the following section was taken: 


Tip, Lea, 
too ard: San dStOmedncn Qi. ea sales ilecoctetos tscse eee e eae en cele e ee ieee es eeees 13 0 
2. Blossom of coal. 
BU el Ob ate Feral EW Gee aaAnon sao aAlosaoa occsosesbecn cou qua cqebo co padu bes condodonpeadecoosomes 6) \ U0) 
Asi WATMOSEONE Hoe odes veelie ten ee eeu ura any cis. Merey ou cee Harn NaNMaea ir ctualal eh 1 6 
Bie WUNOG SCOIL cry ei sict cack ead onus cue amtre eatin ae este eeammralsel Mecre Bergnanse Weenie toumUn Ulctaaietlea ae 4 0 
Gi MLImestone, ANG Clayectrwpeccscscee ence icecce sa sac encue ace smstonlueme sles sees os ane) 
TS AOI Aa Ae at EAE NER OAR Ceo cusacdoohi oes asseonocotaaeadoubsooconceny | (OO) 
So) MIM ESTO ee ies se ee Oe eA Fc Fal a Graal Sain wae Poe mn Alaraiac aust We) 
CO JNICO8 TEKS 8 Gods coaenierbaae bbbood koododos Bdudio nodadd cookdon aadosdond oddaddiscacias doucas wogde 9 0 
TN ed aro ayees WOVE) Goacodulsodcds Hoeded endoobooGdSondooatoN o0660000 suas udueelsedesaaseauaoneanee 0 & 
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Ft. In 
MPO LA center cme uma Mea ra MMe suL CNAs leche yaa sea sesleaasceecslensertoatioes 3 
Ty ASE OVO RT ROIYS) Gosh S ae scbnGRB eA EH COSA CHG IAOOHOHOHE BA MBAEE EH APE SiaE Ann AnD ISED AMSA Aaa 2° 0 
MEN OLESC CIEE ata ea ae Mena ula areue Mun icarua cme alee an talc casaedanieegneoben tac cede 6 0 
14. Limestone ......... DPR PERRET Pa Jone ERENT MORIA Ma CLONE AR EN. RUN So calte eae tle, 0 10 
TNS), TREC SIEM) ooodoos onboccdie Sodpdoane condos dodanude9 CoaGodHdd Bodahc Hsddad GaSaatboO Bonadces 14 0 
GUM EITM SLOM Caen ce be eaoe tera cles uae cuuu to, Unces lun nilnsnaMeMuce esti bele ees geet eades nO 
LV PUIN OLESCE Mpa eco c eared ce cadre ne cet canes. Sere eaha te Use cam cn cce ba cslselsessacieaocecevennases 15 0 
NMC OMMIACTIBADGS COMO Mn ramen cuelces secs ti Cana sec luvecelusveneesleceneestolceseeces 30 0 
TGA STOKE sich ORS al a OA i @ 
ZUM SA yACOAldarncreertsccadnisccwevccuiamottecceMunossaiteaeu cure saceuulecceteeca Noses sites eG 
PPE O laivabernuscessaasavsonesaneenenusette eaeachan setts sebise eves eccees Cease edeceshelucceereswoners 0. 11 
22. Coal, with two 1-inch partings, Cumberland seam .............06. escseees 3 6 
BBB) COLE, ches Bab dos CONAN BAHAMAS See NB a Ba) ARR oN Rae Ae 
PAAL. b\ INI OY 6 (SOTHO BY sla HRB o Ar AP roa TAS I RR oe 18 0 
25. Limestone ...... 2 0 
A OMNOLISE CIN wateci are soaeel laccet ect eset eceun a nlecar eda nese cuca wa sis wece sew nocosiubensiteaecus 14 0 
Hip SAT AS LOM Clee ee cay eaten ec secie coceae Meee schon ae cetietes Denies ove seSeecenenes see se vecenees 12 0 
POEM NO VISCO TIM sr ee wes ta eee tc anne eue dessa an ee lies euielaley tod wesiwaeiadeduscelseeslceaee lv oeesde 82 0 
OMMMUTTINCS LOM Chae o narnia ne Lal muu nti Nun Nala ae aun gulinales doa loeewlolethiete ieee 2 (0) 


(Map XII., No. 19.) 


On the northern slope of the ridge between Seneca and Wills Creeks 
the following section was taken, revealing considerable cement lime- 
stone : 


PP SAT Cay NS LNA Dick eeu ate na sne nets vemecelciseuacnu center crsocs sus sea sasetelesdateesintes se 8 0 
PMMINIO LE SCCM aeneuete wes tee naneee enc ccuccmeewedeswaccioe se celéeee sees SERCO RUE S SOE 54 0 
Sa Stil Veneetn a uate Maye UL IRn mnacia aul aura lte Naum eUICeu cM Nauru, SURES MUU ouay uaa eatciaguioaanny. us Q 
AMINO CU AVMITIVESLOM Ciiseraseesnrscerce cease scceneleceec abe ea at onles cowestelenceSalecee secs 0 8 
SME SNL Cea eee nT ne ee UE HOR e Sa NRA E ALLL SIUC UU yale WRURQe tM g auotiges's Gulolse'ses 4 {0) 
Be ATA SISH LOT VEY Ah AR SH AE AI Nie ce aS LAR el rR cH 0 10 
Os TSUMIE NS: Sac aBot BABA SAGES HEE HSER GEA S IR CPN ICA NURI HS AN SS 14 0 
SHINGO TSC CTW aeeeceueasnubner mins we sore Sui guliaiog Gee ai RuMnUNe Tezaty Guu e SLL ghee ge gals ee 14 0 
9. Coal (Cumberland seam) seen on north slope of hill. 
TOE TINO FAST a ESOS MA Sian aen ccs Stele ana ani ON Org RUN RO ee AP 59 O 
MCAT ALEC SAIC SLOMOneCree Nee seus tcneneas u, WAN ures eUUUNEL UNA UN Ue as 3 0 
a ACKES Abra CY Sa] Cie ee eee eee eee eae ea te ee ea 1 0 
LSA AGpIONTINES LO TC remeraner Ua Gon RCL uae ULI E ClUS A. co eladd eeu Conicual dew pe oemelaette seitawens 0 8 
14. Cement limestone ............ 2.00. WM ER PU Nw Minera alae en eiuauclemiga cls ataus Manta Wana maaan 4 0 
HUBS | NOSE ONE I) oa, cts BaGS aR SA CARA HAE IO HELIA N AI Sn RBH aE in Tag BCU aD ES a Aa i DA 0 4 
Gia CSM CMUMMTESFOMOM Mecca ere tece see ena en cians siete cee calliceiogeveeshoesesvoecens SO) 
pees tits elinTe SbOMe eevee ene ee ee ee eee ald eed ran oe Cuan g yuclov 3 0 
TUES TINO STSYER AY ys Aa OA NE AG AE A A AAS UU a AUK Ry Ch 
OLAS OM SISAT STONE Mem enan aera nalaee sees tn lect Cansualeuscealacusuaulcest see'es 4 0 
DORMS MALE wanda DIACK IS Lateran tee scan ses es estes Camena cere ee ceelon en uote aas 6 0 
Palle AC OVE In Le ane NESE ean Sw Raa A eS ERROR TCE DONA NI SRK 3 0 
Pelee MATETAVESLRON DS) cia cor br aUe CRO OCR COC BECHER SE SRE ICSE ECEE ME I EEC AL He AEH eR META 6 0 


(Map XII., No. 28.) 
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The coal in the above section is the ‘Upper Barnesville,” or Cum- 
berland seam. No measurement was made, but in this region it ought to 
be found thick enough for working. The cement limestones are promis- 
ing. The distance from the railroad would probably make the manufac- 
ture of cement lime unprofitable at present. 

Whether the Cambridge seam of coal exists in full thickness below the 
surface in this township, can only be known by trial borings. Such 
borings would not be expensive if located in the deeper valleys. The 
place of the Cambridge seam is proximately five hundred and ten to five 
hundred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam, or two hundred 
and ten to two hundred and twenty below the Ames fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This limestone is seen in the township. It is about three hun- 
dred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam of coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes on the northern border of the county. Wills Creek 
flows through the township in a north-west direction. The soil is gen- 
erally most excellent. Probably few of the hills are high enough to 
take the Cumberland seam of coal, and the Cambridge seam is below the ~ 
bed of Wills Creek. 

A section taken near Kennonsburg shows the following limestones: 


Ft. In. 
ie) EL eavy HIM eslOMe WAV ETS) iecnccossse ete ccletosoeenecseec oes eneotee renee LS AO 
De NOTEX POSER coe ee ee Leeabicacan aie bee aivce eteceel trae set See oan eee Enea A) 
Be WiliiGe LA OSEOTIO  :aetee sc cus esac Soler runee naar ce ane fe nO Ce neue OE 2 0 
As NOt CXPOSCG... cc sscbeubesscisacessecsiocesselivedsclecorccloacuusmeecaneeee sein cleus cenane man cl) @ 
5. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone .......2. ccccesvceeee coveee soscesececs 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 24.) 


The relations of the Ames limestone both to the Pomeroy and Cumber- 
land seams may be seen from Map XII, as also its relations to the 
Cambridge seam, which is below. There are some seams of coal which 
are elsewhere found in the geological range of the vertical space in the 
above section, but they are always thin. 


BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county, and is one of the 
richest in agricultural resources. Its valleys are very fertile and very 
beautiful. The hills abound in limestone, and many of the shales are 
rich in lime. 7 
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On the land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, a geological section was taken, 
revealing the position of the coals, limestones, etc. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

U5.) ede bU oe Ube FON ANS) oo oracle Soe ce aaa Ghd BACs ACEH ER ae” re BASIE on aM in Sei ee) 

Zee SIVA Ce Ment aene Ren OM CALAN uel WN UUM es aa Mee Cal ake uel Shs gotasy tad ubNads 3 0 

She LEB LUTINES TOME Prtaeteveneaduaseacueuneh MecasecasacevasGseisariss dledlvsels sls'cseldesivelee'es 0 6 

Ae all Caeeemane nae cee nee dentist ana lod an uatunuiahals eilussicusidhalalddweisevelenised' sates eaee'es 27 0 

5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland seam, reported ....... Rel Jae ancora vey 0 Lea 

GEO US hale maeeteraauentclsi neste asauuauu el Maas Stes sis MGESudecad Mey sega oeueeies cued 14 0 

a OAN CSTOME nee sasnsoneicallioua sentcee RYU dae ceU Lie daw nlsicuslatede veda ssiceicses 2 0 

GSE i ST METS os e5dd Seiorrse HSA AMO IA AEE ala a UE a iA en 4 0 

OM METOSSOMEOL COA IPE DONLCC tac ant ncon scene lac eeeles iueda ted cle tee ssanen LUG 

LOM MOWALe PandEMO exposed dts wane serene Ta Te eile ce pesenr dest iOO 0 
eA SAT CSLOIMEC ermeene acc uurs cotastcistoaitue ek er rOME MDE R ac ssetaldeessaleecemelcs sues 5 0 
AMR NG LTO X POSSUM einer eenenc cc truei cee aun eicnaecujewscesiese wosehstsceselscescs, soseswes ete sist 12 0 
PS PMMIETIVESTOME Wrasse coeeelicees ter atancat cera wshicniscaceucesentivesacoceess stescnessseeses ce) 3 0 


(See Map XII., No. 27.) 


The coal No. 5 of the above section is the same as the Cumberland 
seam, or the ““Upper Barnesville” seam. 

On the land of Mr. Bascom, section 16, the same seam measures four 
feet six inches, with one inch clay parting eighteen inches from the bot- 
tom. 

Near Williamsburg a section was taken which is given in No. 22 of 
Map. XII. The coal is that of the Cumberland, or “ Upper Barnesville ” 
seam. 

Another and more interesting section was taken two miles north of 
Williamsburg. It shows the place of a cement limestone: 


Fx} 
a 
onl 
= 


Rees Uttam eSLOM Grain dy Clayatectees sonata es ccorlone daaiaceecalacaibaecusesocsincseccstect 5 0 
EMA Leuyais lilclll Gennes MM eURNn ENN Hea Una Reas GAUSS LE LIN Newel ea ae Ba, SiO 
BS NIOIB ERLE a Gece cy sce OCIS OSE HOES SEE II ee ON ERIS ven De 15 nO 
APNEA ALC SATIASTOMER se saaeen tees cate cy saeve dete ehee eee een Sieldes Gellobeiecedeatenes 30 0 
EMRNIOLISCE TIN semesters ce te een ea Mea naniinss MELEE eoume aa Aiea. AOE Ad ue dc acd Oe ak 14 0 
6. Sandstone........ 10 O 
TENE ODL AR URIIN, Zero CIOL DELL Watvcasicenel ed iauebselatGud veal ue ealdoucleauecaes 1 0 
83, Shale severttnne Lg 
ORG OalaG mmmberlam dyseamrnda creo usondeecacesacocsdlecoadedserdeoeecesokesteeetee 4 6 
HH ORRIN LES Ce Taremaremennon Wan Wan is Clana t Suman Macc L a ass uNe Ugalde IS e a 24 0 
TALS i KOMEN TOWNS) cccnbeclo Sasa b one CHSC BSE ICC TEE EE SacI: CET SSIS HAMAD Ha UA ats 1) 
2a © Cail aera nee NUNN Nua Wao c sul way da ench asa otanmeluedcedtemioas des eclecs 0 5 
USM Lenvgaieveneceetessaaatssirs cract ptm aa mace Gul’ cAeawse wnat vecesedevess Gaoueecsmieleoseges 0 4 
Ae Ol bmecmen tan remenouy, seene Me NaN ee ca gabe cdlDectc gate iea statues ceeeelegeelwagiosece eecdbege 0 6 
TWSY, ST OAIIS) peecbodo BSTC OU HUSA HAI ADE oe Ee aN 0 5 
GYAN Cran STEM IIE STON Ciamseeueeracrene seen U URNS UCR ROE yg i A eeu anni BW 
aS Mealy gelimml CATON Gi sere edetce taste cecsccssucaccsess obsadendelecesedunenrucecssetssesceee O68 
Sew Cenvent Me stOMeper ene weyterrrs sececesvalgsdoceede dase saieeh ee coslemesqeealecercckes 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 25.) 
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The cement limestone would doubtless answer for making cement—at 
least it is worthy of trial. It is too far from the railroad for profitable 
working, but it will be needed at some future day. The coal is of fair 
quality. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated east of Noble and north of Olive and Enoch 
townships. It is drained on the south by the tributaries of the east and 
west forks of Duck Creek, and on the north by one of the branches of 
Wills Creek. Much of the soil is excellent. The principal coal is of the 
Cumberland seam, which is every where'to be found at its proper eleva- 
tion in the hills. The following section was taken in section 18, in this 
township: 


1. Blossom of coal. ae 
Bar SNOTCXPOSEA siiscessadescseeerssieue dcaveaswadleesoseeee te eee ee ieee a teat alata ann ee ae 53 O 
SiN MIIMESTONS Ss hacnss Wiss hevcysaeceocoeceeen ces eee tse Cone crac HenU une aD MUR au nnen anna 2 0 
AN MIN OC CXPOSEUL. seas cusice cede Cocejsce ease areas ce tees ce med eaten ae tecera ee tal hala aan 30 0 
Oe SANASCOME, oo. 5 sce lenceduuesed sia cuamecieoucauerenaseabiea de ecleeemenneee Omit en ene Muse ante 14 0 
CoO) dite) Cea na RP AR RE PEAS A DRAG LM LARS Me Ue Tun Ld meh AR 8 6 0 
4 Coal Cumberland seam yes aie een Ea Oe a sae au eae nue OR ee 4 (0) 
8. Clay, i Pe Pol atailale etaraai cs cba gunN IN Ml UIE. g SUE Cette aru aman Ha nC 
9. Coal, ‘i PEA Ate els cara te eg n es aL dale seal btol, gas iaeaee cia ie sane RNa Nee 0 6 
10. Slate, it TORU aa’ olathe saa ak RUAN ea AML ALOU Rae ARE Se UTA a i 
11. Coal, un SE eT Lrse ciatealasetald aati INS cu ATE Od tae goa Ta ee Wy Rann eR els ce eS a () 
TQS TINO CX POSCO eer eesleas sa tucuuaceaions aateueateuee siete eee arsie ie ule Carmella Meee Reena Loca 36 0 
Won Eleaviy SAM dStOMe ye scecckclonennclacsseceeriacseeceetlecesil (2a\ecelessiecesselceceestecnensis 15 0 
TAY Mot: OX POSS. de ecel oe asse vai dee seek mab duce teueaenas Bente Nan Cate cca ania ag 13 0 
LOM SAMAStONG Ms sccc sh date ceuaeclecce bel ecco elect clatneccttee ckeineleuaelscetnicsa Ninna Neen peat 4 0 
16s Magnesian limestone cist cescconatioscetosacimtencnacatcccaceteelne cen cement mV 


(See Map XII., No. 21.) 


In section 20 in this township, on the land of G. W. Brown, the same 
seam of coal presents the following measurement : 


. Ft. In. 
Tey Bine-Clayenieccs ssa uenaleeeccnnumnc ace sesiovenate cs oessualeaecentanu eileen oaestceie eatesiae i @ 
26 Coalwithvone) balt-inchip artim garni eanesastecncnes eee see ene vanannne 4 4 
Se Wind Orclay iicc. cseeteseccaseueduecuscconsuosierscuecescsuint se stannepen ne nencen ee sencaen eau 3.0 


The coal is of fair quality. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Centre and Seneca townships. Its northern 
border is upon Wills Creek, and its south-western upon Duck Creek. It 
is hilly, but the soil is generally good. In some of the valleys receiving 
the wash of the limestone of the hills the soil is most fertile. 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is to be found in the high hills in its 
proper horizon. On the land of Mr. H. McVicker, section 30, the follow- 
ing measurements were made: 


TMi): Alay 
Lom NNCe lL Oia sina Greenman acne te oe Maun euasutehc yc cece Cetive dias seealeveley sine sue es eiees 10 0 
D2 AC Oa OM Ne ne: UHC GERI) GSSOHAG CET EAS NUIT AeA LT SFI Ra TEA UES Sg B 0) 
3. Shale.. ea Naan BAGG RII ET UP eC Ee LOUD oo 
4. Coal, gia rou ones spt in Adal Rae Het Sst eaBeae oven eet de 4 6 
DMT COMVAUMCONCLEE Kienerra edna acivslewacee aes seeued vanicadineg es sialsgnderaecioee elleeaaceue eve 250 0 


A little below the coal is a limestone of a highly soluble nature, which 
has a great fertilizing effect upon the soil. 


ENOCH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Olive and south of Centre townships. It is 
drained by Middle Creek chiefly. Much of the soil is of good quality, 
and the township is well supplied with coal of the Cumberland seam. 
This seam is found almost every where in the hill at its proper horizon. 
At Archer’s Store, section 6, we find the coal presenting the following 
subdivisions : 


Kt. In. 
PESTO SLOM Ee we omen Nae a anemone ln shes lial Meg de Sauk Can Lime iT 
Reem OUSUS alle Meenas asa eN aca Aken 1 NOLL ale Ma Cane ay TR 
3. Coal ine) 
4. Clay IL) 8 
SWAIN (8) 1! ase ery eee ee ena ee ae ee ral A ie a sts eoamliiciweliey 2S 
Game Sarre ees ee ra Muu a nas San satis au canal ss WN Gu cule amu nau Meee Oa gman e CeuLe Oy a 
7b 2K COREE NR A AN VS AUT AN SA UD CR LOU ER OUR 1 @ 
Bi hae Kerio) Bn icielea SS SA BOM ER GENS HO OSHS BcH UBER CAE SER GE BAC SE UAE IESE OSS HIHey Hai sIA MANA AMRH a: B0) 


(See Map XIT., No. 29.) 


On the land of John Boyd the same seam of coal is five feet thick 
below the clay parting. Considerable limestone is seen in the hill above 
Mr. Boyd’s coal. 

The mines of the Ohio Coal Company in the hills east of Dexter Sta- 
tion, show a fine thickness of the Cumberland seam. The eporbes sec- 
tion is as follows: 


Et. In. 
MIG iIMeESFONeLA GElMteRnstGarileaesinall @Guecuescuecueccsocee esac cee reece eee ens 80 0 
PAM OALCSTON ELUM GESOMTOLS a all Oihaetnececusecscasione rece a eace ne eee eee cores Uk Coe ne 25 0 
SC OA UMP STROEMClMre HOLE ssccsescostess seteescadcesdoe semondebodccshaasseicys 3 0 
Ati OLA pecs eassnen nee eee ted ye vor tec ainadecouenvide edege was tudeceeeces 2to3 0 
Dy Onl GLOW ETADCAC beeen nec en A uce hos aue i, CNC UEE AUN NAA as ONT 6 to 7 O 


The coal from this company’s bank is shipped largely to Marietta, 
where it is used for the rolling mill, for the generation of steam, and for 
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domestic purposes. It is a cementing coal of good heating power. Coke 
of superior strength and hardness can be made from it. By a proper 
selection of the materials, and by proper methods of coking, it is quite 
probable that a coke of sufficient freedom from sulphur may be obtained. 
The firmest coke I have yet seen made from Ohio coal was produced from 
the coal of the Ohio Coal Company’s mine. 

The heavy limestone twenty-five feet above the coal is an important 
deposit. } 


STOCK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Enoch, and borders the Monroe county line. 
The Hast Fork of Duck Creek passes nearly through the middle of the 
township. This township, like almost all in this county, is hilly, but 
there is limestone enough to fertilize the soil and make it productive. 
In its geological features the township presents no peculiarities. It con- 
tains in its hills the Cumberland seam of coal, generally in good devel- 
opment. A combined geological section, taken near Carlisle (the section 
of the coal from the land of J. G. J. Smith, section 35, and the lower 
limestones from the land of Reuben Yoho, one-half mile west of Carlisle), 
is as follows: | 


Ft. In 
ois Ou: ho PMMA RROD LORI CRANI REE aba nA On RSA MMi clic ial dag IL @ 
Qo CO eee ore aa es ME TON Le EL HUT NES AOE ER AR a ODOR OMe 
Se LATO eee SOR RUE aS DES EAU A CIUAIINIT LEN MTGLI TE) AE Us Rate eA EATUOR Ea RRMA ENC a 0 ¢4 
TANT rays Bn ay SS Ieee Rann SU A LOR RR a RRR RASA NaS al 8) 
HN INO CRMOSCE is stacesccteccuse ree wae cee tre Meee tee talae ene sae eraee See etl aU AUUE aR RAMEN 80 0 
GWG MT ESTOME Soe erescsesncacan ene ceca cee eaten a easase ses eae Sach MSL RAEN 3. 0 
he, COW ALE CHIC E yeas eee sca penance a nies nant caeae aeRO Tn tae 32) 0 
Sit SaMdstOmewrrretcracesiecacen cotrsuaoeccceucauue ances se cuacleteeae semossttunmeneaee alana 8 0 
Qe Seb ee ieee Tne ae Ob Wate aa tall IE al [lie ade § OLA Un A UR 1 

TO pr TETTID OS TONIC eee eee a se RENAL BY IES NCH IAA IU eh tu ELE RE Sa LG 
PADS aT oe SU nA east ESM CATT CaO it terse gat a aU ORs RDA ee UPR aE 5 0 
TD MEIN ESEOTIO HAG eee eae MO OL US Ag sea RL a 4 0 
WS AS te Ue Ae Se Ce aenite OAT U LZ ar TER ETC Unt e c\SIR 1) ast OL OURAN IO OR 5 0 


(Map XII., No. SiS) 


On the land of Mr. Smith nodules of excellent iron ore were seen one 
hundred and thirty-five feet below the coal. These nodules are generally 
rich in iron, but they are seldom found in sufficient quantity to warrant 
drifting for them. The coal is in fine thickness, and the slate parting is 
quite insignificant. The quality is fair. On the farm of A. Enochs, 
section 36, the coal is opened and appears well. Some ore of very supe- 
rior quality was also seen on his farm. The ore was not found in place, 
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but its stratigraphical position cannot be far from that assigned it in the 
following ‘section : 


Coa Cumiperlandgseammnern neuer kode aalscoae Stuur ta atic. 4 
MmipenvalunO the xspOSedine senses attend cues ti oarone ee tice ceed cca nete 102 
ROTM OLS AN ese erste icc recstics Mewtemere er ee elerclades erie clea eeslccsivesuialenmtues anes NO 
INCOM TNA Op erncceserntneecarceiculeencenemeltnccamier rc ccsissutec reduce eesuseceneeieee LO 
SAMO SLOMEVC MT OLY neces cnavnencounme neon Momnuiiton sea gmenaeatss Mouse tain ely 
RSITENIE: so9006869 06.007 190000 509,490 990 dos 040163981 Ho 069 one eapeAD OU HocosoEduonobeEdoSHOO! || 
FIVE COMO Meee Een Noes es eR RUN cet Me Uw enenueiiiaisds stbleseagaissejseeiosvas iy i 
(Map XII., No. 32.) 
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The ore is a sesquioxide of iron but slightly hydrated, the combined 
water being only 4.60 per cent. The following is the analysis of the ore 
by Prof. Wormley : 


WV faibe bites Ne mane ree aay Nateoerstce lute aiona neta sitea lies solid assaslaucvertvenlsinereepise cise sit ses 4.60 
SHUN) cocoboon Renae Meta nea OEN cuts Sctasercicuice eaisla osu de'daisbaldladlole sd cies vlale sine vin e's cial a ihe 10.76 
Sesquioxide of irom .........-...0+--0+-+ Panes MABNG ntlnen ise eeu tnetsindsteuneseasne sl 80.51 
AN KONO MTT sob000 Sbodad one SsdObOONS NoBddduad panduadoO dapadounoddandad, HaossudonUOnUBBEoODOsGopdoods 1.20 
IMIR GADVSRIIE), Sacnobbkecadebboosngodde BouG sued sdHedoludoedd a ScBe Sunn KodBsonaa Hast smnannamArn casi. 1.30 
ITB Oe a ee er eR ON ON MUN ER EN UMAR Ensen ye ie bah TU UU MSD a PhO 1.30 
ATO S MOI CRACICueateesteensecrnscnacchoatectcuesdasncsscs euch eciassi vncssecesy tise emnouine Trace. 
SWUMNPOLMIBIE sdodasbodace Gobebe done bacdudooonoserOen 5dducdaO ONS oDBDIdg055d08000 Node ouclag tsaueecwes - 0.0 
HNO Gell eee ese Samed MUL Nee tgantauetac Maen clAslar unt vectsseoteastnnceensetessuae ecllaas 99.67 
INTC res TiaN TW IS SACSAA ee tNols 16 BOR CO BASAL Sos ta HAM RGM ME Aa LU RAE a a fe 56.36 


The ore is rich in iron, and its remarkable freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur makes it the best possible material for an iron for conver- 
sion into steel. The location is worthy of careful investigation to deter- 
mine the quantity of ore. In the slide of the hill-side. were large, lamin- 
ated blocks of ore six inches thick. When the ore is traced to its 
original stratum it may be found mtch thicker. It is an ore of very 
great promise. The coal of W. C. Bevan, section 26, is the Cumberland 
seam. ‘The lower bench is reported to be four feet thick, and the upper 
one foot eight inches. | 

On the land of W. W. Collins, below Carlisle, the Cumberland seam of 
coal is two hundred and twenty feet above the East Fork of Duck Creek. 
The lower bench is about five feet thick, separated from the upper bench 
of ten inches by two feet of clay. A sample from the lower bench was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


SHOAIUT GABANTTIIDYT’ Cadcooohondodnd, sdaggbed8b60 HhaG00IRA SE dOGSdON LIE 400 DbOUGBOHEECOOBOD NSAON HOBaEE 1.338 
WY ONE EU NS) ac uHRO aC AU SE GA late Rab aR NON UN ee DAUM So ATU MS Tall 1.10 
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Wolatilercombustiblenmnatternnccatecece ee eee ee eae aac ee ee eee me Ree 35.50 
A Ebi 2V0 lV 6%s fhe] 01 0) 0 ASSESS EWI HAAN ALTER FOREN ALA DU USS a oN Eta ee Ay Sk 52.10 

LO Geiss seek ee a STOUT ERE OS AT ETE Sa ae ea OE OS MOR AO RUNS 100.00 
Sulliplatuingereecsseaeaseeem ices cere BS sau RObHaS ose can bun sna cuosaAdconedadnoopaqaadasadasdaood VGiow 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ...... Meade ae dee Seta letge gee a eataes acute 3.26 
AN Be et SAN te AWGN RS Les lcd La A UNSSC HAL COOL OE AE SOR NO ANE SB AR OO Fawn color. 
GO MTA LY GEOR TNE Fay a3 LoS aA UR Az a UH Compact. 


The seam of coal from Mr. Collins’s dips rapidly down the Hast Fork 
of Duck Creek. A mile above the mouth of Road Fork the seam is only 
twenty-five to thirty feet above the stream, while three-fourths of a mile 
up Road Fork the seam is ninety feet above the latter stream. These 
facts show local undulations in the strata. 


ELK TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. “It les chiefly upon 
the waters of the Hast Fork of Duck Creek, but in the southern part are 
some of the sources of Pawpaw Creek. The land is generally hilly, but 
the limestone layers in almost all the hills tend to render the soil fertile. 
The principal seam of coal is the Cumberland seam, which is every 
where to be found in its appropriate geological horizon. In section 25 
the following geological section was taken : 


1d Jon 

1. Blossom of coal. 
D2 NMNOWE XP OSE cho sesesesseewrecheddaescuee teense conase ee duen unmet si niban ucrentan nt RA erie oO) 
SUM DTT SAO ME ess aie eae PA ie aie AN COMUNE AG al SIE oh Geet a Oe aR 1.16 
ANS VINIO}8 20-4 O10} 1X6) Sbsbae ono beddenoonbe Hoeieoosno oa HoBa0be HeoGdnObO HooUUBHOBSUGdoHdGHease005 22 0 
Ha AWE IIMOSTONE).ser scare sconcedcene oat uccineeclilesncamectns eat ctunilan es omectaan 30 
Gu PINOGIEXPOSEG/ es icss one sodeuiecsallonewasNedben dene sus ccseusscans adacec aan tat eaoeae 48 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale, somewhat ferruginous .............. Eis 12 0 
Sis Bluie) Sandy shale c sic. uodecssceeess scecescusccc se cet ails tcnmciued sa mmene cuneate 2 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam ....... UIE OLE US EH OA RR SB EO FFE 
10. Clay, Pe MRE OHSS SEC EC ESE SEES ER GEBECB nosdac Coo pdobuaoraneccdonage: 1 8 
11. Coal, ODN ais ahalveia ss waives alatatacs ee aie oc stutter miata ae 3 6 
Gag MORAG E86) Eh croocdeeoscdonaboonscio ooscooodaosedaaan adsobcods dosqqosdn oosundpasnddbosed 5 0 
aS THRE Bi hea e's] 101 a (HSCS COR CH ECOG EGU S EAC OOE EEE CGR SAAB arbi iuN NARI Aa Su Aches 2 0 
WARS IN@I8 GE:g CORIXC), Sanodadodadodds Bojo0udbadbdcoc Od ESoDEKNodcDOO BonbodonQSodobanHSOCUOBOsEdooe 53 0 
15 Maonesian andillmemestomesseccsee: sscer esac sen se aaee eee nen neae 5 0 


(Map XII., No. 36.) 


On the land of Lewis Uhlman, near Harrietsville, the same seam of 
coal appears in the following section: 


Ft. In 
TG) Seta hy Glove Wsadapoodendusadoogdanade cade. pads05daod boddudda9 SonSbUooosedAbadebboe pAGadd Den. 
Po OOM OM iv adie laas es Saale sweciene eae derelataielyoele tetsu sclecl saad wie eiiataleaimeler ean Ua a aba 23 
Sign Ollaivacusseecarecsesusssunatacewsientcnuituaenetsanstlule nt anuatsc ones tant sien enteceaenscant 10 
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ZA Ot Obata WA ARIA A AN ASO A A OE SA A HAE Nal 2.40 
B. NOt CxpOsed ........0..2.cceeeseroctecescrscroce sss cencessaseenros sesceresesceces soeste 60 O 
CME TATTLE INTIME SHOM OSCE Cetera eae ce te UCONN act Fr ANe OSs Bye) 
ho.) INWENG @BRIOLORLGL Socaddoge/ooagas soabubeds beosbucbobodocuboasanbddond Kade bend a oudGsbecaaote 40 0O 
SOARS ATT CE ONG Kee eae ale Aleta alalaleie San TSabin e Bsls ciate aisle GialelblelcRee ieee sementosaeans MN 0) 
9. Interval to Duck Creek ..............+. NERA OI TES EC LMR A AOR RUN Pa 60 O 


(Map XII., No..35.) 


On the land of Henry Bodie, section 18, in this township, the same 
seam of coal gives the following measurements : 


Ft. In 
1. Sandy, blue shale (not measured). 
a. Or Gye HAAR UN SUC AS RC Ia PUSS RON RUT De eg rE a ar ROUT a ATCA RG Dp i 
S. Clleny BIMBIIS: dasnsoandoes cisbsondnaddéga dooddoiandoudoddcnd oodeSocus bancoabsuobeREnUdEBaSnOOe: 1G 
Nie (BS iy Lee eee tet cia eS ORO NELEN RSMMC REN MANN UL SSC tits Sah ahve CaN lg ges elomluiuaidlaugie dag 83 0 
BING GR OOS eocodacécdosdobouauchoo-Mudnsoouaee \GUbosodond cnboctase HEeCABd ees HaDHacanaed 5 0 
6. Limestone (ngt measured). 


Bed of Saltpetre Creek. 


The coal is generally of fair quality, and will answer for all the ordi- 
nary uses, but it contains too much sulphur for the highest uses. 

On the land of Edward Okey, on Road Fork, in this township, the 
Cumberland seam of coal is seen, with a thickness of the lower bench of 
four feet eight inches. Above the clay parting is the upper bench, from 
six inches to one foot thick. Six feet of shale separate this bench from 
twenty-five feet of overlying sandrock. The following analysis was 
made by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the lower bench: 


Specific eravity GU Walalel nts wistele eiiisiamiccinelelelalsiois aiarelole sie oisietsl sie aw aioiercve slercielaisis eine genoa eens 1.419 
IMM EIS GRDTRREN SIN Gece GURU UR SEUSS SOE AU AIRS EB UE PAE Oe aa NRE SE EE 1.10 
TNT I ANG Us AS JE SG He Ns Rp 10.20 
\Wrallav sills) Grorral onic Oli) TOMER NREL EY coabdoobbon bodbuccdamededecobsHoonSbeSdedsoU MHA GE Be oclss 32.90 
TOSS a2yG| «Gael OYE) et CHO HEM BNE Ree AMCEE REGU CMEPIRE GHEEe ANU RIKE Mtb ate AR A CEU a UY 55.80 
FING) Ben Wren eran NO Nee Nia o Te Ca RNS COLCA AURAL IEA AL LMU OE a ee AU aH 100.00 
RSUITOLORIIE \go0 Sehedadou HodeandeS noob sdadG Bede OCDEC AB HERE EAS ECGs SEBS IA CEP A BE SaEHEDANONA CARE iar 3.48 
Retmaneniscas miayCtl DICMCCbceseemuecscrmacscr seca secs scnacacsscteseseceseatcoesce: 3.01 
INET Saas beeiter do OCHG GOR RU OFAC BOBO SE UATE SEIS SCI TE Ere SESH an weary aE ALAUM INIT LANE ADS Mien a ae aN Gray. 
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On Road Fork, one mile below the woolen factory, we find the coal well 
developed, as 1s seen by the following section: 


Et. In 
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Ft. In 
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(Map XII., No. 34.) 
Mr. Richard Vosper, at the mouth of Road Fork, mines the Cumber- 
land seam, which is reported to be four feet six inches thick. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Washington county, lying north and east of 
Aurelius. Its outline is very irregular. The West Fork of Duck Creek 
flows through a corner of it, but it is chiefly drained by Middle Creek. 
The upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found every where in 
the hills, in its proper horizon. Valuable mines have been opened by 
the Ohio Coal Company in the western part of the township, where the 
lower and principal bench of the coal is from five and a half to six feet 
thick, and the upper is reported to be three feet thick. A branch rail- 
road extends from Macksburg east into this township, reaching this seam 
of coal, where a working of six feet is obtained. The coal is of good 
quality, well adapted to household use, to the generation of steam, and 
to the rolling mill. <A fine exhibition of the same seam of coal is found 
on the land of David McKee, Esq., on Buffalo Run, east of Newburg, not 
far from the line dividing this township from Hnoch township. Here 
the lower bench of coal measures six feet eight anda half inches. In 
this region the hills are very high, and there will be found a large area 
of available coal. The same seam is found in the eastern part of the 
township, but it may not be equally thick. In the valley of Middle 
Creek some petroleum has been obtained, although not in large quan- 
tities. This is a fertile valley. 

Considerable petroleum has been obtained in the Duck Creek valley, 
in this township, and more will be obtained when the prices render the 
production profitable. Brine for the manufacture of salt may be ob- 
tained by boring, and cheap fuel for its evaporation is abundant in all 
the hills. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GUERNSEY COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


That portion of this county included in the Second Geological District 
lies south of the Central Ohio Railroad. The townships examined are 
Adams, Westland, Spencer, Jackson, Cambridge, Center, Valley, Richland, 
and Millwood. The railroad runs within the southern border of Wills 
township, and a few geological sections were taken there. 

The southern part of the county contains much good soil, and is rich 
in coal. The most valuable seam is the Cambridge seam, which is now 
largely mined. The Cumberland seam is found in some townships, as 
are one or two other seams of less importance. The existence of so much 
coal within easy reach of the Central Ohio, and the Marietta, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland railroads will make this one of the most important mineral 
counties in the State. Some valuable iron ore has been discovered. Brine 
may be obtained by boring, and salt can be cheaply manufactured with 
the small and refuse coals of the mines. Both coal mines and salt works 
may be located upon the railroads. In this way the three essential ele- 
ments of profitable salt-making, viz., abundant brine, cheap fuel, and 
cheap transportation, are secured. There is little doubt that some of the 
coal will, with proper treatment, make coke suitable for smelting iron 
ores. The rich Lake Superior ores could be brought as return freight in 
cars carrying coal to Cleveland or other lake ports, and the blackband 
ore is found within the limits of the county, and in the adjacent county 
of Tuscarawas. Iron works of various kinds must hereafter spring up 
in this region, as, indeed, other kinds of manufacturing enterprises in 
which cheap and abundant fuel is a prime element. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the west side of Guernsey county, and north of 
Westland township. It is drained by the waters of Crooked Creek, a 
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branch of Wills Creek. A section was taken on the land of Horatio 
Grummond, section 23, as follows: 


Ft. In 
Da SI ALS tec ansssdechnccteneceelecs seule montaceaee scam ee sauemteearciaee paectece ce aon mEeEnecaeEmes 8 
20) Cannel coaluireported thickness ewnee-es eee eee cece eee eee 9 968000000 I @ 
SU IN OVE XORE GievanniMalien nN Leal ALL mak Aula RAAT USA RANE INES SIS a 79 0 
4M Sand StOn Grau meer cecceses ences: Cucaeie aon eos LEN ie Acoeads laclstlverecsees Bono NauaNs 3 
5) Shale/andablaciaslate, nodules\oiioreiceccaccsceetecteteecre erties cee eoee 6 0 
6: Coal; 34 feet seen, reported ce... secs. sdaleesccuswsnce cesses couecceeleastenen ence 6 0 


(See Map XII., No. 1.) 


The lower coal of this section was thought to be the equivalent of the | 
Cambridge seam, and the equivalent of the Alexander seam in Muskin- 
sum county. The coal was formerly mined on the farm of Mr. Grummond, 
but the old mine was not in a condition for complete measurement. The 
cannel coal, eighty-eight feet above, is in the horizon of a thin seam of 
coal seen at many points. 

Near Cassell’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad, section 22, the 
following section was taken : 


Et: In. 
1. Interval to top of hill not measured. 
ZemHossiliteroussimmeston eeenceensescca seer cintacenerrerce denne ay alatet Weve sumoneas 15 0 
Date NOL ISCO YL CAS necicinu sate cau sacrece sit muse acest cas eee aes ah OM aR A TON ear aes Jove lI) & 
AWANSAMASTOME Bare eee ieecceVercidseeotsea need awe Coed Ce sate cache curate rena aim Mee eaten 6 0 
Sh sDark Shales fern gin oust sits iincsstesecsvent eueeceteetssee sR UnaNCiSs enact anaes 3 0 
64 Blackband MromiOreines vec Pees seme ealec he cae eee ISR ear CAC Nea a one 3 0 
J (oa! (Cambridge:seam)) eri ic cote tctycctecoa scene eraeelecen casero eee 3 
Bue Notseenitoleveluoterallroadutnackwacemecs:seeeeedecntocecee ses RHEE at 10 0 


(See Map XII., No. 15.) 


The following analysis of the blackband ore of the above section was 
made by Prof. Wormley: 


SPECIACH OTA WA tye asalcacscosnelecteaseccleceees Wedeceyee suasituravouuueiloncuelesarcaceeteemecs 3.052 
Wiaterrandiviolatilenmatbeniccncsssasccsscecaicceveneclottecl-odestiaccecntedscneesecsce 11.55 
‘Iron, carbonate...... 5616186060008 960005 CoddcK) do0n80060. BodHde BECELA BEGKS Jogocd doaeAH coNEGIaL) 30.12 
TGS, SEINE (DUTODSE LS) socran concdanco odocdd 200 aon0Nd oodced oD OG HUDdcK Gotivdd tice obcoo8 addcdo ododan 8.34 
Silicious matter....... TRUE Inn ASA oman ARE RTE AEA CHEE Dec ColOHGaB Stade Keo ae 38.72 
CUI ITODINN SAH aoanty Reciea Se eal ata Ns Le Mesalaed CSO TMNT eee 00.00 
Miami Sanesernssseccsccse PRS RIS a RS OnE Sar We AR SOARES Hac cs GooaHHE BeBe aGEES 2.30 
]LibaM, CEVA CYOINEMK nog o607100555 o30002009 DonADD HIGGS Lula alec enon iocondla eutaltne Mcdaintecnca tuees 2.30 
IMENTS a adooode csccnboas doGrh0000 006000 Pessina eaten cuRulcaelsevecalcnoecceuanedonecenescesuncess 2.49 
RSID O) OI? Boser6 nonone daboos abbde0 640555 dondsbo000 243803508009" cod6G duoGGS dobodO 95000 446050,00 0.16 

ANTE Basanoncs cours ededco 6obbdS 610000 bA6du'00G0G0 Codauaiagughs Hodde0 bagaG0 00800 Gd000060 99.58 
IY (Pe DING THRO OY assb64 bocdon boudubiso 06.460 060605 0000150 200009 Guadadcad domed BIEd0bNG0 619000 008 090 22.12 


Phosphoric acid ......cvcccccsseoseesoeses svesee soeceeees coccce svcese cesses cue see cee vee ceees trace. 
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This ore, when roasted, will lose its water, volatile or bituminous 
matter, the carbonic acid of the carbonates of iron and lime, and all, or 
nearly all, of its slight amount of sulphur. There is hardly enough 
bituminous matter in this ore to serve as a fuel in roasting it. A sam- 
ple of the blackband ore from Newcomerstown, obtained by Mr. Gilbert 
for comparison, yielded 24.00 per cent. of metallic iron. Both ores are very 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. From more recent visits to Cassell’s 
Station, I am led to think the average of the blackband better than the 
sample analyzed. : 

CAMBRIDGE TOWNSHIP. 


This township contains Cambridge, the county seat of the county. A 
section was taken on the high and isolated hill a little south-west of the 
town, as follows: 


¥t. In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
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11. Blossom of coal. 
ea levsenmcseincnsecestesnnctesaneacauers deus actentisenaueoneeaiidbassawtetersalecccsubesar auc 4 0 
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15. Blossom of coal. 


(See Map XII., No. 6.) 


In this section No. 15 is the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal; No. 11, the 
equivalent of a seam found forty-two feet above Scott’s bank; No. 7, the 
equivalent of the cannel coal at Horatio Grummond’s, in Adams town- 
ship; and No. 1, the equivalent of the Anderson coal, near Campbell’s 
Station. This section, therefore, is a key by which the intervals may 
be judged elsewhere. A section was taken on Tunnel Hill, west of 
Cambridge, from the highest coal, on the very summit, to the level of 
the railroad track. The exposures were chiefly in a slide in the hill- 
side, in the approach to the tunnel on the west side of the hill : 


Ft. In. 
[ere Sina Grate soilleowsccccmeeer sua inuscdes sulcus ced cuitdwcnwe seamen, UCU Gs 8 0 
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Ft. In. 
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Level of railroad track. 


In this section the strata in the slide could not be measured, and the 
thickness was estimated. No trace of the Cambridge seam of coal was 
sen. A section was made in the village from the bed of Wills Creek, 
at the site of the old mill, up to a seam of coal in Mr. Isaac Morton’s 
field, on the hill-side above, as follows: 


Et. In 
[SM ELe avy si COAYsey SAN ASTON ISCEIssssescesieenscecee ere cene ene eee eee 10 0 
DiC Qala Vian OM LOM ate wencaedencteecleean nea eee ec cereal are apenas itis on, HO YB © 
3. Not all seen, but the lower part a very heavy sandrock, with vast 
concretionary masses of “‘blue core”’ rock......... .ccoceces cooececes cones 39) 0 
4. Level of the railroad. . 
5. Interval to bed of creek, lower part shaly sandstone..............0000 +» 27 «(0 


6. Coal, once mined by stripping in low water in Wills Creek (reported) 2:9 
(Map XII., No. 5.) 

The upper coal in this section is believed to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge coal, or Scott’s coal. It is generally covered with shale. The 
same seam is found under the floor of the shop of Louis Schreier, on Main 
street. It has an elevation of thirty-seven feet above the railroad track 
at the station. , 

A level from this coal strikes a bench on Tunnel Hill a little above the 
tunnel. <A trace of coal was found on this bench. Every where in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of Cambridge the Cambridge seam is 
very thin, and this fact has created the chief difficulty in identification. 
Two or three miles south of Cambridge the seam becomes thick enough 
for mining, and presents in that region a fine development. In this 
neighborhood the following section was taken at the coal bank of Andrew 
Nicholson : 


Ft. In 
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This is the Cambridge seam. The quality is seen from the following 
analyses by Prof. Wormley of samples from near the bottom, middle, and 
near the top: 


SWC Clowavallyinesevesseclsecccseesacclmecceieuastensleosteoses 1.318 1.283 1.272 
Winters Wee Rane SNe Ga AD | RCO) Be) 
UNG) see AR PAYA ee cae cannican u el can ai estac lee ate eae Not ies 6.10 3.80 3.00 
Volatileicomibustiple matter. ni. 24..1. sce ssccecseo ee 31.60 29.70 34.70 
MK COPCAIOMU .sseaseserervesese te cecevseriseneeteasiceiess 58.10 62.60 58.50 

100 00 100.00 100.00 
sSullyatumseemeety es arnriae: eioohcr ae ak Nan Wise 1, 10 weet) 1.26 1.04 1.11 
Sollpolaram le hEmMUCOk enews serve seonecerew dele sean evaceves . 0.42 0.65 0.83 
Cubic feet fixed gas per lb. coal Mea sie a dectey: 3.54 2.98 3.58 
AB OLOVROIMAS Nae se heaisneatectstlcestasicloomeoesecleeicede's se'sn ales ' Gray. Gray. Yellow. 
We eee ce ete aul Mesa cre Nnalaealaniottleldavade nae eeetaleu Sars Compact. Compact. Compact. 


This is an excellent coal. The average percentage of ash is 4.30. The 
average of the fixed carbon is 59.73, which is quite large. The sulphur 
is less than in the larger part of the coals of the State, the average being 
1.13. Of this there remains in the coke 0.633. The coke is compact. 
The coal belongs to the caking variety, and requires a good draft for its 
best combustion. The coal is evidently a strong coal, of high heating 
power, and when burned under favorable conditions must do excellent 
service. It is the best representative of the Pittsburgh type of coal I 
have seen in the State. A section was made at the bank of Joseph 
Stoner, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
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This coal resembles that at the Nicholson bank. In both banks the 
vertical joints, or polished planes, are numerous. This, however, is a 
characteristic of the Cambridge seam generally. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This neni lies directly east of Cambridge. There are several 
mines opened in the Cambridge seam of coal in this township and in the 
eastern part of Cambridge. There was time to examine only a part of 
these. The coal is generally quite uniform in thickness and quality. 
The following section was taken on the land of Mr. E. M. Scott: 


Kt. In 
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This coal is extensively mined by Mr. Scott, and shipped by the Cen- 


tral Ohio Railroad. It is used for household purposes, for steam-making, 
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Sandy shale ae ea 
(Map XII., No. 9.) 


for locomotives, and in rolling mills. It is an excellent coal. 


At the mining works of Fordyce & Co., about a mile west of the Scott 
bank, large quantities of this coal are mined and shipped by railroad, 
and considerable is made into coke in coke ovens. 


is always quite bituminous and somewhat caking in character. 
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The following is a record of salt well No. 2, bored by Mr. Scott : 
Ft. 
Level of the Cambridge seam. 
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The Cambridge coal 
It is 
highly esteemed by those who prefer a coal of this class to the dry burn- 
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In this well salt water was found at the depth of five hundred and 
ninety feet, and again at six hundred and fifty feet. Mr. Scott’s well 
No. 1 struck brine at the depth of one hundred and eighty feet and at six 
hundred and twenty feet. 

A mile east of the Scott mines the Cambridge seam of coal is mined at 
the ‘‘Williams’s bank” by a shaft. The coal seam is reported to be in 
the bed of Leatherwood Creek. The top of the shaft is upon the slope 
of the hill, high enough to secure easy delivery of the coal upon the rail- 
road. : ; ; 

The following analyses were made by Prof. Wormley of four samples 
of co from this mine, representing the seam as follows: 

No.1, 6 inches from top; No. 2, 1 foot 8 inches from bottom; No. 3, center 


of seam; No. 4,. to 10 inches from bottom. 
INO Me INO Sa NOsrotee NO. 


DO CCIICIOT ANI Mu acevarasn eres Mae ny cata veles 1.294 1.299 1.295 1.336 
EW Cer ra ee ty AON sant Pea 2.50 Bul 1 HOO) 3.00 
AIG Lian teat ec ae iann ERA LM LER GU sWc di ude gh 4.34 Moe 6.99 3.98 
Volatile combustible matter ..............06. SS) PAU SSIO)  GYACS) 1) Bell) 
LTIDCEXO | (GE OCOD desde oadeosebe COUca Ss CACOCSICEECOC ERA GREE 61.57 61.68 57.37 57.42 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
SUllipolnrunryeenteetacencseslensccnn asl code acta lavecueeunlacdty 2.48 2.94. Bolo) LOG 


The coal from this mine is shipped somewhat exensively by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad to different parts of the State. Much of it has been 
sent to Toledo. It is an excellent coal for most uses. It is quite prob- 
able that the samples analyzed came from a part of the mine where the 
percentage of sulphur was unusually large. The coal is acceptably used 
in locomotives and in rolling mills, and is valued for domestic uses. 


WESTLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This township is south of Adams, and borders the county of Mus- 
kingum. A section was obtained near Claysville, as follows: 


IMG, hi, 

imac rmimate dull ackas| ate yeaa Nee eul an wu UGd es Cad suo hanna sleds MaMva uae 3 0 
emo on (GC urmmpenlamcdy seam) Wwe ee vccunc wens vgauen sss shG be al Pesta eee ES Lutes 
BY. INORG] OOSTE LO ie Saracen a ule AN a NLC ER ES 4 0 
AMR IU ITIVE S LOINC Mm nae eneres ea cance ari ar Se aL LUta Shales mali alth suleuARie SARL NI Gy 0 8 
EEE NIO UIE Se OSE Cer emee nesta ua anmiay ZR ALA SEI. Aru LAb Uae SUSAN au, ua sg Raa alia J iby 9) 
Gap WamnimaLedesaadstOMe uae enesscsiats cies qs ntel tease noes veactenattesns eoeeeee 4 0 
Ts INOS COOOL Sasa 4 Bhi MSEC OG CUE E SAE REP A ERE EEO nego OG NRA Hea 56 0 
SEA DIES COM meena mayeeeee ene AsUe Sooo ca gals al @aaneered Calasaieble ra ave co wale dae kas OUTS 
OPEN OLEXs.O Se Ck menmainets steer acon ea eco ces rad, SUlaeasiuasecuseedtennceeuneca seen enc 23) 0 
OP Wamaimeae da san SUOM emma acdc, wus kie tas, ene en ana NAME SUN a aU | 4 0 
IAT YESIIMOR CIENT SIONS) Sse ABS AMAA aoa aR AMR Ey MAS be af) Sn ea aU eu En BO 
Ta) NAY Laas ‘GE asa ok cra icles Halil diy Aa EDS A IGA GU A ad a pees ONG 
[IE MMEStONe erm SiMOMS AMG TOSSIMENOUSHeaser steeteseenes te wecestececcecte: 21010 


(See Map XII., No. 8.) 
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In this township, on the Central Ohio Railroad, about half way between 
Concord and Cambridge, a seam of coal ten feet above the heavy fossil- 
iferous limestone was once worked, but no measurements could be made. 
It is probably thin. 

in this township, but not far from the border of Muskingum county, 
on the Central Ohio Railroad, the following section was taken: 


iS 


So S29 SS SP OS BS WS 


Fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone). ok 
IN OTISCE Meee ee se Aas « Salle Gata csv clea GaN Caal stam ea rons om coin Reeraat ae eae San aeess 58 
haminatedisandstome: ic.usl ies carul ou savaeat aa des montetareri nei eae eaten nner 10 
See ee ci da dascuseaaleldee evngemede atetealecite aueca a ee otek eevee cat eR ae Ma 18 
Blossom of coal. 

Ra a2) Kept ea Rl HENRI TUB ooh enn Mn A aml ac NANG Dea i 10 
himvestone} fossiliferous)(Camabridee)eree..cce-ceseecoitecesteesee ec eeeclores ase: 12 
Hardiclaygand modular lamestomeneiescscscnae teestcsscthecsseasscieteeeicer 5 


Se eae ee aa Gti (el. th GU NUIIG OSL RA UPD ATS neat aT CCA nL Ne A UO HE 3 
Level of railroad track. 


SPENCER TOWNSHIP. 


eee 2 


Sao 2S 


This township les in the south-western part of Guernsey county. It 
is drained for the most part by Buffalo Creek, a branch of Wills Creek. 
The .only coal worked is the Cumberland seam. The blossom of the 
Pomeroy seam was seen, but so far as could be learned the seam is not 


mined. It is probably quite thin. 
Cumberland coal seam found on the land of Mr. H. C. Hunter, a 


from the town of Cumberland, on the road to Caldwell: 


Ft. 

PSO TAM SSTOMES venice leedeuaieasrondealeccvestoesudestceseccleededdcn sedan coedtancdanconmeeecs 2 
Qi ened yslvall Os. ici ga dhe boone cael Sete datendee eeedanes caren onelesomaaie nine cee tteanaae uate 19 
By WALT MM CSEOME esie cevees Ui cawse wens cane dadace ise saan colada encoue eeiecter ee se teal ninaalteteooumes 1 
A SAG cei aaa tice ccawelw aes cae enie be etalees saueaaleee alec cutee tus unuria la aaah checnmseunuMs 10 
yp lbihalesyyosaey (orn yonl ebb ONE casos phoees Aedboures Secioccroaccouee bopoua 6. shoe coubooGl 1 
Gls INOtiexpOSediiee eel sascde Mauer cate eetlet sides eu cee ace belie lee aame me auehnacae toate 15 
7. .Whitish limestone in layers in red clay shale ...............2c0s0 000 eeenee 25 
So ANODE POSE Ay veicwe sins shecetidccslewssciupeccdasecnencnices cneusuteuaaulene semaueterts ¢aanuapees 10 
9. Sam AStOM Ss. cecal asivedsenesacdoveseeewaireneve tes escledoadere dee maumed stone earacta mated dtsetls 10 
TKO iets) ol: Ne eae ear narra rene semen Be CA cay we EEK RABIN Seay EMULSION us an eye an a 0) 
Li Coali(Gumiberlanaisecmn)) eens een eee sas SAL Ie a aN ue ney are a ere aL 
12. Slate, oF GIA ose pater BH A A ag oe Sy SNA 0 
13, Cloth aC CCUSIESTS ACH NE AUS OMIA ADSI MRE Cutten eR 1 
14. Slate, « CE SOX U SARIN ILENE SC MEST RHC AURORE ee) 
15. Coal, hive Peis lad see em ea a eayaeesu ease ya tasaielss I clase Uy ctantrne Hu Reisen It 
Zee Bl egliMmestOne).ccvescsaectrcgeacesuonelecasceisosinee sscntccca saltecl omnia tersarsaneleenienees 2 
TUSSINEE, coded ccbob5.c09 ooaced. cq5509 céacod900 Son dod-ccg u96 ape Boo.ond oe cea SHO gaa Soa bcooADad’ GIL 
19. Laminated sandstone ...... alesse Ute etsy SAUD Hua siaaneohamem eat cites Nene 5 
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(See Map XII., No. 7.) 


The following section contains the 


mile 


bole! 
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Mr. Hunter’s bank is said to be just south of the township line of 
Spencer and in Brookfield township, Noble county. The analysis of the 
coal will be given in connection with that township. 

Two miles east of Cumberland the following section was obtained: 


1018, | Las, 

Len Uthe NIMES COMO Merete n tac wentnace city deena on usebeteetatess ci tedMectcese/atuecesteses 18 0 
MAMMALS CRS AM SLOMAN eS nal unas ccsn sence seneesioseicc ere ctneen sue eslevaclscesee 30 0 
So Oodla(Cumberlandyseama re pORbed Lie. sesiiccte-Heecesssss secs scesksccaclloces sides 4 6 
4. Not exposed .. en Weak RE a AAA eat eH UU Ve Meant nl a moine de yy 0] 
5. Black foauierous, cae (Race SBR AHS Se She Core FRSC CH EAA MCHC TEES 1G 
6. Not exposed... Sanaa ira teu Oke Mmm sacl suahicdacule Mons pautalede haste ste iil One! O 
7. Blossom of a eee, me 

8. Not exposed... Deets aac eaieiecee run Suu ceeaneeneucty ase loon iO) 
9. Limestone aes Tian. eeieras © Bette el aan eee RIL a NO) 


The Pomeroy seam of coal has its place ee about one hundred 
and forty feet above the Ames lhmestone, and the place of the Cumber- 
land seam of coal is from ninety to one hundred feet higher. The coal 
about Cumberland is high in the hills, and, consequently, there is less 
area of the seam. The coal is used for household purposes and for the 
generation of steam. 

The large amount of limestone high up in the hills fertilizes the soil, 
and as an agricultural region this is one of the best. Cumberland is an 
important and thriving village. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township les directly south of Cambridge, and is drained by 
Wills Creek and its tributaries. 

The Cambridge seam of coal is every where seen in the northern part 
of the township, but disappears below the surface to,the south. The 
presumption is that it extends continuously through this and Valley 
townships, for it is found by boring at Ava Station, in Buffalo township, 
in Noble county, where it is reported as six feet six inches thick. There 
may be thin places and even breaks in the continuity of the seam in so 
great a distance. This can only be ascertained by borings. There is no 
doubt, however, that there is a large area of this valuable coal field, 
through which the Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad passes. 
.The coal has long been mined for local use in the vicinity of Bysville. 

On the land of J. Jennings the coal measures three feet three inches. 
At J. Long’s, lot 6, it measures four feet two inches. Near Bysville, in sec- 
tion 6, the following section was taken : | 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous .......ccceccsecceeerreseererere «20 
as | INO GP] NOSE Cicdss cddince Gon pcciacoce GHOULS HES EE SEER USER ECEIEEL cot AB AIH AEE Ea RE DD Nr a 330 adel 


3. Blossom of coal. 
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SANAStOME ee elec vaslossiencjocen decane ae saueiins doaine cetemmalenseen als atut sacs emt) 

he} G7 swale aa ONAN er Se Eni eM RRR BULA SANS HSA RNG IRON AN AA GEC SGA Sa wool tld kD> 

Coall(Camibridvey seam) Sreported ies ewesseaes eeceesbecclecsicccteseesteestee ance 
(See Map XII., No. 2.) 
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The entrance to the mine near which this section was taken had fallen 
in, and no measurement was possible. On section 13, on the land of 
Robert Murray, the following section was taken: 


J8t; , Ubi, 
ly Sandstonevandiconglomerateiernestscemecsscceen ctseennnion secret ees (15 0 
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ALTO labC er cbeccealete site sarelenssateds sageeutedcoanuen’ ceamauces ecsleresisteacie see aman Mat aN eran 0 0% 
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(See Map XII., No. 16.) 


The coal at this point apparently works larger than is usual for this 
seam. The general quality is excellent. 

About a mile south of Bysville the Cambridge seam was found, by — 
boring, to be twenty feet below the level of Wills Creek, and reported to 
be five and a half feet thick. 


VALLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Jackson. The valley of Wills Creek ex- 
tends through it, and by this stream and its tributaries the whole area 
of the township is drained. The whole township lies above the Cam- 
bridge coal, unless possibly a small part of the low valley in section 21 
and in that vicinity may be low enough to reach the coal. <A geologi- 
cal section was taken about a mile and a half south-east of Point Pleas- 
ant, as follows: 


¥t. In. 
Tesi) HI AT Sia dsl cole oeaae uals wewres vaca mem ececuabaltcrs es tre cist oat alleen eavena cmalenacle con aso tenRae 25 0 
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4, Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ............ cceesee coeceeeee cones 4 0 
5. Shale, with white clay at bottom ........ ase a te See be Naveen cur euhe ath aOR area 25.0 
Goh San UStOMe! \ Li cele eM UNE Loledas enuhi U bevaides Sneha aaulanven us tem weenieaneas amatel 26° 0 
Tes HSM AILS ss conve welevecicceteisencseuce tegen sae meruatarsiousenes salccasunclentectem saints Canusea castles 23 0 
8.0 Coals (A ndersonyseain)iceuseesialsuene i tesuewsnmereaswauiten nese cree epeumemmeneiies 370 
Os Glay and! Shales ossusece neue cuaaecstaldestedualeseesenseleetuscmeateceme ncaa: 1) 
LOwSiderite ore; LOSsilifErous pee sienceacconsaclclesese scecisacemece cassoreleceeneens 0 6 
Lik Mostly sandstone sicis tess one taheaeetnis va sa wacercmemetwaoecamaaeaalebie meant aaaanates 36 «(0 
12.) (Wihitish) limestone eee eee ieee Oke se Med ant ve Heats ate ae Rae 1 0 


(See Map XII., No. 20.) 
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The coal in this section, called the Anderson seam, from the owner of 
a bank near Campbell’s Station, is mined toa limited extent. The fossil- 
iferous iron ore is doubtless the geological equivalent of the Cambridge 
fossiliferous limestone found in the hills west of the town of Cambridge. 
Near Hartford the following section was taken: 


: Tat) Jen 

1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous...........s00+scccsssee soneee cecees iL © 

Mee Zeit NOLASE CIRM ee ue Cee aluiunuet (UREN un sari gulSetlCselcaaerliesseeene lessees peel deste 18 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
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Gopi S lotalliomneaemee acm neMue geno uae ura ci wubiag sala aeia'ie vibe Vode dules sisal fauleCceoadus sesame ga 4 0 

7. Coai (Anderson seam) ...... PRM aur te ee CMU CRE ts day ON aa) 2)'6 

So NOLO XPOS Ona mnmaMaunen ecient man seneLene nec UUC ol ssites 'coddcesds cases te saeeneglevintie 72 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 

(See Map XII., No. 17.) \ 


The Anderson seam of coal has been mined to supply a local demand. 
The seams of coal of which only the blossoms were seen are elsewhere 
generally quite thin, but they should be investigated. 

There is astrong antecedent probability that the Cambridge seam of coal 
extends under all this township, and can be reached by shafts of incon- 
siderable depth. The only trial boring reported is one a little north of 
Point Pleasant. Here, at a depth of fifty feet below the valley, the Cam- 
bridge seam was reached, and reported to be six feet thick. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 
This township is situated east of Jackson. It is drained by Wilis 


Creek and its tributaries. The following section, taken at Senecaville, 
shows many of the strata which make up the hills: 


Ini, Ln, 
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2. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 
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Ht. In. 


162 NOG Ox POSed Peres cael cca tes cAuswe cS aaueree dusts carom sclnala seat attest en (letl aaa eaten 8 0 
17. Nodular limestone (not measured). 

LB." INOTIOR POSER ie. saruvvtas eeu cls ames iets ae saint ved LEONE Reperas) an Ani LA 21 0 
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(See Map XII., No. 14.) 


The coal, No. 14, in this section has been dug to a very limited extent, 
but not very profitably. It was reported that, in boring for salt water at 
Senecaville, a seam of coal three feet thick was passed at a depth of from 
seventy to seventy-five feet below the lowest coal seam in the above sec- 
tion. At about eighty feet lower, the Cambridge coal should have been 
passed, if it has not thinned out in this direction. Good brine is re- 
ported to have been obtained. 

A section was taken on the land of John Anderson, section 8, as fol- 
lows: 


3, Ft. In. 
Lt. Coal, with shale moot ssase si oiecutacceeae soesn tees ceca cee sates aaa ae oan ean a ana 
De QA a AO ie ie Cee eI EA LETT SNES EE ENN 0 
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(See Map XII., No. 11.) 


The fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of that found on the hills 
west of Cambridge. 

The following analysis has been made of the Anderson coal by Prof. 
Wormley: 


SPeciicnonavaibyereceeree eee: sc a Seiad Senladelhulas shrcledca tase sSiconcen none ecertee ences 1.294 


Water ede cer acpi dos Siated Nhe Ae Fyre Oe RR te GAN MIR neE RaReRe 1.70 
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Cer Nett tm coke lect nomen es 2st 112 UA ae a tl ee nseee a LEO 
Percentage of sulphur in coke TORN FUN AN ICTS UO NU eR PhS) 
Color of ash’ eee ee ee Pee are alas laciel contuantonuecclonsinesaaatensteneiereee eray. 
Character Otoko nee tien Une uneitan uaneanMee ite deren eam COTIND AC Us 
Mixed Casi per) POUMGlIMANCUDICHEC Homes ence seeccl cece: deeesceesceentensvacriene 3.12 


WILLS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of the eastern part of Richland. The Cen- — 
tral Ohio Railroad passes along its southern boundary. At Campbell’s 
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Station, section 1, a well was bored in search of coal. The following is a 
reported record of the boring, furnished by Mr. Thomas Ritchie: 


Ft. In 
Th, | (Cag? BIOETIS, cocec ocoe60cee16d60000¢) aonda3006 066860506 GabbanaboG0scE6 REDHEOdoRdeEGEGHd0400d00 66 0 
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The Anderson seam of coal, found less than a mile from this point, is 
forty-six feet above the top of this boring. Below the Anderson coal is 
the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone. By these strata we can judge of the 
distance down to the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal. This makes the lowest 
coal reached in the experimental well to be the Cambridge seam. 


MILLWOOD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the east line of the county. A section was 
taken on the land of Mr. John Brill, near the village of Salesville: 


Ft. In. 

1. Sandstone, quarried and used for grindstone ......ccscsececssscrsere sonces al) Ox 
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10. Sandy limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferouS............00..sseseeee eee 1 0 


(See Map XII., No. 12.) 


The following analysis of a sample of Mr. Brill’s coal was made by 
Prof. Wormley : | 


SPECI COTA VA yassamocsn sedsensessee es ogoodocoa dobadosdn esd aHoasbScodbobduoodabsodd 1.269 
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Percentage of sulphur in coke (a8 Coke) ..........sssesscesscesesveoesessces 1.63 
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The coal is of fair quality, but there is too much sulphur in it for the 
blast furnace or for the best gas. | 
On the land of F. Lynn, section 25, in Millwood township, the follow- 
ing section was taken: 
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A section was taken near Millwood village, on the land of Mr. 
ster : 
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(See Map XII., No. 13.) 


The coal is mined for all local uses. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF BELMONT COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


Only the south half of this county is included in the Second Geologi- 
cal District, the Central Ohio Railroad constituting the northern bound- 
arty line. The townships specially reported upon are Warren, Goshen, 
Smith, Richland in part, Pultney, Mead, York, Washington, Wayne, 
and Somerton. Several townships north of the railroad were visited for 
the purposes of comparison and verification of the order of stratification 
further south. In the prosecution of the work of the survey in this re- 
gion I have been greatly aided by Mr. Nathan Bundy, of Barnesville. 
To an extensive knowledge of the surface features of the county, ob- 
tained in the practice of his profession as a surveyor and civil engineer, 
he has added during the progress of the geological survey much careful 
study of the geology, in the stratigraphical order and distribution of the 
seams of coal, limestones, etc. Extremely careful and cautious in gather- 
ing his facts, and never confused in his generalizations, his assistance, 
so generously given, has proved invaluable. 

The surface of the southern part of Belmont county is generally hilly. 
The soil is unusually rich and productive, and the fertilizing effect of 
the limestones is seen in large and rewarding crops from upland and 
valley. In some of the western townships the limestones found further 
east are replaced by sandstones and shales, and there are, consequently, 
areas where the soil is less productive. Fruit of all kinds may be easily 
grown, especially upon the higher lands. The agricultural features of 
the county have been so fully and ably set forth by Hon. Isaac Welsh, 
in a prize ‘essay published by the State Board of Agriculture in 1868, 
that I refer all interested in the subject to it. 

Belmont county is drained, for the most part, by streams flowing di- 
rectly into the Ohio River, viz., Captina, McMahon, and Wheeling 
creeks. The north-west corner of the county is drained by Stillwater 
Creek, which flows to the north-west, and empties into the Tuscarawas 
River, in Tuscarawas county. A very limited area in the western part 
of the county has its drainage westward by Leatherwood Creek to Wills 
Creek, thence to the Muskingum River. The divide, or water-shed, be- 
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tween the Muskingum and Ohie waters in the county extends north- 
ward through Somerton township into Warren, and thence more easterly 
through Goshen township, nearly to Burr’s mills, and thence northward 
to the north line of the county. The Central Ohio Railroad, after follow- 
ing the valley of the Leatherwood from Cambridge eastward, enters Bel- 
mont county in the extreme south-western corner of Warren township, 
and from that point rapidly climbs to the summit of the ridge, or divide, 
at Barnesville. From this point the road keeps along the ridge at about 
the same general elevation to Belmont, in Goshen township, where the 
head of McMahon Creek is reached, and then follows that stream to the 
Ohio River. The highest point of the divide in Belmont county visited 
by me is a knob on Mr. A. Millison’s farm, just above a heavy railroad 
cut, called, I think, Gregg’s Cut, about five miles east or north-east of 
Barnesville. The summit of the knob is about one hundred feet above 
the level of the railroad. By Locke’s level the summit appeared to be a 
little higher than any other point in sight. Some of the hills along the 
Ohio River are very high, but they were not measured for altitude. 

The general geological range through the south half of Belmont 
county is in the Upper Coal Measures, extending down to the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, which, having been traced through from Meigs county, is 
believed to be the same as the lower Barnesville coal, which is also the 
Wheeling or Bellair seam. In the south-west corner of Warren town- 
ship we obtained a section in the valley of Leatherwood reaching one 
hundred and twenty feet below the lower Barnesville or Bellair seam, 
but in the lower space no seam of coal was found. Toward the mouth of 
McMahon Creek an exposure of forty-five feet below the same seam was 
obtained, but no other coal was seen. The Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
the most important one in the southern part of the county. It is the © 
thickest, and the one usually worked. Another well-developed seam of 
coal lies from eighty-five to one hundred feet higher, and is known on 
the Ohio River as the upper Bellair, and at Barnesville as the upper 
Barnesville scam. | 

After much investigation I am convinced that these seams are iden- 
tical. On the west side of the Barnesville ridge the upper Barnes- 
ville seam is separated from the lower seam by a somewhat greater 
distance than are the two corresponding seams near the Ohio River. 
This is especially true where the limestones are replaced by heavy sand- 
rock. Mr. Nathan Bundy made a careful measurement of the vertical 
distance between the two coals on Leatherwood, in Warren township, 
and found it one hundred and five feet. In the valley of Stillwater 
Creek, north-east of Barnesville, the distance is only ninety feet. On 
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McMahon Creek the interval between the two seams ranged from eighty 
to ninety feet. 

The upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville, seam is one of wide distribu- 
tion in the Second Geological District. It is the Cumberland seam of 
Guernsey, Noble, and Washington counties, and is traced through Mor- 
gan into Athens, where it is pretty well developed on Big Run, in Rome 
township. It was not seen in Meigs county. 

My associates on the survey in the First Geological District have 
classified the coals on the Ohio River, in this county, in the descending 
order, as follows: | 

Coal No. 10, No. 9, No. 8¢, No 8d, No. 8a, No. 8 (Bellair, or lower 
Barnesville). 

We trace the same seams in the same order through all the high lands. 
of the Barnesville region. We could find no coalescing of seams in going 
from the Ohio River west, by which 8a, 8, 8c, and 9 unite with 8. Mr. 
Bundy and myself have found all these on the west side of the Barnes- 
ville ridge. For example, 8a is seen faintly in a railroad cut west of 
Barnesville; on the turnpike north of Barnesville; on the turnpike 
between Flushing and Rock Hill; on “Belmont Ridge,” in Flushing 
township, and at other points. It even extends through several counties. 
No. 80 is distinctly seen at all the above-named localities. No. 8¢ is the 
upper Barnesville seam, and is the Cumberland seam, which can be fol- 
lowed through Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Muskingum, Morgan, and 
Athens counties, always holding the same relation to No. 8, or the Pom- 
eroy seam. No. 9 is constantly found in western and north-western Bel- 
mont. Traces of it are seen farther west. It is doubtless the Hobson 
seam of Washington county. 

In Belmont county there are about sixteen miles of Ohio River border 
in the Second Geological District, ¢. é.. below the mouth of McMahon 
Creek. The total fall of the Ohio River in this distance is 11.066 feet, 
or about an average of 8.28 inches per mile. The fall is, however, un- 
equally distributed between the ripples and pools; the former having 
10.41 feet, and the latter 0.656.inches. There are 4.327 miles of ripples. 
and 11.673 miles of pools, seven feet deep in low water. 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


This township is located in the western part of the county, and is: 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. The township is drained by the. 
waters of Captina Creek, flowing into the Ohio, on the south-east, by- 
Stillwater Creek, which flows into the Tuscarawas, on the north, and by: 
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Leatherwood, a branch of Wills Creek, on the west. The central part of 
the township, which constitutes the divide, or water-shed, between the 
several streams, is high, and with its fertile soil and salubrious air pre- 
sents many attractions. This ridge is becoming somewhat celebrated 
-for its fine fruit. The railroad, as it ascends to the high ground from the 
Leatherwood valley, presets admirable opportunities for making a sec- 
tion of the strata, which are well exposed in the various cuts. The low- 
est strata in the section are found near the heavy embankment, or fill, 
across the Leatherwood valley. The history of this fill shows well the 
peculiar difficulties which railroad companies often meet with in using 
the clays found in our Coal Measures. When saturated with water they 
are like a mortar-bed in the embankment, and slide away, and more ma- 
terial must be added to the top. Unfortunately, there is no gravel in all 
this region nearer than the banks of the Ohio River. No traces of Drift 
were seen in southern Belmont county, nor in Monroe county, except the 
modified or terraced Drift along the Ohio River, and none of any kind in 
Guernsey. A section of the strata seen in the railroad cuts from Barnes- 
ville west is as follows: 
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This section includes a vertical range of about four hundred feet. 
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Bed of Leatherwood. (See Map XIV., No. 2.) 
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A general outline section was taken on a branch of Stillwater Creek, 
east of the railroad station, which is approximately as follows: 
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3. Coal blossom. 
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8. Coal, upper Barnesville seam (not measured). 
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13. Coal, lower Barnesville seam (not measured). 


(See Map XIV., No. 1.) 


The larger spaces in this, and in all the sections, were measured by an 
aneroid barometer, and can be considered as only approximately accurate. 
The weather, by its changes, always affects the instrument. It is also 
often very difficult to make the exact corrections for dip. Mr. Nathan 
Bundy first called my attention to the upper cement in the last section, - 
and made the suggestion that it might be the equivalent of the cement 
limestone stratum at Warnock’s Station, on the railroad. The verifica- 
tion of this suggestion served as a key to unlock the stratigraphical puz- 
zle of Belmont geology. | 

The cement limestone last referred to, 2. ¢., the one twenty-two feet 
above the upper Barnesville seam of coal, was analyzed by Prof. Worm- 
ley, with the following result : 
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The cement works of Messrs. T. C. Parker & Sons, in section 21, a 
little nerth of Barnesville, use a cement limestone found between the 
upper and lower Barnesville seams of coal. The stratum is five feet five 
inches thick, and is apparently quite homogeneous. It is not mined in 
open quarry, but by means of a drift-way. With the aid of Mr. Parker 
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and of his foreman, I selected a representative sample of the stone, 
which was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 
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In a business prospectus issued by the Messrs. Parker I find the follow- 
ing analysis of the cement limestone, made by Dr. KE. S. Wayne, of Cin- 
cinnati: . 
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This result is so entirely different from Dr. Wormley’s analysis that I 
am led to believe that, by some accident, Dr. Wayne was not furnished 
with a representative sample of the proper cement rock. There can be 
no doubt that, theoretically considered, the sample analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley is the better stone for a hydraulic cement. The Messrs. Par- 
ker make, on an average, eighty barrels of ground cement a day, each 
barrel containing two hundred and eighty pounds. The works have a 
capacity for one hundred barrels a day. Coal for burning the lime and 
for generating steam for grinding the cement is obtained from the lower 
Barnesville, or Bellair seam, opened in the vicinity of the works. The 
manufacture of cement was commenced by Mr. T. C. Parker in 1858, and 
continued until the beginning of the war, in 1861. It was resumed suc- 
cessfully in 1868. The cement has a high reputation, and was used with 
approval in the construction of the ee railroad bridge over the Ohio 
River at Bellair. 

The coal from both upper and lower Barnesville seams is used, and 
numerous mines are opened in the many valleys in the township. A 
shaft has recently been sunk near Barnesville, to reach the upper seam. 
This is for convenience chiefly, in order to save the expense and trouble 
of bringing the coal to town from the neighboring valleys. The lower 
seam furnishes a more resinous and cementing coal than the upper, but 
both coals are of fair quality. For the generation of steam, for house- 
hold use, for rolling mills, and, indeed for the great majority of uses, the 
coals are valuable, and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
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Following the line of the railroad east of Barnesville, we find in a 
railroad cut on the land of Wm. Stanton, section i0, a thin seam of coal 
only two inches thick, which was believed to be the same as the highest 
coal found at Barnesville, about forty feet above the tunnel seam. The 
section in this cut is as follows: 


Ft. In 
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Level of railroad track. 


About a mile further east, in a railroad cut on the farm of the late 
Hzekiel Bundy, Esq., a seam of coal one foot thick is seen, which was 
believed to be the same as the Barnesville tunnel seam. The section in 
the cut is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
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Level of railroad track. 


On the same farm an old excavation for coal was visited. Coal was 
once obtained here by the late Mr. Bundy for family use. This seam is 
twenty-seven feet below the seam in the railroad cut. 


SOMERTON TOWNSHIP. 


Most of this township lies upon the high ground which constitutes the 
water-shed between the Ohio River on the east and Wills Creek waters 
on the west. The soil is of fair quality, but the heaviest beds of lime- 
stone lie in the valley of Captina Creek, too low, at least, to have much 
fertilizing influence upon the soil of the hill-sides. At Temperanceville, 
in the extreme western part of the township, Beaver Creek has eroded 
its valley below the lower Barnesville, or Wheeling, seam of coal, and 
the seam is mined in that neighborhood. The following is a geological 
section in the vicinity of the village of Somerton: 


Ft. “In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
22 Notiseen (estimated)! .t.cciicessdosslednuscdeulccscevencececantensonuecsseceemetenenes 20 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
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5. Blossom of coal. 
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Ft. In. 
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Shaft at steam mill. 
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(See Map XIV., No. 4.) 


The sandrock, No. 88 of the section, found by boring, is not given on 
the map. Mr. Eli Yocum, proprietor of the steam mill, reports a thin 
seam of coal twenty-five feet below the seam he mines, 2. ¢., No. 10 of the 
above section. It does not appear on the map. If our grouping in the 
map be correct, the Wheeling seam of coal should have been found in 
boring. 

GOSHEN TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Warren. The Central Ohio Rail- 
road traverses it from east to west, not far from the north line of the town- 
ship. The drainage of the township is chiefly to the south and south-east 
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into the waters of Captina Creek. In the extreme north-east is McMahon 
Creek, and in the north-west is a branch of Stillwater Creek. The tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek do not have the rapid descent from the high 
dividing land which characterizes the other streams, and hence no- 
where, so far as I could learn, have they excavated their valleys deep 
enough to reach the two principal Barnesville seams of coal, except in 
the extreme southern part of the township, where the upper Barnesville 
seam is mined. A section was taken in the deep railroad cut, section 28, 
in which was found a seam of coal two feet thick, which was believed to 
be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnesville, or the one forty 
feet above the tunnel seam. The strata revealed in this interesting cut 
are as follows: 


1. Yellow shales, with strata of limestone, seen on knob above the ee 
cutvon At Millison’ sland nee eacessecc mse ceetereactomen nee epee a 0) 
Top of cut. 
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Railroad track, two feet above the bottom of the sandrock. 
(Map XIV., No. 3.) 
The hill above the cut is the highest in this part of the county. 
In a railroad cut about one-fourth of a mile east of the deep cut last 
mentioned, we find the same two-feet seam of coal. The section is as 


follows: 7 
Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone, with black shale below (not measured). 
SE, BX0y:)| IAT ERED We RM EM ATS AHAe ABOA AMA Aas aA tha Sn ar ba anne hg 20 
3. Underclay .. dou bs ie SEG eae av ANG 
4, Black clay ae Banh doaiaes of Salease ore in ilauens least oe denaas 12 0 
5. Sandrock, with blue, sandy clay, very irregularly bedded.............. 10 0 


Level of railroad track. 


There are probably eight feet of dip of the strata between the last cut 


and this. 
In the next railroad cut, about a quarter of a mile further east, we 
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find a mere trace of coal, which probably represents the seam in the 
tunnel at Barnesville. The following is the section in this cut: 


Ft. In. 
i) Shaly sandstone; with yellow shales below :...-...........0.....0.-ceovsoeene 8 0 
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Level of railroad track. 


At Fairmount Station, or Burr’s Mill, the same group as the last is 
seen in arailroad cut. The only representative of the Barnesville tun- 
nel seam is a black, bituminous shale, immediately over a ferruginous 
limestone. The whole section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
Pas MatlivgISANCESTOMO I akeeeretinacs fentseecniecesenc succes devcert studeseclstotsGssasevdeseess 6 0 
2. ‘Yellow shale at top, with black, bituminous shale below............... 4 0 
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4. Clay (unstratified) shale, blue at top, chocolate-colored below ........ 1 @ 


Level of railroad track. 


The unstratified clay shale corresponds remarkably with that seen in 
the tunnel cut at Barnesville. : 

In the second cut, east of Burr’s Mill, the same group was found as 
before, but with a larger development of limestone. It is given below: 


Vat diy 

eee LLOWASMAlG soe lip cuedincteueedvats Drath acubis taiecatiusdeaa vauciesccasessedaioe 5 0 
2. Shaly sandstone, changing below into yellow shale ............ .......006 Y © 
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Level of railroad track. 


This cut was estimated to be about six hundred feet long, and extends 
in a north-east and south-west direction. The exposed strata in the cut 
dip to the north-east in this short distance about twelve feet, by a proxi- 
mate leveling with Locke’s level. The railroad track is not far from 
level. 

In a valley crossed by an embankment, a little east of this cut, a coal 
seam was found which had been worked by stripping. This coal could 
not be measured, not being well exposed. It is probably too thin for 
drift mining. This seam is thirty-six feet below the level of the railroad 
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track. It is probably the equivalent of the first seam below the tunnel 
seam at Barnesville. 

In the cut a half mile west of Belmont Station a streak of black, bitu- 
minous matter was seen, with yellow shales above and below. It is four- 
teen feet above the level of the railroad track. This faint representative 
of coal was supposed to be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnes- 
ville—that is, the one about forty feet above the tunnel seam. At Bel- 
mont Station cut, the eastern descent of the road being greater than the 
dip of the strata, this black, bituminous stratum is over thirty feet above 
the track. About ten feet below the track, at the east end of the cut, is 
a seam of coal. This seam was believed to be the Barnesville tunnel 
seam. This belief is strengthened by finding in the valley farther east, 
at the proper distance below, viz., about thirty feet, a seam of coal corre- 
sponding to the one at Barnesville first below the tunnel seam. 

A section one half mile east of Belmont Station is as follows: 


1. Coal (the Belmont or Barnesville tunnel seam). ee 
2. Interval down to railroad track, composed of sandstones and shales 18 0 
arom railroads tracketommexticoallbeesesneeeeniereaeaiecen ceed eaaeeteeet ee ecees 1270 
4. Coal (not measured). 

52 Nobex posed’ in rd etary ee eee tn See a apg eo 2h 0 
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If we have brought the identifications along accurately from Barnes- 
ville to Belmont, we are prepared to trace the group eastward. It should 
be remarked, before leaving Goshen township, that the coal seams are 
generally thin, and the coal is worked only to a very limited extent. In 
the vicinity of the railroad stations, coal is generally procured from the 
cars, brought from the mines towards Bellair. In section 14, in this town- 
ship, Mr. Gilbert obtained the following geological section: 


Ft. In. 

1. Blossom of coal. 
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3. Blossom of coal. 
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ON Shnaly:/iMeStON! sora cetinees woe meneeme encore ciioosoeceascu ena scienmeccnemceesaataes anG 


If we may consider the lowest coal in this section as the equivalent of 
the lower seam at Lewis’s Mill, 7. ¢., the coal first below the Barnesville 
tunnel seam, the next coal above, of which only the blossom was seen, 
will be in the horizon of the tunnel seam, and the blossom, one hundred 
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feet higher, will correspond in vertical position to the very highly bitu- 
minous slate found high in the hill near Lewis’s Mill. 

So far as noticed, the soil in this township is excellent. There must 
be limited areas over which the soil is made from decomposed shales and 
sandstone containing little or no lime, and this soil, where long culti- 
vated, and having lost its original organic matter, is thin and poor, ap- 
pearing all the poorer by contrast with the rich imestone lands in the 
neighborhood. 

SMITH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Goshen. McMahon Creek runs 
along its northern border, and its tributaries drain the north half of the 
township, while the southern portion is drained to the south by tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek. No sections were taken in this township ex- 
cept along the line of the railroad. 

_ At Lewis’s Mill a section was taken from the top of the hill south of 
the station to the bed of the stream, including the cut a little east of the 
bridge. It is as follows: 
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- (For this section, see Map XIV., No. 5.) 
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The two lower seams of coal in this section we believed to be the same 
as the Barnesville tunnel seam and the one next below it. They, with 
the limestone No. 27 in the above section, constitute a group which Mr. 
Bundy and myself traced to Belmont.. The coal in the deep cut just east 
of Lewis’s Mill could not be measured with perfect accuracy. There is 
over it some hard black slate, which in places is rather a slaty coal. In 
the second cut, east of Lewis’s Mill, the lower seam of coal appears about 
four feet above the track. The section here is— 


Ft. In 
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At the water station, a mile west of Warnock’s Station, we find a seam 
of cement limestone. The rapid descent of the railroad from Lewis’s Mill 
being greater than the dip of the strata, we have descended in the series 
to the horizon of the cement limestone, twenty-two feet above the upper 
Barnesville coal. In the cut at the water station this cement limestone 
measures four feet six inches in thickness. The section at this point is 
as follows : 
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Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 6.) 


On the land of William Warnock, at Warnock’s Station, we found the 
cement limestone six feet three inches in thickness. The best exposure 
is in the bank of the creek, above the railroad bridge. (See Map XIV. 
No. 7.) Below the cement limestone are several feet of dark sandy lime- 
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stone, argillaceous in places. The cement limestone found at Warnock’s 
is a fine looking stone, and to the eye can hardly be distinguished from 
the Parker cement limestone at Barnesville. The analyses by Dr. 
Wormley show great similarity of composition. The analyses of both 
are as follows: 3 


CoMPOSITION OF WARNOCK’S AND PARKER’S CEMENT LIMESTONES. 


Warnock’s. Parker’s. 


SiliCtOU Spa Lbe Tepes nah sence ancicodase nes dtetedelveleesiseleoce shee 30.60 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide of iron .................. 13.00 13.80 
Opp o@MeNie @it 1WOTMYe) Cosedddes boKcn Haabbs boboL ONY eBbBBobse Hooded BubeeHatE 40.60 41.20 
Car OMAabemOmMMACMeSi are seavcces cc csccecctsncess castes ontecojseveees? 15.18 15.36 


99.38 100.16 


There can be scarcely a doubt that the Warnock limestone will make 
a good water-lime. It can be obtained in great quantities near the rail- 
road, and coal for burning could be easily obtained. At Warnock’s 
we heard a report that coal had been found in a well only fifteen or 
twenty feet below the surface. Such a coal would be in the horizon of 
the upper Barnesville seam, which lies from twenty to thirty feet below 
the cement limestone. This coal appears in a tunnel about a mile west 
of Glencoe Station, where it measures three feet in thickness. The sec- 
tion obtained at this point is as follows: 
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(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 8.) 
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I did not learn that the coals seen in this section had been mined in 
this neighborhood. Farther east, in the cut at Glencoe Station, the lower 
seam of coal in the preceding section is found to be four feet thick, and 
twenty-eight feet above the bottom of the cut. The whole section at 
this point is as follows: 


1. Group of layers of cement limestone, seen in the last section. ae 
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Railroad track. (See Map XIV., No. 9.) 


A sample of the lowest cement limestone was obtained. The result of 
Prof. Wormley’s anlysis 1s as follows: 


SHICIOUSMATLCE. (i.e 222). .bensivesloagjestscassseciouenecuametinncaesienenlesansathemeattecace ments 16.70 
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Time? CARDOMATE Wiilescsaliccwliecd see setecsjecoecesioslesCecsecaiconesecanlsdsascsaler coeneetrn es 58.00 
Maemesiacanbomatecencmcucces secs said ad eiiuwanle saeelvsstlos gual aetese anatice Suamee renee 21.60 
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This lower cement limestone is approximately in the horizon of the Par- 
ker’s cement limestone of Barnesville, and is probably its equivalent. 

The fall of McMahon Creek from Glencoe east is such that it exposes 
the Wheeling or Bellair seam of coal about a mile east of Glencoe. 
Here the coal first appears in the bed of the stream. The section in the 
bank of the creek is— 
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Bed of McMahon Creek. 
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RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 


Richland township lies for the most part north of Smith township, but 
a@ corner, containing nine sections, lies directly east of Smith, and is ° 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. 

The Bellair coal is every where seen along the line of the railroad. 
At the tunnel, east of Glencoe Station, the seam shows very distinctly 
where it presents divisions quite similar to those found in the seam in 
the creek farther west. A section was taken at this point of such strata 
as were visible. Beginning on the hill, we find— 
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3. Nodular limestone (not measured). 
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(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 10.) 


Near the tunnel are the “Meehan mines” of Mr. Owen Meehan, who 
ships considerable coal by the railroad. The coal has the bright, resin- 
ous appearance which-every where characterizes the Wheeling coal. 
The proximity of the coal to the road makes the location an admirable 
one for easy shipment. 

The following results of an analysis of a sample of the coal from the 
mines of Messrs. Stewart, Ball, and Meehan are furnished by Professor 
Wormley: 


AVE HISTO oe cos0 Gobobcodn lOO SOHN OG EEE EACHOHT SAE ee ei IAL EH AMIR ME ATSy Fran Heiter ne AE 2.00 
JaNISI Op EATEN coos oder oGOC OS HOSS IOA AOS E SSO ABEL ESS TCT ETA a Hen EAE MIE AU DIENT SEU Noga 5.40 
NWolatileyconalpustilolepmatienies ci clescec sctdccere coscedcassletecedussoensleeseedees 55.60 
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While the sulphur is too great for a furnace coal, yet the coal is well 
adapted to the great majority of uses. The percentage of water is small, 
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as compared with that of a large number of our most popular coals in 
southern Ohio; and this amounts, practically, to a very considerable 
saving. 7 

On the land of Hon. Isaac Welsh the Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
found in good development, and the one eighty to ninety feet above is 
reported to be four feet thick. The seam above the latter is found in the 
neighborhood, and has been mined by Mr. Helpbringer. There is an in- 
exhaustible supply of coal in this vicinity. : 


PULTNEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is one of the eastern townships of the county. The 
McMahon Creek divides it into two nearly equal parts. On the land of 
J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, a geological section was made, which re- 
vealed the more important strata over the Bellair coal: 


Ft. In. 
1. Cement limestone, thickness not seen. 
2. Coal, reported a little below the limestone. 
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1934 (Coals: varyim QirOml eee saec sce aecenlcciinsi naan) Cee samen ee OM COMMU) 
(Map XIV., No. 11.) . 

There are in the lower seam of coal two thin, slaty partings, thirty- 
fourand thirty-eight inches from the bottom respectively. The lower 
three inches of the seam are slaty, and contain fish remains and some 
imperfectly preserved shells. This coal is mined by Mr. Kidd, and ship- 
ped by the railroad. The coal possesses the usual characteristics of the 
Bellair or Wheeling coal. About twenty-eight feet above this coal is a 
thin seam, measuring two feet in thickness. The seam of coal about 
eighty feet above the lower or Bellair seam is reported to be four feet 
thick. It is not mined, the lower coal generally being preferred. In the 
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spring-house attached to the former residence of Mr. Hutchinson we 
found a, cement limestone in which a basin has been excavated for the 
water. The entire thickness of the layer was not seen. Prof. Wormley 
analyzed a sample, and reports the following result of the analysis: 


STUN CROWS TOMENUTELC corioddoae CAdH S80 CASCHEOUD NEG PEBECO COBOPCISOS HOSOI SOSHE COBOSEICA CC IAG G P0966 31.20 
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This limestone is worthy of further investigation. It has less alumina 
than Prof. Wormley finds in the Parker cement limestone, but more than 
is found in the reported analyses of some cement limestones in high re- 
pute. Should this limestone prove to make a durable hydraulic cement, 
the vast abundance of coal will furnish all the needed fuel for burning 
at only the cost of mining. Following the railroad eastward, we find a 
good exposure of the lower, or Bellair, coal +t the railroad company’s 
quarry, in section 36. A geological section at this point is as follows: 
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7. Coarse sandstone, quarried and used for the railroad bridge at Bell- 
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Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 13.) 


The stone from the quarry is used in the stone-work of the magnifi- 
cent iron bridge across the Ohio River at Bellair. We find in some por- 
tions of the rock impressions of coal plants, generally large fragments of 
drifted wood, which became imbedded in the accumulating sand. They 
are found twenty or thirty feet below the Bellair seam of coal, and, of 
course, were deposited long before the vegetation constituting that seam 
of coal had grown. | 

About a mile west of Bellair a geological section was made, showing 
the upper Bellair coal, the equivalent of the upper Barnesville seam: 
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(Map XIV., No. 12.) 


At Bellair and vicinity the lower and main seam of coal has been 
extensively mined for many years. It has been identified by the Penn- 
sylvania geologists as the Pittsburgh seam. It dips below the Ohio 
River, in this county, to emerge again in Meigs county, nearly one hun- 
dred miles in a straight line to the south-wesl. The Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport, Washington county, brings it to the surface, but 
it is here too thin to be of practical value. In the same uplift is the 
upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville seam, but it is alsothin. There are, 
unfortunately, no valuable seams of coal directly upon the Ohio River 
between Belmont and Meigs counties. This fact gives no little imp r- 
tance to the coals of Belmont county. The Bellair or Wheeling coal ig 
highly bituminous and cementing, of good heating power, and makes a 
durable fire. It requires a strong draft for its best combustion, and con- 
siderable stoking. It is used in rolling mills, for the generation of steam, 
and for all household and ordinary uses. The great seam underlies 
nearly the whole of Pultney township, and is a source of great prosperity 
to the region. A careful geological section was taken at Bellair, which 
is of great interest in showing the remarkable limestone formation above 
the horizon of the Bellair or Wheeling seam of coal. The section is as 
follows: 
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18. Coal, with half-inch parting, twenty inches from bottom............... 3 10 
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(Map XIV., No. 14.) 


In this section only one seam of sandstone was seen, viz., the one six- 
teen feet thick under the upper coal. The whole hill is made up of 
layers of limestone, with interstratified clays and shales. This is in re- 
markable contrast with the formation over the equivalent of the Bellair 
coal at Pomeroy, where in several hundred feet of strata there was not 
seen a single well-defined stratum of limestone. Directly over the coal 
at Pomeroy are seventy feet-of coarse sandrock. This shows entirely dif- 
ferent conditions of deposition. 

There are doubtless many more seams of limestone higher in the 
hills at Bellair, but they were not exposed. Samples of the cement lime- 
stone were furnished by Cel. Poorman for analysis by Prof. Wormley. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were taken from the lower, and 4, 5, and 6 from the 


upper seam : 
INGUIN eNO wan NOWS al, NOT. EENOs Dl ENO 6: 
Silicious matter........0..... 19.50 19.60 20.80 28.30 36.60 25.60 
Alumina, with iron......... 11.60 9.80 3.20 _ 3.70 4.02 4.60 
Carbonate of lime.......... 42.70 48.90. 51.80 38.80 37.40 47.20 
gs magnesia... 25.50 21.18 23.91 28.38 Zits 22.30 


SSS ees 


Matalst seelccswcst cues 99.30 99.38 99.71 99.18 99.20 99.70 


Mr. Isaac Booth is successfully manufacturing lime from the cement 
stone. The lime is commended by those who have used it. There is no 
limit to the supply. 
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Bellair, with transportation by river and railroad, and an ample sup- 
ply of cheap fuel, must become at no distant day an important center of 
manufactures. The coal mines are generally successful, and belong to 
the following proprietors: Jacob Hetherington and Sons, Charles Henry, 
Wm. Kelly, Peter Schrum, Wm. G. Barnard, and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Works. 

MEAD TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, south of Pultney. It has 
an extensive river frontage, and, consequently, contains a large area of 
rich bottom land. The hills are full of limestone, and the soil is gener- 
ally good. The township is chiefly drained by Weegee Creek, Big Run, 
and Pipe Creek, all small tributaries of the Ohio. The hills are high, 
and often steep. The Bellair seam of coal underlies the whole township, 
doubtless forming one continuous sheet of coal proximately six feet 
thick. From Pultney township the seam gradually dips, and near the 
mouth of Weegee Creek it is reported to be found in the bed of the river 
at low water. 

The coal is mined at several points—at the Weegee mines, at a point 
nearly opposite Moundsville, and near the mouth of Pike Oreck, etc. 
The coal may at all points be reached by slope or shaft of moderate 
depth. The coal every where presents the usual. appearance of the 
typical Wheeling coal. The location directly upon the Ohio River, the 
advantage that can be taken of the dip of the seam for easy drainage of 
the mines, and the thickness and general regularity of the seam, and 
consequent cheapness of mining, all unite to indicate that in the future 
this must be a coal field of much importance. 

Coal has been extensively taken from the Weegee mines, in section 32, 
by P. Schaefer & Co. Here the seam is reached by a slope at the base of 
the river hill. The coal is sold to steamboats at the landing, and also 
shipped in barges to markets on the river below. The Empire Coal 
Company, Smith & Watson, and Lockwood, Burley & Co., are all engaged 
in mining coal in this township. 

A careful section was taken of the strata in the hill adjacent to the 
river, about a mile below the Weegee mines, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
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AY. Tard vb lie Limestone 23 ee eee eee ees EO aan Lise Hl aaa Ra et ee 4 0 
Hu Shaletwathiva little irom Oren reseceudoeduacussoss eters coceecetac aa tnealeteaeens 3 0 
6s": Nodular caleareousiorei is ee AG ae Co cak eee tetas cae oe siesTor eneton ensues Ones 
7 Pee irs) 03 ek a eo ene ee eT ta Macs ETAL ateisad Guisodd oaocs 3 0 
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¥t.. In 
AME TEUITINUTL OUIGES LVED] Coe eee an ROR Ne MOV ayaa FOO en NE) UNUM OMA 16) 
Oye SCORE so ee. oh Sapcld lao CH SER IAEA CTAESEL NE et APLAR: HHI Ie UR a RCN MRD TARR NH aI 1 6 


10. Thin underclay (not measured). 
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22. Blossom of coal. 
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27. Interval down to the coal in the slope not examined in detail, but 
largely limestone and shales, with one thin seam of coal, about.. 40 
(Map XIV., No. 15.) 


© 


Samples of the cement limestone (No. 26 in the foregoing section) 
were taken for analysis by Prof. Wormley, and also a sample of the lime- 
stone just above. No. 1 was taken one foot six inches from the bottom, 
and No. 2 from near the top of the cement stratum. No.3 is the lime- 
stone : 


Noli Non2in News: 
SilvClOUSHIMALTER Gem ene tau eiacen lea ane aauconeuan cane nu) W2ACOO 17.40 8.66 
PANU wit MGrACC LOL ALOMU ss caeeee te euecaee sean tose sss) OO 6.20 4.90 
bum e Cat OMAL Ce ee ees Aten au hela ees uectiesjcas area ewe aiulaesuy MOL DO 51.80 80.70 
REACHES TAM CARO OM ALG stole Mae ea eues fe Oayecuertlvssobasen sosieenu OULAT. 23.94 5.69 


(= ee 


PG LALS asics seNsaiawentiallatlesan saute vasivessuersieiae sieges 99.37 99.34 99.89 


With an adequate market, cement lime could be very profitably made 
in Mead township. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the Ohio River, south of Mead. Captina Creek 
runs through the middle of it. The Bellair seam of coal does not con- 
tinue its dip at the same rate as seen in Pultney and Mead townships, 
fer if is found in the bed of the Ohio River at Powhattan, at the 
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mouth of Captina Creek. In section 20, perhaps three miles up Captina 
Creek, the following section was taken on the land of Albert Green: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, somewhat sandy ............c00seccet eocoes SREB NeBR Ren Cee bc ich 10 0 
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‘(Map XIV., No. 20.) 


The coal is reached by a slope of about fifteen feet in vertical descent. 
It is mined at this point only for neighborhood use, and the coal is lifted 
by horse-power. 

On the land of John Owens, section 27, the following section was 
taken: | 
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9. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
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20. Clay parting se ONG 


22. Interval to bed of Captina Creek, from ....................ssc0eeeee 8 tO 10 0 
(Map XIV., No. 19.) 


The lower coal seam is to be traced from the mouth of Captina Creek 
to a point in the edge of Washington township, where it passes beneath 
the bed of the stream. It is every where low, and is perhaps as high 
above the creek at Mr. Owens’s bank as at any other point. The seam 
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preserves its average thickness. From Captina Creek a vast body of this 
valuable seam of coal could be mined to the north and north-west. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of York and south of Smith, and is drained | 
by Captina Creek and its tributaries. The valleys are somewhat nar- 
row, but the abundant limestones make the soil of valleys and hill-sides 
extremely rich and fertile. 

A careful section was taken at Armstrong’s Mills, as follows: 
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Bed of Captina Creek. (See Map XIV., No. 18.) 
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Samples of coal from the lower, or Cumberland, seam were taken from 
the bank of Hon. Isaac: Welsh, about a mile below Armstrong’s Mills, 
and analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result. No. 1 was 
taken from toward the bottom of the seam; No. 2 was taken from toward 
the top of the seam: 


No. I. No. 2. 
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On the land of David Caldwell, on Crab-Apple Fork, section 27, the fol- 
lowing section was taken : 
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Bed of stream. (See Map XIV., No. 16. 6) 
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The coal seam No. 1 in this section corresponds nearly in geological 
- position with a seam forty-two feet above the tunnel seam at Barnesville. 
The next below, or No. 5, corresponds to the tunnel seam, and No. 16 with 
the seam first below the tunnel and the lower coal seam at Lewis’s Mills. 
At Barnesville these upper seams are all thin, and of no practical value. 
At Mr. Caldwell’s, the lowest, or No. 16, is mined to a limited extent. It 
is a coal of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or four-feet seam, has been mined in the north-west 
corner of Washington township, on Bend Fork, and appears to have a 
dip to the south-east, corresponding to the dip of this stream. It is no- 
where more than a few feet above the water. Pieces of fossil silicified 
wood were occasionally seen in the bed of Bend Fork, having fallen from 
some stratum in the hill-sides, but their original place was not ascer- 
tained. 7 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes west of Washington and south of Goshen. It is 
drained by Captina Creek. The soil is of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or upper Barnesville, coal seam is worked along the 
creek at various points. A section was taken on the land of Joseph 
Moore, section 17, as follows: | 
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(Map XIV., No. 17.) 


The sandstone below the coal forms the bed of Captina Creek for two 
or three miles. The cement limestone (No. 8 in the above section) is the 
same as that found at Warnock’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad. 


CHAPTER LV. 


REPORT ON THE GHOLOGY OF MONROE COUNTY. 


This county les east of Noble and south of Belmont. It has the Ohio 
River for its eastern boundary. The river margin is about twenty-nine 
miles in length. In this distance, according to report of W. Milner 
Roberts, United States Civil Engineer, the river falls 20.557 feet, or about 
_ twenty feet six and a half inches; making an average fall of 0.708 inches 
per mile. Most of the fall, however, pertains to the ripples, which, in 
the aggregate, fall 18.28 feet, while the descent in the pools is 2.277 feet. 
There are 8.56 miles of ripples and 20.44 miles of pools. The average 
fall in the ripples is 2 feet 1.6 inches, and that of the pools is 1.114 
inches. 

Nearly all of the southern half of the county, except a narrow strip 
along the Ohio, is drained by the Little Muskingum River and its 
branches. The extreme north-western portion finds its drainage by 
Wills Creek. Sunfish Creek drains the larger part of the northern por- 
tion. Thus there are three distinct systems of drainage, or, more prop- 
erly, drainage slopes, viz., south-western, north-western, and eastern. 

The soil of the county is generally good. In many sections there is 
considerable limestone of much fertilizing value. The character of the 
tillage of the soil is superior to that in many of the counties in the Sec- 
ond Geological District. In the survey of the county I have been much 
indebted to Hon. James O. Amos, of Woodsfield, now Adjutant-General 
of Ohio, for valuable information and assistance. He accompanied me 
through many townships. The county lies not only wholly within the 
Coal Measures, but nearer the summit of the series than any other 
county in the district. The highest seam of coal found in the district is 
on a very high hill near Baresville, Ohio township. 

The determination of the relation of the coals in this county to those 
of Noble and Belmont is attended with unusual difficulties. The Pitts- 
burgh, or Pomeroy, seam of coal, if continuous, is every where below 
the level of the valleys, and the Cumberland, or upper Bellair, seam is 
generally thin and unimportant. There are no coal seams, well-marked 
and of ready identification, and no fossiliferous limestones, like the 
Ames or Cambridge limestones of other counties. Indeed, there is noth- 
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ing of wide range that may serve as a datum line by which the geologist 
may be guided. The dip of the strata, moreover, is not uniform, and, 
consequently, is not a reliable guide until it is determined for a given 
area; and identification of the same seam of coal or other stratum at 
two or more different points is a prerequisite to this determination of 
dip. Hence in a large part of Monroe county the chief geological factors 
are unknown terms. The supposition that the Evans coal, near Woods- 
field, is the diminished equivalent of the Cumberland, or upper Barnes- 
ville seam, appears the more probable one, and I have so given it on the 
map of grouped sections. The other seams of coal are all, I think, ac- 
-curately brought into their proper relation to this, as shown on the map. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes on the western part of the county, and borders 
Stock township, in Noble county. The land in the northern part of the 
township is high, and divides the waters of Clear Creek—a branch of the 
Little Muskingum River—from those of Wills Creek, which flow north- 
ward. | 

There is considerable limestone to be seen, and the soil is generally 
productive. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, which extends so generally through 
Noble county, and which is found in the hills at Carlisle, is found in 
the neighborhood of Stafford. The larger developments seen were on 
Road Fork, and they may be located just over the line, in Elk township. 
Here the coal is four feet six inches thick. 

The following section was taken on the land of Mr. Ed. Okey, in sec- 
tion 8: 


Ft. In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
PN OME XPOSCCMSANCSLOME) Ab LOD st asucssictacseidecsceses cowl csssececets eveacsescoes 90 0 
SPS UTMMACESTAM MINNIE SLOMEu ries dena osedalesseececlescacslcsstos wes ees ecescasocseeess 10 0 
ANANSI Gl sce eledseae eect onset “ooh SER Goos Tee es ae MP SO EO AMEN AU RECTUM BG 
ISNA. Ol eaency Mean an Malu M eu aL UTM leet a ued: Goole tleceelsbes yee emcedes 3 8 
Crm WUACET Clr yan mee oecuMt nse te Ne hMiCecucicc lle, Veobls Seaeceedelsuecteetetesad B 
Zot” SEUNG WOES Brine | SOT SIS AAR ue ena MS RATA ed NO eG 10 0 
Saal ARGMIMMES TOME Mt eneN ie oet ees so Mig uh L ame de seis ilecucaaiseasun ycndee anaebh aval 3 0) 


This section is by oversight placed on the Noble County Map of 
Grouped Sections XII., No. 33. 

The creek at Okey’s Mill, on Clear Fork, is reported to be forty-five 
feet higher than Road Fork at the woolen mill, but the coal at both 
places is covered by the same buff limestone. Further down Road Fork 
the limestone is replaced by sandstone. There are changes in thickness 
of the coal and in the lithological character of the associated strata, and 
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there are undulations in the strata which change locally the direction 
of the dip. 

In section 7, in this township, the coal of the Cumberland seam is re- 
ported to be only one foot eight inches thick. It will be hereafter seen 
that as we go eastward this seam of coal becomes thin, and of far lees 
value than in Noble county. 

Dim traces of a higher seam were seen in section 8. This is a coal 
horizon, but the seam is never found to be of much importance. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township in the county. It is intersected by 
several branches of Wills Creek, which have, during the ages, made for 
themselves beautiful and fertile valleys. There is also generally lime- 
stone enough in the hills to make the soil of the hill-sides productive. 
The streams rise in the high lands to the east and south-east, in Summit 
and Malaga townships. Traces of four seams of coal were seen in pass- 
ing from the valley at Calais to Miltonsburg, in Malaga township; but 
at the time of the examination we learned of no openings where ac- 
curate measurements could be made. Since that time I have heard that 
openings have been made into some of the seams. The two lower seams 
are pretty low in the hills, while the others are quite high. 

The geological section from Calais to Miltonsburg is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
Doi IN OT SO STM elas ok Wee canes oie lcee ved sate Coealee eve ree ec ae ete cde ditae ILI Sk RUN IS a 45 0 
3. Limestone (not measured). 
Ae NOG SCCM Led eaeaesleceeu ob ene ietee ee Gee OORN SNORE alee ate a eet SRL RENE Nae oo Ne 92 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
NGzs Ch terval not SECM es .cecederioecs cewek see eee eee ee aI NUN TEH Laeneera nae 193 0 
7. Blossom of coal. 
roontuiiea) Olt a6 Koy co) Eh RSS re ea ORE Mer GEA ee ee Gadus oanuedo os BW) 
GIA Bure MlimMestOme eerie ceseecdse weceeeseolseene ses Baty gale cele SURE eau en chee aru MS et 7 0 
MOS ESAS eee See cee eee ee eae a eee SEN UEP HALAL EAU aa 2 a ea SRO a eto 6 0 
I) Sandstone, withisomersiial yeast wr eel eee waaay need ante 20 0 
12. Blossom of coal. 
n Bs FONT He Mee ie re eg a SC eS A RR el Ca REA HRB GGG CCAGO 16 0 
14 KW BOE TIMEStON eG ieee eee SAA Ae BIE ual tata gaat isla a operas We @) 
PHS SS a Oeeias codea coe cee habia W oeeamare aa wee case eaten bate eee eis a ea lt cacrc ene T UAE CARL Natomas se elstat 4 0 
TOM Buti (Limestone eee eee ee eee ee at IE ARN ALi Mate amare tg aa ad Mae 4 0 


(Map XIIL., No. 1.) 
The coal No. 5 in the above section was thought to be ie equivalent 
of a thin seam seen in the deepest cut on the Central Ohio Railroad, in 
Goshen township, Belmont county. Coal No. 7 in the section is sup- 
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posed to be the equivalent of the coal in the Sunfish valley, near Woods- 
field. In the interval of one hundred and ninety-three feet between Nos. 
5 and 7 in the section, which did not reveal to us its strata, every thing 
being buried with soil, there should be found other seams of coal, which 
at other points have been found of some value. 


MALAGA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Seneca, and borders Somerton, of Belmont 
county, on the north. It is, for the most part, on the high, broad ridge, 
which, beginning in Summit township on the south, extends north 
through Somerton, Warren, etc., townships, in Belmont county, and con- 
stitutes the divide between the direct tributaries of the Ohio on the east 
and the various tributaries of Wills Creek on the west. Much of the 
high land is smooth, and well adapted to fruit culture. Traces of thin 
seams of coal were found in going from Miltonsburg to Calais, which are 
mentioned in the report for Seneca township. Traces of similar seams 
were seen on the road from Miltonsburg to the deep valley of Sunfish 
Creek, in Center township, which at Ford’s Mill is about three hundred 
feet below Miltonsburg. They were nowhere opened, and probably are 
too thin to be worked, except in a small way for neighborhood use, by the 
rude method of stripping. They are all high in the geological series, 
and nowhere in the Second Geological District are they found to be of 
much practical value. Some limestone strata were seen, which aid much 
in fertilizing the soil. 

SUMMIT TOWNSHIP. 


This township is well named, for it is upon a very high ridge, from 
which the water flows into Wills Creek on the north-west and west, into 
Sunfish Creek on the east, and into various tributaries of Little Mus- 
kingum on the south. A hill on the land of George Frock, a half mile 
south-west of the village of Lewisville, is one of the highest points in 
the county. It is one hundred and thirty feet above the upper seam of 
coal, and about three hundred and forty to three hundred and sixty 
above the lower coal found on the South Fork of Wills Creek. A distant 
knob, in the direction south, 25° east, is a little higher. The Lewisville 
hill is on the Marietta road, and, as usual in south-eastern Ohio, the 
road runs over the highest point! The following section was taken in 
passing from the Lewisville hill down to the coal seam on the South Fork 
of Wills Creek : 

1. Top of knob. 
INGEN POSCCMe Mannan Rue any steedtuuiauics cule guneeniegesecleseoraatidincyecsicosesaesee 180 0 


Blossom of coal. 
JUTMODIESTHONENE), cs brea oct ERE OCB OB SECA IE OEE IOS Py pr cris AH RAE AAA Bere 20 
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Ft. In. » 
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(Map XIII., No. 2.) 


On the land of Wm. Smith, section 18, the following section was 


; Ft. In. 
TPAD IMTESTOME LEAed sles siete codcas serssedeahleseiiconeinecece teneeaicennoen enemuenthse seaeteanatotee: iO 
De IN OTKEX POSER .06 sacises/eseasnissecectouees taccastiaeeocsaecuneees PO OPE Lea ASE tac 54 0 
Sti \Clayushale ge iiwciccccsnsseccclouulesssteeescuareaeckslecciocuenet sre canculsee eae tets enc meeeenmit G Bian () 
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5), Coals(Cumberlandiseam).inaccesueseeelenicelesseontecceaescseheseecet cece esate MSAK 


(Map XIII., No. 3.) 


The coal has been mined by Mr. Smith to a small extent, and some 
has been taken to Woodsfield. 

On the land of J. R. Fisher, on Sunfish Creek, north of Wm. Smith’s, 
a stratum of iron ore nine inches thick is reported by Hon. J. O. Amos. 
It is thought to be about fifty feet above the Woodsfield (Evans) seam of 


coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Summit and west of Center. It is drained 
by the Little Muskingum and its branches. The general character of 
the surface of the hills and valleys corresponds with that of the adjacent 
townships. The land is of fair quality, and some limestones are found, 
which serve to fertilize the soil. 

In this township, as in many of the townships in this county, there is 
little of economic interest or value in the geological features. So far as 
could be learned, all the seams of coal are thin, and exposures for meas- 
urement were not found. It is, however, quite possible that at some 
points the coal may be thick enough to be of considerable practical 
value. No good geological sections were taken in the township. 
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BETHEL TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It is chiefly drained 
by the waters of Clear Fork of Little Muskingum. The Cumberland 
seam of coal is found in this township, it being readily traceable from 
Elk township, of Noble county, on the west. On the land of Lorenzo 
Manly, section 2, the following geological section was obtained : 


Ft. In. 

1. White limestone (not measured). 
DEEN OE NO OSEU es Merceccntnanaesselconcwsctatesaarsesued/daveces sestucttcberisas celishelevsecees 20/0 
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Bed of Indian Run. (Map XIII., No. 21.) 


Mr. Frank Halliday, in the same section, has mined the same seam of 
coal quite extensively. The coal must be found in all the hills in its 
proper geological horizon. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Bethel. It borders Ludlow, in Washington 
county, on the south. It is drained by Clear Creek and other tributaries 
of the Little Muskingum. 

The Cumberland seam of coal is found in this township, but so far as 
could be ascertained it is in limited development. Very little coal has 
been mined in the township. The village of Graysville is supplied from 
Indian Fork, in Bethel township. 

On the land of J. Knowlton, section 24, we find the following geologi- 
cal section : 


Tt, Jen, 
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Bed of run. (Map XIII., No. 20.): 
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Traces of two higher seams of coal were seen, but the seams are no- 
where opened. They are probably thin. Limestones are found in the 
hills, which tend to fertilize the soil. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the southern border of the county. It 
is east of Washington and west of Jackson townships. The Little Mus- 
kingum River flows through it. 

No very interesting geological facts were obtained here, the only coal 
seam mined, so far as could be learned, being one of the higher ones. The 
upper part of the seam is often quite slaty. On the land of Eli Hddy, 
section 11, the seam is mined, and found to be three feet thick. This 
seam is believed to be the same as that found on the lands of Wm. Raper 
and George Shy, section 34, Jackson township. 

About thirty feet below the coal in Jackson township is found nodular 
iron ore. It is worth looking for in the same geological horizon in Ben- 
ton, for it may be found to exist in a regular seam of much value. 

In section 18 a seam of coal is reported to be four feet thick—three feet 
of it slaty—overlain by thirty feet of sandstone. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


_ This township lies east of Washington, and is wholly upon the waters 
of the Little Muskingum. There is much limestone in many of the 
hills, and the soil is generally good. 

Coal is seen at several points. At Basil Dye’s, section 21, the seam is 
unusually thick for this region. A geological section at this place re- 
vealed the following: 


Ft. In. 
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LOR ee eee AUN ON SUIS ICES AILA naar tehar ec eu et a ea Se 
(Map XIII., No. 8.) 


This seam of coal is thought to be the Cumberland seam, and is so — 
grouped on the map. There are so many changes of dip and undula- 
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tions of the strata through all this region, that it is very difficult to 


make out the equivalents. 
At Alexander’s Mill, section 3, in this township, another section was 
taken, showing the coal and associated strata, as follows: 


é Ft. In. 
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(Map XIII., No. 7.) 


Another seam of coal is reported as having been found eleven feet be- 
low the bed of the creek, or about thirty feet below the other seam, We 
had no opportunity to see it. The seam given in the section is opened 
and wrought in section 35, in the same township. It is also mined in. 
Center township. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes upon the Ohio River. The dividing ridge between 
the Ohio and Little Muskingum waters extends through the western and 
north-western portions of the township. There is a long stretch of rich 
alluvial land bordering the Ohio River. This must compensate for a 
comparative dearth of valuable minerals. The township is not, how- 
ever, destitute of coal, but the quality is not the best; and there is. also 
promise of iron ore. : 

On the land of Wm. Raper, section 34, the following section was taken : 
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(Map XIII., No. 23.) 


The last three items of the above section are not included in the map. 
The limestone in No. 18 of the section is sometimes burned into lime. 

The same seam of coal seen on Mr. Raper’s land is mined by Mr. George 
Shy, who lives also in section 34. The seam measures three feet, the 
upper part showing the usual slaty character. Iron ore is found thirty 
feet below the coal. It is not yet known to constitute a regular layer. 
Mr. Shy has dug a ton or more of it. A sample of the ore was analyzed 
by Prof. Wormley, and found to contain only 12.13 per cent. of metallic 
iron. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is central in the county, and in it is Woodsfield, the 
county seat. Sunfish Creek flows through it on the northern part, and 
branches of the Little Muskingum drain the southern portion. 

The seams of coal in this township are, so far as seen, thin, although 
they are mined for the home supply. Some very superior iron ore is 
found in the red clay shales west of Woodsfield. : 

The following geological section is a grouping of the more important 
strata seen in passing from Woodsfield north, down into the valley of 


Sunfish Creek: 
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Blossom of coal. 
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19. Underclay. 
(Map XIII., No. 6.) 


The measurements of the lower coal were made at the bank of Stephen 
Evans, where the coal is mined by a drift-way.. This is a good locality 
for finely preserved coal plants. There is by the road-side, as we de- 
scend from the high ground into the valley, a heavy sandrock, twenty 
feet thick (not given in the foregoing section), the place of which is 
twenty or twenty-five feet above the blossom of coal marked No. 8 in 
the section. The thin coal, No. 6, may be directly under the sandstone, 
although not seen at this point. 

On the land of Robert Pope the same seam of coal as that’ mined by 
Mr. Evans is seen, with the following subdivisions: 
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The geological section, including this coal, is seen on Map XIIL., No. 4. 
In the bed-of Sunfish, a little above the water, we find on the land of 
Henry Windland a fine stratum of cement limestone. It is about sev- 
enty-five feet below the Evans seam of coal. The geological section at 
this point is as follows: 
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UN sample of the lower cement limestone taken from near Henry Wind- 
land’s Mill was analyzed by Professor Wormley, with the following re- 
sult : | 
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This iaestene has a handsome appearance, nod with proper treat- 
ment should make a good cement lime. 

The iron ore found in the red shales west of the town is very pure 
and excellent, as will be seen from the following analysis by Professor 
Wormley : 
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This is scarcely a hydrated sesquioxide or limonite, the percentage of 
water being only 2. The iron made from this ore would be admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

At Stead’s Mill, section 27, the following geological section was taken : 
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(Map XIII., No. 9.) 
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In passing down Standing Stone Branch of Sunfish Creek from Woods- 
field we find traces of two or three seams of coal. The upper one has 
supplied a little coal from stripping. This is ninety feet below the level 
of the street in front of the Star House. Below this are traces of a so- 
called pottery seam, the underclay of which is used for making ware. 
This pottery seam must be one hundred and thirty to one hundred and - 
forty feet above the cement limestone. The place of the Evans coal is 
about seventy-five or eighty feet above the same limestone. There is on 
Standing Stone a heavy sandrock, forty feet thick, seen near the old pot- 
tery works. It is a firm and durable stone, but hard to work. Under- 
neath it are clays and shales, and a trace of a coal seam. 

On the land of A. Chrisner, section 14, on Standing Stone, fies miles 
east of Woodsfield, a geological section was taken, which is seen on Map 
XIII., No. 12. Here both the cement limestone and the Evans coal are 
seen. 

From Chrisner’s the descent of the water of Standing Stone and Sun- 
fish to section 25, in Adams township, a distance of four and a half miles 
in a straight line, is by aneroid barometer one hundred and seventeen 
feet. The cement limestone, which is in the bed of Standing Stone at 
Chrisner’s, is in section 25, Adams, thirty feet above the bed of Sunfish. 
This gives a dip of eighty-seven feet, or about nineteen feet per mile. 
Below the cement limestone comes in a heavy sandrock. | 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township les east of Center, and directly upon Sunfish Creek, 
which passes through the middle of it from west to east. The geology of 
the township is simple, for the cement limestone of Center township, 
with the seam of coal about eighty feet above it, is easily traced all the 
way down the creek through the township. In some places it is thirty 
feet above the stream, while at Cameron it dips below it. In one place 
a well-defined arch is made by the limestone group. 

_A geological section was taken on the land of Jacob Weekly, section 25, 
which is given in Map XIIL., No. 18. 
| Here we have one of the very best developments of coal seen in the 

county. ‘There are four feet three inches of coal, exclusive of two thin 
clay partings, one two and a half inches, and the other one inch thick. 
Over the coal is a foot of slate, and over the slate sandstone. If there 
were a railroad up the valley of Sunfish to Woodsfield, this would be the 
source of supply for the region west. 

In the neighborhood of Cameron, and partly on the land of John 
Boughner, in section 13, a geological section was taken, which is given 
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on Map XIII., No. 14. In this section are three seams of coal above the 
cement limestone—one the Jacob Weekly seam, about eighty feet above, 
another only seen in its blossom or stain, ninety-six feet higher; and a 
third, reported to be three feet thick, sixty-four feet above the second. 
The lower seam is mined successfully for the supply of several neighbor- 
ing villages and mills. The upper seam is probably thick enough to be 
worked. 

At Cameron the cement limestone dips below Sunfish Creek, and does 
not, I think, reappear at any point down the stream. 

On the lands of Mr. Moberly and Leonard Twinem the same shales 
found north of Woodsfield are seen, with similar promise of iron ore. 
The nodules appear to be of larger average size. The ore is excellent. 


SUNBURY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the northern border of the county. It 
lies upon the high ridge dividing the waters of Captina Creek, in Bel- 
mont county, on the north, and those of Sunfish Creek on the south. 
The principal drainage, however, is toward the latter stream. While 
there is much smooth and comparatively level land along the summit of 
the broad ridge, the southern slope is somewhat roughened by the tribu- 
taries to Sunfish, which in many places have scored for themselves deep 
and rocky channels. In the geology of the township little of economic 
importance and value could be found. The chief seams of coal of Bel- 
mont county are far beneath the surface. In Wayne township, Belmont 
county, which lies directly north of Sunbury, the upper Barnesville, or 
Cumberland, seam is near the bed of Captina Creek. If the Evans coal, 
on Sunfish, north of Woodsfield, is the same seam, it is evident that it 
must be far below the general surface in Sunbury. In Washington town- 
ship, Belmont, in section 27, on Crab-Apple Fork, are three seams of coal, 
which come in above the one last mentioned. They are respectively 
about ninety, one hundred and thirty, and one hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the upper Barnesville seam, the seams being three feet seven 
inches, two feet, and five feet (reported) thick. These are also below the 
surface of the Sunbury Ridge. 

Near Beallsville is a thin seam of coal, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
feet below the level of the village, which is sometimes stripped for local 
use. As we descend a valley to the south we find, about one hundred and 
twenty feet below this coal, under a heavy sandrock, a streak of black 
bituminous shale, which doubtless represents a coal horizon, although at 
this point no coal was found. About forty feet lower was an apparent 
stain of coal. It is possible that these traces may be the impoverished 
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representatives of the two upper seams referred to on Crab-Apple Fork, in 
Washington. It may be that at other points in Sunbury they may be 
found of some value. 

At another place two blossoms of coal were seen on Piney Creek, one 
low in the valley, and the other one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty feet higher. It was impossible to determine their exact 
stratigraphical position in the general series. The inquiries made by 
Hon. Mr. Amos and myself in this township were not rewarded by any 
definite information respecting any coal seam of value. It is, however, 
not improbable that somewhere these high seams—generally thin and 
unimportant—may be found sufficiently thick for fee a and adequate 
to all local demands. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams, and has the Ohio River for its east- 
ern border. Sunfish Creek passes through the township from west to 
east, emptying into the Ohio at the village of Clarington. Possum Creek, 
which empties into the Ohio two or three miles below Clarington, drains — 
the southern part of the township. 

In descending Sunfish Creek the cement limestone, which is about 
eighty feet below the Woodsfield seam of coal, dips below the stream in 
the neighborhood of Cameron, in the western part of Adams township. 
From Windland’s Mill, in Center township, to Cameron, this limestone 
has been found to dip to the eastward nearly with the fall of the creek. 
But in Salem township, the fall of the creek, as 1t approaches the Ohio 
River, is probably less, and thus the cement stratum would have its place 
somewhat below the bed of the creek at Clarington. The Woodsfield 
coal should be about eighty feet above. We find a seam of coal at several 
points in the lower part of the Sunfish valley, which is the continuation 
of this seam. It is seen most distinctly at the bank of Jacob Mehl, a 
fourth of a mile up Negro Run, a branch of Sunfish, about a mile from 
Clarington. Here the seam shows the following subdivisions: 
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At Clarington the same seam is mined by Jonathan Jones, where we 
find the upper bench of coal one foot six inches, separated by an inch 
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parting from a lower bench of four inches. The lowest bench found at 
Mr. Mehl’s bank was not noticed here. The Jones seam of coal at Clar- 
ington is about twenty-five feet above the top of the shaft sunk to reach 
the Wheeling seam of coal. The shaft is now filled with water, and I 
could learn little of the strata through which it passed. In the debris 
around the shaft I saw fragments of cement limestone. It was re- 
ported that this cement limestone came from about fifty feet below the 
top of te shaft, or about seventy-five feet below the coal. This is about 
the p'.ce of the cement stone, with reference to the Woodsfield seam of 
coal. Is the Woodsfield, or the Jacob Weekly (of Adams township), seam 
of coal the same as the upper Bellair and upper Barnesville seam? I 
have so given it in the grouping on the map, not as a settled fact, but as 
the more probable determination. It is very difficult to carry the exact 
place of a seam of coal through long ridges and highlands, such as hem 
in the Sunfish valley on the north and west. The dip is unknown both 
in rate and direction, and the seams of coal are often subject to very 
great changes in thickness and quality. | 

If the Clarington coal seam, twenty-five feet above the shaft, is the 
upper Barnesville seam, then the shaft, eighty feet deep, is deep enough 
to reach the Wheeling seam; at least, the seam could not be far below, 
for the greatest interval I have found between the two seams is one hun- 
dred and five feet. The shaft should certainly have been sunk a few feet 
lower before abandonment, ora trial boring should have been made. Ifthe 
seam above the shaft is not the upper Barnesville, or upper Bellair, seam, 
it must be the one found in Belmont county some ninety feet higher— 
the first seam below the tunnel at Barnesville—and in that case the shaft, 
or boring, neust be sunk ninety feet deeper to reach the Wheeling seam. 
But the shaft is deep enough to have passed through the upper Barnes- 
ville seam, but nothing was seen of this, so far as I could hear. The 
probability is, I think, in favor of regarding the coal above the shaft as 
the upper Barnesville seam, which is the Cumberland seam of Guernsey, 
Noble, and Washington counties. Ifa few feet had been bored below the 
bottom of the shaft without finding the Wheeling seam, we might have 
serious doubts in regard to finding it at all. At Somerton, in Belmont 
county, its horizon was passed through in boring, and no coal was found. 
In several counties between Meigs and Belmont it is subject to great 
changes, and it often disappears altogether. There are certain areas 
where it is continuous and uniform, where a shaft might be sunk to it, 
with a strong antecedent probability of finding the seam in good develop- 
ment; but asa rule it is not safe to sink a shaft to find this or any other 
seam of coal in Ohio, without first making a trial boring. 
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Besides the seam supposed to be the upper Barnesville, or Cumberland 
seam, mined by Mr. Jones, near Clarington, and by Mr. Mehl, on Negro 
Run, there are in Salem two well-defined seams higher in the hills—one 
about one hundred feet above Mehi’s seam, and the other about seventy 
feet higher. Both of these have been opened, but are little worked. 

In passing up Negro Run we find on the land of Abraham Long, sec- 
tion 2, both of these seams. The geological section is’as follows: 
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(Map XIII., No. 19.) 


SWITZERLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county. The land is*gener- 
ally high, and, from the ridge running east and west through the center 
of the township, streams flow to the north into Captina Creek, to the 
east into the Ohio, and to the south into Sunfish. The soil is largely 
formed of disintegrated shales and sandstones, and is naturally less rich 
than the more limestone soils, but the German and Swiss farmers have 
done wonders in its cultivation, and there is no better farming in the 
State. Almost every farm has its small vineyard, and other fruits are 
successfully cultivated. There is an air of neatness and thrift quite in 
contrast with the slovenly character of much of our native American 
farming in Southern Ohio. 

On the land of Jacob Davis, in section 3 of range 4, is seen in the bed 
of a stream a seam of coal, reported to be four feet thick, which is the 
same seam as the upper one on the land of Abraham Long, in section 2, 
Salem township. The coal is somewhat slaty. It is given in Map: 
XIII., No. 22. Above this seam of coal no other coal was seen in climb- 
ing three hundred and sixty-eight feet to the top of a high knob on the 
farm of Charles Dota, about two miles to the north or north-east of Mr. 
Davis’s, in section 8. On the summit of the knob are several feet of 
crumbling limestone. Below the limestone are red and yellow shales, 
below which is a heavy sandrock, nearly fifty feet thick. (See Map XIIL., 
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No. 18.) The highest part of the ridge cannot be less than five hundred 
and fifty feet above the Ohio River, and it may be six hundred feet. 

On the land of Hzekiel Mills is a layer of limestone. It is probably not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet below the limestone on Mr. Dota’s 


hill. Nothing more of geological interest could be found among these 
high hills. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This is an irregularly shaped township, lying west of Ohio township. 
It is drained chiefly by the Little Muskingum River and its branches, 
excepting the eastern part, in which are the heads of Possum Creek. A 
section was taken on the land of Harvey Huffman, disclosing three 
seams of coal. The section is as follows: 
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The middle seam of the above section, or No. 5, is worked near New- 
castle, where it is two feet thick. It is said to be of excellent quality. 
No other seams were seen in this township. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the Ohio River. From the curves of 
the river it has a long stretch of river border, and, consequently, a large 
area of rich alluvial valley land. The hills back from the river are very 
high. The north-western portion of the township is drained by Possum 
Creek, which flows in a general north-eastern direction, and empties into 
the Ohio in Salem township. The population is similar to that of 
Switzerland township, and the cultivation of the soil receives very care- 
ful attention. Near Sardis two seams of coal are found—the lower one 
about ninety feet above the Ohio River, and the other about one hundred 
and ninety feet higher. (See Map XIII, No. 10.) The lower was not 
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measured. It is probably the equivalent of the Woodsfield seam. The 
upper seam presents the following subdivisions: 
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The quality of the coal of the lower bench is good. This seam is re- 
ported to be worked at another point, and found to be four feet thick. 
This measurement probably includes the clay parting. A seam of hard 
blue limestone, two feet thick, is seen about one hundred and forty feet 
below the upper coal. A very long section was taken at Baresville, ex- 
tending to the top of a very high hill, about two miles from the village, 
which disclosed four seams of coal. The lowest one, probably the Woods- 
field seam, is about forty-five feet above low water in. the Ohio River. 
This is two feet thick. The next is one hundred and ninety-three feet 
higher, with nine inches of coal in the upper bench, separated from the 
lower bench of two feet by four inches of clay parting. About one hun- 
dred end forty-seven feet higher is the blossom of another seam of coal. 
Nearly three hundred feet higher, and on the summit of the hill, is an- 
other blossom of coal. This hill, by the barometer, is six hundred and 
seventy-nine feet high from the low-water level of the Ohio River. 
About one hundred and thirty-five feet below the top of the hill are six 
feet of limestone, the lower two of which are cement limestone. Wight- 
een feet lower are two,feet of sandy limestone. This section is seen on 
Map XIII., No. 11. It is for the most part a weary alternation of sand- 
stones and shales. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


This county hes wholly within the Scioto valley, and is bounded by 
Franklin county on the north, Fairfield and Hocking counties on the 
east, Ross county on the south, and Fayette and Madison on the west. 
The principal affluents of the Scioto within this county are on the east— 
Scipio Creek and Little Walnut Creek; and on the west, Darby Creek 
and Deer Creek. The last mentioned empties into the Scioto in Ross 
county. Deer and Derby creeks are streams of considerable size, which 
rise in the north-west, beyond the limits of the county, and flow through 
it to meet the Scioto. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


The general surface of this county is comparatively level, and consti- 
tutes a part of the broad area of the smooth and unbroken country which 
stretches away to the north and west through a large number of coun- 
ties. The valley of the Scioto, which in southern Ross, and in Pike and 
Scioto counties, is gradually diminished in width as it approaches the 
Ohio River, becomes in Pickaway county wide enough to include nearly 
all the county. No high, rough hills border the river; but in the dis- 
tance, especially on the east, we find a somewwat elevated horizon, as the 
lowlands gradually pass by beautiful undulations into the highlands, 
which divide the waters of the Scioto from those of the Hocking. It is 
among these gentle hills that we find the finest scenery of the county. | 

The whole county is covered with Drift, and every where can we find, 
in gravel or bowlders, evidences of an agency which has brought for- 
eign materials and scattered them over the surface. The bowlders are 
composed of granites, diorites, quartzites, etc., which have come from 
regions north of the lakes. Occasionally a limestone bowlder is seen,. 
and much of the Drift gravel is composed of the same material. The 
whole surface of the county presents the appearance of having been once 
the bed of a shallow sea, for the gravel and sand show ripple marks and 
other modifications, such as water only could produce. The bowlders 
were, as I think, dropped from floating ice. They are seen almost every 
where, but perhaps more along the eastern edge of the county, especially 
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in Salt Creek township, and may be traced in diminished numbers for a 
considerable distance down the Salt Creek valley. This Salt Creek pre- 
sents to the geologist some very interesting features. It rises in Salt 
Creek township, within the proper basin of the Scioto valley, but leaves 
the basin and curves to the eastward for many miles among the high 
hills of Hocking and Vinton counties, to cofne back into the narrowed 
valley of the Scioto in the south-east corner of Ross county.. To make 
this distance it has been obliged to work out a deep channel for itself in 
the Waverly sandrock. In some places it flows in a narrow gorge, with 
scarcely room enough upon the banks beneath the cliffs for highways. 
Some of the wildest and most picturesque scenery in the State is to be 
found on the waters of Salt Creek. 

Beneath the surface in the lower valleys of the county we find blue 
and yellow Drift clays. In the blue clays are often found fragments of 
wood. I am indebted to G. W. Hurst, M.D., of Williamsport, for a fine 
specimen of coniferous wood taken from a well forty-four feet deep. The 
wood is in fine preservation. Iam also under obligations to Dr. Hurst, 
who takes no little interest in these matters, for a sample of fine yellow 
clay, which he thinks of promise as a material for paint. It is entirely 
free from grit, and was deposited as a sediment in very quiet waters. 

The soil of Pickaway county is of great fertility, and this is probably 
the richest county, agriculturally considered, in the Second Geological 
District. The alluvial lands along the Scioto River, Darby and Deer 
creeks are remarkably rich, while the terraced plains, with their lime- 
stone gravels, are scarcely less so. On the uplands the soil is also good. 
So far as I have seen, there is less waste land than in any county in the 
district. Indian corn is, perhaps, the staple crop, and in the summer we 
may ride for miles with scarcely a break in the continuity of the corn- 
fields. With such soil, with clear and beautiful streams, and with such 
a fine climate, the farmers of Pickaway have a “goodly heritage,” and 
may consider themselves well compensated for the want of the more im- 
portant minerals. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 


The leading features of the geology of the county are simple, and 
easily understood. The Waverly sandstone, Huron shales, and Cornif- 
- erous limestone are all found within the county. The Waverly forma- 
tion, which underlies nearly the whole of Fairfield county, has its line 
of western outcrop along the eastern border of Pickaway. Probably 
nearly all of Salt Creek township is within the range of the Waverly; 
and wherever along the eastern borders of Washington, Walnut, and 
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Madison townships, the eastern highlands project themselves westward 
in spurs, the Waverly will be found. The Waverly sandstone is seen in 
good development on the waters of Salt Creek, in Salt Creek township, 
in Hocking county. Should the proposed railroad to the coal fields in 
Vinton and Jackson counties pass down Salt Creek, through the Salt 
Creek townships of Pickaway and Hocking—a feasible route—valuable 
quarries of this stone might be opened. There would be little superficial 
drift to be removed. Directly west of the line of the Waverly is the 
great Ohio Black Slate of the former geologists, the Huron Shale of Dr. 
Newberry, which dips beneath the Waverly to the east. This slate un- 
derlies the larger part of the county, but is generally so buried by the 
Drift and other surface materials as to be seldom seen. It appears, how- 
ever, in the beds of Darby and Deer creeks. At Williamsport, in Deer 
Creek township, there is a good exhibition of it. Dr. Hurst, of Wil- 
liamsport, has sent me a sample of the slate, prepared for use as a writ- 
ing slate. If by some baking process it be rendered harder and tougher, 
and, consequently, more like the metamorphic slates of Vermont and 
Wales, this great deposit of slate might become of economic importance. 
There are many places in Ohio where it might be quarried at very slight 
cost. In the slate at Williamsport are sometimes found thin flakes of 
asphalt, or hardened bitumen, but not in sufficient quantity to be valu- 
able. The same substance is found in the black slate elsewhere. At 
Willlamsport we find small quantities of iron pyrites, or bi-sulphide of 
iron, imbedded in the slate. It is of no value, except for the manufac- 
ture of copperas, or sulphate of iron; and for this purpose, it does not 
exist in sufficient quantity. 

The Black Slate formation where measured in the Ohio River hills is 
a little over three hundred feet thick. It extends from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie, and is one of the most distinct and noticeable features of 
our Ohio geology. The black color of this slate is derived from the large 
amount of bitumen it contains. Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the Geological 
Survey, reports the volatile matter (bitumen chiefly) as 8.40 to 10.20 per 
cent. This is nearly one-fourth as much as we find in some bituminous 
coals. We have, therefore, in the three hundred and twenty feet of 
black slate, bituminous matter enough to furnish with the requisite bitu- 
men a seam of coal from sixty to eighty feet thick. The conditions 
under which this formation was deposited involved comparatively quiet * 
water, charged with a constant supply of fine sediment, with which there 
was at all times commingled organic matter, which alone could have 
furnished the bitumen. The even distribution of the bitumen through- | 
out the entire mass of the sediments would imply that the water abound- 
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ed with the minuter forms of vegetable or animal life. Thus far, search 
for these forms has been unrewarded. After a failure by myself, I placed 
samples of the slate in the hands of Prof. Wormley, whose skill in mi- 
croscopic researches is well known, and whose instruments are of the 
most perfect kind. Thus far his search for distinct organisms has been 
unsuccessful. It is reasonable to suppose that the organisms contained 

- no silica or lime, and that in their decomposition and bituminization all 
organic structure was destroyed. 

The black slate is an evident source of Taek oil, or petroleum. It af- 
fords oil readily by artificial distillation, but we find abundant evidence 
that it is distilled naturally. At numerous points we find springs of oil 
at the top of the slate. Generally they are in the lowest layers of the 
overlying Waverly sandstone, as if the ascending oil (for oil, being 
lighter than water, is upward in its tendency) had been intercepted by 
the sandstone, and had flowed out between its more open layers. Such 
oil springs abound in the western part of Scioto and eastern part of 
Adams counties. In the black slate are often found septaria, or large cal- 
careous concretions, which are generally hollow, and contain crystallized 
calcite, and often shining globules of asphaltum. Near Delaware, and 
further north, they contain the remains of fishes of the most remarkable 
size and form. Oil is easily distilled from this black slate, but the yield 
is not large, and such distillation will be unprofitable while the earth 
yields petroleum so bountifully. The slate, when burnt and pulverized, 
is said to answer an excellent purpose for coating for roofs, when mixed 
with coal tar. Wells bored in the black slate often strike fissures charged 
with combustible gas, and the gas may be economically used for lighting 
and warming dwellings and factories. It is so utilized at Painesville, 
and at other places on the Lake where wells have been bored into the 
black slate. 

Cornijerous Limestone.—This important formation is found in the west- 
ern part of the county. It is the limestone so largely used at Columbus, 
where it is found on the west side of the Scioto River. The State House, 
the walls of the Penitentiary, etc., etc., were constructed of this stone. 
It contains interesting remains of fishes, shells, etc., already described in 
a previous volume of the Geological Report. In Pickaway county this 
limestone appears in the bed of Deer Creek, a few miles west of Wil- 

sliamsport. From this point it should be found northward to Columbus, 
unless buried by Drift and valley deposits. Where the Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley Railroad passes over this formation, on the western 
edge of the county, the rock is probably covered by superficial materials ; 
at least I have heard of no quarries of this stone along its line. It 
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appears in the north-western corner of Ross county. The Ohio Canal, in 
passing down the Scioto valley, follows the belt of the black slate, and is 
too far removed from the limestone on the west and the Waverly sand- 
stone on the east to be available as a means of transportation. 

The underlying rock strata in the county are too deeply buried to 
exert any fertilizing effect upon the surface soils. The soil derives its 
peculiar fertility from the calcareous nature of the Drift materials, and 
from the rich alluvial deposits which border the streams. Such soil is 
alone a noble endowment for the county. Coals and ores must in any 
locality be exhausted in time, but the soil of Pickaway, with proper till- 
age, will be a perpetual source of prosperity and wealth. 


' GEOLOGY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


This county is bounded on the north by Licking county, on the east by 
Perry and Hocking, south by Hocking, and west by Pickaway. 

It is noted for the general fertility of its soil rather than for any im- 
portant minerals. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The county is situated so as to include on the north a portion of the 
. level country characteristic of the central part of the State, and on the 
south a portion of the hill region of south-eastern Ohio. The northern 
part of the county is smooth and beautiful, while farther south, along 
the Hocking and some of its tributaries, we find rugged hills and dizzy 
cliffs. Many of the valleys among these hills are broad and very attract- 
ive, not only for their fertility, but as gems of landscape beauty. 

The northern townships, Walnut, Liberty, and Violet, are drained by 
Little Walnut Creek, which empties into the Scioto in Pickawy county. 
Such portions of Bloom, Amanda, and Clear Creek townships as lie upon 
the western slope of the divide between the Hocking and Scioto rivers, | 
are also drained by streams flowing into the Scioto. The Hocking River 
is at Lancaster an inconsiderable stream, formed by the drainage of 
Greenfield township, to which are added, near the city, the waters of 
Fetters, Baldwin, and Pleasant runs, which rise in Pleasant township. 
Richland and Rush Creek townships are drained by Rush Creek. At - 
Bremen the latter is joined by the Hast Branch of Rush Creek, which 
flows westward through the central part of Perry county. Rush Creek 
empties into the Hocking River at Sugar Grove, in the southern part of 
Berne township. Clear Creek, which rises in Amanda township, flows 
through the north-east corner of Clear Creek township, and through 
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nearly the center of Madison, and empties into the Hocking River in 
Hocking county. 

Drift.—The whole county may be included within the area of the 
Drift. In the lower grounds we find in sinking wells the blue Drift 
clays, and every where are to be seen the gravel and bowlders of the 
Drift period. The quantity of Drift materials originally brought into 
the county must have been immense, for from the heads of the Hocking 
must have been obtained the supply of sand and gravel needed to form 
the vast gravel terraces which skirt the river to its mouth. Bowlders 
are found every where in the lowlands and on the highlands. They are 
of all sizes, from that of the famous one on Baldwin’s Run, a little east 
of Lancaster, which is approximately eighteen feet by sixteen feet in its 
two diameters, down to those only a few inches through. They are gran- 
ites, diorites, quartzites, and other hard rocks, capable of enduring the 
rough usage to which they have been subjected since first they were 
broken from their original beds far north of the lakes. In some cases 
the bowlders are limestone, and so abundant that they are broken up and 
burned for quicklime. This has been done to a considerable extent in 
Fairfield county. 

In. the immediate valley of the Hocking we find ae modified Drift in 
the form of sand and gravel terraces, which were once great sand flats 
and bars, formed by the stream when it stood from eighty to one hundred 
feet higher than now. Much of the city of Lancaster is built upon such 
a terrace. Underneath the sand and gravel, and elsewhere in the lower 
grounds, we often find the blue Drift clay containing scattered bowlders. 
In this clay we obtain trunks of trees, roots, twigs, etc., generally of conif- 
erous type. They represent the vegetation which grew in the valleys 
or along the hill-sides at the beginning of the Drift era. Many speci- 
mens of such buried wood have been found in sinking wells in Lancaster. 
The foregoing are the leading facts of Drift phenomena in Fairfield. 
The general subject of the Drift and of Drift agencies is more fully con- 
sidered in Chapter L., in this volume of the Report. 

The geology of Fairfield county is very simple. The county hes wholly 
within the range of the Waverly formation, with a trifling exception of 
a very limited area in the extreme eastern edge of the county. This 
exception is found on the high hill in the neighborhood of Hast Rush- 
ville. Here, south of the village, we find a thin seam of coal, and other 
rocks characterizing the Coal Measures. It is possible that in the east- 
ern edge of Rush Creek township there may be some hill-tops which be- 
long to the same formation. There are, however, no available coal seams 
in the county. 
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The Waverly formation is seen at so many points that is impossible to 
designate them. The upper portion of it, or that which lies directly 
beneath the Coal Measures, is well seen in the ravine between East 
Rushville and West Rushville. Here the stone is comparatively fine- 
grained, but is for the most part too soft for use*as a building stone. In 
the bank of the creek, below the mill-dam, we find ten or twelve feet of 
bluish sandy shales, which have afforded some new and interesting mol- 
luscan fossils. The usual Waverly fossils are found in the strata above. 
The Waverly sandstone seen in the clifis along the Hocking is generally 
coarse-grained, often passing into a true conglomerate, and it shows the 
same character in the hills and highlands west of the river. It.is more 
commonly of a rich yellow color, but is sometimes a darkish brown. In 
many places the stone is firm in texture, and capable of resisting great 
pressure without crushing. It has been quarried and used, with excellent 
effect, in the beautiful court-house at Lancaster, and in some important 
buildings in Columbus. In the Geological Report for 1869 the quarries 
near Sugar Grove were referred to and commended. Since that time an 
increased quantity of the stone has been quarried. In.the neighborhood. 
of Lancaster are several excellent quarries, but from none of them is 
stone obtained for shipment by canal or railroad. The demand for build- 
ing stone of this quality will constantly increase, and the time is not far 
distant when many extensive quarries will be opened among the hills 
and cliffs which border the Hocking River in this county. The same 
character of coarse.grained Waverly stone is found in Licking county, at 
Hanover, and on the Licking River; but these points are a little more 
distant from Columbus. At Lithopolis is an exposure of the lower part 
of the Waverly formation, and the stone is—what we should expect it to 
be—fine-grained, and showing all the characteristics of the typical Wa- 
verly stone as first quarried at Waverly, in Pike county. The Lithopolis 
stone is of a light drab-color, is of fine, even texture, and easily wrought. 

The natural wealth of the county lies in the Waverly stone and in 
the remarkable fertility of the soil. The latter is adapted to the growth 
of grains and grasses, and upon the hills the leading fruits of the cli- 
mate grow in luxuriant abundance. Large quantities of grapes are pro- 
duced upon the farm of the State Reform School. There are other large 
vineyards among the hills, and considerable wine is made. The general 
character of the cultivation of the soil is excellent, and the farmers are 
generally prosperous and independent. 
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Geological section at Kennonsburg, Wayne tewnship, Noble county. 
ff two miles north of Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section at Hiramsburg Station, Noble township, Noble county. 
i on land of Mr. Hastings, section 19, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section on southern slope of hill between Seneca Creek and Wills 
Creek, Noble county. 
Geological section near Archer’s store, section 6, Enoch township, Neble county. 
near ‘‘ Soak’em,”’ Olive township, Noble county. 
near Carlisie, Stock Ry i 
on land of A. Enochs, section 36, Stock township, Noble. 
county. | 
Geological section on land of E. Oaky, section 8, Franklin township, Monroe 
county. 
Geological section one mile below woolen factory, Road Fork, Elk township, 
Noble county. 
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Miltonsburg to Calais. 

Lewisville, Summit township. 

Wm. Smith, section 18, Summit township. 
Robert Pope, Center township. 

John Windland, Center township. 

Woodsfield, general section. 

Alexander’s Mills, section 3, Perry township. 
Basil Dye, section 21, Perry township. 

Stead’s Mill, section 27, Center township. 
Section near Sardis. 

Baresville, Ohio township. 

A.€hrisner, section 14, Center township. 

J. Weekly, section 25, Adams township. 

John Boughner, near Cameron, section 13, Adams township. 
J. Jones’s coal bank, Clarington. 

Outline section at Clarington. 

Shaft at Clarington. 

Charles Dota, Switzerland township. 

A. Long, section 2, Salem township. 

J. Knowlton, section 24, Washington township. 
Lorenzo Manly, section 2, Bethel township. 
Jacob Davis, section 3, range 4, Switzerland township. 
Wm. Raper, section 34, Jackson township. 
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Outline section near Barnesville. 

Section on railroad from Barnesville west. 

Deep cut, section 28, Goshen township. 

Somerton, Somerton township. 

Lewis’s Mills, Smith 

Water station, ‘ as 

‘Cement limestone, Warnock’s. Station, Smith township. 

Railroad tunnel, one mile west of Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
rr cut, Glencoe Station, Smith township. 

tunnel, Richland township. 

J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, Pultney township. 

West of Bellair, Pultney township. 
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Railroad quarry, half a mile west of Bellair, Pultney township. 
Section at Bellair. 

Near Wegee mines, Mead township. 

David Caldwell, section 27, Washington township. 

Joseph Moore, section 17, Wayne if 

Armstrong’s Mill, Washington 

John Owens, section 27, York e 


Albert Green, section 20, York | 66 


SALT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


Salt is made in the following counties in the Second Geological Dis- 
trict: Meigs, Athens, Perry, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, and Guernsey. 
In former days salt was madé in Jackson county, and a little in Scioto, 
and, possibly, a very small quantity in one or two other counties. Brine 
of greater or less strength has been found in wells bored for oil in almost 
all the counties in the district. The geological formation which affords 
the supply of brine used at the various salt-works is the Carboniferous, 
and chiefly the lower member of it, viz., the Waverly. In many places 
in railroad cuts, and similar exposures, we find the salt appearing as an 
efflorescence on the face of the rock. Where the Waverly constitutes 
high ridges, with ample opportunity for the drainage of the waters 
which have for ages percolated through the sandrock, it has been found 
that the saline elements have been removed, and the water within the 
rock is now fresh. 

A well bored at the State Reform School, om the high lands south-west 
of Lancaster, into the Waverly Eweicinarate affords fresh water. But 
where the Waverly has dipped below the. surface, and passed under the 
productive Coal Measures, we find almost universally more or less brine 
in the wells which penetrate it. The salt-works on the Ohio River, in 
Meigs county; on the Hocking River, on Monday Creek, in Perry county ; 
on the Muskingum River, in Muskingum and Morgan counties; and the 
Scott works, in Guernsey county, all draw their chief supply of brine 
from the Waverly. The small. works at Olive, Noble county, obtain 
brine from a sandrock in the Coal Measures. It is probable that in sey- 
eral wells at other points named brine from the upper, or Coal-Measure 
sandrocks, is mingled with Waverly brine, the upper brine not being 
tubed off; but as a rule the chief supply comes from the Waverly sand- 
stone. The depth at which the Waverly is reached varies with the loca- 
tion of the well. | 

The wells at the salt-works in Athens and Perry counties, being nearer 
the outcrop of the Waverly, are less deep than at Pomeroy, as are also the 
wells in Muskingum less deep as a rule than those in Morgan. The 
wells at Pomeroy are proximately one thousand feet deep. Those at 
Salina, in Athens county, are scarcely six hundred. The M’Cuneville 
wells on Monday Creek, in Perry county, are nearly nine hundred feet 
deep below the surface, which is one hundred and fifty feet below the 
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horizon of the Nelsonville, or Straitsville, seam of coal. These find their 
brine in the lower portion of the Waverly sandstone. The Salina and 
Chauncey wells obtain tivir brine in the Upper Waverly. The difficulty 
in south-eastern Ohio is not in finding brine of sufficient strength and in 
sufficient quantity—although sometimes a well may be a failure—the 
leading considerations are cheap fuel and cheap transportation. As 
mines are opened and extensively wrought, the refuse coal not maiket- 
able for ordinary uses will be inore and more employed in making salt, 
and i this way the cost of the fuel will be reduced to a minimum. Such 
is the competition, that few salt-works can now afford to pay much for 
coal. Cheap transportation by river or railroad is so important that no 
salt-works can prosper not located upon one or the other. To some ex- 
tent salt is transported in bulk, and the expense of barrels saved. 

Samples of manfactured salt were obtained from a large number of the 
salt furnaces in the district, which were analyzed by Prof. Wormley. 
Krom a few furnaces the samples did not not reach us. Quite a number 
of specimens of brine were obtained, but before Prof. Wormley, in the 
multiplicity of his labors, could examine them, they were so modified by 
evaporation and by chemical changes produced by air passing through 
the porous jugs and imperfectly sealed corks, that no satisfactory anal- 
yses could be made. Should the work of the Survey be resumed, every 
precaution will be taken to secure for the laboratory the brines in their 
original state. | 

I append Prof. Wormley’s analyses of the salts in a tabulated form. 
Numbers 29, 80, and 31 are of samples of salt from Saginaw, Michigan, 
Onandaga Salt Company, New York, and Kanawha, West Virginia. It 
will be seen from the tables that several samples from the Muskingum 
valley contain over ninety-seven per cent. of chloride of sodium, and at 
the same time the percentage of the undesirable chlorides is small. The 
tables deserve careful study. 
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THE space allotted to Second District in this volume is necessarily so 
limited that a full and special discussion of petroleum, as existing in 
the district, could not be inserted, as I had proposed. Much detailed in- 
formation, however, will be found in the reports on several counties. 

I append some tables of analyses by Prof. Wormley which have never 
been published in tabulated form. Many of them were made for private 
parties, at their own cost, and are published by permission. They will 


be valuable for reference. 
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ISP Qle dk Oley Isilid) IDisirKede: 


BY EDWARD ORTON. 


oo 


Dr. J. S. NewsBerry, Chief Geologist : 


Dear S1rx:—I hereby submit reports on the following counties: Butler, Warren, 
Preble, Greene, Madison, Franklin, Pike, Ross, Fayette, Clinton, Shelby, Miami 
Champaign, Logan, Brown, and Darke. These lists comprise all of the counties 
originally assigned to me in the division of the State into geological districts that have 
not been already reported upon, together with those that have been subsequently 
added to my district. 

The reports on the eight counties that compose the first division, I have written ; 
the remainder are to be credited to the several local assistants whose names are pre 
fixed. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the competent services of Mr. Franklin 
C. Hill, Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Prof. C. M. Galloway, who were employed for 
several months each on counties which I have examined. The geology of the west- 
ern half of Ross county was principally worked out by Mr. Bergen, and the defini- 
tion of the valleys, modern and ancient, of the Great and Little Miamis, is due to the 
united labors of Messrs. Bergen and Galloway. 

I have been laid under weighty obligations for local guidance and hospitable enter- 
tainment to a great number of people in south-western Ohio during the progress of 
the Survey, but in almost every county that I have personally examined there are 
some gentlemen that have given me such important aid in my work that I should do 
wrong if I failed to make a public acknowledgment of their services. In this list I 
will name Messrs. J. Kelly O’Neal, Israel Harris, W. H. Bean, Drs. Aaron Wright 
and W. L. Schenck, of Warren county; Hon. W. D. Gilmore, Capt. W. L. Shaw, Thos. 
Pottinger, Esq., and the late Dr. Dunham, of Preble county; R. G. Dun, Esq., and 
Drs. John Beach and W. A. Beach, of Madison county; and Messrs. Maurice Reiche, 
J.T. Moore, Joseph Foster, H. W. Overman, and James McBride, of Pike county. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 
EDWARD ORTON, 
Assistant Geologist. 
CotumsBus, Outro, Dec. 38, 1874. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PIKE COUNTY. 


= 


I. SITTATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Pike county is bounded on the north by Ross, on the east by Jackson, 
on the south by Scioto and Adams, and on the west by Highland and 
Adams counties. The Scioto River traverses it from north to south, en- 
tering it at the north-eastern corner, bearing from that point south-west 
to the center of the county, and thence due south to the county line. 
This broad and deep valley constitutes by far the most important feature 
of the topography of the county. The east and west divisions which it 
makes of the county are somewhat unequal in area, the latter being the 
larger. Hach of these divisions is again divided into a north and south 
portion. Sunfish Creek, which rises in the extreme western portion of 
the county, flows through the central region of this part of the county, 
until within five miles of the Scioto, very nearly east. It is deflected at 
this point at a right angle, and after flowing five miles to the southward 
bends as abruptly to the east again. But the slighter valley of Noname 
Creek continues from the first point named, the east and west furrow 
begun by the Sunfish valley, across the entire western half of the county. 
The valley of the Sunfish is deep and narrow. On the eastern side of the 
river, and exactly opposite the mouth of Noname, the valley of Beaver Creek 
reaches the river after having traversed the whole eastern portion of the 
county, through which it has flowed in a westerly direction. These two 
valleys of Sunfish and Beaver creeks, it will thus be perceived, make as 
natural a highway from west to east, across the entire breadth of the 
county, as the Scioto valley does through the county from north to south. 
In the extreme north-western and south-eastern corners of the county, 
near Cynthiana and California respectively, there are conspicuous ex- 
amples of surface erosion that do not belong to either of the systems thus 
far named, but which are connected with the drainage systems of adjoin- 
ing counties. Neither case, in fact, is explicable by existing agencies of 
erosion. #Ilhe California valley, which is very broad and deep, is occu- 
pied by an insignificant stream that flows with a sluggish current upon 
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the surface of the deep Drift beds by which the valley is filled. The 
Drift in the vicinity of Cynthiana often exceeds fifty feet in depth, and 
the origin of the great excavation which has here been effected must be 
sought in the Glacial epoch, or in .pre-glacial times. 

Two of the tributaries of Sunfish Creek, viz., Chenoweth’s Fork and 
Morgan’s Fork, are of considerable size, and have wrought out quite im- 
portant valleys for themselves. E . 

The tributaries of Beaver Creek are of much less importance. 

Besides these, there are but few streams in the county that have effect-~ 
ed modification enough in the surface to deserve especial mention. The 
most important of those that remain are Camp Creek, Peepee Creek, and 
Crooked Creek, all of which are upon the western side of the Scioto. 

The tributaries of the Scioto on the eastern side of the valley, with the 
single exception of Beaver Creek, already named, are of much less ex-. 
tent. None of them reach back from the river more than five or six 
miles. At that distance, at least, they reach the high lands, from which 
they descend very rapidly to the river. They are fed by no generous 
springs, and find their principal office in the removal of the superfluous 
rain-fall. 

The surface of the county has never been covered and modified by the 
deposits of the Drift as the areas to the northward have been. It pre- 
sents, therefore, all the peculiar features that a country exposed to the 
wear and waste of atmospheric agencies for tens of thousands of years 
must show. It is easy to see what was the original condition of this 
area. It consisted of a plateau, gently sloping to the east or south-east. 
The western boundary of the plateau stands more than one thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea. The elevation at the middle line of 
the county was at least one hundred feet less. Only limited portions of 
the old plateau remain. The extent and conformation of these old rem- 
nants vary very much in different sections of the county, depending on 
the geological formations in which they severally occur. On the ex- 
treme western side of the county, where four hundred feet of easily 
eroded shales overlying Upper Silurian limestones form the surface, the 
remnants are of small extent, and occur for the most part as conical 
hills, the shales having been swept away from broad valleys to the 
limestone floor. These conical hills of denudation, when seen from the 
limestone terraces of Highland county, fifteen or twenty miles to the 
westward, present more the appearance of mountains than any other 
elevations in the State, and are locally known under this designation. 

Passing eastward and southward, we find the solid courses of the Wa- 
verly series constituting the original surface, and, as a consequence, 
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larger portions of the original plateau have been preserved. In Sunfish, 
Newton, and Camp Creek townships, these islands of the middle and 
upper Waverly frequently take in several thousands of acres. But the 
amount of denudation that has been suffered even here is strikingly 
shown in the few summits that rise so conspicuously along the western 
boundary of the Scioto valley in the central districts of the county. 
Painter’s Knob, near Jasper, can be taken as a representative of this 
class of summits. It has an elevation of 633.3 feet, by the engineer’s 
level, above low water of the Scioto, 764.5 feet above low water of the 
Ohio at Cincinnati, and 1196 5 feet above tide water. Its elevation above 
the general level of the country around it is nearly four hundred feet. 
In other words, the middle and upper Waverly have been carried away, 
by aqueous agencies, from wide belts of country to a thickness of at 
least four hundred feet. 

On the east side of the Scioto the geological composition of the pla- 
teau again changes. The Waverly beds have now been carried by the 
easterly dip that prevails in all of this portion of the State below the 
Carboniferous conglomerate, heavy deposits of which constitute the 
highest surface of Jackson, Beaver, and Marion townships. In the first- 
named township especially, this formation impresses peculiar features 
on the country which it occupies. Its purely silicious composition ren- 
ders it proof against all chemical agencies of the atmosphere. The bor- 
ders of the high lands that it forms are, therefore, almost every where 
precipitous walls of the pebble rock, the height of which depends upon 
the thickness of the formation, generally ranging between seventy-five 
feet and one hundred feet. The valleys are narrow, and the ridges be- 
tween those that are contiguous project with their well-defined bound- 
aries like the fingers from the hand. 

The highest land of the county, as has already been intimated, is found 
on its western border. The hills along the Scioto are absolutely higher 
above the base from which they rise, but the base itself is depressed more 
than one hundred feet below the lowest land on the western boundary. 
The elevation of a few points in the county are appended. Those marked 
with a star are taken from the survey of the abandoned railroad line 
from Hillsborough eastward to Jackson. The remainder have been de- 
termined by the level during the progress of the Geological Survey in 
the county. In the railroad survey, low water at Cincinnati is counted 
four hundred and forty feet above tide water, which is eight feet in ex- 
cess of the figures given by Humphrey and Abbott. The elevations can 
accordingly be reduced by this amount. The first station named lies just 
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outside of the county limits, but there are several summits within the 
boundaries that would vary but very little from these figures : 


Feet 

Bort Hall, aboveitide watersiec a iii hCG i By ontisnb Ul ial neti ite Mau ua seu eet 1285.5 
Byington* (railroad grade) above tide water.............c00.secses scores ER GOXO 
Latham,* SON UIT EAA iG MA aN RAs 631.0 
Hill south-east of Latham, ey aS Mac Au etsy atte RANGA ce Na Aaa 1224.0 
Shepherd’s Mountain, between Cynthiana, and Latham (by barom- 
ELE) s MoOVve tid Oxwaters sie ssicclsseasccuce Mes eal it Uma aes aeals AI neal een lamer 1170.0 
Scioto bottoms at Jasper, above tide water ............000 sssscssss sesear seoeee eve 566.0 
JOG HE ENESCO SCHON) ENE DEINE OP i hs edosnononode ddutod doc Bobb Gaboas 533.2 
Jasper Knob, SENT ai Vip aM Sich soar ieaTae Pane ah ak cea at 1193.6 
Painter’s Knob, ante: hoG966 boaKioa-cdAdau000 cadadoabo oSoa96 606 1196.5 
Piketon* (railroad grade at depot), above tide Water ..........00..ssceee seesee 578.0 
Riley’s Mountain, Jackson township, above low water of Scioto (about) 575.0 

is ee ts above tide water (about)............ 1150.0 


Low water of Scioto on north line of county, above tide water (about) 575.0 
Low water oi Scioto on south line of county, above tide water (about) 500.0 


A range of about eight hundred feet is thus shown to exist between 
the lowest and the highest land of the county. The greatest vertical 
range in any one neighborhood, however, as has been already intimated, 
is found in the hills bordering the Scioto valley. The summits near 
Jasper—Painter’s Knob and Jasper Knob—which lie within two or three 
miles of the Scioto, rise to a height of six hundred and thirty-three and 
six hundred and thirty-one feet respectively above low-water mark. 

II. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 

The geological range of the county exceeds the vertical range above 
named by at least fifty per cent. In other words, the aggregate thick- 
ness of the different strata shown in the county is not less than twelve 
hundred feet, the difference between these figures and the vertical range 
above named being accounted for by the dip that prevails. 

The appended diagram represents the general composition of the ge0- 
logical series of Pike county. It will be observed that the scale is exten- 
sive, not only in absolute thickness but in the variety of formations 
comprehended within it. It is scarcely inferior in either respect to that 
of any county in the State. (Figure 1.) 

A brief description of the different members of the series will now be 
given. | 
1. The lowest rock, geologically speaking, in Pike county, is found 
upon its western border. At a few points in the deeper valleys of this 
portion of the county, and principally in the valleys of the Sunfish and 
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its larger tributaries, a few feet of limestone rock are uncovered. The 
thickness of this formation as it is exposed here nowhere exceeds twenty- 
five feet. There is no ambiguity as to the place of this limestone in the 
geological series. Its stratigraphical position, its lithological character, 
and its fossils identify it unmistakably as the latest recognized but 
most extensive of the limestones of the State. It has been described in 
the Geology of Ohio as the Waterlume Group of the Lower Helderberg series. 
It brings the name above given with it from its outcrops in eastern New 
York, where it constitutes a very valuable deposit of cement rock; but 
the name is a misleading one in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
one thousand exposures in the West. While cement is found in it in a 
few places in Ohio, the great mass of it is a dolomitic or magnesian lime- 
stone, scarcely to be distinguished in chemical composition from the 
heavy beds of Niagara limestone that underlie it. In all of south-west- 
ern Ohio it can be perfectly distinguished by a local name, derived from 
its most extensive and valuable exposures, which occur at Greenfield, 
Highland county. It will be treated under this designation—the Green- 
field stone—in this report. 

The Greenfield stone is the highest Silurian formation in this portion 
of Ohio. It has peculiarities of bedding and color that serve to distin- 
guish it from all other limestones with which it is associated. It lies 
generally in very thin courses, of the kind commonly called “shelly.” 
Its light-brown color is not easily to be confounded with any variety of 
the Niagara, which is the limestone with which it is most closely asso- 
ciated. Its evenness of bedding is another of its distinguishing charac- 
ters. But few fossils occur in it, but these few are thoroughly character- 
istic, being strictly confined to this one formation. They consist of casts 
of a bivalve crustacean, Leperditia alta, and of several species of brachio- 
pod shells, among which the genera Nucleospira, Pentamerus, and Meristella 
have been identified. 

But an indifferent quality of building stone is furnished by this for- 
mation in Pike county. The deficiency in this respect, however, is less 
noticed from the fact that all parts of the county are bountifully supplied 
with the sandstones of the Sub-Carboniferous and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, among which the finest building stones of the State are included. 

The Greenfield stone of Pike county is burned into lime of the finest 
quality. It has the general composition and character of the Springfield 
lime, but even surpasses this standard product in whiteness and economy 
of working. There is no point in Ohio in which the best quality of lime 
can be manufactured as cheaply as in the Sunfish valley. The hills that 
bound the valley are covered with wood, from which a cheap supply of 
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fuel can be obtained. The limestone lies in ledges fifteen or twenty feet 
in thickness, whole acres of which are almost bare of soil. When trans- 
portation shall be furnished by an east and west line of railroad along 
the Sunfish valley, it is certain that a large business must grow up in 
this manufacture. 

The limestone in these valleys is traversed by well-marked joints, 
which are occasionally enlarged into deep fissures, as can be seen in the 
bed of Sunfish Creek, in the neighborhood of Byington. 

The line of junction between the limestone and the overlying slates 
can be distinctly followed through almost its whole extent in the county, 
being unobstructed by Drift beds, and, to a great degree, by the products 
of disintegration from the adjacent rocks. There are numerous locali- 
ties where unsurpassed opportunities are furnished for the study of this 
line of demarkation between Silurian and Devonian time. 

The limestone finally disappears at the mill site opposite Latham, 
dipping steeply beneath the slates. It is not to be seen again this side 
of the folds of the Alleghanies, its nearest point of emergence being on 
the Niagara River, a few miles below Buffalo, New York. 

2. The next formation in ascending order is the well-known member 
of the Ohio series designated by the geologists of the former Survey as 
the “ Ohio Black Slate,” and known in the present Survey as the Huron 
Shale. In the central portions of the State, and thence to the northward, 
it is underlain by the Cormferous limestone, but in the area now under 
consideration it always covers, as has been already stated, the Greenfield 
stone. Its place in the geological scale is made out with a little diffi- 
culty on account of its paucity in fossils, but it seems to belong, on 
stratigraphical grounds, to the Middle Devonian. 

The Huron shales make a very important element in the western half 
of Pike county. Its whole thickness is shown in the hills of the west- 
ern border. Its uppermost courses make the bed of the Scioto River, and 
are nowhere seen to the eastward of the margin of the valley. 

In an excellent section just west of the county line, furnished by Slate 
Knob, a thickness of two hundred and forty-eight feet was found by the 
level; while in Fort Hill, two or three miles to the eastward, they were 
found to be two hundred and fifty-six feet thick. The greatest measured 
section gave three hundred and thirty-two feet. There is no doubt that 
the formation increases in thickness to the eastward, and it is probable 
that the average is not less than three hundred feet. 

All of the peculiarities of the formation are shown with great distinct- 
ness in the western regions of the county. Its lower portions are quite 
heavily charged with sulphuret of iron, and, indeed, a notable quantity 
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of this substance is found throughout the whole series. Spheroidal con- 
cretions—often quite symmetrical in form, and varying in size from an 
inch or two in diameter to five or six feet—abound in the middle portions 
of the series. At the centers of these concretions, as they occur to the 
northward in the State, very interesting remains of fossil fishes have 
been found; but the only fossils noticed in concretions here are of vege- 
table origin, and these are very rare. 

The shales are charged with a large amount of soluble matter, and 
as their texture sometimes allows a very free percolation of water, the 
springs that. issue from them are to a considerable extent mineral 
springs: Sulphureted hydrogen, compounds of iron, silica, lime, magne- 
sia, and soda are found in many of them. When the water holding these 
materials is evaporated, as it must be when oozing from the beds of shale 
in weak springs, these mineral contents are deposited in beds of traver- 
tine, sometimes of considerable extent. These travertines, so far as ex- 
amined, are all ochreous—sometimes, indeed, being so rich in iron as to 
constitute strong and excellent ores. The composition of two specimens 
is shown by the following analysis made by Prof. T. G. Wormley, Chem- | 
ist of the Survey. No. 1 is from Grassy Fork, No. 2, from Idaho: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
SUNCLOUSMAN ALE Tyee Med sete ce UM ccslsrscscceslestcestes wsvesrie’ erscecees 33.20 8.85 
SESqUO xd CVOlMINOME cone recscvesiracrcvettencens SiecesesslesSeceeccleerties se> 50.80 73.08 
TE iT CV Rey meee Nn an eee MC Caudle Galena elducaer dc huanatacslecsevedeetsss 1.10 1.30 
PIO ME STAM CAT WOMALCNieceseseltdesectsstsesieceeeson cuca sosserasess niece Se90008 0.23 0.53 
ANOS DWM OTIC AGT Aenean ered asses hee eatlecrcdeaecevellcck wenloceuseurseceescues 0.06 0.10 
Water, combined ............ eI ches ne en mana LUNI RSet CULL 14.45 16.00 

99.84 99.86 
ictal enon meee ei anrannUnN ONE Reba Y ad MON Gn) a 35.56 51.16 


There is every reason to believe that the amount of lime was originally 
much larger in the travertine. Atmospheric agencies would necessarily 
remove this element from all exposed portions of the deposit. The supply 
_ is too limited to make these beds of account in iron-making. As sources 
of ochre they promise better, but it is doubtful whether economical work- © 
ing of such capricious supplies can be effected even for this limited use. 

The points at which the ochreous tufas have been found to occur in 
largest quantity are on the Grassy Fork of Sunfish Creek, two miles 
above its mouth, and on a small tributary of Sunfish Creek that enters 
it quite near to Idaho. 

In the last named neighborhood a few fragmants of metallic antimony 
were found a few years since, and the discovery caused considerable local 
excitement. It is safe to say that the metal was dropped at the place 
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where it was found, either by accident or design, and that it was in no- 
wise a product of the rocks of Pike county. | 

Occasional seams of clay are to be seen in the series, but they do not 
seem to be of great horizontal extent, as they constitute but weak water- 
bearers for the localities where they are found. The shales weather 
quite rapidly, when exposed to atmospheric agencies, into clays similar 
to the bedded clay already mentioned. 

No fossils besides the obscure ones already noticed in connection with 
the concretions have been found in the Huron shales within the limits 
of Pike county. 

The soils derived from the shales are thin and comparatively unpro- 
ductive. The water-supply will be treated in a subsequent part of this 
report, in connection with the same line of facts as derived from the 
other formations of the county. 

The bituminous matter, to which the color of the shales is due, varies 
in proportion between eight and fifteen per cent. There is enough of it, 
however, to render the shales liable to take fire under favorable condi- 
tions. Seldom a summer goes by without some case of this sort occur- 
ring. These fires last for days, weeks, or even months; and in Camp 
Creek township, half a mile above the mouth of the stream from which 
the township is named, a slate hill was on fire for more than three years. 

The products of the combustion of the shales are red clays, which 
served in early times as pigments for the aborigines. The red banks, 
from which Paint Creek derived its name, probably owe their origin to 
~ such agencies, though it must be added that the oxidation of the sul- 
phuret of iron with which the shales are heavily charged often imparts 
to the outerop this same red color. 

83. Wecome now to the great system of Sub-Carboniferous shales and 
sandstones, which has its typical exposures in Pike county. It derives 
its name, indeed, from Waverly, the county seat. It appears that the 
town itself was so named by a land surveyor of the Scioto valley, about 
the time that the remarkable series of novels known as the Waverley 
Novels were in course of publication. It is unfortunate that, in its ap- 
plication to the village, the spelling of the name should have been 
changed, an ¢ having been omitted from the final syllable. As it is, the 
name marks one of the few points of connection between geology and 
literature. This designation was first attached to the series under con- 
sideration by the geologists of the former Survey, the stone quarries of this 
group of rocks being even at that time very well known through the State. 
The use of Waverly stone for the construction of the Ohio Penitentiary 
-at Columbus, and for many other buildings in this city, and its distri- 
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bution along the line of the Scioto valley canal and the Ohio River, had 
already brought it into prominent notice. 

The Waverly series is by far the most important division of the geo- 
logical scale in the county. Its horizontal extent, its vertical thickness, 
its economical products, its relations to the soils, the water-supply, and 
the topography of the districts which it occupies, all combine to make it, 
beyond question, the leading formation in this part of Ohio. 

It reaches in the summits of the hills to and even beyond the western 
boundary of the county, and only in the extreme north-eastern and 
south-western corners is it covered with the higher formation of the Sub- 
Carboniferous conglomerate and the thin edge of the Coal Measures. 
Throughout the central districts of the county, on both sides of the 
Scioto, it is by far the most conspicuous formation, constituting often all 
of the visible surface and always all of the highest land. 

Its vertical thickness cannot, be measured in any one section. Paint- 
er’s Knob and Jasper Knob—two summits the height of which has been 
already given—furnish the heaviest single sections, and as each of them 
takes in more than one hundred feet of Huron shales, they give the most 
extended general section of the rocks of the county. Not less than five 
hundred feet of the Waverly series is to be found here. In the north- 
eastern corner of the county, in Jackson township, the series is all em- 
braced within less vertical thickness than this, for although the bottom 
of the series does not appear there, a well-marked horizon which belongs 
at one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty feet above the base 
can be followed, and measurements can be carried from this to the base 
of the overlying conglomerate, which shows in great force in all of the 
highlands in this region. The total thickness of the formation here 
does not exceed four hundred and fifty feet. There is nothing in Pike 
county, then, to indicate a greater thickness of the Waverly series than 
about five hundred feet. | 

In composition the series consists principally of shales and sandstones. 
The order in which the beds are arranged is very much the same in all 
parts of the county. A general section is appended (see Fig. 2), and a 
brief description of the main beds will here find place. 

1. The lowermost eighty to one hundred feet of the series consists of 
blue and drab shales, interrupted with occasional thin courses of solid 
stone. The boundary between these Waverly shales and the underlying 
Huron shales is tolerably well marked by the change of color in the beds. 
The Huron shales are nearly uniform in color and in texture. The 
change of color, indeed, from black to blue, or drab, with some change in 
composition also, is the principal reason for making the division between 
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the beds at this point. There are no fossils found in either. At Piketon, 
where the junction between the two groups of rocks is shown with all 
possible distinctness, it appears, from the occurrence of thin beds of 
black shale in the lowermost twenty feet of the Waverly beds, that the 
formation of a shale entirely like the Huron in character was resumed 
more than once in the early days of the deposition of the Waverly group ; 
but these returns of previous conditions in the seas were of short dura- 
tion, and were soon lost altogether. 

A few thin courses of solid stone of remarkable evenness and of very 
fine grain occur almost every where at ten to twenty feet above the base. 
They can be seen to excellent advantage in the river bank, on the land 
of Mr. John Gregg, two miles above Piketon. Analysis shows that these 
hard and ringing layers have a large enough amount of lime and mag- 
nesia in their composition to put them in the list of impure limestones. 
This is the only known occurrence of calcareous layers in the whole Wa- 
verly series until, at least, its very summit is reached in the regions to 
the eastward of Pike county. The composition of two specimens is 
shown in the appended analyses made by Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the 
Survey. The sample marked No. 1 was obtained from Wolf Run, one 
mile east of Buchanan. No. 2 comes from the neighborhood of Mineral 
Springs, on the north line of Adams county: 


Silicious Mathers sees aees ic eee sec neta e eee eee ae RAR aRRE Toners 71.40 58.80 
IN orton BiAC| WROD cdcagdess oo0b500 bel baadibum dues cleaetaelct slates teclawe ces amie eae 2.40 5.80 
Garbonate ron lime ssecciewcens cc destanee coe eeisctse ces oe astra ee ALA) 27.00 
Carbonate ‘Of MaeMeSiar cies. .ccccy wives ueccassltaseesiesesscenclastvece acs: 1.05 8.62 


99.25 100.22 


The Waverly shales were evidently formed under very different condi- 
tions from those to which the origin of the overlying group must be re- 
ferred. The latter never show ripple-marks, sun-cracks, or other indica- 
tions of having been formed in shallow water, while the Waverly shales 
are conspicuously marked in this way. The surfaces of successive layers, 
for many feet in thickness, are often covered with ripple-marks, all of 
them holding the general direction of north 53° west, or south 53° east.* 

Exposures of these beds are of common occurrence through all of the 
western half of the county. On Wolf Run, a small branch of Peepee 


* The Survey is indebted to H. W. Overman, Esq., County Surveyor, for a very care- 
ful series of measurements. Of twenty-four observations, fourteen were found south 
58° east, as given above. Four points showed south 65° east; one south 46° east; one 
south 57° east. The points that showed south 65° east overlie the other exposures, 
and probably indicate a real change of direction in the wave action. 
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Creek, one mile east of the village of Buchanan, a very interesting ex- 
hibition of the ripple-marks is furnished. There is an equally good ex- 
posure along the Waverly and Chillicothe pike, near the north line of 
the county. The section of the lower beds at Piketon is represented in 
the following diagram. (See Fig. 3.) 

The thickness of the shales has already been given as varying between 
eighty and one hundred feet. At Jasper they measure 95 feet; at 
Prather’s quarries, two miles north, and on the same side of the river, 
89 feet ; at Waverly, 90 feet ; at Chillicothe, 83.67 feet. 

2. The Waverly shales are overlain by heavy ledges of the finest 
building stone in Ohio. This division may appropriately be called the 
Waverly Quarry System. Wherever this series is shown in southern Ohio, 
ledges of building stone are found at this general horizon. It is this 
very ledge, indeed, that gave its name to the whole formation. All of the 
stone quarried at Waverly and its vicinity, at an early date, came from 
this horizon. The greatest thickness found in this division is thirty-two 
and a half feet. This measurement was obtained in a closed section one 
mile south of the village of Jasper. Its composition is shown in the ap- 
pended figure. (See Fig. 4.) From Jasper to Waverly, where the typical 
quarries of the system occur, the thickness never reaches these figures, 
because of the fact that the system as it is here shown is in no case en- 
tirely complete. Its uppermost beds have been removed by denudation. 
At Jasper the quarry beds measure twenty-five feet, and at Waverly they 
do not fall below twenty feet. The quarry courses thin out, however, 
rapidly to the north and east. At Marcus’s Run, on the east side of the 
river, three miles above Waverly, there is a fine exhibition of a closed 
section of the quarry courses in which they measure less than ten feet. 
On the western side of the county, also, not only is the thickness re- 
duced, but the character of the courses is changed. They consist to a 
much greater degree of thin and “shelly” layers than in the central 
districts above described. At Jasper and Waverly the lowermost course 
of the system is generally one of the most valuable, but on the east side 
of the river, at the locality just mentioned, the lower course is worthless, 
and the only available bed lies just at the summit of the system. Many 
courses that in the quarry appear desirable, prove unreliable when ex- 
posed to the weather. Serious loss results if there is a lack of knowl- 
edge or of conscience on the part of the quarryman in the selection of 
the proper courses. Experience alone can determine the character of the 
several. beds, and it is not safe to apply conclusions drawn from one ele- 
ment of the series at a particular point to the same element at another 
point. The most valuable courses in the quarry pass sometimes quite 
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abruptly into a very rough and ungainly stone, called “Turtle-back,” or 
*“‘Nigger-head,” by the quarrymen. Their surfaces in such instances are 
generally covered with marks, indicating origin in shallow water. They 
are destitute of lines of bedding, and present rather the appearance of 
concretionary structure than of deposited layers. Such courses are al- 
together valueless as building stone, and are used only for the protection 
of river banks and for other similar purposes. The large amount of waste 
material to be moved in reaching the most reliable and desirable courses 
constitutes the main element in the expense of quarrying. In the Jas- 
per quarries, for example, not more than ten feet of the thirty feet that 
belong to the system can be put into the market as first-class building 
stone. 

Of the many shades of color displayed by the Waverly quarry courses, 
perhaps a light drab can be taken as the standard; at least it is the 
color which is most highly esteemed for architectural purposes. It is 
not, however, an original color of the stone, but has been formed by the 
action of the atmosphere on the external portion of the exposed layers. 
The native color of the beds from which this most approved variety is 
derived is a delicate blue—a little deeper than the shade known among 
painters as French gray. By the oxidation of some of its materials, or, 
possibly, by the removal in solution of a small portion of oxide of iron, 
the change is effected. The very slight difference in composition be- 
tween the weathered, or bleached portion, and the blue stone, is shown 
in the following analysis made by Prof. Wormley. The samples taken 
for analysis were from the quarries of Maurice Reiche, Esq , of Waverly, | 
who has made a very careful study of the building stones of the Scioto 
valley, and to whom the Survey is indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion : : 

No. 1. No. 2. 
(White stone.) (Blue stone.) 


SUITELGLAGCT he orcas sets Won detus sade crear aoe aeunentae saan meecmiees 91.30 91.00 
Protoxide’ Of rome eek eee eke eae eRe nee tan 0.86 iL ily/ 
ROSTSO DUK AKO KE OVE TUONA .crisce doaceG00G 044005 on60d0 800Gb OO eee Ra payaencare 0.06 0.30 
HANTATTNTIN ANS: oe isgacecdece cae seoel eele eee soso ten aa sere crass summer ieauieen 5.79 5.20 
PGVIMWNOeee ie ccialiccee oe cen eces ee coete Sec eee cue a Reet aac ere maietis vette tac stetiata sacs trace trace 
Mia om eSiatojsst ccsscudecessienncedoss sesleccecalusmenelscnsen crest sceslestaestsause 0.32 0.28 
Water COmbINe yew cicos csece sess dosseseetsomccimeceeotese nace 1.30 1.80 

99.63 99.75 


The change from the blue color to the lighter tint has taken place in 
all exposed portions of the rock, but seldom extends inward more than ten 
or twelve feet. As these weathered portions have been first removed, 
not only on account of the desirability in color, but also by reason of 
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their greater accessibility, it has come to pass in all of the larger quarries 
that the supply of the first variety is much more limited than formerly. 
The blue stone when laid in masonry undergoes a change of color in its 
exposed portions similar in kind to that which the outer portions of the 
native beds have already passed through. 

There is also in the Waverly system a large amount of stone of a yel- 
lowish cast, which deepens by exposure ; but this, though equally durable 
is less sought for the better class of buildings. y 

On the western side of the county especially, though not strictly con- 
fined to this region, these same courses are beautifully variegated with 
bands of red, yellow, and brown. This variety is shown in its best state 
near Cynthiana, and whenever railroad transportation shall be furnished 
to this region, it may be counted certain that the admirable qualities of 
this, stone will be in demand for ornamental architecture. This varie- 
gated sandstone happens to have a constitution that fits it for use as 
erindstones, for which it is in considerable local demand. 

There is also in the same locality, viz., near Cynthiana, a very white 
and fine-grained representative of the quarry courses, which, among 
other uses, has been in limited demand for gravestones. The whiteness 
of the stone has more than once suggested it as a glass-making rock, but 
the subjoined analysis shows that the property in question is due to the 
absence of oxides of iron, and that in reality the sandstone is not of the 
highest degree of purity. ! 

The specimen in question was taken from the quarries of John Traber, 
Hsq., on the western edge of Shepherd’s Mountain : 


SUL CLCHA Cla avestan Si arcee eal wenie seca Mistiewicas set scutes ieaewccercledeeties « sebedcess Seuaes 91.35 
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The principal defects which the Waverly stone exhibits in its applica- 
tion as a building stone are the following: 

a. Some varieties of it are too tender for the uses to which they are 
put. For the exposed courses of buildings, for steps, or flaggings, such 
varieties are ill adapted. | 

b. Many representatives of the Waverly stone are unable to endure 
_ the action of the atmosphore. When exposed to the weather a process © 
of exfoliation begins, which, though it advances very slowly, results in 
the destruction of the stone. 
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c. Nodules of oxide or sulphuret of iron quite frequently occur, which 
are decomposed by exposure to the air, and which by their decay not 
only weaken the stone, but disfigure it by rusty stains that spread widely 
from these points. 

The deposits that belong to this horizon constitute by far the most 
valuable of the geological products of the county. They are exposed in 
almost every square mile of the western half of the county. The Sun- 
fish valley is walled with it throughout its whole length, as are also all 
of its tributaries, small and great, and a bold escarpment of the quarry 
courses, broken only by the streams that seek the river, constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the western margin of the Scioto valley. 

3. Immediately above the Waverly quarries comes in a very interest- 
ing formation, to which attention has been repeatedly called in the pre- 
vious reports of the Survey. The formation in question has been desig- 
nated by the Chief Geologist the ‘Cleveland Shale,’ and by Professor 
Andrews the “ Waverly Black Slate.” It consists of a black shale more 
highly charged with bituminous matter than the great black slate below 
it, the proportion sometimes rising as high as twenty-four per cent. 
Unlike the slate below it, viz., the Huron, it is often highly fossiliferous. 
Two species of brachiopods are especially abundant in it, viz., Discina 
capax and Lingula sub-spatulata. The remains of fishes are also of frequent 
occurrence. Its thickness, as measured in the Scioto valley, varies from 
seventeen and a-half feet to twenty-seven feet. The former measure- 
ment was taken from an exposure on the land of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly ; the latter was obtained from the best sec- 
tion of it to be found in all the Scioto valley, viz., on the banks of Stony 
Creek, just north of the line of Pike county. 

The highly bituminous character of the stratum makes it frequently 
give rise to oil springs, the fair promise of which has led to many un- 
profitable borings in various portions of the county. The most notable 
display of petroleum in this region is to be found at the “Tar Spring,” in 
Sunfish township, on Chenowith’s Fork, about five miles above its mouth. 
The locality may be more accurately defined as belonging to Chestnut’s 
Mountain. The horizon of the spring is in the Buena Vista stone, a fine 
ledge of building rock that directly overlies the slate. The volume of 
water is weak, and the petroleum, which rises with the water in part, 
and in part oozes out of seams in the rock, is so abundant that the 
surface of the water in the spring is constantly covered with a dark, tar- 
like product, the result of the inspissation of the oil. A considerable 
amount of money was expended here—several thousand dollars—as is 
stated, in the days of the oil excitement; but, as will be recognized from 
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the facts stated above, there was not good geological ground for expect- 
ing success. 

A well sunk to the same horizon in the village of Buchanan, or Peepee, 
for the purpose of supplying the engine of a saw-mill with water, yielded, 
when first opened, a barrel of oil, but the supply did not prove perma- 
nent. 

The formation extends almost to the western edge of the county, its 
extreme outcrop being found at the summits of Shepherd’s Mountain, 
Perry township, and of Renoe’s Mountain, Mifflin township; while in 
Jackson township its easternmost exposures are within three or four 
miles of the eastern line of the county. It is found at the level of the 
river, on Joseph Foster’s farm, opposite Sharonville, where it contains 
abundant and very interesting remains of fossil fishes. The Waverly 
black slate furnishes an admirable guide to the geology of the county, 
contrasting sharply, as it does, in lithological characteristics, with the 
beds above and below, and admitting of easy and certain recognition. 
It makes a plane of division in the Waverly series that has been turned 
to account in the determination of the total thickness of the series. On 
the western side of the river numerous sections furnish every facility for 
measuring the interval between the Huron shales and the Waverly black 
slate, and at the point last named, viz., the farm of Joseph Foster, Hsq., 
opposite Sharonville, it lies at the level of the river, and within three or 
four miles the westernmost coal seam is reached. The whole interval is 
exposed to view, in numberless sections, some of them in perpendicular 
walls of seventy-five to one hundred feet. 

The extreme elevation of the base of the Waverly slate above the 
summit of the great black slate is, as will be seen by a combination of 
measurements already given, one hundred and twenty-two feet ; but for 
the greater number of instances this maximum must be reduced by five 
or ten feet. The coal seam of Jackson township has an absolute eleva- 
tion of three hundred and eighty-five to four hundred feet above the 
black slate of the Waverly. The element of dip, however, supervenes, 
and a full discussion of the thickness of the Waverly series in Pike 
county will be reserved until the constitution of the series has been 
more extensively described. | 

The geological interest of this stratum lies largely in the clear proof 
that it furnishes of a sudden and considerable subsidence of the sea bot- 
tom after the Waverly quarry courses had been deposited. These latter 
beds were formed in shallow water, as is attested by the numerous indi- 
cations to which.attention has been already called; but the finely divided 
and uniform materials that compose the slate contain an abundance of 
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fossil shells and fishes, and are not only wholly free from any markings 
that would indicate origin in shallow water, but could only have been’ 
accumulated at considerable distance from the shores. That the change 
was suddenly accomplished is evident from the very abrupt boundary - 
that obtains between the quarry courses and the black slate. The upper 
boundary of the slate is equally well marked. The conditions under 
which this deposit was formed were evidently very nearly like those to 
which the Huron shales owe their origin, and were in marked contrast 
with both those that immediately precede and immediately follow them. 

Contrary to what might be expected, this slate proves to be quite re- 
fractory when exposed to heat, if the heat be applied carefully at first. 
It has in this way acquired a local reputation as a firestone, and is used 
for chimney jambs and other similar purposes. 

4, The next division in ascending order has for its chief character- 
istic the well-known and very valuable quarries of the Waverly system 
that lie along the Ohio River below Portsmouth. This subdivision has a 
definite base, viz., the upper surface of the Waverly black slate; but 
there is no characteristic stratum that constitutes a convenient superior 
limit. As the most valuable of the building rock, however, that is fur- 
nished by this part of the series in southern Ohio occurs within fifty feet 
of the slate, these fifty feet next above the slate may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily taken as a subdivision. It may be designated as the Buena Vista 
section—the name being derived from a locality on the Ohio River that 
furnishes a large amount of stone of unequaled quality. This division is 
very well represented in Pike county, and some of the most valuable build- 
ing stone of the Scioto valley belongs to it. The Buena Vista quarries, as 
is stated by Prof. Andrews in the Preliminary Report of the Ohio Geologi- 
cal Survey for 1869, immediately overlie the Waverly black slate. There 
is a series of beds sometimes exactly corresponding to this: in geological 
position, and sometimes separated from the slate by a few intervening 
feet of shale or clay, but which agree so closely with each other in physi- 
cal characteristics as to make their identity probable. The courses of 
stone that are exposed at the Tar Spring have already been referred to. 
Occupying, as they do, the position of the Buena Vista stone, and con- 
sisting, like it, of massive layers, the identification of them with the 
above named quarries will hardly be questioned. The color of these 
beds, however, in all exposed portions, is brownish yellow. In a very 
promising quarry opened near the summit of a hill south-east of the vil- 
lage of Latham, a heavy ledge—belonging certainly very near to this hori- 
zon—agrees quite well, both in color and texture, with the Buena Vista 
stone. The great extent of the true Waverly quarries in all this portion 
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of the county, however, and their accessibility, take away all reason for 
seeking out any other supply, so that these courses have not been worked 
to any considerable extent on the west side of the Scioto. The case is 
different on the east side of the river. The strong easterly dip to which 
the rocks are subjected carries the Waverly quarries below the surface 
before the valley is fairly left, and the higher beds are then sought for. 
The color which has been spoken of as characterizing the rock at the 
Tar Spring marks it through all its northern exposures in the county. 
Instead of being counted a disadvantage, the variety which it adds to 
the builder’s resources constitutes a positive argument in its favor. To 
the north and north-east of Waverly, for twelve or fifteen miles,. this 
Buena Vista stone is very abundant. The best quarry of it yet opened 
within the limits of Pike county is on the farm of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly, where it occurs in a single massive course, 
seven feet and two inches in thickness, and perfectly homogeneous in 
color and character—at least for the limited extent which has thus far 
been worked. The stone taken from the quarry has been mainly hand- 
led by Morris Richey, of Waverly, who has brought it into market under 
the name of the Waverly brown stone. It has been used for the con- 
struction of several large buildings in Columbus during the last five 
years, where it is coming to be looked upon as one of the most desirable 
of the native building stones of Ohio. It is to be observed, however, 
that the brown color for which it is so justly admired is not a natural, 
but a derivative color, formed from the conversion of a notable quantity 
of protoxide of iron into sesquioxide. As in the true Waverly quarries, 
where a similar conversion of the outside portions has been effected, the 
change does not extend more than twelve or fifteen feet beyond the sur- 
face. The original color of the rock is blue, of a considerably darker 
tint than the native color of the lower courses of building rock, viz., the 
true Waverly quarries. Its composition is shown in the following an- 
alysis made by Prof. Wormley for the Survey. The sample submitted 
was taken from Grege’s quarries, and only the brown or weathered por- 
tion of the layer was analyzed: 
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It must, however, be observed, that this ledge, in the central and north- 
ern portions of the county, is not in immediate contact with the Wa- 
verly black slate, but is separated from it by a varying number of feet of 
soft shales and clays. The distance between the upper surface of the 
slates and the quarry beds is sometimes as great as twenty-five feet, but 
is generally less than twenty feet. This heavy ledge fails altogether in 
the exposed sections of Pebble and Benton townships, its place in the 
scale being there occupied by shales, seams of fire-clay, layers of concre- | 
tions incrusted with a thin scale of iron, together with many thin and 
worthless beds of impure sandstone. The above enumeration will also 
apply with sufficient exactness to the one hundred feet overlying the 
Buena Vista ledges in the region east of the Scioto. The general com- 
position of these clays and blossoms of ore is shown in the appended an- 
alyses. Number 1 is a clay from Grege’s farm, between the black’ slate 
and the brown stone; number 2 is a fair representative of the clays 
that compose a notable part of the series for one hundred feet at least 
above the black slate in Pebble township; and number 3 gives the con- 
stitution of the scale of ore that incrusts the concretions to which refer- 
ence has already been made: 
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‘The large amount of potash and soda in analyses 1 and 2, and the equally 
‘unusual percentage of phosphate of lime in No. 3, are points of sufficient in- 
terest.to be noticed here. These are the substances upon which, more than 
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upon any others, the fertility of soils depends, and the proportions here 
given are sufficient to make the soils derived from these shales and clays 
of the very highest degree of excellence. They explain the great fertil- 
ity of these upland soils of the county when found in a state of nature, 
as is attested by the luxuriant growth of all the better sorts of timber 
that are to be looked for in this region. Under skillful tillage, also, they 
yield excellent results; but the modes of treatment in common use are 
so ill-adapted to their constitution that much of the land, when cleared, 
is counted unproductive and rated low. 

At various points in the county, but still more conspicuously just be- 
_ yond its northern boundary, a stratum of conglomerate occurs between 
twenty-five feet and fifty feet above the Buena Vista stone. It has not 
been distinctly seen in place within the limits of Pike county, but it is 
quite certain to be recornized by the pebbly waste of its outcrop. The 
most southerly point at which it has been met is on the farm of Thomas 
Walden, in the southern portion of Pebble township. This point, then, 
marks the extreme extension of that heavy bed of conglomerate which 
makes so conspicuous an element in the geology of the counties north- 
ward, as shown by Prof. Andrews in the report of 1869. As is the case 
in all of these Sub-Carboniferous and Coal-Measure conglomerates in 
Ohio, nearly every pebble is quartz. The weight of one of the largest 
from this horizon was found to be six ounces, even after a considerable 
fragment had been broken off. ) . 

No opportunities have been found, especially on the west side of the 
Scioto, for studying the remainder of the series with the same care that 
has been given to the lowermost two hundred and fifty feet. There are 
at least three hundred feet of higher beds contained in the knobs, that 
have already been described as making so striking a feature of the county, 
on the west bank of the river, in the central portions of the county. 
But these elevations are for the most part wooded; no water-courses flow 
from them; no quarries have been opened in them; and the opportuni- 
ties for seeing their real structures are of the poorest. There are much 
better exposures of the upper Waverly on the east side of the river; but, 
as will be presently shown, the series is so different there that the facts 
obtained from the latter section would not hold true in the one now un- 
der consideration. 

A few statements can, however, be made in regard to these three hun- 
dred feet that will prove of service to those who are interested in com- 
paring the varying elements of the Waverly group in different sections 
_ of the State. | 
(1.) With the exception of the Waverly shales and the Waverly black 
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slate, the beds already described are almost, or altogether, destitute of 
fossils. The only organic remains found in the Waverly shales are sea- 
weeds, and these are principally found in the uppermost layers. The 
contents of the black slate are more varied and interesting, as has been 
already shown; but all the rest of the series thus far reviewed is desti- 
tute of plant or animal life. In the beds that remain to be character- 
ized, however, both vegetable and animal fossils occur in considerable 
abundance. The peculiar cock-tail fucoid (Spirophyton cauda-gallz) begins 
about three hundred feet above the base of the series, and is thencefor- 
ward abundantly met with. There is one well-marked fossiliferous stra- 
tum, in which mollusks and crinoids abound, about four hundred feet 
above the base. This is well shown in various exposures on Chestnut’s 
Mountain, Sunfish township. It is also found in all of the ground high 
enough to hold it to the northward, and also upon the east side of the 
river. No quarries have been opened at this horizon, and no Boos Oppor- 
tunities have been found for collecting fossils. | 

(2.) While shales and sandstones alternate through all the series, 
there seems to be in Pike county less of the former element, in propor- 
tion, above three hundred feet than below. In particular, the highest 
beds on the west side of the Scioto, as in the caps of the knobs, are quite 
firm in composition. They probably constitute the “‘ Logan Sandstone ” 
of Prof. Andrews. There are known to be scattered through this upper 
portion occasional valuable quarry courses, but they have not been 
worked enough to show their extent or availability. In all of the 
higher beds, so far as noted, the color of the solid courses is darker than 
that of the true Waverly quarries. A fawn-colored tint marks all of the 
highest beds. : 

On the east side of the river, in the central portions of the county, a 
very similar line of facts obtains; but in the north-eastern corner, and 
along the eastern border of the county generally, the Waverly system is — 
much reduced in thickness. In Jackson township it is not more than 
four hundre and fifty feet in thickness. The place of the upper beds is 
supplied by heavy deposits of Coal-Measure conglomerate. 

5. This conglomerate is a new element in the geological. scale of the 
county. As Prof. Andrews has shown in his report upon-the counties to | 
the eastward, the deposit is one of quite limited extent. It stretches in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction from the west side of Jack- 
son county into Scioto county. - It occupies all of the highest ‘ground of 
the four following townships in Pike county, viz., Jackson, Beaver, Ma- 
rion, and Union. In the first named township its outcrops in the hills 
that border the Scioto valley overhang the river. It has a thickness in 
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the “Chimney Rocks,” near the mouth of Hickson’s Run, of one hundred 
and eighty-nine feet, as given by barometer. It consists almost exclu- 
sively of silicious materials, quartz pebbles, and sand. The stem of a 
calamite or a sigillaria—well-known coal plants—is occasionally met 
with. There are streaks of iron in the sand that cements the pebbles, 
which resist weathering agencies better than even the remainder of the 
series, and they are frequently left in relief upon the surface of exposed 
beds. 

The outcrop of the conglomerate in Jackson township is almost always 
a vertical wall from fifty to one hundred feet in height. A line of weak 
springs marks its base. Occasional seams of shale are found interstrati- 
fied with the formation, so that the soil formed from it, though thin and 
poor, asis shown by the stunted pines and oaks which it bears, is, after all, 
less sterile than it would have been if composed of the silicious conglom- 
erate alone. The greater distance of the conglomerate from the river in 
. the other townships named, and the consequent more gradual descent of 
the drainage streams, forbids the formation in this area of the precipitous 
cliffs of Jackson township; nor has the thickness of the stratum been 
elsewhere found as great as in the section at the Chimney Rocks above 
reported. | 

6. The last element to be named in the scale of the county is a coal 
seam. It does not, however, occur at the very summit of the series, but 
is found in certain limited areas interposed between the beds of conglom- 
erate and coarse sandstone just described. It forms a part of the unmis- 
takable western boundary of the Jackson county coal field. There seems 
little reason to doubt that the Pike county seam is the extension of the 
well-known “shaft coal” of Jackson Court House, which is found in a 
like situation with reference to the conglomerate. At all events, a seam 
resting on the conglomerate, and covered by conglomerate, or coarse 
sandstone, can be followed westward from this last named point to the 
district now under consideration. Callahan’s bank, three miles west of 
Jackson Court House, where a three-feet seam, which is identical in 
quality with the shaft’ seam, occurs; Whaley’s bank, two miles to the 
_west and north from the above named outcrop, where the same three- 
feet seam has. been worked; and Downard’s bank, on the western line 
of Jackson county, where a blacksmithing coal, three feet thick, is now 
open, connect the coal of section 19, Jackson township, Pike county, so 
directly with the shaft coal, that there is not much risk in identifying 
the various exposures as parts of one and the same seam. That the Pike 
county seam is the western boundary of the coal field is shown in the 
fact that the same ledge that holds the coal is exposed for two miles to 
the westward, from top to bottom, and no trace of the seam is found. 
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In Jackson township coal has been taken out at several points for 
family or neighborhood use, and the seam has been marked at many | 
points where it has not yet been opened. One of the best known open- 
ings is at Johnson’s bank, in section 31. The seam here has a thickness 
of twenty-five inches. It rests on conglomerate, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a thin sheet of fire-clay, and is overlain by a heavy ledge of the 
same material. The seam is also shown in precisely similar relations on 
the land of Isaac Wickline, in section 22. 

The coal taken out from Johnson’s bank has a fair local reputation, 
and has been used by blacksmiths in the neighborhood with satisfaction. 
It strongly resembles, in physical characteristics, the Jackson shaft coal, 
and the following analysis by Prof. Wormley shows it to agree quite 
closely with that excellent seam in chemical composition. “Analyses are 
also introduced here of several of the coals, above referred to, that con- 
nect the Pike county seam with the Jackson Court House mines. Down- 
ard’s bank has an excellent local reputation. Whaley’s bank is not now 
open. Callahan’s bank yields a coal not inferior in any respect—at least 
as far as purity is concerned—to the best coal of Jackson county. The 
analysis of the shaft coal is added, to give opportunity for comparison : 
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No coal has yet been found in Beaver township. The great amount 
of rock removed in the formation of the broad trough of Beaver valley 
might account in part for its absence; but there are reasons for believing 
that the conglomerate extended to the eastward in a promontory through 
Beaver township, Pike county, and Liberty township, Jackson county, 
separating two westward extensions of the coal fields—the first of which 
has already been noticed, and the second of which comes to view in the 
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two townships south of the last named, viz., in Marion and Union town- 
ships. | 

The lower ccal seam has been worked for several years in the neigh- 
borhood of California, in section 33, Marion township. The coal is some- 
what slaty in parts of the seam, but answers very well for household use. 
It measures twenty-one inches to twenty-four inches at the only opening 
now worked. It rests on a heavy ledge of very coarse conglomerate, and 
is situated in all respects like the outcrops of Jackson township. 

The same seam has been worked three miles to the north-west of this 
point, on the farm of John Feesor, in section 19, Union township. This 
is the westernmost outcrop of coal thus far recorded in the State. It is, 
in fact, west of the line which the Scioto River reaches in its excursion 
to the eastward in the northern part of the county. If a similar deflec- 
tion of the river had chanced to take place at this point, coal would have 
been found on the west side of this great boundary—the Scioto River. 

Analyses of the coal furnished by the last named townships are here 
added. The first is the California coal, from A. Hendricks’s bank; the 
second is from Feesor’s bank, Union township: 
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A brief summary of the facts in regard te coal in Pike county will be 
here given. 

The lower seam has been found and worked in three townships of the 
county. The seam has a general thickness of two feet. The quality 
of the coal is certainly fair. It is nearly free from sulphur, but has a 
larger percentage of ash than is found in coals of the first quality. 
This fact is not, however, shown in the analyses above given. It 
is by no means certain that the seam extends uninterruptedly between 
even the nearest outcrops. The lower coal seam is known to be every 
where capricious, suddenly thinning out and disappearing; but observa- 
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tions and examinations made, some of which have been given above, 
would warrant a reasonable expectation of finding it on parts of sections 
2, 8, 10, 11, 18, 19, 22, 23 of Jackson township, and on sections 20, 21, 28, 
29, 32, and 33 of Marion township, and on sections 19, 20, and 31 of Union - 
township, in addition to openings already made. The area in which it 
occurs, and may occur, is considerable, and the fuel buried here can not 
fail to be valued and turned to account as the country grows older. The 
same seam, in heavier volume, is also to be looked for on the western - 
side of Jackson township, Jackson county. 

The topography and. geological scale of the county have now been 
briefly treated, and the principal points of interest in regard to origin, 
history, and economical applications, have been noticed in passing. 
The following topics remain to be discussed, with equal brevity—-the. 
Drift formations of the county, the soils, and the water-supply. 

The true glacial Drift is not prominently shown in Pike county. It is 
even a question whether any part of the surface is to be referred to it. 
Besides the great trough of the Scioto River, which constitutes a feature 
by itself in the topography of the county, there are three principal re- 
gions in which heavy deposits occur that are referable to some division 
of the Drift. These regions have already been referred to in the discus- 
sion of the topography of the county. Oneof them, the Cynthiana val- 
ley, holds the north-west corner; another, the California valley, holds 
the south-eastern corner; while the third, the broad furrow of Beaver 
valley, traverses the eastern central district. These valleys are all filled 
with heavy beds of blue clay, the depth being known to exceed fifty feet, 
in portions, at least, of each. In the counties north of Pike two varieties 
of blue, Drift clays are found—the first, or lowermost, being the tough, 
unstratified clay, containing polished and striated, bowlders of northern 
origin, which is commonly known as hard-pan. It can be quite confi- 
dently referred for its origin to the melting of the great glacier, which 
covered the northern portion of the continent at the height of the Gla- 
cial Period. 

A second variety is a stratified blue clay, which contains frequent traces 
of vegetable and animal life. Its origin is referred to the time of conti- 
nental submergence that followed the melting of the glacial sheet. The 
few opportunities found in which the blue clays of Pike county seem to 
show that they belong to the latter division, vegetable remains being 
quite frequently met with in digging wells in the first two of the locali- 
ties named. These stratified beds are very likely underlain by the true 
bowlder clay. 

The uplands of the county are altogether destitute of Drift deposits. 
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It is certain that the great ice-sheet never brought its burdens of foreign 
materials to these areas. There are in Pike county no deposits of bank 
gravel—the great resource of the districts north for road-making—if a 
single exception is made for the neighborhood of Cynthiana. The river 
beds and banks furnish an abundant supply of gravel to the regions adja- 
cent; but the absence of bank gravel shows that we have passed beyond 
the most characteristic effects of the Drift. 

_ The Scioto yalley—like all similar valleys in this portion of the State— 
is filled with deposits of modified Drift throughout its whole extent. 
This valley Drift in Pike county is recognized under four divisions, viz., 
the first, second, third, and fourth bottoms. The first bottoms, the lowest 
of the series, comprise the lands that are overflowed at every flood; the 
second bottoms are covered only with extreme high water. The bound- 
ary of the third bottoms is quite distinctly shown in a terrace fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and its surface is elevated by the same measure 
above the highest floods. The fourth and last division has an elevation 
of about sixty feet above low water, and is generally bounded by a dis- 
tinct terrace. It is not to be understood that all of these divisions are to 
be recognized every where. Sometimes the first bottoms extend to the 
edge of the bedded rocks which bound the valley ; and more frequently 
the four divisions are all represented in a bank fifty or sixty feet above 
the river channel. Between Jasper and Piketon the whole series is very 
handsomely shown. 

- The third and fourth divisions agree in general composition. They 
both consist of gravel—a large part of which is limestone—of sand, léssn, 
and clay, variously intermingled. The broad, fertile, and well-drained 
tracts of the fourth bottoms furnish very attractive and advantageous 
locations for residence, and have been selected for the two principal 
towns of the valley, viz., Waverly and Piketon. 

The first and second bottoms furnish the most productive lands of the 
county. .There is, in fact, no better corn land in the State than this di- 
vision within ds limits of Pike county. Their fertility is maintained 
unimpaired by annual deposits from back-water—the overflow of the 
river being now quite commonly regulated by levees. The depth of the 
annual deposit upon the lowest bottoms varies from*%)ne inch to one foot. 
When the larger measure is reached, a winter must intervene before the 
mud works kindly under tillage. 

As the drainage of the State was sradually arrested in the later stages 
of the Drift period by the northward subsidence of the continent, it 
seems probable that the valley was largely filled to the height of the last 
terrace. When a re-elevation began, the clearing out of the old channel 
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would necessarily follow, with the establishment of the terraces that 
make so conspicuous a feature in the valleys to-day. 


III. SOILS. 


The subject of the soils of the county follows next in order, and has, 
indeed, already been touched upon in the reference to the deposits that 
fill the Scioto valley. 

The Scioto valley is far more productive than any other equal area 
within the county. The variety of soils found within it has been indi- 
cated in the description of the different elevations which the valley de- — 
posits now hold. The two lower members of the series give excellent 
examples of alluvial soil. They constitute in Pike county, and below, 
one of the great corn fields of Ohio. They are planted every summer, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find eight or ten square miles of In- 
dian corn in one unbroken tract. The ordinary yield ranges between 
fifty and seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

The soil of the terraces is not thus renewed by natural agencies, and 
though still very productive, shows in a marked degree the incipient 
exhaustion that all of the land of this part of the State, except the allu- 
vial bottoms, exhibits under the system of tillage now in use. These 
areas have been growing less tractable of late years by the exhaustion of 
their organic matter. The plowing in of clover restores this element, 
and works admirably in ameliorating the lands that have grown stub- 
born. 

The remaining valleys of the county have not shared in the geological 
fortunes of the Scioto valley, and, consequently, lack its fertility. None 
of them contains limestone gravel to any extent. 

The intervals of the Sunfish are quite narrow, and the soil is de- 
cidedly inferior to that of the river valley. 

The clays of the Beaver, California, and Cynthiana valleys form for 
the most part cold soils, better adapted to grass than to cereals. 

The upland soils of the county are, without exception, native soils, 
formed where we find them by agencies such as we now see at work. 
Being made from different materials, as the different belts of the geologi- 
cal scale successively form the surface, they exhibit great differences in 
composition and character. Three general divisions will be recognized by 
every one acquainted with the county as dividing among them the up- 
land areas. They are the slate soils, the Waverly soils, and the conglom- 
erate soils. 

On the western border of the county, especially in Perry and Mifflin 
townships, we find the Huron shales largely displayed. The soil formed 
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from their weathered outcrops is quite characteristic, being emphatically 
a thin soil, slight in volume generally, and so lacking in favorable con- 
ditions that no ordinary field crops can be raised upon it with profit. 
Forest trees, however, within quite a limited range of species, manage 
to grow upon it. In fact, they establish themselves upon raw banks 
of shale before any such changes have been wrought in it as would 
make it proper to term ita soil. The chestnut (Castanea vesca) and the 
Spanish oak (Quercus palustris) are every where characteristic trees, and 
the chestnut oak (Quercus castanea) is also common, though less abun- 
dant than the first named trees. Fruit trees are also found to thrive 
well and produce well upon slate soils; but grasses and cereals either fail 
altogether in them, or have but a dying life. 

The products of the weathering& of the shales are accumulated in the 
valleys as quite stubborn clays, which contain the elements of fertility, 
it is true, but which require more careful treatment than they generally 
obtain to render them at all desirable for tillage. The lands of this divi- 
sion are, on the whole, decidedly the least productive within the county. 
If left to produce the only vegetation for which they show a natural 
adaptation, viz., forest growth and orchards, they can be made to serve a 
very useful purpose; but when hill-sides of shale are stripped of their 
forest growth and subjected to tillage, they soon become as nearly desert 
as any lands in the State ever become. 

The Waverly soils come next in order. They are in every way more 
important than the preceding division. They occupy a much larger 
portion of the surface of the county, covering, in addition to all other 
exposures, all of the table-lands of the western side of the county; 
instead, as in the case of the shales, being confined to the slopes of the 
hills—and they are, besides, much more productive, the farming land 
which they furnish yielding excellent rewards to skillful husbandry. 
They vary among themselves according to the character of the particu- 
lar strata from which they have been formed; but these varieties are 
kept within quite narrow limits. But few of the sandstone beds are 
destitute of clay, and all of the shales contain more or less sand. The 
percentage of silica is so large in some of the soils that they come under 
the category of light soils; but in much the larger number of instances 
the clay predominates, and a strong, tenacious soil is the result. Most 
of them are naturally light-colored. They rarely show the reddish tints 
of the native soils to the westward. They contain in abundance all of 
the chemical elements necessary for vegetable growth, but under culti- 
vation they generally stand in urgent need of the amelioration that a 
good supply of organic matter in the soil furnishes. Their native fer- 
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tility is shown by the luxuriant forest growth with which they are cov- 
ered. There is no finer timber produced in the State than the hills of 
Pike county supply. The variety is large, embracing poplar, hickory, 
ash, walnut, and oak. The flanks of the hills are covered equally with 
the summits. 

A notable difference will, however, be observed by even a casual ob- 
server between the northern and the southern slopes of the hills. This 
difference is shown not only in the amount but also in the kinds of tim- 
ber produced. It depends on physical conditions altogether, the two most 
prominent being the following: Our heaviest rains coming from the 
south, wear away the forming soil from the sides of the hills against 
which they beat; and, in the second place, the action of the sun is far 
more powerful on southern slopes than on northern, reducing the moist- 
ure of the soil very often below the limit which vegetation generally re- 
quires. The kinds of timber, as intimated above, are found to vary very 
much in the different exposures. On the south side the same trees are 
found growing that have already been named as characteristic of the slate 
soils. On the summit of Windle’s Knob, one of the high points of the - 
county, five miles west of Waverly, and on its northern slope, the follow- 
ing varieties of trees were counted within the area of forty square rods: 
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Like all the other lands of this part of Ohio, these Waverly soils’ are 
generally subjected to a rude and exhausting system of tillage; but 
wherever an exception is made to this rule the lands yield a generous 
return. One or two farms in Pebble township, near the little village of 
Buchanan, give a hint of the possibilities that are latent in these up- 
lands under wise husbandry. There is no defect in them, let it be re- 
peated, in natural composition or constitution. Under proper treatment, 
they make the business of agriculture a living business for the tiller of 
the soil, while at the same time they beeome more and more adapted to 
the work required of them. 
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The conglomerate soils of the eastern uplands of the county need no 
extended remark. There are barren areas within them, derived from 
the pebble beds, without any admixture of shales; but, for the most part, 
they are covered with the forest growth that belongs to thin soils. The 
steep slopes of the hills on the northern sides are always productive. It 
costs much more to till them than to till the great valleys, but the slopes 
are scarcely less productive than the richest of the valleys. 

The first named of the native soils of the county was spoken of as 
specially adapted to the growth of timber and to the production of fruit. 
While the remaining divisions are not limited, as are the shales, to such 
lines of production, it may be said that all of the highlands of the 
county are happily adapted to thesessame interests. For successful fruit- 
growing, the hills of Pike county can not be excelled in southern Ohio. 
By their elevation they gain exemption from late frosts in spring—one of 
the chief obstacles to fruit-growing in the State. A peach crop is very 
seldom forfeited on the high grounds. 

Hor a cause presently to be mentioned, these uplands can not be very 
successfully devoted to stock-raising; nor can cereals be produced from 
them in remunerative degree, if the same system that prevails in the 
valleys is followed here; but an intelligent adaptation of means to ends 
in dealing with them will make them more kindly and more fruitful 
soils than the most favored regions of the New England Siates, or the 
eastern border of the country generally; and however poor these lands 
are now counted in comparison with the beautiful plains below them, we 
may be sure that they contain untold possibilities of agricultural 
wealth, which are certain, at some future day, to be utilized. 


IV. WATER-SUPPLY. 


One topic remains to be discussed, viz., the important one of water- 
supply. This will be considered in connection with the geological divi- 
sions already given. 

1. There are many springs at the lowest geological horizon of the 
county, viz., at the surface of the limestones along the western edge of 
the county. Though issuing from the limestones, they are in almost all 
eases derived from the porous beds of the overlying Huron shales. If 
the springs are weak, and especially if the water moves from them 
slowly, they are very likely to be impregnated with dissolved mineral 
matters, of which sulphur and iron are chief. Such springs invariably 
acquire a local reputation as medicinal, and though, as a rule, pure water 
is to be preferred for human use to supplies that are burdened with min- 
eral matters dissolved from the rocks, the nature of the impurities here 
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contained renders it improbable that the use of these waters can do . 
much harm. 

There are several springs of unusual volume in this district. The most 
notable is one well known through the whole Sunfish valley as the “ Big 
Spring,” or ‘‘Campbell’s Spring.” It is without doubt the largest spring 
in south-western Ohio. It is universally believed in the neighborhood, 
and, apparently, on good grounds, that a mountain stream called “ Dry- 
bone,” which disappears abruptly from its bed two miles to the westward, - 
emerges again as Campbell’s Spring, its waters having been cooled, clari- 
fied, and re-enforced by their subterranean journey. It is claimed that 
the water has been tracked through the mountain that intervenes by 
bran or chaff, which was thrown into the stream, and which was found 
again in the spring. There is reason to believe that the spring has more 
than one principal source. : 

An attempt was made a year or two since to alaas this strong and 
steady stream of water by making it turn a mill-wheel. To secure the 
necessary “head,” a heavy wall was laid in cement around the spring; 
but the water rose only four or five feet before it burst out from the side ) 
of the mountain a few rods to the northward of its old point of emere- 
ence, thus rendering the enterprise fruitless. 

2. No valuable springs occur in the black slate series. Indeed, there 
is no geological formation in the State that furnishes water of as poor 
quality and in as inadequate supply as this. ‘“‘Seeps” rather than 
springs occur at infrequent intervals in its outcrops, but the water is 
mineralized to such an extent as to be unfit for use by man or beast. 
Wells are, in like manner, impossible or unprofitable in this formation, 
the quantity or quality of the supply, or both, being objectionable. 

3. The frequent courses of shale that occur in the Waverly series 
prevent water from entering or passing through it to any great extent; 
and this great division of the rocks of the county must, therefore, as a 
whole, be set down as poor in water-supply. Where some of the sand- 
stone strata—as, for example, the Waverly quarry courses—are exposed 
for any considerable area, springs of pure water mark the outcrop of the 
first underlying seam of shale; but there is no considerable line of 
springs to be referred to this horizon, nor, indeed, to any other horizon in 
all of the series. What few springs occur are generally of fair quality, 
but of light volume, and, for the most part, fail during the heat of sum- 
mer. ) 

The Waverly table-lands, of which extended mention has been made, 
are especially defective in natural water-supply. The weathered prod- 
ucts of their rocky floor generally form a compact and fine-grained clay. . 
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subsoil, at least as impervious to water as the shaly beds from which in 
large measure this subsoil is derived; consequently the rain is refused 
entrance, and springs, wells, and living streams are alike impossible. 
There are weeks, or even months, during almost every summerin which 
all surface water disappears from these extensive areas, and stock of all 
descriptions must be driven daily from one to four miles for water. For 
domestic use cisterns are every where constructed, and the clay is so tena- 
cious that it holds water quite well without cement, a dry wall being 
generally laid to guard the excavation. What are called wells in these 
areas are generally pits in this impervious clay, and the entire supply is 
derived from surface water. The wells then differ from the cisterns 
principally in this respect, viz., the latter are supplied from the roofs, 
while the former receive their supply from the foul and neglected surface 
adjacent to house or barn. Water from such sources must always be 
looked upon with grave suspicion. There is no question but that it is 
very often the medium for spreading disease and death. It is obvious 
that all the roofs of these regions should be taxed for water-supply. 

aoe conglomerate of the eastern side of the county furnishes at its 
base occasional springs upon v ich some dependence is placed. The 
seams of shale, however, distrib ted even through the conglomerate, in- 
terfere with its service as an efficient water-bearer. 

5. The Drift deposits of the county furnish the usual line of facts in 
this connection. The Scioto bottoms are full of water throughout their 
whole extert, but it is generally necessary to go to the level of the river 
before reaching it. For the third and fourth bottoms, which have been 
already mentioned as the most desirable locations for residence, the dis- 
tance is so great as to render this source practically inaccessible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that almost all of the county is, to a greater or 
less degree, defective in natural water-supply. Springs, wells, and water- 
courses are quite inadequate to meet the demands in large areas of the 
county. The people of such districts can not move too soon in securing 
the artificial reservoirs that must take the place of the natural supplies. 
Economy, comfort, and health alike demand more careful provision for 
this indispensable element, in properly constructed and properly guarded 

‘cisterns. | 
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CHAPTER LVIILI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ROSS COUNTY. 


The general geology of Ross county agrees very closely with that of 
Pike county, already given. The two counties have a common geological 
scale, and their principal topographical features, which are very similar, 
they owe to acommon geological history. They differ, however, in one 
important particular, viz., the characteristic deposits of the glacial Drift 
cover the northern townships of Ross county, but are 2 RLS at least 
in the uplands of the regions to the southward. 

A detailed description of the geological series of the county would, 
therefore, involve a needless repetition of the statements of the preceding 
chapter. In the present report, therefore, only those facts which are es 
euliar to the area now under consideration will find place. 

The various topics to be treated will be taken up in the same order as 
in the preceding section. 


I. SITUATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ross county is bounded on the north by Pickaway, on the east by 
Hocking, Vinton, and Jackson, on the south by Pike, and on the west by 
Highland and Fayette. 

As in Pike county, the chief feature in the topography is the broad 
and deep trough of the Scioto valley, which traverses the county from 
north to south, dividing it into two unequal areas, the western side ex- 
ceeding the eastern in the ratio of 2:1. The river cuts the north line 
of the county at very nearly the middle point, and flows thence almost 
directly south to Chillicothe. It is here strongly deflected to the east- 
ward; and in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county the main 
galley 3 is not more than four miles distant from the Jackson county line. 

The western side of the county is deeply divided and subdivided by 
the valley of Paint Creek and that of its principal tributary, the North 
Fork. Paint valley is, next to the Scioto, the most important of the 
surface features.of the county. 

East of the Scioto, and in the south-eastern corner of the county, Salt 
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Oreek flows in an old and deeply excavated valley. These constitute the 
leading cases of erosion and material modification of the surface. Still 
other examples are furnished by Deer Creek and Kinne-Kinnick, on the 
northern side, and by Indian and Walnut creeks on the south. 

The high table-lands that make so prominent a feature in the topog- 
raphy of Pike county are wanting here, except in the southern tier of 
townships, and in several of these there are but few examples. | 

Paint Creek is flowing, for a short portion of its course, in a new val- 
ley, the origin of which can easily be understood in the light of recent 
geological history. There are numerous cases of this kind in south-west- 
ern Ohio, an interesting one of which is given in the report on the 
geology of Clarke county, in the first volume. The facts connected 
with the present instance, however, are more remarkable than any 
yet recorded in this geological district. As the origin of this new val- 
ley is unmistakably connected with the history of the Drift period in 
the county, a full account of the case will be deferred until that part of 
the report is reached in which the formations of the Drift shall be 
taken up. 


Ii. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


1. There are several facts which render the limestones of Ross county 
much more interesting and important than those of Pike county. In 
the first place, the county stretches several miles further to the west- 
ward, and thus takes in a larger area of these rocks. In the second 
place, and chiefly, they have been laid bare in the deep valley of Paint 
Creek and its tributaries through all of the western border of the county, 
so that not only is a large area exposed, but the valley has been cut en- 
tirely through the Helderberg series deep into the Niagara group. The 
section thus exposes two Silurian limestones instead of one, as in the 
district beyond. In addition to these points, it may be remarked that 
the deep gorge of Paint Creek furnishes some of the most picturesque 
scenery of southern Ohio. Ns 

On the west line of Buckskin township, for two miles above and two 
miles below the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, the valley of Paint 
Creek is hewn out of the heaviest section of limestones of the Helder- 
berg division known in this part of the State. There are not less than 
forty feet shown in vertical section in the Rucker quarries, opposite 
Greenfield. It is probable that this forty feet exhausts the Helderberg 
series in its downward reach, or, in other words, that the courses imme- 
diately beneath belong to the Niagara group. The character and value 
of the stone and the extent of the quarries have been described at length 
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in the chapter on Highland county in the Report of 1870, and no further 
mention of these facts is demanded here. It may be said, in passing, 
that these quarries furnish in their remarkably even-bedded courses 
some of the most desirable stones of the State. The fact that all the 
fragments and waste of the quarries can be burned into lime of fair 
quality, renders the working of them as economical as possible. 

But few varieties of fossils are seen in the quarry rock. The bivalve 
crustacean, Leperditia alta, which is characteristic of the formation, 
covers thickly the surfaces of many successive layers. A favosite coral 
is not uneommon, and several species of brachiopod shells are occasion- 
ally met with. 

Two miles below the Greenfield quarries the rock becomes more Pacel 
iferous, and well-preserved casts of several species of shells have been 
found. They are referred to the genera Atrypa, Nucleospira, Meristella, 
etc. The species are probably undescribed. 

The Helderberg limestone is through all of these exposures—a magne- 
sian limestone, containing forty to forty-four per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and fifty to fifty-four per cent. of carbonate of lime. As the name 
of the lower member of the group denotes—to which this division, now 
under consideration, undoubtedly belongs, viz., the waterlime—a cement 
rock often finds place in the series. The formation is true to its name in 
Ross county. On the Rittenhouse farm, in Concord township, the upper 
beds of the series have long been burned into a hydraulic lime of a high 
degree of excellence. HWxperience of its qualities for thirty years makes 
it certain that it is a strong and durable cement. Its composition is 
given in the report on Highland county, above named. The supply is 
large, and the cement can be manufactured at advantage in all respects. 
It requires to be worked, however, in a different manner from the ce- 
ments in common use, and this fact has hindered the development of the 
business here. The valuable properties of the stone will doubtless be 
utilized in time to come. 

The lowest courses exposed in the bed of Paint Creek, at the locality 
named above, viz., two miles below the railroad crossing at Greenfield, 
belong, as has been said, to a different horizon, viz., to the Niagara group. 
. They are very readily distinguished, both by lithological characters and 
by the fossils which they contain. The upper beds of this series in 
southern Ohio are almost every where characterized by the very conspic- 
uous casts of one or more of the following fossils, viz., Pentamerus oblongus, 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Megalomus Canadensis. The casts sometimes make 
up the very substance of the rock. Other forms are intermingled occa- 
sionally in great abundance. The more noticeable sorts are favosite 
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corals, univalve shells, and chambered shells. The beds on Paint Creek, 
for a dozen miles below the last named point, are occupied very largely 
by casts of Megalomus. This remarkable fossil occupies nearly, or quite, 
ninety feet of limestone, near the mouth of the Rocky Fork of Paint. 

As the Helderberg limestone is followed to the southward and ecast- 
ward it is observed to thin out very rapidly. An excellent section—one 
of the best in this whole region—is found on the banks of Buckskin 
Creek, two miles north of Bainbridge, on the Greenfield road. The 
Megalomus beds of the Niagara, the Helderberg (waterlime), and the 
Huron shale are all shown in a section of fifteen feet. In other words, 
the Megalomus beds reach up almost to the shales—a thin wedge of Hel- 
derberg alone separating the two formations. 

It will be remembered that a few miles to the south-westward the 
Helderberg disappears in places entirely, the Huron shales lying upon 
the Niagara strata. The uppermost member of this formation at this 
point is a peculiar sandstone, which has been described as the Hills- 
borough sandstone. There are a few exposures of this sandstone in Pax- 
ton township, in the vicinity of the caves of Rocky Fork. 

We find in the great exposure of limestone at the Falls of Paint, in 
the beds that underlie the Megalomus division, another of these fossils 
above named in equal abundance. The casts of Pentamerus oblongus here 
make up the very substance of the rock. 

As Paint Creek turns in the extreme south-western corner of the 
county abruptly to the north-east, the heavy easterly dip of the lime- 
stones soon buries them below the surface. Their last appearance is op- 
posite the village of Bainbridge. 

An admirable general section of the rocks of the western side of Ross 
county is furnished by Bonner’s Hill, in the same neighborhood. The 
summit is five hundred feet above the valley, and the following scale— 
the formations being represented in their true order—is shown in the 
steep ascent: 
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Both of the limestones here shown are capable of furnishing an un- 
limited supply of lime of the highest quality. It is not, indeed, sur- 
passed in whiteness, mildness, and durability by any lime of the State. 
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The Niagara rock is ill-adapted to building purposes, coming out of the 
quarry in massive and ungainly blocks; but the close proximity, in this 
region, of the fine courses of the Waverly quarries renders it unnecessary 
to turn it to such uses. 

2. The Huron shales are, perhaps, the most characteristic formation 
of the western half of Ross county. They occupy a large area, and im- 
press peculiar features upon the soil, the vegetation, and the scenery. 
They afford at Benner’s Hill, above mentioned, the heaviest section 
yielded by the formation in Ohio, viz., three hundred and thirty-two feet. 
The composition of the series, as shown in this and closely adjoining 
sections, has two points that deserve mention. The first is the occur- 
rence of twenty-six feet of white and blue clays at the base of the series ; 
and the second, which is much the more interesting observation, is the 
occurrence of a calcareous layer, well charged with fossils, at the height 
of forty to fifty feet above the base of the system. The clays are shown 
on the west side of Benner’s Hill. The limestone seam is best seen at 
Ferneau’s Mill, one mile east of Bainbridge. Mr. J. H. Poe, of Chilli- 
cothe, first called attention to its existence, and to him the Survey is in- 
debted for a very interesting fossil—the body of an hitherto undescribed 
crinoid—obtained from this locality. The calcareous seam varies be- | 
tween three inches and six inches in thickness. Its composition is 
shown in the appended analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 
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Its interest lies in the fact that no other such seam has been reported 
in the whole extent of this formation. Taken as a whole, the Huron 
shales are almost entirely destitute of traces of either vegetable or animal 
life. Two brachiopod shells, a Discona and a Iingula, have been found at 
various points in the system, and the great concretions which the forma- 
tion holds have yielded the remains of some remarkable species of fishes ; 
but throughout most of its extent it is utterly barren of paleontological 
interest. One of the difficulties in settling the Ohio geological scale, or, 
at least, of correlating certain of its upper members with the members of 
the eastern geological series, has lain in the fact that fossils, the true 
labels of the rocks, are here wanting. The outcrop of the slates on the 
western side of Ross county promises valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the life of the seas and shores during the long period in 
which these black shales were accumulating upon the floor of the an- 
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cient ocean. The few square feet exposed in the bank opposite Ferneau’s 
Mill have already yielded a newcrinoid belonging the genus Melocrinus 
and described by Prof. Whitfield in Vol. II. of the Ohio Paleontology; a 
téntaculite, identified by Prof. Whitfield as Tentaculites fissurella, and 
which is found:at the east in the Marcellus slate; and several obscure 
and undetermined corals. Vegetable remains are also sometimes met 
with in the same locality. A calamite, several feet in length, was found 
at the center of a large concretion, and a prostrate tree, the bark of 
which had been converted into coal, was traced by Mr. Bergen, assistant 
in the survey of the county, for thirty feet over an exposed layer of 
shale. 

This field is commended to the attention of local geologists as well 
worthy of careful exploration. Such an exploration is almost sure to be . 
rewarded by the discovery of new species of fossils. 

The exposures of the slates along the course of Paint Creek are unsur- 
passed. The whole series, except fifty or sixty feet of the lowermost 
beds, is shown in two nearly vertical sections—the first one occurring at 
the well-known locality, Copperas Mountain, and the second at the 
equally well-known but less accessible locality, the Alum Cliffs. Cop- 
peras Mountain is situated three miles east of Bainbridge. The Alum 
Cliffs are five miles due west of Chillicothe. 

Paint Creek washes with the full force of its current the foot of the 
slate hill known as Copperas Mountain, and thus secures a constant ex- 
posure of the formation in a nearly vertical wall one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The hill rises to a height of five hundred and fifty feet, 
so that the whole thickness of the slates is contained in it, and much be- 
sides; but the uppermost one hundred and twenty-five feet of the forma- 
tion are not shown as distinctly as the lower portions. 

At the Alum Cliffs section, which is the new valley of Paint Creek, to 
which reference has already been made, the uppermost beds are shown in 
a wall very nearly vertical to an extent at least of one hundred feet. 
The Huron shales are here covered by the Waverly shales and the Wa- 
verly quarries, and the section is for the most part closed by the Waverly 
black slates. The upper beds of the division are shown with great dis- 
tinctness within the limits of the city of Chillicothe, and upon all sides 
of it. | 

The concretions by which the Huron shales are every where character- 
ized occur mainly in the lowermost one hundred feet. Many of them 
possess remarkable symmetry. The smaller ones frequently consist of 
sulphuret of iron. The larger ones have either organic or crystalline 

nuclei, and in far the larger number of instances the latter. 
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5. The Waverly shales of Ross county require no extended mention. 
They do not generally attain to the thickness which this division shows 
in Pike county, and on the western side of the county are considerably 
reduced. In the city of Chillicothe they measure 83.67 feet in thick- 
Ness. | 

They indicate ‘The same general history which the series elsewhere 
shows, their surface being covered with sea-weeds, sun-cracks, and rip- 
ple-marks. Where exposed on Stony Creek, in Franklin township, they 
afford the finest series of ripple-marks known in the Third Geological 
District. Similar exposures are shown in the same township, on the 
line of Indian Creek and its tributaries. 

In the report on Pike county a calcareous layer of remarkable com- 
pactness and evenness was noted as occurring near the base of the Wa- 
verly shales, and its composition, as shown by chemical analysis, was 
given. This same layer extends through all of the outcrop of this divi- 
sion in Ross county. In the vicinity of Frankfort considerable account 
is made of it as a building and flagging stone. Mr. Bergen, who made 
the examination of this part of the county, es that it be recog- 
nized as the Frankfort flag. | 

4. The Waverly quarry system continues to furnish in its notehweaee | 
extension a large supply of excellent building stone. ‘The character of 
the rock quarries agrees very closely in color, texture, and composition 
with the stone derived from the typical exposures; but a very much 
larger proportion of the series in Ross county is valueless than in the 
district below. The stone is quite frequently found in a peculiarly 
rough and ungainly condition, known among the quarrymen as “ turtle- 
back,” or “nigger-head.” In this state it has no possible uses, except as 
protection for river banks. In all of the central regions of the county 
the division is very much lighter than at Waverly and Jasper, being 
frequently found to measure five to ten feet only against thirty feet in 
the Pike county quarries. In Paxton and Buckskin townships there is 
a larger amount of stone again, but it is not found in as thick and valu- 
able courses as to the southward. 

5. Ascending in the scale, we next come to that interesting stratum, 
the Waverly black shale. No finer exposures of this are possible than 
are furnished in hundreds of sections through all of the central regions 
of the county, upon both sides of the Scioto River. The greatest thick- 
ness yet observed in this formation is found in Franklin township, near 
the mouth of Stony Creek, where it measures not less than twenty-seven 
feet. It is charged at this point with its characteristic fossils, Lingula 
melia and Discina Newberryi, and the remains of fishes, often in an excel- 
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lent state of preservation, can hardly be called rare. The tecth and 
plates are the parts generally, shown. In a small run that cros-es the 
old Marietta road, three miles above Chillicothe, interesting slabs were 
found. 

This slate contains sulphuret of iron in considerable quantity, and the 
water that descends through it is, consequently, charged with the prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of this substance. Sulphur springs often 
mark its outcrops. A spring of this kind, quite well known in the 
north-eastern quarter of the county, finds its way through the slate on 
the north side of Sugar-Loaf Mountain, near the south line of Green 
township. The slates have a thickness of twenty feet at this point, and 
are overlain by a heavy and interesting section of the upper Waverly. 

6. This last named division, the upper Waverly, including every 
thing in the series above the Waverly black slate and below the Carbon- 
iferous series, remains to be briefly characterized. It constitutes a valu- 
able clement in the county geological scale, absolutely and relatively 
more valuable than the same member in Pike county. The extreme 
thickness of this division does not exceed four hundred and twenty-five 
feet in any single section. A greater thickness of these beds may, per- 
haps, be found in the north-eastern corner of the county, where the series 
is certainly quite different from that observed in the south-eastern sec- 
tion. In Liberty and in Jefferson townships the upper beds of the Wa- 
verly are reduced in thickness, and the place is supplied by a heavy de- 
posit of Carboniferous conglomerate, as in the adjacent districts of Pike 
and Jackson counties. Single sections of considerable extent and in- 
terest are found in Mount Logan, opposite Chillicothe; in Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, three miles above; in Rattlesnake Knob, Liberty township; 
and ulso in the highest points of Huntington and Franklin townships. 

But few points in the composition of the series demand consideration 
here. Its economical value, to which reference has already been made, 
lies principally in the fine development of the Buena Vista courses in 
the south-eastern portion of the county, and especially in Franklin and 
Jefferson townships. A great amount of most desirable and accessible 
building stone is exposed in the first named township, on the western 
bank of the Scioto River. The quarries of J. HE. Higby are more largely 
worked, and therefore more widely known, than any other. They are 
located upon the line of the canal, which furnishes convenient and 
cheap transportation. Asin the Gregg quarry at Waverly, the stone is 
all furnished by asingle course, eight feet in thickness. The course can 
easily be split into two courses of equal thickness. All of the quarry- 
ing hus thus far been done along the margins of the hills, where the 
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stripping is quite light, and a very large quantity of rock remains within 
easy reach. 

This bed is very soon lost as it is followed to the other side of the river, - 
the strong easterly dip carrying it below the surface in three or four 
miles from the exposures here named. It agrees in color with the 
Waverly brown stone, as well as in geological position. The brown 
color of both is due to a change in the oxide of iron which the stone 
contains, and it is always limited to a few feet upon the exposed edges 
of the quarries. 

This course has thus been shown to extend for at least twenty miles 
along the Scioto valley, on both sides of the river. A very large amount 
of building stone, scarcely surpassed in the State in desirable qualities, 
is contained in it, which is sure to find its way into the general market. 

A single quarry has lately been opened on the Clemons farm, a mile 
above the Higby quarries, and at an horizon higher by ninety feet than 
the latter. The quarry shows two courses of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, separated by a shaly parting of one or two inches. The lower 
course is twenty inches thick and the upper one thirty-six inches. It is 
not probable that these courses extend as widely as the Gregg or Buena 
Vista stone, but few points having been observed at which it was shown. 

An interesting section of this portion of the geological series of the 
county is shown in the district now under consideration, on the south 
bank of Stony Creek, very near its mouth. The uppermost twenty-five 
feet of the Waverly shales appear here. Above them the Waverly © 
quarry courses, sometimes reduced to two in number, and not exceeding 
six feet in thickness, are shown in a nearly vertical wall. The Waverly 
stone is of the worthless variety already described. It is overlain by 
twenty-seven feet of the Waverly black slate, the heaviest section of 
this stratum yet reported in southern Ohio, fifty feet above which come 
in the Buena Vista beds, or the Gregg and Higby quarry stone. Ascend- 
ing still another fifty feet, and a Waverly conglomerate is found. This 
is one of the very few points on the west side of the Scioto in which 
this formation appears. Its outcrop here is within sight of the great 
wall of Carboniferous conglomerate on the east side of the river, but it 
belongs to an horizon several hundreds of feet lower than that held by 
the latter. It is made up entirely of quartz pebbles, some of them hav- 
ing a diameter of four inches. This stratum is shown at several other 
points in the same neighborhood, at least by its waste, but it must be set 
down as exceptional rather than as a normal element of the county scale. 
It is interesting largely from the fact that it seems to constitute the 
westernmost extension of the great conglomerate that Prof. Andrews 
has described in the region to the north-east of this. 
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The remainder of the series consists, for three hundred feet, of beds of 
shale, holding great quantities of flattish concretions, which contain a 
clayey center, covered with a thin blossom of iron ore. These concre- 
tions vary in size from an inch to a foot in their largest diameter, and are 
every where throughout this region characteristic of the Upper Waverly. 
Thin courses of a light brown sandstone often find place, but there is 
scarcely the possibility of a quarry in this whole interval. a 

But few fossils are found in all of the series thus far traversed. The 
singular form, Spirophyton, is met with quite frequently through several 
- hundred feet, but it is only at a height of three hundred and fifty feet 
to three hundred and seventy-five feet above the Waverly black slate 
that a stratum comes in that may be called highly fossiliferous. 

It is shown in very many sections in the county, but the best exposure 
of it yet noted occurs on the south side of Sugar Loaf Mountain, about 
one hundred feet below the summit. An opening has been made here 
fora quarry. Attention was first called to this point by Mr. J. H. Poe, 
of Chillicothe. The usual line of Waverly fossils is to be seen here— 
remains of crinoids, bryozoans, and bivalve shells. 

The uppermost seventy-five feet of Mt. Logan, and also of Rattlesnake 
Knob, show the same stratum, as do also all the high lands in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, especially in Colerain township. It will 
also be remembered that the high ground of Pike county shows, in many 
places, this same fossiliferous formation. 

Comparatively little valuable quarry stone is found above the Buena 
Vista beds, but there is hardly any part of the county that does not 
possess a fair neighborhood supply within easy reach. 

The geological scale of the county has now been briefly reviewed, as 
far at least as its bedded rocks are concerned, and the chief points of 
interest in it have been touched upon. Its Drift formations must be 
discussed with equal brevity. 


II. DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift deposits of Ross county are much more interesting and im- 
portant than are those of Pike county, or of any of the districts to the 
southward. A principal point of interest is found in the fact that the 
boundary which separates the regions, every part of which has been 
covered by the Drift formation, from those in which the high lands, at 
least, were never occupied by the glacial sheet, passes through the 
northern and central townships of the county. In other words, a part 
of the county agrees in its later geological history with the northern | 
part of the State and of the continent, while the larger portion takes its 
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place with the regions to the southward over which the northern ice 
never advanced. This boundary is perfectly distinct in several. town- 
ships, while in others it is less sharply defined. 

Bevinning on the eastern side of the county, it passes through the 
_northern half of Colerain township in a south-westerly direction, not far 
south of the line of the Adelphi and Chillicothe pike. It leaves almost 
all of Green township to the northward. West of the river it coincides, in 
a general way, with the Chillicothe and Greenfield pike, passing, how- 
ever, two or three miles below it on the west side of Buckskin township. 
There are, within the area to the northward, and especially along its 
more southerly extension, occasional summits that stood above the gla- 
clers, but the clay and bowlders that mark the Drift overlie all of the 
ordinary high land of the country, as is well shown along the road 
above named in the vicinity of Lattaville. 3 

This boundary is shown with great distinctness in Colerain township. 
A very instructive view can be obtained by following the eastern road 
leading from Mooresville to Adelphi. Ascending a branch of Walnut | 
Creek, the native rocks are shown in more or less extensive sections on 
every hand, and the soils are seen by all of their characteristics to have 
been formed, where they now lie, by the weathering and disintegration 
of these rocks. The banks of the stream approach each other more and 
more closely, until at last the road is shut within a narrow valley, above 
which rise, on either side, steep hills of sandstone and shale. The gorge 
proves to ba a pass, and after a rapid ascent, an open country is reached 
which differs, in a very marked degree, from that left behind. A broad 
valley, filled with gravel and clay, and dotted with bowlders, is found at 
a high level; the native rocks are so well covered that no clue to their 
composition is furnished, and rounded outlines prevail in all of the 
scenery, instead of the angular contour observed before. The gravel and 
clay contain a considerable quantity of limestone pebbles and bow!ders, 
and thus the land comes to be known as limestone land. Its natural 
vegetation and its agricultural capacities are as sharply distingushed 
from those of the lands on the other sides of the hills as is the scenery. 
A great improvement is at once visible in the farm buildings, the quality 
of which is, in a general way, determined by the degree of fertility of 
the soil. On looking back, after passing a mile or two to the northward, 
the explanation comes clearly to view. The Drift-storm was stopped by 
this :anze of hills, against the northern slopes of which these heavy 
beds of clay and gravel are piled. In other words, these hills form in 
their sinuous outlines the boundaries of the true glacial Drift. Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, already referred to in another connection, forms the 
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westernmost extension of this series of hills on the east side of the river, 
and bowlders are found half way up its northern slope. 

The country north of this boundary has suffered a much greater abra- 
sion and waste than that which lies south of it, and it is fair to refer the 
difference in this respect to the great difference in the later geological 
history of the two sections respectively. It certainly could not be with- 
out result that a slowly moving mountain of ice should advance over the 
face of a country composed of soft sandstones and softer shales. 

A new valley of Paint Creek, lying a few miles to the west of Chilli- 
cothe, has been once or twice alluded to in the course of the preceding 
pages. The origin of this new valley is unmistakably connected with 
the Drift history of the county, and it is:proper to treat of it at more 
length under this head. | 

The chief topographical features of the State, as is well known, are to 
; be referred to periods long antecedent to the Drift. There is the best of 
reason for believing that Ohio was raised above the seas many millions 
of years ago. Durmng all of the interval that has passed, it has been 
slowly acquiring its surface relief, under the atmospheric agencies to 
which it has been subjected. Cases are, however, sometimes met in 
which the old channels of drainage were so blocked by accumulations of 
drift, that the streams, on resuming their course after the height of the 
Glacial period had passed, found it easier to work out new channels than 
to clear the old ones. These new valleys agree in being narrow, in being 
shut in with precipitous walls of rock, and in being free from Drift de- 
posits. Several instances of this sort have been given in the reports of 
the Survey, but the present case is by far the most striking yet found in 
the Third Geological District. 

The Hillsborough and Chillicothe turnpike, which enters the county at 
the south-western corner, extends through the broad and fruitful valley 
of Paint Creek, which here has a north-easterly direction. The valley 
is perfectly defined by ranges of hills, about five hundred feet in height, 
on either side. The northern wall is broken for the passage of several 
tributaries, as Buckskin Creek, Upper and Lower Twin Creeks, etc., but 
the continuous outline of the southern wall is scarcely interrupted. The 
turnpike crosses the creek three miles below Bainbridge, and thencefor- 
ward for ten miles the stream is never out of sight upon the right hand. 
All at once, however, and as if by magic, it has disappeared. The turn- 
pike still holds the valley, the boundaries of which are just as distinct 
as before. There is certainly no conspicuous notch in the southern wall 
through which one could guess that a stream of such volume could have 
found its way. By following the stream, however, instead of the valley, 
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we learn the following surprising facts: The creek at the point above 
named, and at a comparatively recent date, left the broad valley which it 
had been working out for itself through unnumbered thousands of years, 
and turned sharply to the southward, flowing now in a narrow channel 
often not more than two hundred feet in width at the base, bottomed 
with rock, and bounded by precipitous cliffs not less than three hundred 
feet in height. After following a south-east course for three miles, it 
turns again to the north-east, and regains its old valley two miles west of 
the south line of Chillicothe. : 

The new channel, then, is about five miles in length, has an average 
width at base of about three hundred feet, is entirely free from Drift de- 
posits, and is bedded and bounded by rock. As has been already said, 
the old channel is unmistakably distinct. The turnpike above named 
follows the old valley to the crossing of the North Fork of Paint Creek, 
and from that point the last named stream occupies the old valley alone 
for three miles, when the main stream returns from its detour to its 
former bounds. In other words, the former junction of the North Fork 
and the main creek was at the point where the turnpike now crosses the 
North Fork. 

To the questions, when and how was this important change in the 
drainage of the county effected, it is easy to return a probable answer. 

The old valley of Paint Creek, from Bainbridge to the crossing of the 
North Fork, above named, has a general course of 40° north of east. The 
valley of the North Fork, on the other hand, has a general direction of 
25° south of east. They meet, therefore, at an angle of about 65°. The 
valley of the North Fork, bearing to the south-east, was in the general 
line of advance of the glaciers that covered this portion of Ohio, as is 
amply proved by the direction of the strise and grooves which are still 
left upon the surfaces of the harder rocks over which these glaciers 
slowly traveled. The valley must then have been occupied by one of 
the southernmost prolongations of the continental glacier under which 
all of the northern portions of the State were buried. On the other 
hand, the north-easterly direction of the valley of main Paint Creek ren- 
ders it impossible that it could have been thus occupied. When now 
the rigors of the long winter of the Glacial Drift began to be relaxed, 
and the swollen drainage of the country sought once more its former out- 
lets, Paint Creek, both from its freedom from glacier occupation and from 
its more southern location, would first become filled with water. The 
ice-wall of the North Fork glacier must, however, have shut out the 
stream from its old channel, and, as a consequence, the waters would 
have set back from the western ‘bank of the North Fork in a lake, the 
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level of which would be sure to rise until they found an outlet. The 
heavy Drift terraces, not less than one hundred feet in thickness, that 
occupy this portion of the old valley, and which furnish in their broad 
and fertile plains some of the most attractive as well as the most product- 
ive farms of the county, are to be referred to this lake for their origin. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the water, before finding its way 
southward, was raised to the height of the hills that bound the valley. 
It is altogether reasonable to suppose that it availed itself of one of the 
low divides, so many of which are now found in this part of the county, 
and which are so generally used for the roads that lead from one valley 
to another. A small stream probably flowed into Paint Creek from the 
southward along the line of the new valley, the source of which was 
separated by a low summit from another tributary of the main creek 
that flowed eastward—also by the line of the new valley. A stream that 
now enters the new valley at its southernmost point, from Huntington 
township, is probably the remnant of this last tributary. If once the 
level of the waters were raised above the height of this dividing ridge, 
the remaining work of excavation would be easy to follow. 

The preceding discussion may seem, at first sight, to the general reader 
who has never given much thought to the solution of geological prob- 
lems, to be venturesome and unwarranted speculation, but it is believed 
that it will commend itself to every one who gives it a candid and com- 
petent consideration, as not only a valid, but a highly probable explana- 
tion of the remarkable facts with which it deals. 

IV. The soils of Ross county agree with those of Pike county, as far at 
least as the latter go. All of the varieties of native soils described as 
occurring in the last named county are also found in Ross, and possess 
the same general characteristics, but, in addition, there are large areas in 
Ross county, as has already been shown, covered with the deposits of the 
glacial and modified Drift. These areas furnish far more varied and more 
fruitful soils than the native rocks afford from the products of their dis- 
integration and decay. The lands referred to in this general division in 
Ross county take their place among the best lands of Ohio. Its valleys, 
too, are unsurpassed. The general characteristics of the Scioto valley 
have been already given. The valley of Paint Creek is inferior in area 
alone to that of the river. 

There are no peculiarities in the water-supply of Ross county. The 
same facts obtain in its different districts that have been described in 
the preceding section. Wells dug in the Drift beds of its northern town- 
_ Ships very frequently disclose buried vegetation. The occurrence of wood, 

leaves, and an ancient soil has been shown in previous reports to be fret 
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quent in those parts.of south-western Ohio that hold the southern edges 
of the true Drift. Ross County is no exception to this statement, but it 
must be added that there have nowhere within its limits been found such 
districts as those around Marshall and New Market, Highland county, in 
which almost every well strikes into buried vegetation. 


Vie (DIPS OW TE SRRAIAY 


In concluding the discussion of this general area, a few facts will be 
given touching the dip of the strata that have now been described. ‘The 
appended map, which takes in Highland,»Pike, and Ross counties, fur- 
nishes the necessary data for determining approximately the amount and 
general direction of the inclination of the bedded rocks that underlie 
this district. The following points are used in this determination: 

Near the village of Samantha, five miles north of Hillsborough, the 
westernmost outlier of the Huron shales, or great black slate, is found. 
The line of junction between the limestones and the shales is perfectly 
distinct, and its altitude above tide-water has been ascertained. This 
point constitutes an initial station, and dotted lines are drawn from it 
to various localities, the altitudes of which above the sea are also known, 
where the same geological boundary is shown, or where other horizons 
that stand in a known relation to this one are to be seen. We find thus 
five main lines along which the dip can be calculated, ranging from east 
82° north to éast 40° south. 

The first of these lines is drawn from the initial station to a point in 
Ross county nearly opposite to Greenfield, a distance of fourteen and 
three-eighths miles. Its course is east 82° north. The fall of the lime- 
stone surface in that direction and that distance is two hundred and 
eight feet, which indicates an average dip of fourteen and a half feet to 
the mile. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Chillicothe, a distance of 
thirty-three and three-fourths miles, in a direction 9° north of east. The 
junction of the limestone and shales has now been carried below the sur 
face, but as the average thickness of the slates is known, it is possible to 
make their upper surface a basis for calculation. Allowing three hun- 
dred feet for the average thickness of this formation, the descent of the 
limestone in these thirty-three and three-fourths miles is found to be 
eight hundred and eighteen feet, or an average dip in this direction of 
twenty-four and one-half feet to the mile. Assuming the maximum 
thickness obtained from the shales, viz., three hundred and thirty-two 
feet, the dip would be increased by one foot—giving as the result twenty- 
‘five and one-half feet to the mile. 
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No advantageous station has been found in a due east and west line, 
but some approximate calculations on such a line gave about the same 
figures as the last line yielded. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Piketon, in a direction 22° 
south of east. Still another line is seen bearing east 26° south, and ter- 
minating at Jasper. These lines run so near together that they give sub- 
stantially the same results. The first one yields a dip of twenty-six feet, 
and the second of twenty-five and one-half feet to the mile, assuming, as 
before, the total thickness of the Huron shales to be three ‘hundred feet. 
If this element is increased to its maximum, oa dip will be increased by 
one foot in each instance. 

Finally, a line is drawn from the initial station to Byington, passing 
through Slate Knob, in Highland county. From Samantha to Slate ° 
Knob the face of the limestone descends at an average of sixteen feet to 
the mile, while from the latter point to Byington the descent is more 
than twice as rapid, being not less than thirty-four feet to the mile. For 
the whole distance the average fall is twenty-four feet. 

Various other combinations will be suggested to those who take an in- 
terest in such questions. 

The facts enumerated above can be shown, perhaps, more ey in 
tabulated statements. 

The dip in a direction 


East 32° north, for a distance of 14% miles, is 144 feet to the mile. 


East 9° north, hy 33% ‘* 245 to 25$ feet to the mile. 
East 22° south, Hf 364 RS EO Bf oe i 
East 26° south, sf 344 ee LOS CORIO S ima os 
East 40° south, ‘ 123 acy areal Lo és st 
East 40° south, i Oe SA a s 
East 39° south, “ 213 et Oe i «s 


The following points will be noted: 

1. The dip of the rocks is to the south of east. The greatest dip found 
along the main lines above given is in a direction 22° south of east, and 
is twenty-six to twenty-seven feet to the mile. There is some reason for 
believing that a line 17° or 18° south of east would be a nearer approxi- 
mation to the line of greatest dip; but in default of other figures, the 
direction and amount given in this paragraph may be taken as the best 
statement that there is warrant for making at present. 

2. There is great regularity in the inclination of the strata in this 
district. West of the Highland county line the amount is considerably 
less than to the eastward. The most signal deviation from the general 
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figures is found in the south-western corner of Pike county, where the 
dip rises for a few miles as high as thirty-four feet to the mile. It will 
be remembered that a remarkable fault exists to the southward of this 
immediate locality, and it is quite possible that the local increase.in dip 

here mentioned is connected with this fault in origin. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GREENE COUNTY. 


Greene county is bounded on the north by Clarke, on the east by Madi- 
son and Fayette, on the south by Clinton and Warren, and on the west 
_ by Montgomery county. 


I. TOPOGRAPHY. 


The principal features in its topography are the valleys of the Little 
Miami River and of Beaver Creek. Cesar’s Creek also forms a consider- 
able depression in the south-eastern townships of the county. To these 
three valleys all of the drainage of the county is directed, with the ex- 
ception of a single township in the north-western corner, which les 
within the valley of Mad River. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the valley of Beaver Creek is a 
much broader and deeper trough than that of the Little Miami. The 
drainage effected by it is, however, insignificant in amount when com- 
pared with that accomplished by the river. Beaver Creek is a small'and 
sluggish stream, that is almost lost in a wide and fruitful valley. No 
one can fail to recognize the disproportion that exists between the pres- 
ent stream and the valley which contains it. The truth is, Beaver val- 
ley was never excavated by Beaver Creek. It is the deserted channel of 
an old river that must have had greater volume and force than the Little 
Miami has to-day. Nor are we left in doubt as to the general course and 
connections of the river that did this work. The valley of Beaver Creek 
connects upon the north with the valley of Mad River. Whether the 
water of the head springs of Beaver Creek shall be delivered to the Lit- 
tle Miami or to Mad River, can be determined by the digging of a ditch, 
or even by the turning of a furrow. A protracted and expensive law 
suit has lately been decided in the courts of Greene county, in which the 
only question at issue was to which stream the head springs of Beaver 
naturally belong. It can, then, be asserted with all confidence that the 
valley of Beaver Creek is but an extension of the valley of Mad River, 
and was occupied by that stream at no very remote period. An examin- 
ation of the geological map of Greene county which accompanies this 
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report, and upon which the alluvial valleys of the county are also indi- 
cated, serves to bring out this point very distinctly. 

It will be remembered that in the report upon Clarke county an older 
valley of the Great Miami River is shown to exist, connecting its present 
valley with that of Mad River. In other words, the junction of these 
streams was effected below Springfield, instead of taking place at Dayton, 
as at present. And thus it seems probable that the valley now under 
consideration, viz., the valley of Beaver Creek, was formerly occupied by 
the waters of the Great Miami after they had been re-enforced by the 
whole volime of Mad River. With such an origin, the present dimen- 
sions of the valley are easy to be understood. 

The valley of the Little Miami, in Greene county, consists of two well- 
marked portions, the lowermost of which has been cut out of the shales 
and limestone of the Cincinnati series, while in the upper portion the 
river has been obliged to hew its way through the massive courses of the 
cliff limestone. The lower valley is, therefore, deep and capacious, while 
the upper part consists of a narrow gorge, bounded by precipitous walls. 
The first of the above-named divisions constitutes one of the most valu- 
ble tracts of the county, in an agricultural point of view; the second has 
no such economical applications, aside from the water-power which the 
river here furnishes in large amount, but which has not yet been utilized 
to any great degree. Indeed, it returns: but little in dollars and cents, 
but it furnishes the most picturesque and attractive scenery not only of 
the county but of all the region around. There is but one point in all 
south-western Ohio where more striking scenery is shown than that fur- 
nished by the gorge of the Little Miami between Grinnell’s Mills and 
Clifton. The limestone is cut down to a depth of from sixty to eighty 
feet, while the valley never exceeds a few hundred feet in breadth; and 
at Clifton it is contracted to a score or two of feet, being sometimes actu- 
ally four times as deep as it is wide. The geological elements that are 
shown in the valley will be treated of in the succeeding pages of this re- 
port, and the influence of each upon the proportions which it assumes 
will be duly considered. 

Several of the more prominent tributaries of the river exhibit features 
quite similar to those last described. The valley of Massie’s Creek, below 
Cedarville, presents scenery almost as striking as that furnished by the 
Little Miami at Clifton. Clark’s Run, near the south line of Miami ° 
township, shows another of these deep gorges, while the beautiful glen 
at Yellow Springs, which has had precisely such an origin, is known to 
thousands of people in south-western Ohio. 

Ceesar’s Creek flows in a much shallower trough than any of those 
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already described. Its upper reaches occupy slight depressions in the 
Drift beds that cover so deep the eastern side of the county, and while 
at the western margin of the cliff limestone it is bedded in rock, it has 
wrought out no deep channel for itself. 

Aside from these principal depressions the general surface of the county - 
is a plain, having an average elevation above the sea of one thousand feet. 
Throughout the six eastern townships, and in Miami township on the 
north, the surface is quite uniform—one hundred feet, or one hundred 
and fifty feet at most, comprising the extreme range of variation in level. 
The remainder of the county lies, it is true, at a somewhat lower average 
elevation, but there are insulated summits all through it holding the 
general level above given. 

By reference to the appended geological map it will be seen that these 
divisions agree exactly with the great geological divisions of the county, 
its northern and eastern portions being underlain with the Upper Silu- 


rian, or cliff limestones; while from the western half, though originally 


present, this formation has been carried away by long-continued erosion, 
only insulated patches of it now remaining to attest its former extent. 
It is to be remarked that the occasional summits, already spoken of, in 
the western half of the counvy, that are one thousand feet or more above 
the sea, are in all cases these outliers ci cliff limestone, to which atten- 
tion is now called. 

By the removal of the protecting sheet of the cliff limstone, the softer 
beds of the Cincinnati series have been uncovered, and the wear and 
waste in them have been much more rapid than in the higher rocks. 

The deposits of the Drift have been spread over all of the county, re- 
ducing the asperities of the surface and hiding many ancient channels, 
but after all only modifying and not essentially changing the great fea- 
tures determined by the underlying geological structure. So that here, 
as in other counties reported upon, a geological map becomes in great 
‘degree a topographical map, the areas of the cliff limestone comprising 
those districts of the county that have an elevation of a thousand or 
more feet above tide water, while all other areas belong to the Lower 
Silurian, or Cincinnati series. 

The lowest land of the county is found on its southern boundary, in 
the valley of the Little Miami, and ranges between two hundred and 
seventy-five feet and three hundred feet above low water at Cincinnati, 


or between seven hundred feet and seven hundred and twenty-five feet 


above the sea. The highest land is found in Cedarville and Miami town- 
ships, along the water-sheds between the Little Miami and Massie’s 


Creek, and the Little Miami and Mad River respectively. It may be 
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safely estimated to be not less than six hundred and fifty feet above 
Cincinnati, or eleven hundred feet above the sea. There is but little 
difference in the elevations of these dividing ridges. The summits of 
each consist of stratified beds of sand and gravel belonging to the 
‘latest stage of the Drift period. The highest elevation held by the 
bedded rock is probably in Miami township, to the north and north-west 
of Yellow Springs. 

The elevations of a few of the principal points in the county are here 
appended, almost all of which were determined for the Survey by Frank- 
lin C. Hill, Esq., of Yellow Springs. All are counted above low water at 
Cincinnati : 


Feet. 
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Low water at Cincinnati is four hundred and thirty-two feet above the 
sea. By adding, therefore, four hundred and thirty-two leet to each of 
these elevations, the level above the sea is obtained. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


The geological scale of Greene county is identical with that of Mont- 
gomery and Clarke counties, already reported upon. Its rock formations 
are confined to two great series, viz., those of Upper and Lower Silurian 
age; and between them the surface of the county is almost equally di- 
vided, as is shown on the appended map. 

A vertical section of the rocks of the county would be found to contain 
the following elements : | 

3. Niagara Group. : \ 
2. Clinton Limestone. 
1. Cincinnati Series, Lebanon division. 

The lowest division has an aggregate thickness of two hundred and 

fifty feet, the middle division of fifty feet, and the uppermost of one 
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hundred and twenty-five feet, making the total section of the rocks of 
the county four hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The best general section for the study of the strata of the county—and 
there is no better one for the same geological elements in the State—is 
found in the valley of the Little Miami River and its tributaries, between 
Goe’s Station and Yellow Springs. At the first named point, Goe’s Sta- 
_ tion, the Little Miami is bedded in the limestones and shales of the Cin- 
cinnati series. Fifty feet, at least, of this formation are here shown on 
the western side of the valley. The Xenia turnpike, the Little Miami 
Railroad, and the race for the Powder Mills have all required rock-cut- 
tings. The streams, also, that descend from the uplands have their 
channels in the rock, so that the constitution and contents of the beds 
--can be fully studied. The fossils of this portion of the series abound in 
these outcrops and sections. Among them are to be named Rhynchonella 
capax, Trematospira modesta, Orthis occidentalis (upper variety), Stropho- 
mena planumbona, and several of the corals. 

The termination of the Cincinnati series is very distinctly shown in 
the ravine to the south of Mr. Goe’s residence. This may, indeed, be 
considered a typical locality, for it 1s from this very point that the phe- 
nomena of the line of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian 
formations have, in part, been described. Between the fossiliferous beds 
of the Cincinnati group and the overlying Clinton limestone there oc- 
cur twenty to thirty feet of fine-grained shales in color, light blue or 
red, and destitute of fossils. Occupying as do these shales the place held 
by the Medina group to the eastward and northward, it has been sug- 
gested that they are a representative of that period. They are not, 
however, found at all sections of this horizon, the Clinton sometimes 
resting directly upon the fossiliferous beds of the Cincinnati series. 

A fine display of the Clinton limestone is shown in the wall of rock 
that immediately overhangs the shales above described. The same lime- 
stone occurs in bold cliffs along the river valley, near Grinnell’s Mill. 

From this last named, point the section is prolonged by the Yellow 
Springs branch, which shows, in the course of two miles, at least one 
hundred feet of rock. The artificial sections of the Yellow Springs 
quarries are now reached, which constitute, on the whole, the best point 
in the county at which to study the Niagara series. 

There are other fine natural sections of the rocks of the county, but 
the one now described may be taken as a fair sample of them all. 

The separate elements in the geological scale above given will now be 
briefly treated. 

1. \The uppermost two hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts, of the 
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Lebanon division of the Cincinnati series underlie the western half of 
Greene county. This area comprises the more eroded portions of the 
county, as has been already stated, and, lying at a low level, is so heavily 
covered with the deposits of the modified Drift that the rocks are, for the 
most part, concealed. There are, however, numerous exposures of the 
series, especially in Spring Valley and Sugar Creek townships, in which 
all of its characteristics, both.as to order of stratification and fossil con- 
tents, can be seen and studied to excellent advantage. One hundred 
feet are shown in the valley of Bear Branch, a small tributary of the 
Little Miami, which enters the valley opposite Claysville. There is no 
point in the State where finer specimens of some of the common fossils 
of the formation have been found than here. Among them may be 
named Ambonychia radiata, Orthis sinuata, Leptaena sericea, Rhynchonella 
capax, Isotelus megistos. Representatives of at least thirty species of fos- 
sils can be obtained from the section here shown. 

The line.of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian forma- 
tions is shown as distinctly in Greene county as in any section of the 
State. One of the favorable points for studying it has already been 
named, but others almost equally satisfactory are furnished in the neigh- 
borhoods of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of Spring Valley 
township, on Ceesar’s Creek where it is crossed by the Wilmington and 
Xenia Turnpike, and in the vicinity of Reed’s Hill, in Bath township. 

As elsewhere in south-western Ohio, this horizon is marked by copious 
springs, to which attention will be more particularly called in the sub- 
sequent pages of this report. 

The same general order of facts described as occurring in the section 
at Goe’s Station will be found at each of the localities here named. 

The Cincinnati series in Greene county furnishes a small amount of 
building stone of fair quality, and this is, at present, its only economical 
application. i 

2. The Clinton limestone comes next in order, and its exposures in 
Greene county leave nothing to be desired. The fine displays of it along 
the Little Miami valley, from Goe’s Station to Yellow Springs, have 
already been noted. In addition to the section near Mr. Goe’s residence, 
the stratum can be seen to excellent advantage on the farms of Mrs. Bell, 
Messrs. J. H. Little, F. Grinnell, A. V. Sizer, and Wm. C. Neff, and in the 
cuttings for the Grinnell pike at the Little Miami bridge, and near the 
house of Dunmore McGwin. In Xenia township it is well shown in the 
banks of Oldtown Run and Massie’s Creek, and also near the head springs 
of Ludlow Creek, on the farrns of James Collins and others. In Bath 
township, however, there are miles of outcrops in which the whole forma- | 
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tion is displayed with the greatest possible distinctness. Reed’s Hill 
may be specially named in this connection. It is a promontory of cliff 
limestone overlooking the broad and fruitful valleys of Mad River, Bea 
ver Creek, already described, and the Great Miami valley. From its 
summit one of the most extensive and beautiful landscapes of south- 
western Ohio is shown. As is indicated upon the map, the Clinton 
formation is seldom found, except as a narrow margin to the Niagara 
group, by which it is'‘overlain. There are, however, a few outliers in the 
south-western part of the county from which the Niagara rocks have 
been entirely removed, and where the Clinton has thus been left to form 
the surface for two or three ‘square miles. 

The Clinton limestone at all these points, as elsewhere, is mainly a 
semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone. In its bedding it is uneven and | 
interrupted, occurring in lenticular masses. A course can seldom be fol- 
lowed for twenty feet. Within this distance it is almost sure to termin- 
ate in a feather edge. In composition the limestone is quite uniform, 
consisting of about 85 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 12 per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia. Even the lowermost layers, which are distinctly 
sandy in texture, and which are locally known as sandstone, do not devi- 
ate from this general formula. A notable percentage of peroxide of iron 
is of very frequent occurrence in the limestone, giving to it a deep red 
color. This is the nearest approach to the famous Clenton ore which the 
formation shows in Greene county. Just south of the county line, on 
-Todd’s Fork, near Wilmington, a considerable deposit of this peculiar 
and valuable limestone ore is found, and occasional outcrops of it are 
found all the way to the Ohio River, the most important, thus far noted, 
occurring near the north line of Adams county, in the vicinity of Sink- 
ing Springs. It will be remembered that this same stratum rises into 
immense economical importance as the Dye-stone ore of Hastern Tennes- 
see and northern Alabama. The more common colors of the formation 
in Greene county are, however, light gray, yellow, and pinkish, the latter 
tint being specially characteristic. Its crystalline character is so well 
developed that much of the formation can be counted a true marble. It 
is susceptible of a high polish, and when some of the red varieties of 
the stratum are selected, it makes a highly ornamental stone, the see- 
tions of the white crinoidal stems giving a beautiful relief to the darker 
ground. It will, however, be seen from the facts already stated that the 
limestone can have no great value for any such application on account 
of its lenticular bedding. 

The base of the Clinton limestone, or rather tHe summit of the Cincin- 
nati group, is a notable water- -bearer, as is shown by the fine line of. 
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springs that issue from this horizon wherever the drainage allows. It 
has already been remarked that the lower beds of the Clinton are sandy 
in texture. At many points they are extremely friable, and are, conse- 
quently, very easily removed by the underground streams that are flow- ; 
ing at this level, and, as a consequence, small caves frequently occur at 
the base of the series. In other cases sink-holes are found, which are 
due to the same general cause. By the solution of the rocks along the 
lines of the divisional planes or joints that traverse them, free way is 
opened from the surface to the water-bearing shales of the Cincinnati ~ 
group, and streams of small volume sometimes drop suddenly to this 
horizon to emerge again along the outcrops of the formation, perhaps at 
a distance of miles even from the point of descent. One of the best 
known of these sink-holes is found very near the intersection of the 
Xenia and Fairfield Pike with the Dayton and Yellow Springs Pike. 
The stream that here drops from the light of day to these subterranean 
recesses comes out again a mile or more to the southward, re-enforced, 
doubtless, by others that have shared a like fate, as the head spring of 
Ludlow Creek—one of the finest fountains of the county. These sink- 
holes have been sometimes deserted by the water-courses that have 
helped to fashion them, in which cases they have frequently been con- 
strued, in the neighborhoods in which they occur, as abandoned “lead 
mines.” Some portions of the county are full of circumstantial tradi- 
tions of lead veins being worked by the Indians here. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the civilized occupants of Greene county know a 
vast deal more of its geological structure and mineral resources than any 
of their uncivilized predecessors have done. There is not a shadow of 
reason for believing in the existence of metallic veins of any sort within 
its area. 

The limestone terminates at its upper limit variously. The most 
characteristic mode is in a foot or two of very fine-grained, light-blue 
clay or marlite. This, it will be remembered, is the usual mode in Mont- 
gomery county, where the horizon is found to be one of great paleon- 
tological interest. In Greene county, however, when the marlite occurs 
it is sometimes destitute of fossils. It can be seen at the base of McDon- 
ald’s quarry, south of Xenia, and at a few points along the Grinnell 
pike, near Yellow Springs. | 

When the blue clay is not shown there is no change in the composi- 
tion of the limestone for its uppermost ten or fifteen feet, but there is 
always a very marked transition in passing to the lowest beds of the 
_Niagara group. : 

The uses of the Clinton limestone are much less important now than 
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they were in the earlier history of the county. It serves a very fair pur- 
“pose as a building stone, but occurring, as it so generally does, in close 
proximity to the Niagara series, which yields some of the finest building 
rock of Ohio, it comes to be but little thought of when quarries of the 
latter are made accessible. In earlier times, however, the higher degree 
of accessibility of the Clinton beds caused them to be largely drawn upon. 

In like manner the manufacture of quick-lime from the Clinton forma- 
tion has been wholly abandoned. For many years the outcrops of this 
stratum on Reed’s Hill supplied the Mad River valley and the western 
side of the county quite largely with lime. Lime was also burned from 
this horizon in Xenia township twenty years ago. It has, however, 
been fully established that in the manufacture of quick-lime none of the 
numerous varieties of calcareous rocks in south-western Ohio can enter 
into successful competition with the Guelph or Cedarville beds of the 
Niagara series, where the latter occur. The economy with which lime 
can be produced from this formation, and the manifest and decided supe- 
riority of the product, have ruled out all other sources. 

In the vertical scale of the rocks of the county a thickness of fifty feet 
was assigned to the Clinton limestone. This measure is to be obtained 
in the first section described, namely, that from Goe’s Station to Yellow 
Springs. It is, however, to be remarked that it is an exceptional thick- 
ness, and that the formation rapidly thins out to the southward, being 
reduced in Spring Valley township to less than half this measurement. 

3. The last element in the geological scale of the county is now 
reached, viz., the Niagara series. It takes precedence among the forma- 
tions of the county on several grounds. It occupies a somewhat greater 
area than the Cincinnati group, and it impresses much more distinct 
features upon the district in which it occurs than does the latter forma- 
tion. Several of the more noticeable facts in the topography of the 
county are referable, as has been already intimated, to the presence and 
characteristics of the cliff limestone, of which the Niagara is the leading 
element. Its outcrop is a rocky wall, very often uncovered; and gener- 
ally reached by quite an abrupt ascent at least one hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent county. The picturesque gorges of the Little 
Miami and its tributaries are due to the order of stratification of the 
Niagara beds, and to the same order must be referred the water-supply of 
a considerable part of the county. The building stone and quick-lime of 
the county are almost wholly obtained from the Niagara beds; and, in ad- 
dition to these home supplies, large amounts of each are exported to sur- 
rounding cities and towns. 

The divisions of the Niagara group are well marked, and several of the 
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individual members outrank in importance the last formation treated. 
A tabular view of these subdivisions is here appended : 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE NIAGARA GROUP. 
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The separate elements will be briefly noticed. 

(a.) The Dayton limestone, which forms, wherever it occurs, the very 
base of the Niagara system, is an exceptional formation. It occupies 
isolated areas through three or four counties of the Third Geological Dis- 
trict. Its place in the series throughout the district generally and the 
country at large is occupied with widely different kinds of deposits. 
The typical locality, as the name of the formatign denotes, is Dayton, 
Montgomery county. For a detailed description of the formation, the 
reader is referred to the Report of the Survey for 1869. 

The Dayton stone is found in great excellence and in considerable 
quantity in Greene county. Beginning on the western border, we find 
it capping the outlier of cliff Limestone that lies south-west of Harbine’s 
Station, in Beaver Creek, township. Owing, however, to the greater ac- 
cessibility of contiguous deposits—especially those of the Dayton dis- 
trict—these beds have been but little developed. Neighborhood supplies 
have been drawn for a long time from the farms of Moses Shoup, Archi- 
bald Huston, and others; but within the last two or three years larger 
quantities have been taken out and distributed from Harbine’s Station, 
by the Dayton and Xenia Railroad. The stone, as here found, has all the ° 
characteristic excellence of the formation in thickness, homogeneity, du- 
_ rability, and color; but its value is somewhat reduced by the abundant 
crystals of sulphide of iron (known by the quarrymen as sulphur), which 
weather on exposure, and disfigure the surface by dark-brown stains. 
The area underlain is considerable, and every foot of the deposit is sure to 
come into demand with the increasing age and resources of the surround- 
ing country. | 

The next outcrop of it is found on the farm of Mr. James Collins, 
Xenia township; but though the stone is unmistakable here in its gen- 
eral character, it is much reduced in thickness and, consequently, in 
value, and evidently marks the limit of the deposit in this direction. A 
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mile or two beyond, to the east and north, the horizon of the Dayton 
stone is shown in many exposures with perfect distinctness; but its 
place is occupied by light-blue shale, or soapstone, as it is popularly 
called, and a worthless shaly limestone, yellow in color, and generally 
covered with fucoidal impressions, which are frequently rendered green 
by the presence of silicate of iron. This phase is well shown on the 
Grinnell pike, opposite the farm of Mr. A. V. Sizer, a mile below Yellow 
Springs. . | 

By far the best known deposit of the Dayton stone in the county, how- 
ever, is found.on the McDonald farm, three and a half miles south of 
Xenia. The rock was originally exposed here along a tributary of 
Ceesar’s Creek. When the quarries were first opened, but a light covering 
of glacial Drift, or bowlder clay, was found; but as the lines have been 
extended, the stripping has become heavier. The surface of the rock 
has been planed and polished by glacier agency. From four to eight feet 
of workable rock are here found, divided into courses varying from four 
to twenty inches in thickness. The stone finds market in Xenia, being 
quite widely distributed from that point by railroad. 

The composition of the stone from the McDonald quarry is seen in the 
following analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 
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(b.) The Niagara shale directly overlies the Dayton stone where the 
latter stratum is found, and'the Clinton formation, in case the Dayton 
stone is wanting. It is a normal constituent of the general geological 
scale of the country. Highty-five feet of it are found at the Falls of Ni- 
agara, and along the Appalachain Chain it is thickened to one thousand 
five hundred feet. Its maximum development in Greene county can be 
seen in the “Glen” at Yellow Springs, on the’ land of W. C. Neff, Esq., 
and at the locality already noted, in the cutting for the Grinnell pike, 
opposite the old water-cure gounds. It here attains a thickness of thirty 
feet. This member of the series increases rapidly as it is followed south- 
ward through the State, measuring in Adams county one hundred and 
six feet. 

In composition it is not perfectly uniform, the two elements that enter 
into it being found in varying proportions in different sections. These two 
elements have been already named—a light-blue calcareous shale, and 
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thin-bedded, yellowish shaly limestone. The shale is much the more 
constant and abundant of the two, the limestone layers coming in as a 
rule near the bottom of the series, at the same horizon where the Dayton 
stone is found when it occurs. In other words, the Dayton stone, in excep- 
tional instances, replaces these shaly layers. The last named phase of 
the formation is shown very distinctly in the section on the Grinnell 
pike. The composition of the shale proper is shown by the following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 
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DUD CAM eet sccaes se someules oo vies ste e cae cles tee seater siete utaisorn setae tacete Re ere aca n el NaN RE 12.21 
WiatOry) COMMDIMCA ie csiese conor cduece ecesos cece cee u lees senee ae Coc ee OI See a cL ae naan 5.40 
99.78 - 


There are occasionally found in the shale numerous crystals and nod- 
ules of sulphuret of iron. In some of the sections shown in the Glen at 
Yellow Springs such nodules abound. They are often construed, by the 
ignorant as indicating mineral treasures in the rocks which are here 
shown. A pit near the mouth of the Cascade Branch, six feet in diam- 
eter, and certainly more than twenty feet in depth, walled with timber, 
and now partly filled with rubbish, the origin of which j is unknown to 
the oldest inhabitants, seems to show that such deceitful expectations 
were awakened in the minds of the earlier occupants of the country. 
Such unsuccessful experiments serve to show that our predecessors knew 
less than we now know of the contents of the strata, rather than more, 
as the credulous sometimes believe. The excavation was carried down 
into the Clinton limestone, the whole thickness of which might have 
been seen and studied by passing down the valley for half a mile. 

The surface of the Niagara shale is a very important water-bearer for 
this whole region, giving rise to a line of strong springs along its out- 
crops, and supplying the largest number of the drilled wells of the Malnle: 
land. More extended mention will be made of this subject in a subse- 
quent part of this report. . 

(c.) The next element in ascending order is the formation termed 
in the report on Highland county the West Union Cliff. This stratum 
would certainly not be erected into a separate division from any facts in 
its occurrence in this part of the State; but in Adams county it attains 


a thickness of ninety feet, and constitutes, in several of the southern ~ 


counties, a very marked and important element in the Niagara series. 
_ In Greene county, as in Clarke, it does not exceed eight feet in thick- 
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ness, and the principal interest in its existence here is a stratigraphical 
interest, viz., in the recognition of the constancy of the elements found 
in the expanded sections to the southward. 

It is to be identified principally by its containing a fossil known as an 
elongated form of Atrypa reticularis. On the ground of its occurrence in 
Ohio strata, a distinct designation ought certainly to be given to this 
form, for it is never found above the horizon of the West Union cliff. 
The stratum is cliffy in its structure, generally showing but few lines of 
bedding, and weathering in a rough and ungainly form. The ‘“‘ Cascade” at 
Yellow Springs reveals this formation, the water of the stream being pre- 
cipitated over it, while it in turn overhangs the easily eroded shales of 
the underlying division. The same elements—geological and physical— 
occur here that are to be found at the Falls of Niagara; and more truly 
than most waterfalls, the humble cataract here mentioned can be termed 
a miniature Niagara. 

_ This elenfent is also to be noted in Cedarville township, on the south- 
ern line. 


(d.) The fourth element is economically more important than any 
yet mentioned in the geology of the county. It is the division from 
which the building stone of the county is largely supplied. The Dayton 
stone, on account of its high degree of excellence as a cutting stone, com- 
mands too high a price for all common uses, and finds its market, not in 
the country districts, but in the cities and larger towns of the State, and 
even of adjoining States. The new Chamber of Commerce in Chicago is 
built in part of Dayton stone. For all ordinary uses the stratum now 
under consideration is the principal dependence. In the report on 
Clarke county it received the designation of the Springfield stone, and by 
this name it will here be recognized. It furnishes all the building rock 
raised at Springfield, but does not, perhaps, make the most characteristic 
formation shown there, as the cap rock from which the well-known 
Springfield lime is so extensively burned, belongs to a different division, 
-viz., the Cedarville, or Guelph beds. The reasons for this nomenclature 
were given in the report on Clarke county, and need not be repeated 
here. . 

The Springfield stone has a broad outcrop in Miami and Cedarville 
townships. It is much more largely quarried at Yellow Springs than at 
any other point in the county, but on Massie’s Creck and its tributaries 
west of Cedarville it is also quite extensively worked, and the aggregate 
product of neighborhood quarries is also large. A description of this 
stratum at any one point applies very well to all other exposures. In 
the section at Yellow Springs twenty-four feet of rock are found that are 
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referred to this division, though not more than twelve feet are ordi- 
narily worked. At Holcomb’s quarries, below Springfield, thirteen feet 
are shown in a full section of the series. 

The courses vary in thickness from four to fourteen inches. Those 
which are most valued for building stone generally range between these 
extremes. Several of the courses answer a fair purpose for cutting stone. 
The same qualified commendation can be given to them for flagging. 
In neither of these respects has there been, as yet, sufficient inducement 
to fully develop the capabilities of the beds. But for general masonry 
they leave little to be desired. Easily raised and dressed, of convenient 
thickness and of ample surface, they are not surpassed by any stone in 
the State in economy of use. 

In color they are either blue or drab. The blue courses frequently 
weather to drab on their exposed edges, but it is by no means certain 
that the drab beds have all been derived from the blue by this process of 
weathering. Slight differences in chemical constitution would serve to 
explain these differences in color. 

‘In what has been said of the value of these beds for building stone, it 
has been, of course, implied that they are durable. Durability cannot, 
however, be asserted of all the courses without exception. As in Clarke 
county, the blue beds sometimes prove treacherous, and this important 
question for each particular course can only be determined by a practical 
test. The firm and massive appearance of the stone when raised from — 
the quarry furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to withstand 
atmospheric agencies. By far the largest portion of the stratum, how- 
ever, has great excellence in this respect. The drab courses are, almost 
without exception, entirely satisfactory. 

The composition of the Springfield stone has been incidentally alluded 
to. A sample of the blue rock taken from the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., 
of Yellow Springs, gave the following result. (Wormley.) 


CarbonateOP dime cei sess ccscesead-Teoteecem se uasteceisectoeceels averse cemem sere ament ant 51.10 
Warbonaterol Magnesia: wile ahr! NER ORUANA Sela a Maia 41.12 
Sandrarid siiea wes ee Ee eH OTT UTE aS NR ea araag 5.40 
Alumina, wathi trace sOf nom j.cclucccecas cscs. saceteneccect pteenes soe ecenedaecsicosees 1.40 

99.02 


A magnesian limestone of France, cited by Vicat as furnishing an ex- 
_ cellent hydraulic lime, was, by chance, noticed to have an almost identical 
composition. Hxperiments were instituted with reference to hydraulic 
properties in the stone now under consideration, and it was found to 
have great energy asacement. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
home supplies will come to be utilized at no distant day. Attention is 
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called to the fact that Greene county possesses an ample supply of 
hydraulic limestone fully equal in quality to the cement which serves a 
district of France most satisfactorily. The great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of a new cement lies in the fact that masons, after becoming used 
to one particular product, are very loth to adopt the changes in practice 
which a new article renders necessary. The product here furnished is a 
hydraulic lime, and not a hydraulic cement. 

The silicious concretions and nodules often replacing fossils, and the 
silicious layers which are so abundant in the quarries of Clarke county, 
are almost entirely wanting here. 

Shaly partings are occasionally found between the courses. Ata depth 
of eight or ten feet below the surface of the stratum, a layer of shale, 
several inches thick, occurs, which, from its impervious nature, becomes 
an important water-bearer. 

There is not the same paucity of fossils in this stratum which marks 
the Dayton stone or the Niavara shale, but compared with the limestones 
of the Clinton and Cincinnati groups, and also with the overlying division, 
it may yet be said to be poor in this respect. The most striking forms 
by far that it contains are the casts of the monstrous brachiopod shell, 
Pentamerus oblongus, which sometimes completely cover the surface of the. 
layers. This interesting and characteristic fossil begins its great devel: 
opment in the rocks of the Mississippi valley at this particular horizon. 
At the east it characterizes the Clinton group, but it has never yet been 
found in the Clinton limestone of Ohio. A single overgrown specimen 
was obtained from the bottom of the Niagara series by the late Col. Greer, 
of Dayton, and a few specimens have been found in the West Union 
cliff of Adams county, but throughout the periods represented: by this 
and the succeeding formation it had a wonderful expansion, literally 
paving the ancient sea-floor for hundreds of square miles. through un- 
counted centuries. It often constitutes the substance cf the rock for 
eight or ten feet in thickness. No more perfect imternal casts of this 
shell seem possible than the quarries of W. Sroufe, Iisq., of Yellow Springs, 
have furnished. 

A few other brachiopod shells are occasionally met with in this division. 
Among them may be named Pentamerus ventricosus, Orthis biforata, Atrypa 
retucularis (shorter form), and Meristella Maria. None of these, however, 
are confined to this division. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumen- 
bachu, var. Nvagarensis, is also of frequent occurrence. 

(e.) Overlying the Springfield stone, there is found in southern Ohio the 
representative of a formation the place of which was a subject, of much 
discussion in the earlier days of American geology, The discussion has 
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terminated in its being assigned, without dissent, to the Niagara series. _ 
It forms the crowning member of this series in the northern and western 
portions of its widely extended field. It has received the names of vari- 
ous localities where it is distinctly shown, being styled the Guelph forma- 
tion in Canada, the Racine beds, or Milwaukee beds, in Wisconsin, and 
the Bridgeport beds in northern Illinois. In southern Ohio no local 
name can be selected so appropriate and free from ambiguity as the 
Cedarville limestone, constituting, as it does, the only member of the 
Niagara series shown in the extensive quarries opened at this village. 
There is not, however, as great a thickness of the limestone shown at 
Cedarville as at Yellow Springs. The exposure of the Niagara rocks at 
this last named place has been repeatedly referred to, and now, since all 
the elements that enter into it have been given, a somewhat more 
detailed account will be supplied. It is decidely the best section of the 
Niagara series shown in Greene county, and is but little inferior to the 
section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, below Springfield. 

The Clinton limestone follows up the Yellow Springs Branch to a point 
nearly opposite the extensive quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq. Starting from 
this well-settled base, eighty-four feet of the Niagara rocks are traversed 
in a very steep ascent. The uppermost thirty feet are shown in the 
quarries before referred to; the lowermost thirty feet are well shown in 
the adjacent banks of the Cascade Branch. Exposures of the intervening 
beds are not wanting in the immediate vicinity. The thickness here 
given is thus divided: 


Cedarville bedsersc ssc ute ction ate cssniocdsacocstlecssnctucleaecscnettecasneectoonens 22 feet. 
Hpringhield Stone irwces\nos sesesecees ceoscsencansteansnnees aicewets Jaduesenthabaduines 24 ** 
West! Onion elittins cooly icike csalcaissuatnon acces nceenciss eae pneel estore esters Bian 
Niagara SMAleg picsseosssescdsusnssisccosssocledes col ccassieccactesscinceetcincenmiss cee sseeees SO lin 
Dota wes saecceeicdecee ie sseb ea aie Pets fous do cslaletets ain uirelatem cae asa 84 “ 


The twenty-two feet of the upper division are further re-enforced in the 
higher ground adjoining the ravine. It gains ten feet, at least, in the 
land immediately to the westward, and may be safely taken as not far 
below forty feet in its total thickness here. 

The identification of this stratum has been made complete by the dis- 
covery of a considerable number of fossils in it that are peculiar to the 
above named horizon. A list of a dozen or more of these forms common 
to the Guelph and the Cedarville beds is given in the reports of Highland 
and Clarke counties. Of these the most prominent and characteristic 
are two great shells, the enormous and somewhat abnormal brachiopod 
Trimerella, and a lamellibranch shell of even greater bulk, Megalomus 
Canadensis. Trimerella is represented in these beds not only by the 
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species grandis (Billings), but also by the still larger form, Ohzoensis 
(Meek). It cannot, however, be said that either of these forms is abun- 
dant in Greene county, but their presence has been proved by a few 
_ specimens from both the Yellow Springs and Cedarville quarries. 

The lithological characteristics of the formation in Greene county are _ 
quite marked. The lowermost ten or twelve feet consist of a massive 
rock almost destitute of the appearance of planes of stratification. When 
raised by blasting it comes out in large and ungainly fragments. In 
color it is a very light gray, and the numerous cavities, large and small, 
which are found in it, are all studded with minute crystals of lime. It 
is crowded with casts of fossils of all the groups represented in the forma- 
tion, but often the forms have been rendered obscure by partial solution, 
and nothing remains but a confused mass of the firmer parts of the 
structures. Nothing can exceed the beauty which fresh surfaces of the 
rock sometimes disclose, the faces of the fossils being frosted with crys- 
tals. The heavy bed of Pentamerus oblongus referred to in the preceding 
section is found in this part of the series. 

The most interesting series of fossils thus far obtained from any one 
locality was furnished by the quarry of Mr. John Orr, of Cedarville. 
Several specimens were yielded at this point which have been found 
nowhere else in Ohio. 2 

The upper portions consist of a very thin-bedded and fragile limestone, 
often sandy in texture, and either light gray in color or yellowish. The 
latter is the predominant tint at Yellow Springs, the former at Clifton, 
while both appear at Cedarville. This portion is no less fossiliferous 
than the lower part, and both contain the same forms, though the pro- 
portions in which the separate fossils occur vary somewhat in the two 
divisions. 

In composition, the whole formation is very nearly a typical dolomite. 
A few analyses are appended to show its constitution along the line of its 
outcrop, the range represented covering at least one hundred and fifty 
miles. The analyses were all made for the Survey by Dr. Wormley. 


No. 1. Bierley’s quarry, Greenville, Darke county. 
Ae B,D wtern ens ‘¢ Sidney, Shelby county. 


‘¢ 8. Holcomb’s “ Springfield, Clarke county. 

“« 4. Sroufe’s ‘‘ Yellow Springs, (Greene county. 

‘6 5. Trimble’s, “ Hillsborough, Highland county. 

i 2. 3. 4, 5. 

Carponatevof Times reise ieee ce ee 44.60 55.00° 55.10 54.75 54.25 
Carbonate of magnesia, .......06 sessseees 50.11 42.92 43.05 42.23 43.23 
Alumina and giromey ee crascceseee ccs ses 60 1.70 2.00 1.80 
SiliclOuUspmauce4n, coueecdsssceuscesseesee ss \ 4.60 trace 0.10 0.40 0.40 


99.31 99.52 99.95 99.83 99.68 
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But a single economical application is made of the Cedarville lime- 
stone. The facts already stated show how poorly adapted it is for use as 
a building stone, but as a source of quick-lime this stratum is without a 
rival in the markets of south-western Ohio. This subject has already 
been discussed at considerable length in the report on Clarke county. It 
was there shown that the Cedarville stone is to be equally commended for 
this use by the economy with which it can be manufactured, and by the 
great excellence in every respect of the product which it furnishes. 

Lime is now burned in quantity at but two points in Greene county, 
viz., Yellow Springs and Cedarville; but equal advantages in every par- 
ticular, except the all-important one of transportation, are furnished at 
many other points, and especially at and below Clifton, on the Little 
Miami River. The business at the two points named has attained quite 
important proportions, and is the source of a considerable income to the 
county. A few of the details are here appended. 

At Cedarville lime is now burned by the five following firms: Wesley 
Iliff, Satterfield and Son, Shrads and Gibney, Orr and Son, D. 8S. Ervin. 
These parties are named according to the order in which they took up 
the business. Wesley Iliff has been engaged in burning lime at this 
point for thirty years. All of the firms but one use old-fashioned kilns, 
viz., those in which fifteen hundred to two thousand bushels of lime are 
burned at one time, the kiln being allowed to cool before it is emptied 
and re-filled. To carry,on the business in a large way, each firm requires 
two or more such kilns, so that while one is burning lime can be drawn 
from another. 3 | 

Mr. D. 8S. Ervin alone employs patent draw-kilns. The comparison of 
the two modes of burning was made at length in the report on Clarke 
county. (Geology ef Ohio, Vol. I., p. 475.) No reason is seen for modify- 
ing the opinions there expressed. 

The production for the year 1874 ranges as follows: D.S. Ervin, two 
hundred and eighty car loads, or eighty-five thousand bushels; Wesley 
Iliff, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; Shrads 
and Gibney, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels ; 
Orr and Son, seventy-five car loads, or twenty-three thousand bushels; 
Satterfield and Son, forty car loads, or twelve thousand bushels. 

The average cost of wood is three dollars per cord, and one cord is used 
in the burning of fifty bushels of lime in the old pattern of kilns. In. 
- the patent kilns, Mr. Ervin reports sixty-six bushels to one cord of wood. 
The lime finds market mainly along the line of the Little Miami Railroad. : 
The price for 1874 has been fifty-five dollars per car load, or eighteen and 
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one-third cents per bushel. When retailed at the kilns, it is sold for 
twenty-five cents per bushel. 

The Cedarville lime has the reputation of being “cooler” than the 
- limes with which it comes into competition; that is, it does not give out 
as much heat in slaking, and slakes with more difficulty, or at least with 
less rapidity. Whatever differences of this sort exist must be referred 
to its physical state rather than to its chemical constitution, as it agrees 
in this respect perfectly with the Yellow Springs, Springfield, and Sidney 
limes. 

At Yellow Springs the business of lime-burning is extensively carried 
on by W. Sroufe, Esq. Mr. Sroufe has not yet introduced patent draw- 
kilns, but is making preparations to doso. He gives the amount of hme 
produced at his kilns during 1874 as thirty thousand bushels. The cost 
of wood averages three dollars and twenty-five cents per cord, and one 
cord, as at Cedarville, is required for the burning of fifty bushels of lime. 
The lime is sold at fifty-five dollars per car load, as is that manufactured 
at Cedarville. 

The Yellow Springs quarries reach down to the building-stone courses 
that underlie the lime-producing stratum. Mr. Sroufe reports the sale of 
five hundred perches of building stone during 1874. The average price 
of building stone is one dollar and seventy-five cents per perch. No 
courses well adapted to cutting have yet been worked here. 

The Cedarville beds impress a peculiar appearance on the valleys in 
which sections of them are disclosed. They generally appear in a smooth, 
vertical wall, bluish-white in color, and overhanging the even courses of 
the Springfield stone. The latter are more easily eroded than the cap- 
rock, by reason of the shaly partings found between them. It therefore 
results that when a stream has once cut its way through the cap-rock the 
gorge becomes fully as wide, or even wider, at the bottom than at the top, 
as is the case at Clifton. As the work of erosion advances, large masses 
of the cliff are left unsupported, and are at last precipitated into the ravine, 
as is shown so abundantly in the valley of the Miami between Clifton 
and Grinnell’s Mill. The present state of the valley at Clifton shows 
very clearly the manner in which the whole work has been accomplished. 
We can be certain that the valley has been growing through the illim- 
itable past by the same stages that we can mark so clearly at the present 
day. : 
The springs that issue from the Niagara series are very important and 
serviceable, but attention will be called at this place to but a single point, 
in connection with them, viz., the heavy deposits of travertine which 
some of them have made and are still making. The great fountain from 
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which the village of Yellow Springs derives its name will be treated by 
itself, but all along the gorges in the Niagara limestone voluminous 
springs are issuing, which are making extensive calcareous deposits, 
sometimes in dome-shaped stalagmitic masses under the dripping of the 
springs, but more frequently mingled with the earthy and organic prod- 
ucts over and among which the waters flow in short slopes to the valley. 
The vegetable, and sometimes the animal, matters that the water meets 
with are often incrusted by the travertine, and are then said in popular 
language to be petrified. A specimen submitted to analyses gave the 
following result (Wormley): 


Carbonate Of dime ee ey OS UU EN LU a RU EY Rena 95.70 
Carbonate! of magnesia ses. boi lee- secs casetacaclen eae eee eee ne 3.73 
AlUMING AN GMTOM eer re es ac hee aces a eee ee ee eat anne 0.50 

99.93 


Another specimen examined shows the following composition (Mees): 


Carbonate of lime ....7....0...:... CE OCS SCE EOD IGE EOIC ace Ooiocd paGoda deKoSEtioe decuecdobods 97.60 
Carbonate: Of MAGNESIA. sii scbe lest seaviccs coe eeleeee sete ee eee eee ei 
SHICTOUSMALER LIE Fe Soaeces a sabe ocace scceeause soem ene ee eee cae eee a Son eee Oa il 0.60 

99.41 


In this connection the very interesting fact is to be noted, that while 
the rocks from which the springs issue are dolomitic, containing nearly as 
much carbonate of magnesia as carbonate of lime, the travertine is almost 
purely calcareous. It therefore appears that in magnesian limestones 
permeated by atmospheric waters the proportions of magnesia must be 
constantly, though of course very slowly, increasing. The varying pro- 
portions of carbonate of magnesia in the limestones of the Cedarville 
division may be, in part, accounted for in this way. By reference to the 
table of analyses on page 675, it will be seen that this substance in one 
instance makes fifty per cent. of the entire weight of the rock. A greater 
exposure than ordinary to carbonated waters would serve to explain this 
increased proportion. It may be added that the location of the quarry 
from which the stone yielding this result was obtained, in the flat-lying 
tract of Darke county, would seem to indicate the long-continued pres- 
ence of such carbonated water. 

Further: as far as the explanation above given applies, it ought to be 
found that the more highly magnesian the limestone the less should be 
its specific gravity. A few facts under this head are here given. The 
determinations of specific gravity were furnished by Prof. Mendenhall, of 
the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. The comparison is not 
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limited to the different representatives of the Cedarville division, but 
various limestones of the State are included. 


Percentage of 


: : : Specific 

Locality. Geological horizon. fi eae aan Ne avity. 
Greenville, Darke county .....) Top of Guelph, or Cedarville 50 2.452 
MCIIOWASPRINGS trees ercclseccserss Bottom of Guelph............... 43 2.605 
Greenfield, Highland county | Waterlime............... ...006 soe 42 - 2.648 
MellowsS prin gsieesseccotece esas: Clinton ec wnemen ln Minas 12 2.664 
Columbus oe elie COrmilerous er aanaevcecsscclcceess 30 ? 2.664 
Win Cima tin ecclcncenc see ek Cincimnatitesrscs sects: Gscosticeentess 5 2.700 


III. DRIFT. 


The Drift of Greene county agrees so closely in all particulars with 
that of the adjacent counties, already reported upon, that no extended 
description will be given in this place. All of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this most interesting but perplexing formation are here shown 
with great distinctness. In other words, the materials for a perfect 
theory of the Drift are found spread over the rocky floor of Greene 
county. 

1. In the first place, the face of the Niagara limestone has been uni- 
versally planed and polished by glacier agency. It does not, it is true, 
show the marks of this agency every where, for the upper beds of the 
limestone have often been partially dissolved by the action of atmos- 
pheric waters infiltrating through the Drift beds; but wherever the sur- 
face has not been thus affected it. exhibits the glaciated markings now 
under consideration. These markings have been noted in every section 
of the county in which the cliff limestone is exposed; but they are 
shown most plainly in the uncovered surfaces of the Yellow Springs 
quarry and of McDonald’s quarry. The grooves and strie have a direc- 
tion in most instances of ten to fifteen degrees west of north. In the 
Yellow Springs quarry their line of direction cuts the line of direction 
of the Glen, which is immediately adjoining, at an angle of about twenty 
degrees, showing that even such deep furrows as this had no HNN in 
changing the course of the abrading ice-sheet. 

2. Over the polished surface of the rocks, as well as over those more 
extensive areas where the rocks retain no markings of this kind, lies, 
in deposits of varying thickness, a covering of bowlder clay. This is an 
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unstratified mass, thickly set with pebbles and bowlders of small size, 
~ many of which have rubbed or striated faces, like that of the rock on 
which they rest. In its original state it is a very compact formation, as 
is shown in the deeper sections of it ; but where the deposit is shallow it 
has been considerably transformed by atmospheric agencies. The par- 
tial or complete solution of the limestone pebbles that make so prom- 
inent an element in it renders the whole bed more porous and permeable 
than the unaltered deposits are. With this transformation of texture a 
change of color is also connected, the lower oxides of iron in the bowlder | 
clay being converted into peroxides by the presence of air and water, 
and the bed becoming a yellow clay instead of blue clay. 

The unaltered blue clay is often struck in wells, and is also shown in 
the banks of streams where the weathered materials are removed as fast 
as formed. 

As elsewhere, seams of sand and gravel are intermingled with the 
bowlder clay. | 

3. <A third phase of the Drift formations is also abundantly shown in 
Greene county, in the beds of clean sand and gravel, which occur every 
where throughout its area, and especially on the highest lands of the 
county. These beds are distinctly stratified, oftentimes with conspicuous 
lines of false or uneven bedding, differing in composition from the bowl- 
der clay in this respect, viz., that they contain water-washed instead of 
striated pebbles, and that they present unmistakable indications of hay- 
ing been sifted and arranged under water. Hxamples of these high- 
level grades can be seen at various points, but at none more clearly than 
in Miami township; as, for example, at the Yellow Springs gravel bank, 
at the banks of W.C. Neff, Daniel Jobe, and J. H. Little; and also in the 
Hamma neighborhood, along the Yellow Springs and Fairfield pike. All 
of these points belong to the high grounds of the county, and some of 
them constitute its summit levels. From some peculiarities in its struc- 
tnre, the Yellows Springs bank deserves a somewhat more extended 
notice. i 

It is located to the south of the village, about half a mile from the 
railroad track. It rises forty feet in height above a very flat-lying area, 
and thus makes a conspicuous feature in the topography. Its summit is 
not far from teh hundred and sixty feet above the sea. It embraces an 
area of somewhat more than two acres. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, with considerable quantities of clay, the three orders of materials 
being, however, quite well separated from each other. Some bowlders 
are met with, the largest one now exposed measuring seven feet in 
length. Like almost all of the largest sized bowlders of southern Ohio, 
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this one is composed of gneiss, conspicuously banded with rose-colored 
felspar. 

The peculiarity of this gravel bank consists, however, in none of the 
facts already stated, but in the order of arrangement of the materials, 
which are aggregated in all sorts of irregular masses, while the bed-lines 
of the sand and gravel are curiously twisted and contorted, their section 
sometimes showing them to accomplish two-thirds of the circumference of 
a circle. The only satisfactory explanation of these facts would seem to 
be found in the deposit of these materials from melting ice. An iceberg 
breaking loose from the northern water-shed of the State, and loaded 
with glacial detritus, if stranded and slowly melted here, might account 
for these peculiarities of structure. 

As to several of the other deposits referred to above, it is impossible for 
any one to examine them without feeling certain that they were sorted 
and sifted and arranged under water, and that their presence where we 
find them now is proof conclusive of the submergence of the country, at 
least to the elevations which they mark. The bank belonging to Daniel 
Jobe, Esq., and located near the intersection of the Grinnell pike with 
the Clifton and Oldtown pike, may be taken as a good representative of 
this class. 

These high-level or bank gravels of the county furnish an inexhaust- 
ible supply of excellent materials for road-making; and, under the wise 
State legislation of the last ten years upon this subject, the county may 

be said to have been lifted out of the mud. This work of improvement 

is sure to go on with the increasing wealth of the country, until every 
public road is changed from a bed of miry clay—which, in its natural 
state, it becomes for about one-third of the year—into a solid and civil- 
ized highway all the year through. 

The bottom lands of the county, in its western and south-western por- 
tions, are considerable. They do not, however, demand extended treat- 
‘ment here, agreeing as they do exactly with the similar areas already re- 
ported upon. They consist of first and second bottoms chiefly, the third 
terrace that appears in the lower reaches of the streams being either 
wanting or but indirectly shown here. 


? 


IV. SOILS. 


A brief discussion of the soils of the county will here find place. 

(a.) Origin. The soils of Greene county may be said to be derived 
from the Drift. There are small tracts, it is true, scattered through the 
county in which the bedded rock has lately formed the surface, and by 
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its weathering has given rise to the thin stratum of soil that now covers 
it. MHxamples of this sort may be seen on Reed’s Hill, in Bath township, 
where the weathering of the Clinton limestone has furnished a very pro- 
ductive but shallow soil to quite a number of acres. Along the boun- 
dary of the Lower and Upper Silurian formations, again, little patches : 
of these native soils are to be seen, as at Goe’s Station, in Miami town- 
ship, and on the tarms of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of 
Sugar Creek township; but the aggregate of all such cases is insignifi- 
cant, and the statement that the soil of the county is derived from the 
Drift scarcely requires qualification. 

There is a very important sense, however, in which the soils of Greene 
county may be said to be native soils. Naked beds of bowlder clay are 
no more soil than are raw shales or quarry spalls. All can be converted 
into soils by sufficient exposure to atmospheric influences. In point of 
fact, the shales that constitute so large a part of some Ohio formations, 
and notably of the Cincinnati series, are converted into soils far more 
rapidly than the bowlder clay. The soils of the county, then, have been 
formed where we find them by the same slow processes that are required 
to transform a stratum of limestone rock into soil. It is principally by 
the process that is termed “ weathering” that the stubborn and imper- 
vious clays of the unaltered Drift are changed into the porous, light, and 
permeable layer that we call soil. The action of the atmosphere can be 
easily traced in such cases. There are always present in our Drift clays, 
grains, pebbles, and bowlders of limestone. In southern and central 
Ohio they constitute by far the largest proportion of the rocky fragments 
of the Drift beds. But limestone is soluble in rain and surface water. 
These fragments, then, both small and great, are slowly dissolved, their 
lime being carried away in drainage water, while the sand and clay and 
iron which made a part of their substance are left to contribute to the 
soil. Similar changes go on in other substances in the Drift bed, and 
the results of all are to open these stubborn clays to air and water, to 
change their color, to alter their texture, and thus, also, to alter their 
specific gravity. The incorporation of vegetable matter with the forming 
soil goes on through all the stages of its growth. Until the proportion 
of such matter reaches at least 5 per cent. of the whole mass, the clay is 
scarcely to be called a soil. 

But in the final stages of its preparation, to another division ai the 
living creation a very important office is assigned, one, however, which 
is seldom estimated according to its real value. The insect kingdom, 
beetles, ants, earth-worms, etc., bring up from below the surface, for very 
different objects in the econmy of their several existences, particles of 
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sand, clay, and vegetable mold. The whole substance of the soil is 
honey-combed by their agencies and rendered vastly more permeable to 
airand water. Tothem, indeed, the fineness and homogeneity of the sur- 
face are largely due. Whoever thinks this agency an insignificant one 
has but to examine carefully the surface of any square rod of ground in 
early summer to be convinced of his mistake. Such an examination 
will show to any one who has eyes to see that an enormous amount of 
mechanical labor, most useful in its results to man, is being performed by 
these despised insects. The porosity of the ground, which is partly due 
to these agencies, is illustrated in the well known fact that the earth 
taken out from an excavation will never fill the space from which it has 
been removed. But the porosity that nature gives to soils is not pro- 
ducedinaday. It is the result of these seemingly insignificant agencies 
extended through periods of time sufficiently long. 

This stratum of soil, thus prepared, is the sole dependence of the brick- 
kilns which are possible in almost every square mile of the surface of 
the county, and from it brick of excellent quality are cheaply produced. 

Mention has thus far been made of the formation of soils from the 
bowlder clay alone, but processes precisely similar to those already de- 
scribed, only far more rapid in their action, are going on in the beds of 
modified or stratified Drift which make so important an element in the 
surface of the county. The opening of every gravel bank shows these 
processes with the greatest distinctness. The solution of the limestone 
pebbles has been carried on for one or two feet below the surface until 
most of them have entirely disappeared, the only pebbles that remain 
being the hard and stubborn greenstones and granites of northern origin. 
Vegetable mold has been mingled with these weathering products to 
the same depth to which the solution has advanced, and thus the 
boundary line between the soil and what it covers is marked by color as 
well as texture. The incipient stages of the solution of limestone peb- 
bles can be seen below this boundary in the softened and corroded sur- 
faces which they show, but the mass below is, after all, a gravel bank 
and not soil. 

(b.) Varieties. The soils of the county may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes, which will be readily recognized by those familiar with the 
area under consideration: 

1. The valley soils, consisting principally of the first and second bot- 
tom lands. 

2. The soils formed from the high level gravels. 

&. The yellow and white clays, the common upland soils of the county. 

4, The black uplands or blue grass land, most largely shown in Ross, 
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New Jasper, Silver Creek, and Jefferson townships. Each of these divi- 
sions will be briefly considered. 

1. The soils of the first division are Brine mally confined to the main 
valleys of the county, viz., to the Little Miami, Mad River, and Beaver 
valleys, but some of the minor streams have bottom lands of limited ex- 
tent. 

There is a notable difference in constitution between the first and sec- 
ond bottoms, the former being strictly alluvial in character and receiv- 
ing fresh accessions of matter with every flood, while the second bottoms 
are gravel terraces, the surfaces of which have been transformed into 
soils according to the processes described above. The latter areas consti- 
tute the most attractive, but not, perhaps, the most durable, farming lands 
of the county. The Oldtown flats may be taken as one of the very best 
examples-of this class. We know that portions of this beautiful plain 
were the favorite corn-grounds of the Indians before the occupation of the 
country by the whites, to say nothing of the still earlier tenure of the 
mound-builders, whose works abound in this neighborhood. Since the 
occupation of the country by civilized man, the whole area has been 
constantly under the plow. There are large parts of it which have not 
failed for at least fifty consecutive years to produce a crop either of corn 
or wheat, without any application of manure or fertilizers. No charge. 
can be made against this particular area as lacking in durability, for the 
average production is still very good, but other tracts of equal original 
fertility show themselves now to be in a state of incipient exhaustion. 
It is a disgraceful system of farming that brings lands like these to such 
a state within fifty years of the time when they were covered with pri- 
meval forests. 

The first bottoms are sometimes so largely calcareous as to become par- 
tially unfitted to act as soils. Among other defects is this, that they are 
unable to withstand ordinary summer droughts. They are generally 
covered, however, with forest trees when in a state of nature, and when 
cleared they furnish pasturage for the spring and early summer. 

Analyses are furnished of two soils and one subsoil belonging to this 
division. It so happens that all of the following examples were derived 
from Clarke county :* 

Analysis No. 1 is of the Mad River bottoms of John Snyder, Ksq., of 
Springfield. They were originally covered with the ordinary forest 


*Tt is a matter of regret that the work of the chemist was arrested before he had 
completed the analysis of an equally interesting series of specimens from Greene 
county, the want of which impairs the value of this portion of the report. 
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growth of the first or lower bottoms. The excessive amount of carbonate 
of lime found in them (50.87 per cent.) will be noted. It is almost a 
matter of surprise that vegetation of any sort could be borne by such 
a mortar bank. The large amount of phosphoric acid will, however, give 
them high rank, so far as this priceless element of fertility is concerned, 
and the quantity of the alkalies (potush and soda) is also ample for all 
demands of vegetation. 

Analysis No. 2 is of the Buck Creek bottoms (prairie lands) from the 

same locality. The large proportion of organic matter here (29.34 per 
cent.) will attract attention. A soil so loose as this must necessarily be, 
would hardly enable trees to stand against our south-west winds, and it 
may be that its nakedness is due to such a cause rather than to any 
natural want of adaptation to the production of forests. The amount of 
lime falls considerably below that shown in No. 1, but is still excessive 
(35.85 per cent.). The other substances which constitute the fine gold of 
every soil, viz., the phosphates, sulphuric acid, the alkalies, are all here 
in large amount. The lime present, however, renders the land unfit for 
tillage. All crops burn out in the summer months. The application of 
this soil to the uplands would carry to them just what they most need. 
The lime in it would make it a full equivalent for shell marl, while the 
organic matter, which makes almost one-third of its entire substance, 
would wonderfully ameliorate their stubborn texture. There is little 
doubt that, load for load, this bottom land would prove, on many areas, a 
full equivalent for stable manure. 
Analysis No. 3 is of the subsoil of No. 2, taken from a depth of two 
feet below the surface. It will be seen that this subsoil has all of the 
characteristics of a model soz. Its only obvious deficiency is in the soluble 
forms of the alkalies. Aside from this it would be hard to say what 
should be added or what taken away to increase its adaptations to all the 
uses of agriculture. 

The proportion of carbonate of lime shrinks from more than fifty per 
cent. in the soil to four per cent. in the sub-soil. As both soil and sub-soil 
are supposed to be derived from the same source, viz., alluvial deposits, it 
may be asked how this great disparity is to be accounted for. In reply, 
it is suggested that, like many other important facts which at first sight 
have no connection with the cause assigned, it will be found traceable to 
the clearing of the country. By the clearing of the land, evaporation has 
been greatly promoted along all of the drainage courses, and the streams 
now sink toa point never known in the early history of the country. As 
they fall, pools of water, small and great, are left along their courses, which, 
when evaporated by asummer’s sun, give rise to large amounts of calcare- 
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ous travertine, which is deposited as an incrustation on pebbles, bowlders, 
shells, and vegetable growths. But since the drainage courses have all 
been opened out, a few hours’ rain is often sufficient to produce a flood 
which easily sweeps away the light and porous travertine, to re-deposit 
it at lower points along the courses of the stream. It must also be added 
that the carbonate of lime in the soil is partly due to land shells which 
have lived and died upon its surface. 

2. The soils formed from the high-level gravels are very closely allied 
in origin and character to those found on the gravel terraces or second 
bottoms of the rivers. They are not, however, underlain by as porous a 
subsoil as the latter, and therefore prove, as a rule, more retentive and 
durable. They are scattered through the highlands of the county in iso- 
lated patches, often of small extent. They are as plainly recognized be- 
fore the country is cleared as after the soil has been exposed by the plow, 
for the natural growth of forest trees which they produce distinguishes 
them unmistakably from the colder lands adjoining and surrounding 
them. On the gravel points are found the black walnut, the sugar tree, 
the blue ash, the hickory, etc., while the clay lands show little but oaks. 

In color they are reddish-brown, verging towards black in many cases. 
Under cultivation they are extremely productive, and always constitute 
the favorite portions for tillage of every farm on which they occur. 

An analyses of one of these gravel point soils is given below (No. 4). 
The specimen submitted was taken from the farm of John Howell, Esq., 
in Mad River township, a few miles north of the Greene county line. It 
will be seen that the testimony of chemistry fully accords with that of 
experience with reference to these soils. Like analysis No. 8, this soil 
might almost be assumed as a model. Its seventy per cent. of silica, 
mixed with nine per cent. of alumina, render it certain that it will work 
light, especially when its nine per cent. of organic matter is taken into 
account. It contains over three and one-half per cent. of the alkalies, soda, 
and potash, while the supply of phosphoric acid is ample for generous har- 
vests. Though derived from the decomposition of limestone pebbles very 
- largely, but little lime remains in its composition (less than four per cent. 
of lime and magnesia). This fact seemssurprising at the first statement, 
but a little reflection shows us that it is a necessary consequence of the 
mode of formation above described. The pebble that is to be turned into 
soil consists of carbonates of lime and magnesia in large proportion, and 
of sand, clay, iron, etc.,in much smaller proportions. But these latter 
substances are all that are turned over to the forming soil, and they are 
set free only by the solution and removal of the lime and magnesia. The 
percentage given above is more than sufficient, however, for the demands 
of vegetation. 
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3. The next group to be treated constitute a much larger portion of the 
surface than either of the others already described. It comprises the light- 
colored clays, whitish or yellow, which make the common upland soils of 
the country. Being generally derived from the bowlder clay, nothing 
more needs to be said in regard to their mode of origin, as this topic has 
already been considered. They are strong and durable to a high degree, 
but under unwise or negligent husbandry they become stubborn and un- 
_ productive. On the other hand, thete are no soilsof the State that respond 
more kindly to a rational system of tillage. Their great lack is that of 
organic matter, which is needed even more to ameliorate their physical 
condition than to supply plant food. The system of farming, however, 
to which these clays are generally subjected robs them as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the small amount of vegetable mold with which they are sup- 
plied at the outset. In this way their color is bleached to whitish, from 
their usual yellowish tint. 

The native forest growths of these soils consist largely of oaks of vari- 
ous species, among which the white oak largely predominates. It gains 
here a magnificent growth, and supplies the country with invaluable re- 
sources in the way of staunch timber. 

Several analyses are appended of this most important division of the 
soils of central Ohio. 

The first of them, No. 5, is of a white clay on an overtaxed and tem- 
porarily exhausted farm (McClure farm, Mad River township, Clarke © 
county). It is to be added that the soil of this area was never equal to 
that which immediately surrounds it. 

The next analysis, No. 6, shows the composition of the subsoil of these 
same white clays, taken at a depth of fifteen to eighteen inches below the 
surface. 

In examining these analysis, it will be noticed that the organic matter 
in the soil but slightly exceeds that in the subsoil (2.85 per cent. against 
2.58 per cent.). It is safe to say that any process which should double the 
amount of organic matter in it would increase its productive power in a 
high degree. There is no lack of phosphoric acid, of potash, soda, or sul- 
phur in either, the vital elements of all soils. On the contrary, the pro- 
portions which these substances attain in them would give them place 
among the fertile lands of the State. It is to their physical condition, 
principally, that their want of fertility must be ascribed. It is certainly 
assuring to find that even the poorest and most stubborn clays of the 
State possess untold capacities for the service of man. They hold, how- 
ever, these treasures securely locked until a wiser system than ours shall 
find the key. : 
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Attention is called to one or two other points in connection with these 
analysis. | 

(a.) The marked disparity in the amounts of phosphoric acid which soil 
and subsoil respectively contain is doubtless due, in part at least, to the 
abstraction of this substance from the surface by the crops that have been 
raised here. Of all the constituents of the soil, this certainly is the one 
that according to theory should be most reduced by the prevalent system 
of tillage. There is still left in the soil a large aggregate of this sub- 
stance, it is true, but it is to be remembered that plants can not go on 
growing until all isremoved. To make agriculture profitable, these min- 
eral elements of plants must not only be present in the soil, but must be 
every where diffused, so that each rootlet of eaeh plant shall be able to 
secure its share. It is altogether probable that the change of one-tenth 
of one per cent. is enough to make the difference between sterility and 
generous harvests. 

(b.) The chief notable lack in these analyses is in the soluble forms of 
potash and soda, and in carbonate of lime. These are the very sub- 
stances that would be furnished by the application of ashes and lime- 
waste from the lime-kilns of the country. Ten thousand cords of wood 
are burned every year at Springfield in the manufacture of lime; but 
until within the last two or three years not one bushel in a thousand of 
the ashes produced has ever been restored to the land. At Yellow 
Springs and at Clifton—both of which are surrounded with clay soils of 
this general description, and where large quantities of lime are annually 
burned—the same thing is true, though lime and ashes may be had for 
the carting. i : 

Two other analyses are added, in this division, of soils of better grade 
than that already reported upon. No. 71s from the farm of John How- 
ell, Esq. (Mad River township, Clarke county), and No. 9 from the land of 
John Snyder, Hsq., of Springfield. Both of these analyses represent the 
average yellow clays of this region. No. 8 represents the composition of 
the subsoil of No. 7; but there is some reason to distrust the results 
shown in this analysis. In the comparatively large proportion of or- 
ganic matter it can hardly represent the average. 

4. One variety still remains to be described, viz., the soil of the 
black uplands of this region, including the upland prairies that are 
occasionally met. This soil might with a measure of propriety be dis- 
tributed among the two last named divisions, as it has differed in fortune 
from one or other of them in but a single particular. By the accidents 
of the later geological history of the country, these common deposits of 
bowlder clay and stratified sand and gravel have been left generally in 
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sloping and easily drained surfaces, but sometimes in flat-lying tracts, of 
greater or less extent. To the latter of these areas the black soils are 
confined. If the stratified Drift has furnished their origin, they will 
‘agree in character with the soils derived from the limestone gravel, as 
represented in analysis No. 4. If formed from the weathering of the 
bowlder clay, they prove to be the counterparts of the yellow clays last 
described. The difference is shown very plainly in the capabilities of 
the two kinds of tracts respectively. Both form blue-grass land, and 
furnish the best of pasturage, but only the former can be turned with 
profit into corn grounds. These constitute, indeed, the best corn ground 
of the county—the river bottoms not being excepted. A considerable 
area in the south-eastern part of the county, forming part of a much 
broader area which stretches through Madison and Fayette counties, 
belongs to this division, and numerous isolated tracts are scattered 
throughout the county. Frequently the most stubborn of the white 
clays will inclose some central area that lies at a lower level than the 
rest, and the drainage of which is consequently obstructed. This central 
tract has thus been changed in color from white to black, and has been 
charged with vegetable matter enough to ameliorate it for half a century 
at least. It rewards abundantly the labors of the husbandman, while 
the surrounding lands, that differ from this in no respect but one, viz., 
that their proportion of organic matter is smaller by five to ten per cent., 
are tilled without profit, or even at a loss. 

There are no soils in southern Ohio that produce as fine blue grass— 
that great basis of agricultural wealth—as those varieties of the black 
lands that have been derived from the limestone gravels. 

A single analysis is appended of an upland prairie soil from the farm 
of John Howell, Esq., of Clarke county (No. 10). Chemistry shows it to 
be extremely well equipped for all the purposes of agriculture—a fact 
which has been amply demonstrated by practical tests. It agrees very 
closely with analysis No. 4, as will be seen by a comparison of the re- | 
sults. All that was said of the limestone gravel soil will apply to the 
one now under consideration. | 

These analyses were executed for the Survey by Prof. Wormley. They 
are full.of scientific interest, and, it is also believed, of practical value. 
Some of the inferences fairly deducible from these figures have been 
made in the foregoing pages, and others will suggest themselves to the 
intelligent reader. 


No. 1. Mad River bottoms. 

‘* 2. Buck Creek bottoms. 

“ 3. Subsoil of No. 2. 
44. 
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4, Limestone gravel soil. 
“6. White clay—unproductive. 
6. Subsoil of No. 5. 

7. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
** 8. Subsoil to No. 7. 
“« 9. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
“10. Upland prairie soil. 


—— 


i 1 2Q 3 4 5 6. 7 8 9 10 
Soluble in hydrochloric acid .......- 60.84 | 48.91 | 15.27 | 13.93] 5.20| 235] 6.41] 8.51] 4.89 | 13.26 
Organic matter and water .......... 3.03 | 8.04) 3.78 | 4.05] 0.80] O22) 3.16) 1.54) 1.13 i; 5.18 
STIPE CHAGTCN Ee ean ty ne ee aL 0.23 0.06 0.06} 0.06 0.06 0.05 0.31 0.10 0.08 0.08 
TTOTA SES OUELOX10 Came ete eee 1.86 | 2:43 | 4.41 | -3.25 | 2:80) 1.16) 1.91 | 3:66} 2.09 | 2.50 
GNdhamaariranp ys hey ees kn Ya ae Le PUTA 0.90 1.05 1.70 1.65 0.50 0.10 0.30 1.52 0.02 1.85 
Manganese ji iia Mu iene sO es esky trace | 0.07 | trace | 0.03 | 0.09 | 9.05 | 0.15] 0.04} 0.02 | trace 
imimevphosphateseeeeee ee ee eee 0.24 0.13 0.37 0.28 0.07 0.10 0.14 0.19 0.10 0.27 
AGING MCALDOM ALORS EA ee eee ete 50.87 | 35.85 4.10 2.77 0.21 0.23 0.41 0.37 0.35 2.48 
Magnesia, CALDOM ALC Ia ee ee 2.39 0.58 0.46 1.12} 0.29} O31 0.30 0.771 0.29 | 0.33 
Soda and ‘potash Repeal Aa Veo ESL MOE RD 0.53 0.10 0.06 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.04 0.09 0.10 0.10 
Sul phunicla cides assesses eee ---| 0.12 | 0.10) 0.10} 0.05 | 0.03 | 0.06 | 0.12] 0.28 | trace | 0.06 
Solublomiatter found aaa 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.26 | 495 | 228| 6841 850| 4.41} 12.80 
Insoluble in hydrochloric ACI Cue 39.16 | 51.09 | 84.73 | 86.77 | 94.80 | 97.65 | 93.59 | 91.49 | 95.11 } 86.80 
Onganichematicreeeees eee e eee 6.03 | 20.80 6.61 5.00 2.05 2.46 1.64 4.06 2.62 8.02 
Sill CiGraci diene ons kana Mee ama ae 26.05°| 20,79 | 62.41 | 68.91 | 85.52 | 83.95 |} 79.26 | 70.60 | 80.12 | 64.12 
Alumina and trace of iron.......--- 4,23 COLON Teoiey | PAIR Whe ODT A) UPC 8.91 ; 10.76 
Mian grain @S 6 eer apie isl iea lvatn dase trace |trace |.. ....|trace | 0.32 | 0.15 | trace | trace | trace | trace 
TTT Gs Rea dy a Lee ey ne 0.92 0.77 | 0.71 0.73 0.79 0.91 0.82 0.80 0.91 0.59 
Maegmnesia....- Sara Die RC MON Rica MERU NTE 0.34 0.15 0.87 0.41 (63 0.40 0.41 0.36 0.20 0.45 
SOC, HAG! TNOUREIN —soocdosoooesonnoee 1.40 2.27 1.20 3.58 2.62 2.62 2.19 1.66 2.84 3.00 
IENOSphoricracidiee sn ase eee eee 0.34 | 0.19 | 0.40) 0.10) 0.18) 0.24 | 0.237) 0.14) 0:02))) 0.13 
Insoluble matter found......... 39.31 | 51.19 | 94.33 | 86.11 | 94.54 | 97.90 | 93.72 | 90.52 | 95.61 | 87.07 
Soluble matter found -.......... 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.26 4,95 2.28 6.84 8.50 4,41 | 12.80 
Total matter found......... 99.68 100.10 | 99.37 | 99.37 | 99.47 |100.18 |100.56 | 99.02 |100.02 | 99.87 


V. WATER-SUPPLY. 


Brief mention must be made, in conclusion, of the water-supply of the 
county. The subject is one of great scientific and practical interest. It 
falls strictly within the purview of Geology, while at the same time it 
has most important relations to sanitary science. 

Greene county has certainly a fair water-supply. It is not quite equal 
in this respect to Madison county, which must be set down as having, on 
the whole, the best watered area of the Third Geological District, but, 
on the other hand, its natural supply is infinitely better than that of 
Clermont, Brown, and Hamilton counties. A larger proportion of the 
water used by man and beast is derived from springs and the streams 
flowing from them than is usual in this section of the State. The Drift 
beds give rise to a part of these natural fountains, but all of these will be 
left out of present account, and attention will be asked only to the springs 
that issue from the bedded rocks. 
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There are three prominent horizons of springs in the strata of Greene 
county. The lowermost of these marks the junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian formations. All the conditions that favor the existence 
of numerous and generous springs are found here. The Clinton limestone 
furnishes a porous and fractured cap of considerable thickness, and the 
terminal shales of the Cincinnati group supply the impervious stratum 
which must turn the water outwards. It must also be remembered that 
this horizon is shown only along the sides of valleys which in themselves 
tempt the outflow ef subterranean water. This whole geological bound- 
ary is marked as a water-bearer. The fine spring at Goe’s Station, which 
has been used as a source of railroad supply, may be taken as a represent- 
ative of the class. The head spring of Ludlow Creek, on the line of the 
Xenia and Fairfield pike, is another that belongs te this belt. They are 
found by hundreds within the county. Occasionally springs issue from 
some point in the Clinton formation where its base is not exposed. There 
can be no doubt that in many such instances they have the same real 
source as those already named. Several fine springs near Grinnell’s Mill 
belong to this category. 

At a peint about seventy-five feet higher in the scale the second of 
these water-bearing horizons is found. The summit of the Niagara 
shales is here reached, and throughout their whole extent in southern 
Ohio they make an important contribution to the natural water-supply. 
The springs issuing from this source are confined to two townships in 
Greene county, viz., Miami and Cedarville. Here, however, they are 
both numerous and important. Characteristic examples of them can be 
seen on the Water-cure grounds at Yellow Springs, now the farm of A. V. 
Sizer, lisq., along the gorge of the Little Miami from Grinnell’s Mill to 
Clifton, and in the valley of Massie’s Creek for two miles below Cedar- 
ville. 

The third and last of these water-bearing beds is found from twenty to 
thirty feet above the one last named, in a shaly seam in the Springfield 
division of the Niagara series. It is of much less importance than either 
of the others in every way. The seam of shale is too thin to make an 
effective stop to the descending water. Many fine springs, however, 
especially in the vicinity of the village of Yellow Springs, must be re- 
ferred to this horizon. ‘The most remarkable of all, that from which the 
village of Yellow Springs derives its name, appears to issue from this | 
level. There is good reason, however, for believing that its source lies 
deeper, and that its outlet is obstructed at its true horizon. In other 
words, it is probably derived from the greater belt of shales below. Its 
temperature varies but little with the change of seasons, and its volume 
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is not affected by drought or flood. Neither of these things could be true 
if its underground channel lay as close to the surface as its point of emer- 
gence would seem to indicate. According to measurements made twenty 
years ago under the direction of Hon.’ William C. Mills, at that time its 
proprietor, its volume of water is one hundred and seven and one-half 
gallons per minute. From some chemical examinations also made at the 
date above given, the statement has been published that the spring “de- 
posits bicarbonate of soda, magnesia, and iron, and is charged with car- 
~bonic acid gas.” There are such obvious sins of omission in this state- 
ment that it faiis to inspire confidence. Its water contains, as will be 
seen, ii: addition to the usual impurities of limestone springs, a notable 
quantity of peroxide of iron. The ochreous travertine deposited by it 
has formed a bank in front of its point of issue that may be roughly esti- 
mated at seventy-eight thousand cubic yards. This deposit has doubtless 
raised the level of the spring to the point were it now appears. Its com- 
position is shown in the appended analysis (Mees.) 


Carbonate: of (lime ee er ULE BN ea es eta Ne) ORO 
i TRAST OSI ANN firs eeu earns ler rae une untae aa etaay Mla netee yee edeacisewageens 2.42 
Sesquioxide of iron andl abumimacwne sees cere eee een eeaeeeee . 3.80 
SHHCIOUS MATEO Hoes ces eas ee oe Rus es RN AS CIS ME ea sr ae ee 80 
99.99 


A heavy bed of the same ochreous travertine that the spring is now de- 
positing, roughly estimated at fifty-five thousand cubic yards, is found two 
hundred yards to the north of the present point of outflow, showing that 
in the course of its history the spring has been shifted laterally as well as 
vertically. The raising of the spring vertically must have been a gradual 
process, due to the blocking up of the outlet by the slow accumulation of 
travertine, but the transfer of its waters to a lower point of the glen must 
have been made at once. 

Much of the surface of the main bank is covered with red cedar trees, 
some of which are at least a century old. From the relation that the parts 
so covered bear to the rest of the formation, we can see how insignificant 
an item a century is in the ages of its growth. 

No clue can be given as to the source of the iron of the spring. There 
is certainly no wnusual amount of iron ore shown in any of the neighbor- 
ing rock sections. Iron occurs quite abundantly in the state of sulphuret 
throughout the Niagara shales, but other springs of the region that trav- 
erse the same rocks and issue at the same horizon, contain no noticeable 
quantity of iron. If the waters of the spring were slowly infiltrated 
through some large deposit of ochreous gravel, such as the later stages of 
the Drift produced through all of this country, an adequate source for its 
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mineral matter would be provided. There is room enough in the high- 
lands to the northward for such deposits, but none can now be pointed 
out. If, on the other hand, the deposit is derived from the bedded rocks, 
we can be sure that caverrious spaces must be left underground by the 
removal of so much material. ) | 

So generous a fountain could never fail to attract to itself the human 
occupants of the country. Accordingly, we find that the earliest race of 
which we have any traces in the Mississippi valley, viz, the Mound- 
Builders, established themselves here. A symmetrical pile of earth and 
stone attests their interest and occupancy.* 

That the Indians who displaced and succeeded the Mound-Builders set 
a high value on the spring, is also amply attested. The spring lies 
about equidistant between two famous settlements of the Miamis, viz., 
Oldtown, above Xenia, which was one of their most valued corn-fields, 
and the Mad River Village, below Springfield, where Tecumseh was 
born. The trail connecting these points passed by the spring, and fifty | 
years ago, according to the testimony of the earlier white settlers, it was 
worn as deep as a buffalo path. It passed very near the present site of 
Antioch College, and descended into the glen by a break in its rocky | 
wall, which is still used for a foot-path. 

At a later date this site was selected by the followers of Robert Owen 
for their socialistic experiment. A phalanstery was built, the chimney 
of which is still standing, but the location was soon abandoned for some 
reason, and the organization was transferred to New Harmony, Indiana. 

For the last forty years the spring has been the most notable place of 
summer resort in south-western Ohio, and justly so, for there is no other 
location within this region that unites so many attractions and advan- 
tages as this immediate neighborhood. A large hotel, capable of accom- 
‘modating several hundred summer guests, how occupies the grounds 

adjacent to it, and its waters seem certain to dispense health and happi- 
ness in an increasing ratio for the years to come. 

The main supply of water for human uses in Greene county is, how- 
ever, as elsewhere, derived from wells. Wherever the Drift beds are 
heavy enough, they yield an abundant and, on the whole, an excellent 
supply ; but in points of Cedarville and Miami townships the Drift beds 
are too shallow to furnish an adequate amount, and it becomes necessary 
to penetrate the rocky floor in order to secure wells on which reliance 
ean be placed. These wells generally obtain water when they strike the 


*The mound is now crowned with a summer-house. It may not be out of place to 
add that, from the summit of the mound, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay addressed 
a great audience on the same afternoon in the political campaign of 1840. 
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first of the water-bearing horizon named above, but it has been learned 
that this vein is uncertain, and the drilling is now continued until the 
great vein, or that borne by the surface of the Niagara shales, is reached. 

To one or two points of practical importance in this connection atten- 
tion is here called. The veins, or rather sheets, of water found under 
ground are fed from no mysterious sources, but receive their supply, in 
considerable part at least, directly from above. Surface waters traverse 
the shallow, gravelly clay that covers the rocks easily and rapidly, and 
they descend through the porous limestone with almost equal facility. 
But it is often forgotten that all of the water descends, water from drains 
and cess-pools as well as from summer showers or winter snows. In 
point of fact no more effective drain is required for the discharge of ordi- 
nary household water waste than an opening into these gravelly clays 
affords and when the excavation is carried to the surface of the hme- 
stone, the drain discharges its contents with great promptness. The 
ease is bad enough as already stated, but in point of fact it is even much 
worse than it is here represented. If the descending sewage and cess- 
pool water were all obliged to traverse the porous Hmestone before enter- 
ing the veims from which wells and springs are fed, we could be certain 
that it would be quite thoroughly filtered. But the cap rock is not only 
porous, it is also fractured. Like all massive limestones, it is traversed 
by two sets of joints, which divide it into blocks of quite regular shape. 
But partly by solution and partly by contraction and settling, the faces 
of these divisional planes are no longer in contact. Crevices varying 
from an inch to a foot in width intersect the strata. They are generally 
filled with gravelly clay, but they allow. a very free transmission of 
liquids from above. A very gross and dangerous communication is thus 
established between the neglected or polluted surface and the water veins 
depended on for daily use. | 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that drinking water contam- 
inated with even a very minute proportion of undecomposed exeretory 
matter becomes a common carrier of disease. Cholera and typhoid fever 
in particular are known to be very largely distributed in this manner. 
The addition of one grain of sewage defilement to the gallon was found, 
in the cholera epidemic of 1866, in London, to be directly connected 
with 71 per cent. of the whole mortality. The fact that cholera has 
wrought its worst ravages in this country in places quite similar in 
geological structure to the areas now under discussion is well known. 
The names of Sandusky, of Nashville, of Murfreesboro, of Paris, Kentucky, 
of Covington, Indiana, will recur to the minds of all. There 1s weighty 
reason for believing that the fatality of the disease in all these widely 
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separated points is due to the geological structure which they have in 
common. The blocky limestones which underlie them all, taken in con- 
nection with the arrangements of well and cess-pool that ordinarily pre- 
vail, renders not only possible, but, in many cases, necessary, the defile- 
ment of drinking water with the products of disease. 

There are two village sites in Greene county which, however attractive 
and advantageous in other respects, must be considered as positively 
unsafe with respect to their natural water-supply. The village sites re- 
ferred to are those of Yellow Springs and Clifton. 

In the former the danger of contaminated wells is rendered less from 
the fact that the dwellings are so widely separated from each other, but 
a very free connection between the privy vault and well of the same 
premises must certainly exist in many instances. Happily, on account 
of the trouble and expense of getting wells, cisterns have been a large 
dependence of the village from the first, and it is not known that any’ 
outbreak of disease can be traced to contaminated drinking water, but it 
cannot be amiss to call attention to the elements of danger involved. 

The village of Clifton, unfortunately, has not as good a record. No 


town of Ohio suffered more severely, in:proportion to its population, from — 


the cholera epidemic of 1849, than this little village. To any one ac- 
quainted with its geological structure, and at the same time with the 
results of modern inquiries in regard to the distribution of cholera, the 
suspicion that the water-supply was largely connected with the fatality 
of the disease cannot ‘be repressed, and the history of the spread of the 
pestilence points to the same cause. | 

The village is located on the north bank of the Little Miami River, 
which here occupies a deep and narrow gorge, wrought out of the Niagara 
limestone, as has been before stated. For forty or fifty rods back from 
the gorge there is but a shallow earthy covering of the rock, but beyond 
this the Drift increases in thickness until it is not less than fifty or 
seventy-five feet in depth. The village is mainly built upon the first 
named tract, but quite a number of dwellings are located on the higher 
ground. The latter derive their water-supply from the ordinary Drift 
wells of the country, while in the closer-built portions of the village 
on the low ground the wells descend from filteen to twenty-five feet into 
the rock, probably deriving their water from the same horizon, viz., the 
summit of the Springfield division of the limestone. 

The cholera was confined to the lower part of the village, not a single 
ease occurring in the higher eround. The disease made its appearance 
in the hotel or village tavern, a stranger who came into the village in 
the evening being attacked in the night and dying the next morning. 


‘ 
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Seven deaths in all occurred in the tavern, and two also took place ina 
dwelling directly opposite to the hotel, and others in the neighborhood, 
the whole number amounting to forty. The water used in the tavern was 
derwed from a street well, to which the occupants of adjacent dwellings also re- 
sorted to a considerable extent. If the facts could all be reached, it is quite 
probable that this street well would be found responsible for the violent 
outbreak and terrible fatality of the disease. 

These ‘limestone wells,” in all thickly settled areas, as towns or vil- 
lages, must obviously be looked upon with grave suspicion. The water 
which they furnish is very grateful to those who use it, it is true, for it 
is cool because of the depth from which it comes, and clear because it 
has been filtered efficiently enough, at least to remove all grosser im- 
purities, but despite its clearness and coolness it may be laden with the 
germs of the deadliest pestilence. Clear water is not necessarily pure 
water. 

A word of warning needs to be given in the same connection against 
the common Drift wells of the country. An ordinary well serves a two- 
fold office—it is a way to water and a draining-pit besides. Because the 
first office only is regarded in its construction, it is too often forgotten 
that it must, of necessity, discharge the latter function. Great care needs 
to be exercised over the area that can be influenced by this deep exea- 
vation. Certainly the drainage of privy-pits, barn-yards, and kitchen- 
waste ought to be most carefully excluded from the household water-sup- 
ply. Too often water from all of these sources contributes to the contents. 
of wells, and they thus become, in an evil hour, fountains of disease and 
death. | 

One purpose, however, they sometimes serve, which, though not de- 
signed or recognized, may be a source of positive advantage. When 
placed near dwellings they do much toward draining the building site, 
and thus add to its healthfulness. Of course this incongruous work 
ought not to be required of them, but in default of other provision for it 
the well assumes the office vicariously. A question may be raised as to 
where such water would do the greater harm—in a damp foundation and 
a wet cellar, or in the household well. If choice must be made between 
such unseemly alternations, probably the latter would be found the less 
of two evils. But water-supply is altogether too important an element 
in the health of a community to be safely left to accident or to a short- 
sighted economy. It ought to be guarded with conscientious and intelli- 
gent care from possible contamination. 
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